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E’OREWORD. 

Professor Hodivala won the gratitude of all students of Indian 
numismatics by his eonstructive ‘Studies in Moghul Numismatics’ based 
on wide reading and collation of original sources and careful reasoning 
from the facts. Those Memoirs have also helped historians to verify, 
correct or supplement the statements of the Persian writers of Indian 
History. 

He has now undertalsen the more onerous task of annotating Sir 
Henry Elliot’s “ History of India as told by its own Historians," and he 
brings to this the ripest fruits of life-long scholarly studies. In the 
sixty odd years which have elapsed since the last volume appeared, new 
texts or better manuscripts have been discovered and Indian, European 
and American writers have produced many important works. Professor 
Hodivala has worked through all the new material, selecting or criticising 
and adding his own suggestions where previous comments do not exist 
or appear unsuitable. Though all these may not prove acceptable, as the 
author himself would be the first to admit, the book is one vrhich every, 
student of Elliot should be glad to refer to, and its intelligent use ■will 
prevent the repetition of early errors which are still being copied in 
modern books and articles, 

R. BURN. 

Oxford, ^ 

eta June 1939. 




. miFACB. : 

Elliot an'd Dowson’s work was publisKed about sixty years ago and 
its value Has only grown with the lapse of time. It is still indispensable 
to every serious student of the Muhammadan period of Indian History. 
It is universally quoted, and deservedly too, as an authority of the first 
class and even regarded by many readers as the very last word on the 
subject. It is true that several scholars have casually drawn attention to 
its errors and shortcomings, but these scattered criticisms and casual 
animadversions have had little or no influence on the general opinion in 
favour of its infallibility. It has continued to be followed in spite of them 
and it cannot be denied that this universal vogue and reputation has been 
responsible for misleading many modern authors, the dissemination of 
not a few inexactitudes and the eircnlation of some false and distorted 
history. It seemed, therefore, necessary in the interests of sound scholar- 
ship, to undertake a systematic and exhaustive review of its contents and 
rectify its errors of interpretation, as well as transliteration. The writer has 
ventured to undertake this laborious and difficult task and has, at tlie same 
time, availed himself of the opportunity to discuss and elucidate ques- 
tions which were ambiguous or controversial. He has also devoted con- 
siderable attention to the restoration of the names of persons and the 
identification of toponyms which had been left in obscurity. An attempt 
has been also made to determine the chronology in disputed eases by the 
application of the week-day test, where it was available. He ventnres to 
think that no one who glances through these pages will declaire that such 
a critical and explanatory commentary was uncalled for and he trusts that 
his labours will make it possible for students to make a more intelligent 
and more profitable use of the original work. He lays no claim to be an 
historian. His object has been merely to investigate, ascertain and verify 
facts, to reject statements which were inaccurate or without adequate 
proof and to place the subject on a sounder critical footing. 

It is seventy years since Blochmann remarked that our knowledge 
of the Muljammadan period of the history of this country was very 
limited and inaccurate in regard to details. It is true that much useful 
work has been done since he wrote, that many original sources Have been 
more or less carefully edited and correctly translated, but these pages 
should convince any one that there is still considerable room for mtensive 
critical labour and research in this field. 

Many points are still so obscure and ineompreKensible that thare is 
no prospect of arriving at an opinion in regard to them. Th^ Imve had 
to be passed over in silence, as it was not possible to say anything usefal 
about them. ^ 

But there are other problems wificK are not so hopelessly Intractable 
and the reader will come across in this volume, several attempts to find 
pew mfelyeia to qaeations wMdh have «s*rciseii the inlipMnuty of |>rs^lio1nl 



inquirers or IiaTO been loft untoucEed by tliem. Some of tKese suggestions 
and identifications are admittedly hypothetical or tentative and the writer 
begs that they may not be taken for more than they arc worth and that 
they will not be supposed to have anything definitive about them. They 
have been put forward only for provoking discussion or stimulating 
research and eliciting more satisfactory solutions. It will be seen that a 
■few have been already modified in the Corrections, and no one will be 
more ’ready to accept more convincing explanations. 

Lastly, the writer would like to say that no one could entertain 
greater or more sincere admiration for the stupendous labours, cither of 
Sir Henry Elliot, who collected, with astonishing ardour and perseverance 
for forty years, a prodigious quantity of manuscript material, or of 
Professor Dowson, who worked hard for more than twenty, in arranging, 
sifting and translating it. Nothing could be further from his thoughts or 
more remote from his wishes than the intention to say anything to dis- 
parage or detract from the merit of their monumental performance. His 
only object has been to enhance the usefulness and value of their work and 
to bring it up to the standard of modern knowledge. He will think himself 
amply rewarded, if he is thought to have cleared some of the ground 
and facilitated, even in a small measure, the compilation of a more ac- 
curate and scientific history of the Muhammadan Period than any which 
we possess at present. 

The indulgence of the reader is craved for the long list of Errata 
and typographical imperfections. 


S. H. hodIyAla. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


P. 5, ?. 28. (Note on 1. 5, 1.5). 

Our knowledge of tHe extent of tKe ancient kingdom of Karna Sn^ama 
is very vj^gae. It is supposed to Have lain west of tHe Bhagiratbi and to 
have included the modern districts of Burdwan.Bankura, westernMurshid* 
abad and Hugli. (I. G. XXL 237). See my Note on II. 818, 1. 3 f. f, 

P. 16, 1 14 f. f. (Note on 1. 16, 1. 14). 

In the Muruju-z-iahab, Mas'udi states that the MiHran of Sind falls 
into the sea about two days’ journey from the town of Debal, but in the 
Kitabu-t-T anhih, he declares that the Mihran falls into the sea, at about 
two far saJehs’ distance from the town of Debal on the coast of Sind. (Mr. 

O. E. A. W . Oldham in Ind. Ant. LX (1931), p. 20). He must have borrowed 
the latter statement from Khurdadbih, while the former assertion had 
been copied from some other author. Neither seems to have been based on 
personal knowledge or observation. In both cases, Mas'udi repeats only 
what he had heard or read. As the KitcibiH-T anbih was written about 
twelve years after the Muruj, the correction may indicate that such was 
his opinion in later life, but that is hardly of any real consequence. 

P. 27, 1 . 8 f . f. (Note on I. 23, 1. 5 f.f.). 

The name of the man who was sent by Warren Hastings in 1786 on 
a mission to Kabul was Saiyid Ghulam Muhammad. Mughal Beg was the 
surveyor employed by Wilford. 

P. 30, 1. 11. (Note on I. 28, 1. 10). 

Cunningham’s identification of the deity figured on the coins men- 
tioned on this page and p. 99 with the Multan sun-god is disputed or re- 
jected by later experts. Mr. B. B. Whitehead thinks that it is an Iranian 
deity (Num. Chron. XVII. (1937), pp. 448-^2), Dr. Herzfeld holds that it 
is the Khura or Glory of Khurasan, while Captain Martin supposes it 
to be a Western Turki god named Shuna. (Num. Supp. XLVI to the 
J.A.S.B., pp. 6-7). As the point has no 'direct bearing on the subject of the 
note and is only a side-issue or incidental illustration, I may leave it 
there. No agreement has been or seems likely to be reached also in regard 
to the reading of the crabbed Bahlavi legend on the coins alluded to at 
p. 99. It may be, therefore, as well to point out that whatever the decipher- 
ment may be, it has little or no connection with the proposal to identify 
‘ Jibavin ’ of the Ohach Nama with the P uranic ‘ Samba Deva.’ That sug- 
gestion or conjecture rests on grounds of its own, unconnected with" the 
Pahlavi legend. 

P. 42, 1 . 10 f. f. (Note on 1. 64, 1. 4 f. f.). 

There is an interesting point of contact here between Albernni and 
Bajasbekhara, in whose Kavyamlmansd, the following statement occurs : 

“The country between the Ganges and the Jumna and from Vina- 
shana [GovisHana] to Prayaga is called Antarvedi. The old Acharyas state 
that directions should be laid down in relation to this country. But I, 


[wlio am known also as], .TSyawarlya, think tKat. all;;fIireetions sKouH he 
stated and measured from llahodaya (Kananj).” (Edit. Balal and Shastri 
in tile Gaikawad Smdint SeTm.Saptadashodadhydya,^^^ 94,,L 23)v,EaJa-'' 
shekhara was the, poet-laureate and- C4ura-,of Mahipala,, the, Pratihara king 
of Kanaaj, who reigned from about 910 to. 940 A.O., 'and that is probably 
the reason for his desire to hare the capital of his patron accepted as the 
centre of Jambnd'Wipa* But the fact that Alberiini follows his peculiar 
system, in preference to all others, and makes Qanaiij the starting-point of 
Ms itineraries shows that lie was acquainted with the Kavjjarnhnansa.md 
probably also with its now lost portion, the Bhmanakosha, to which Eaja- 
shekhara refers his readers for further information in regard to the de- 
tails of Indian geography, (Ibid, p. 98, 11. 8-9). It is just possible that 
some, at least, of Alberani’s Itineraries of the Third Class, that is, those 
relating to ancient landmarks of Hindu geography, are copied from the 
BJmmnakosha. The only difference is that the Yojand of the Hindu 
author, whether short or long, is uniformly translated as and equated 
with the Fur. This may account for some of the manifest errors in 
the Table of distances. Unfortunately, this explan ition cannot be tested, 
as the BhuvanakosJia is not extant. 

P. 44, I 12 f. f. (Note on I. 54, 1. 4 f. f.). 

Dr. Fleet who has more recently examined this vexed question 5n 
the light of all the available evidence, has proved that there were two 
kinds of Yojana and comes to the conclusion that the Short Yojana=i 
Kroslia$=4^^ miles and the Long Yoja7id=^S Kroshas: miles. The 


Frosya, however, was uniform and always measured miles. (J.R.A.S. 
1912, pp. 236-7). 

P. 45, Z. 11 f. f. (Note on I, 55, 1. 6). 

‘ Argha-tirtha^ is mentioned as a typical or renowned holy site, and 
bracketed with Varanasi, Prayaga, Kurukshetra or Shrlparvata in an in- 
scription dated about 1200 A.O., which has been found at Ablur in Dhar- 
war (Bpig.Ind. V.258) and several other epigraphs. In the Gohorwa grant 
of Karnadeva Ohedi, ‘ xArgha-tirtha ^ is said to have been situated in 
Koshamlapattald^ or the Kosambi division. Kosambi has been now proved 
to be identical with Kosam, which lies about 30 miles south-west of 
Prayag. (Ind. Ant. XVIII. 137 ; D. H. N. I. 538, 610 notes). I venture to 
suggest that Alberuni^s ‘Araktirath’ is this ‘Argha-tirtha’ and that it was 
at Piawan, where an inscription of Gangeya Chedi, the father of Karna, has 
been found. The idea has occurred to me very recently after the perusal 
of a passage in one of Cunningham’s Arch. Surv. Eeports. “ The Tons 
river,” he writes, “ is known for the number of its waterfalls. .......They 

are found from 20 to 30 miles north and north-east of Eewa, where the 
river rushes down the Vindhya Hills to join the Ganges near Panasa 
All the principal waterfalls are considered holy by the Hindus and 
pilgrima^s are still made to them by devout people. One of these holy 
spots lies in a &all valley called Piawan^ 6 miles south-east of Kathaula 



aii9 25 miles nortK-north'-east of Rewa... ...... At th'e western end [oftEe 

valley], a stream falls over tEe cliff and the rock below on which the water 
falls has been formed into an Argha for the reception of a lingam, ......On 

the upper face of the Argha, there is an inscription ...... It is a valuable 

one, as it is the only record yet found of the Kalachuri King, Qangeya 
Deva. It is especially valuable as showing that the dominions of the Kala- 
churi Kings of Ohedi extended to within fifty miles of Allahabad.” 

The date of the record is 789 of the Ohedi Bra, i e. 1038 A. C. (Arch. 
Surv. Rep. XXI. 112-13). As Piawan is about 25 miles N. K. E. of Eewa, 
which is about 90 miles south-west of Allahabad and Alberuni’s AraJc- 
tiralh was 12 farsakhs (about sixty miles) south of Prayag, it seems 
to be just the place intended. It becomes easy also to understand why 
Gangeya’s son Karna performed his sacrificial ablutions at Piawan — the 
place where his father also had probably purified himself in the same 
way — before making the grant. As the location of the Argha-tirtha men- 
tioned in the Gohorwa and other Inscriptions has hitherto baffled our 
archaeologists, this humble suggestion may perhaps be worthy of considera- 
tion, 

P. 93, 1. 29. (Note on I. 172, 1. 16). 

‘ Mangonels and Ohasraks ’ are said to Have been used and “ stones 
and arrows thrown from the walls of the fort ” of Multan in another 
passage of the Chachnama also. The Qharwa was, like the mangonel, a 
balista, stone-sling or catapult. Dowson says in the note there (I. 204) 
that ‘ Ghazrak ’ means ‘ breast-plate, or dagger,’ but this is obviously in- 
applicable to the context. May not the right reading there also be *3</’ and 
not ‘ Ghazrak ’? 

P. 101, 1 . IS. (Note on I. 222, 1. 3 f.f.). 

lAAs J ama-i-Ghuk [‘ Prog’s Robe ’] has been identified with Lemna or 
Herba Lentis Palustris and the ‘ Phakos ’ of Dioscorides. (E. G. Browne, 
Lectures on Arabian Medicine, 74 Note). He relates five other equally 
quaint or grotesque stories of “abnormal parasitic invasion ” and states 
that such cures are quite common in what is known as the Literature 
of Nawadir — Tales of Wondei' or Marvels. {Ibid. 75-79). The fabricator 
of the passage may have got the idea from some old collection of such 
yarns. 

P. 107, 1. 9. (Note on I. 235, 1. 12). 

The Mulla Piruz Library in Bombay possesses a good Ms. of M‘a- 
sum’s Tarlkh-i-Sind, which is stated in the kolophon to have been tran- 
scribed on 25tb Shawwal 1086 H. This obscure passage is thu^ worded 
in it : 1 S' ^ S', 3 iji 3 3^ j ^ 4 

(Polio 49 b, 1. 2 f. f.). %nd the original draft (or autograph) of that work’ 
[the Commentary on the Mishkat] exists in the library of the writer of 
these pages and he [the Maulana] had [also] written marginal notes on 
many other well-known (or standard) works.” There can be no doubt that 
this is the real meaning. The library did not belong to an individual 


iiame3 ‘Masud/ But to Mir M'asum, tHe 0. Writer 

or AutKor of the 

P. 112, 1 16 f. f. (Note on I. 248, 1. 6). 

Here again, this manuscript enables us to solve the difficulty. The 
right reading is not but Sabat The sentence is written 
thus: UjIiUi Di jv*** ji jlj® 

Ut| ^|i jA j.ui (Folio 148 b, 1. 5). They were preparing to lay a 
siege and (covered approaches) is just the word required and which 
would be wrongly read or written as in the Semitic script. 

P. IIS, i. 13 f. f. (Note on I. 256, 1. 4 f. f.). 

This earthquake theory may receive some support from a fact which 
has been unearthed from the Kamilu-t-Tawarlkh by Dr. Thomas Oldham 
(Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. XIX, Pt iii. p. 3). Ibn-al- 
Athir has left it on record that in Shawwal 280 H. (December, 893 A.C.) 
a town called ‘ Dabil ’ [Daibal !] was totally demolished by a terrible 
seismic disturbance, (‘'^i3) and one hundred and fifty thousand people 
were killed. (Ed. Tornberg, VII. 323; Bulak Ed. VII. 154, 11. 8-11). 
This catastrophe may have been connected with the destruction of Aror 
also and the change iu the course of the Indus. Unfortunately, there is no 
clue to the situation of the town, the name of which is not quite certain 
and the year does not tally with any of the conjectural dates put forward 
by Cunningham, Eaverty, Haig or other authors who have speculated on 
the subject. (I am indebted to Mr. C.E. A. W. Oldham for the information). 
P. 123, 1. 9 {. f. (Note on I. 306, 1. 12 f. f.). 

The correct Turki form is, according to M. Blochet, cr?* j* VirrmsTi, 
which signifies Dieu dome or ‘God-given,’ and is a participial form of 
yirmak, the root of which is found in Virdi or Birdi, e. g. Allahvirdi. 
{Histoire des Mongols, Gibb Series, XVII. Pt. 2, Appendix, pp. 61-2). The 
name thus belongs to the Allahdad, Khudadad, Devadatta or Ishwar- 
'datta class. 

P. 128, 1. 22. (Note on 1. 326, 1. 11). 

The year of Muhammad Baqi Tarkhan’s death, which is given in 
Malet’s Translation of M'asum’s History as 979 H., is undoubtedly wrong 
and must be due to some oversight or error, as it is written as j * 
3 ‘ nine hundred and ninety-three,’ in words, in the Mulla Piruz 

Library Ms. (Folio 131 b, L 2 f. f.). 

P, 143, 1. 1. (Note on 11. 34, 1. 5). 

Hiuen Tsiang [Tuan Chwang] must be referring here to Bhimasthana, 
otherwise called Takht-i-Bahai, which is 28 miles north-east of Peshawar 
and about 10 north-east of Pushkalavati or Hashtnagar. Nagarkot had 
been sacred to Devi or Bhima, from very early times, because when her 
body was dismembered, the lower part was said to have fallen there; and 
the head or tongue at Jwalamukhi, according to the Purapas. (Ain, Tr. 
|I. 313 and Note ; Tieffenthaler, 1. 107), 



Xlii 

P. 146, 12. (Note to n. 34, 1. 5). 

In this connection, it may be worth while to invite attention to a 
passage in a Chandella inscription in which Kokalla Chedi II is spoken 
of as the Kalachuri Chandra, ‘ The Moon of the Kalaehuris.’ The sentence 
is translated thus: “From him (Gapda), there sprang that King Vidya- 

dhara . .Bhojadeva, together with Kalachuri Chandra worshipped, 

full of fear, like a pupil, this master of warfare . ... . . who was lying 

on a couch”. Dr. Hultzseh, who has edited the record, says that this 
‘ Moon of the Kalaehuris ’, must be Kokalla Ched.i II. {Epig. Ind. 1. 219). 
Dr. H. 0. Eay agrees with Dr. Hultzseh (D. H. N. I. 689), and notes that 
“the silence of the later prasliaste'&dras [about him] clearly shows that his 
[Kokalla IDs] reign did not form a brilliant chapter in the history of the 
Kalaehuris.” {Loc. cit. 771). Is not this silence about an inglorious reign 
satisfactorily accounted for by Kofcalla’s disastrous defeat in the trial of 
strength with the Turmhkal The prashastiJearas habilaallj preserve a 
discreet silence about all reverses sustained by their heroes or their an- 
cestors. It may be permissible to note that when Gardezi (Z. A. 76, 1.9) 
calls him ‘ Kvilchandar’ he may have in mind his Hindu title, 'Moon of 
the Kalaehuris.’ 

This important epigraph may also show that Kokalla and Vidyadh’ara 
Chandella had become allies or confederates at this time. We have little or 
no precise knowledge of the extent and boundaries of either the Chandella 
or the Chedi territories. They were probably more or less interlaced with 
each other, and even if the Chandella possessions intervened between the 
Chedi kingdom and Mahaban, this ‘ equal or subordinate alliance ’ between 
the two rulers may provide a sufficient answer to the difficulty and also 
explain why the task of encountering the invader was undertaken or 
assigned by mutual consent to Kokalla II. 

An alternative suggestion is that the reference must be to Kokalla’s 
father, Yuvaraja II., but this does not really affect the argument, as the 
real point is that ‘ Kulchand ’ or ‘ Kulchandar ’ of ‘Utbi and Gardezi 
represents the Chedi ruler of the day. 

P. 169, 1. 8. (Note on II. 149, last line). 

A village called Minara or Manara still exists about six miles east 
of Hund (Ohind or Waihind) on the western bank of the Indus. Shahbaz- 
giri or Kapur-da-giri, which has been identified with ‘ Kiri,’ is about 
twenty-five miles north-west of this ‘ Manara’. I am indebted to Mr. H. 0. 
Srivastava, Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Frontier Circle, for 
the information. 

P, 175, 1. 10 f. f, (Note on II. 176, 1. 18). 

The immediately preceding tale of the * Self-possession of an Indian 
Minister ’ occurs in the Qabus Ndma (Bombay Lith., 1326 A.H., pp. 164-5), 
but it is told there of the Khalif Mamun and a Qazi named ‘Abdu-l-Malik; 
‘Aqiri. ■ ^ 

P. 192, 10. (Note on II. 270, 1 6). . < ; g 



Steingass states tHat d* literally means “ WKo increases tlie 
offer, or bids more’ ; Hence, auction, auctioneering-room, market.” It is 
explained in just tlie same way in the Mnyyadu-l-Fusala, an old Persian 
Dictionary compiled by MuHammad Lad in the IStH century. Accord- 
ing to this authority, Mamjazld means, “ ‘ Is there any one who increases 
the price?’ It is used in selling goods. Brokers say, ‘Here is one who 
offers ten. Is there any body who will augment it • ’ When any one bids 
more, they sell the goods to him.” (Mulla Piruz Library Ms., Folio 179 a). 
P. 192, 1. 14 f. f. (Note on II. 270, 1. 6). 

The Futidiu-s-Saldtln was written, not in the 15thVbut in the 14tH 
century about 1350 A.C. It has been published very recently by Dr. A.M. 
Husain. This interesting passage will be found at p. 33, verses 649-652, 
of his Edition. 

P. 210, 1. 12. (Note to II. 311, 1. 4 f. f.). 

See also Barthold, Turkestan, 389 Note. He states that ‘Toyin’ is 
the name given to the Buddhist priesthood in Mongolia even at the pre- 
sent day. He cites from ‘Awfi, a passage in which that author states that 
“ a Buddhist priest was called a Toyin in the Khitai language and StTiavira 
in India M. Blochet assures us that Toyin designates the Buddhist priests 
of the Uighurs and thinks that it is an alteration of the Sanskrit Tapasvin, 
Ascetic, which becomes Tapassi in Pali. (Histoire des Mongols, Gibbs 
Trust Series, XVII. 2, p, 313 Note). 

P. 22S, I. 12. (Note on II. 351, 1. 18). 

An alternative, if not better, suggestion may he that the Ajar or I jar 
of Chahad Deva maybe Ichwaro (lehhehhapuri?), which lies about twenty 
miles north-west of Narwar, It is shown on Constable’s Plate 27, C c. 

P. 232, last line. (Note on II. 370, 1. 7 f. i). 

In the Prdbandha Chintamani, Merutunga calls this man ‘ Vahad’ 
(Text, p. 91, 1. 2 and 12S, 1. 1 ; Tr. Tawney, 82, 120), but ‘ Vagbhata ’ on p. 
127, 1. f. f . and 141, 1. 10. (Tawney, 120, 134). This indicates that the first 
is only a Prakritie form of the second and that klinhaj is quite correct 
in calling the Raja, Bahar and that his Bahar is identical with Vdg- 
bhaia of the Hammira Mahdkaoya. ‘ Bahad ’ appears to have been a com- 
mon name in those times and a physician of that name is also mentioned 
by Merutunga. (Text, 200, 1. 7 ; Tr. Tawney, 199). 

P. 244, 1. 4. (Note on III. 49, 1, 6). 

But as he is repeatedly called ‘Nareak Hindi, Akhurbak-i-Maisara,’ 
in the Futuhu-s-Salatin also (pp. 294-5; verses 6649, 6659, 6669), Nawak 
seems to be correct and may have been his old Hindu name. 

P. 246, I 12. (Note to III. 69, 1. 14). 

As the week-days of both these events are specified in exactly the same 
way in an old Ms. of the Khasainu-l-FutvJi, written in 1147 H,, which is 
in.the Mulla Piruz Library, Bombay, (Folio 5 b, 1. 6 and 6 a, 1. 3), and 
work out correctly, the dates may be taken as reliable. 

P. 249i 1. 25. (Note on III. 76, 1. 2). 


I now think tfiat the first ‘Bahir Deo’ stands Sor the name o5 the 
god Bhairav and the second for that of the King. The meaning may 
be that the temple was e.e. dedicated to Bhairav Deva and the King 
Bahir Deva (Bahad Dewa or Vagbhata) was a idevont worshipper of the 
idol and aeenstomed to implore the god’s help. 

P. 250, Z. 8. (Note on III. 76, 1. 6 f. f.). 

As the year is given as 705 K in the M. P. L. Ms. also (Folio 28 b, 
1. 2), the objection loses wKat little force it has. 

P. 259, Z. 7 f. f. (Note on III. 78, 1.4). 

The year is 708 H. in the Ms. also (Polio 33 a, 1. 6) and 710 of the 
Translation must be due to some error. 

P. 280, Z. 15. (Note on III. 280, 1. 2). 

If this explanation is correct, the ‘Doaspa’ of ‘Alau-d-din must be 
the Bargtr of later times. Eiehardson and Steingass say that SA means 
‘ a horse or packhorse.’ In the Am also, Bargi or Bargtr (lit. load-taker) 
is used for the horse and the rider is called ih-SA- (Tr. I. 139, 215, 
263). This was shortened as Bargtr, andi came to be used for the trooper’s 
comrade or for a trooper who did not ride his own horse. ‘Alau-d-din 
proposed to pay the Douspa only one-third as much as the Micrattai, be- 
cause the ‘ Doaspa ’ did not ride his own horse and a horse was found for 
him, as Richardson puts it, by some one else. The rule seems to have been 
to give one share each for a horse and a man. The Murattab h&d three 
shares, one for himself and one for each of the horses which’ he brought. 
The ‘ Doaspa’ had only one share, vis. that for himself. 

The full pay of the Murattab was really 240 tangas per year or 20 
per month. The figure is given by Barani as 234, because 6 tangas, or 2^ 
per cent {chihalyaTc), were deducted in advance, for Zahat, just as income- 
tax now is, on the salaries of all Government servants. So the Doaspa’s 
78=80—21 per cent of 80, or 2, 

P. 282, last line. (Note on IIL 206, 1, 12). 

There can be little doubt that the Malahida and Borahs are the 
persons meant. They were called * Chiraghkush ’ and accused by their 
enemies of incestuous practices, Mirza Haidar Dughlat says that the 
MaldMdaov Ohirdgh Kush 'pvaetisG “the worst form of heathenism in 
the world” and that with them “sexual intercourse {vati) with their 
own kindred is lawful, and enjoyment of it is in no respect dependent on 
marriage; thus, should one have a passion for some body, it is lawful to 
gratify it, be it with son or mother.” (Tar. Bash. Tr. 213, 217 and 218 
Note). Erskine quotes this passage and explains that the name of Chiragh- 
Jtush was given to them from the practice said to exist at their religions 
meetings, where men and women met by night, and where, on the lamp 
being extinguished, indiscriminate indulgence followed ”. (H. B.H. Vol. I. 
287 Note). The ‘ Borahs’ were a branch of the Malahida and we know that 
they also were stigmatised as ‘ Chiraghkush Khwafl iChan' tells us that 
he was peraap^lly acquainted with the Peshvoa of the 


CUraghTcush oi HiM^dabaS and tfiat Eis name was J/MHa Jivan— -a fact 
which’ clearly indicates th’at h'e must have been an Ism'aili Borali. 

‘Isami also states that the men put to death by ‘Alau-d-din were 
“ Almiitlan, [i.e. the people of Alamut], who knew no difference between 
wife and daughter and that the people of Hindustan called them Bodah 
also in their own tongue ” 

j 03 jl Oj*'^ ohjjll j*. OI**'! j. 

iFutufiu-s-Salatin,p, WS, verses 6511-3), 
P. 292, 1. 2. (Note on HI. 236, 1. 18), 

Ibn Batuta’s account of the assassination-plot is borne out by the 
FutuJiu-s-Salailn (p. 407, verse 7807 sq.). Though’ the writer does not 
make any mention of ‘ the clumsy device of the projecting beam’, in the 
‘ Kushk’ and does not enter into details, it is clear that the story was known 
to him and Ms contemporaries. 

P. 295> Z. 5 f. f. (Note on III, 245, footnote). 

But BlrdJim, may, after all, be used as the name of a tribe. Tsami 
states that when Eaziyya and Latuniya [Altuniya] recruited an army to 
regain the throne, many men belonging to the warlike tribes in those 
regions, Tonwars, Jatus, Khokhars and Bwahs gathered around them. 

iji jA'ii jjT f 1) AiAj. ^ j. J r.>’. 

f ^ J3 y ■'v 

{FutuhvrS-Balatin, p. 133, verses 2634-5). 

The nearest phonetic approach is to Parlhdr, but there are no Pari- 
har Eajputs in the Punjab, ‘ Parhar ’ and ‘ Parhar’ are said by Mr. H, A. 
Rose to be the names of certain Jat clans in the Montgomery, Dera Ghazi 
Khan and Multan districts, but he also remarks that if ‘Parhar’ is a 
contraction of ‘ Parihar,’ the Parhar Jats are their only representatives. 

P. 319, Z. 28. (Note on III. 317, 1. 14). 

In the Futuhu-s-Saldtln, this folktale is related of Sultan Mahmud 
of Ghazna and an old woman. The drink offered is the juice of a pome- 
granate (pp. Bl-3). 

P. 340, Z. 17. (Note on III. 377, 1. 5). 

I have ventured to suggest that the Amiri-i-Tardb or Tarib was a 
tax on marriages, like the Tui-Begi of Akbar’s days.’TMZ means ‘ marriage.’ 
There was a very similar tax called Lagna-patti under Mahratha rule. 
(S. Sen, Administrative System of the Marathas, p. 560). 

A tax called GhJidpa also is mentioned by Dr. Sen, who states that 
it was a stamping duty on cloth. Imported cloth had to pay a duty of B 
per cent and locally-made fabrics one of 2| per cent ad valorem {Ibid, 
302). But the [t7Mappa] mentioned by the Sultan may have been 
levied for stamping weights and measures. 

P. 343, Z. 11. (Note on III. 380, 1. 6 f. f.). 

Mr, ffilary Waddington, Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, 
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New Dehli, Has Hndly informed me tHat tKe temple of Kalika near tKe 
Okhla Railway Station ie in a village called Badapur, (not Bahapur), 
above a mile to the west of the Dehli-Mattra road, between the third and 
fourth Tcos minar from Dehli. The village called Maloha lies on the Ridge, 
about miles from this temple of Kalika and “ there are a number of 
ruins there, including a hunting-box in a very fair state of preservation.” 
This enables us to fix the spelling of the name which is written in so 
many different ways. The ‘ hunting box’ must be the KusTiM-SMMr of 
Shams. The Kund of Malcba, mentioned by the Sultan, cannot therefore 
be the one near the Kalika Mandlr, but some other tank on the Ridge, 
which was also regarded as holy. Baharpur, where Saltan .Jalalu-d-din is 
said to have encamped, is called Ehokal Pahari by ‘Isami (p. 201, verse 
2928) and also by the T.M. (57, 1. 1). 

P. 348, 1 . 16 f. f. (Note on III. 404, 1. 7). 

Elsewhere, Yazdi states that th.e'Tiiman of Kapak Khan’ and the 
‘ Tuman of Ulja Bugha Salduz ’ were ordered to form and post themselves 
on the bank of river to keep guard there. (Z.N. Vol. 1. 109, 1. 6). They were 
evidently brigades or divisions, named after some famous heroes of the 
past, 

P, 350, 1. 3 f. f. (Note on III. 415, 1. 3 f. f.). 

A village called ‘ Jal’ or ‘ Ohal’ cannot he found now anywhere in this 
neighbourhood and Raverty is most probably right in taking ‘ Chal ’ as a 
common noun, meaning ‘ lake, swamp, pool of water or Dhand* He assures 
us that there is such a lake still in the old bed of the Biah, about thirty 
miles south-east of Multan. (Mihran, 281). Yazdi himself, in another pass- 
age, writes thus about it: 3 Jjf Dijl 33 ^ (Z. N. 

II, 58, 1. 3). See also Ibid, 56, last line, where he states ‘ that Timur en- 
camped J/ Ol ‘ on the bank of that lake’ ‘ Kul’ and ‘ Chal’ are evi- 
dently synonymous terms. ShaK Nawaz is shown, not in Rennell's Atlas, 
but on the Map given in his Memoir, (Edit. 1792), p. 65. See also Md, 
pp. 118-9. 

P. 351, I 17 f. f, (Note on III. 417, 1. 10 f. f.). 

It is recorded in the BMsMh-Ndma of ‘Abdu-l-Hamid, that it rain- 
ed so heavily and incessantly for 36 hours at Thatta and in all the towns 
and plac^ in the vicinity in Rab'i 1. 1047 H. (August, 1637 A.D,), that 
“ many buildings were destroyed and great numbers of men and beasts 
were drowned.” (Text, I. ii. 276, 1. 8 f. f.; E.D. Yll. 61). 

P. 354, 1 17. (Note on III. 444, 1. 20). 

Mr. B. B, Whitehead assures me that this copper coin is genuine and 
that Mr. John Allan of the British Museum is of the same opinion, A 
gold coin, weighing 210 grains, struck at Hisar in 801 H. in the name 
of itie) f -!«Vl was published by Dr. 

Ho^e'in the J.A,S.B. LXVI. 1897, p. 136. Sir Richard feurn, -who has 
a duplicate in ids cabinet, thinks that it may be gamttte. Mr. Allan also 
is. upt sui^e.thait. it ii » forgei^ scdd for and against its 
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geiniineness Has been very ifairly and folly statefl by Dr. Hoerole and the 
matter most be left there. Dr. Hoernle and Mr. Allan are strongly inclined 
to think, however, that this Flisar was not the place of that name in India, 
but one of the towns so-called in Central Asia. 

P, 3S5, 1. 1. (Note on III. 449, 1. 10 f. f.). 

The other village mentioned in this paragraph, Mudiila (1. 21), which 
was six If os from Wazirabad, is Mcmdaula in pargana Loni. It is shown 
on the Map (facing p. 194) in Mr. E. T. Atkinson’s Statistical Account of 
the N.W. Provinces (1876), III. Pt. 2. It lies about 15 miles north of Dehli 
and eight miles south of Katha. (J&ici. 321). 

P. 3SS,I. 4 f.f. (Note on III. 452, 1. 13). 

The village of Mansura (1. 11), where Timur halted on the day before 
he reached Pirozpur, is Mansuri or Masuri on the Mirat-Bijnor road 
near Inchauli, about eight miles from Mirat. (Ibid. 322). 

As Mr. Atkinson agrees with Elliot in holding that Pirozpur lay 
north of Bahsuma, on the Budh Ganga in Hastinapur Mirat dis- 

trict {Ibid, 588), it seems to be the better opinion. 

P. 371 , 1 IS f. f . (Note on III. 645 , 1. 4). 

The name of EIhusrav’s tribe is always written as jly-, Parav, in the 
Futuhu-s~Salatm (p. 362, verse 6919 ; p. 363, verse 6929 ; p. 380, verse 7186). 
This can be easily read as jly., Pawar, i.e. Parmar and may lend some 
support to the old suggestion that Khusrav was some sort of Rajput and 
a Parmar. {Mirai-i-Ahmadi, I. 42, 1. 12; Bird’s Translation in History of 
Gujarat, 167 and Note)! The T. M. (86. 1. 12) and B. (I. 203; Tr. 274) state 
that Khusrav had been captured and enslaved during the conquest of MM- 
wa, the Eajas of which were Par mars. We know also that ‘Alau-d-din 
Khaiji had a corps of ParmAr Hajibs (Chamberlains or Guards) in his 
service and Amir Khusrav speaks of them thus in his Chapter on the con- 
quest of Dhhr Samandar : “ The Malik [Kafur] then ordered some Hindu 
Parmar hajibs to go along with the two or three ambassadors of the Rai 
[Ladar Deo]. The imperial messengers [i.e. the Parmar 5ajibs] ... then 
attacked the EM with their tongues.” (Text, 148, 1. 4; Tr. 92). 

P. 372, last line. (Note on III. 561, 1. 3 1 A). 

‘I^mi also calls him ‘Bhilam’, not ‘Bhim’ {Futu7m-S'Saldtin,22Q, 
verse 4417 ; 274, verse 5288) and this is undoubtedly the correct form. 

P. 380 , 1 7 f. f . (Note on HI 598, 1. 13 f. f .). 

A more satisfactory explanation is perhaps this : Ibn Batuta says else- 
where that there were three cities in Daulatabad. “ It is divided,” he 
writes, “ into three sections ; one is Dawlatabad proper, and is reserved 
for the Sultan and his troops; the second is called Kataha, and the third 
is the_ citadel [v^], which is unequalled for its strength and is called Du~ 
vmygir [Deogiri],” (Gibb. 227). 

EataJca seems to have been the old Hindu city of the Yadava Kings 
and was so called because it was their ‘camp’ (Sansk, Kaiaka). Tsami 
also repeatedly speaks of the city as (Kahtaka) and the fort or 



citadel as ‘D’eogir’, (p. 226, verse 4416; 227, verse 4425 ; 480, verse 9250). 
Ibn Batuta must therefore mean that ‘Duwaygir’ was the name of the 
Qasba, (ie. citadel, not ‘country’), and ‘ Eataba’ that of the old Hindu 
town. 

P. 381, 1. 20. (Note on III. 616, 1. 1). 

These barbarities are mentioned by ‘Isami also, who declares tHaf 
Bahau-d-din Girshasp’s skin was stuffed with straw and his flesh cooked 
and given to the elephants. {Futuh, p. 417, verses 7923-6). 

P. 400, ?. 23. (Note on I?^. 45, Footnote 2). 

In the TdrlJeh-i-Multammadi, compiled by Muhammad Bihamad 
Khan in 842 H., it is explicitly stated that “Mirza Shihrukh was still 
sitting on the throne, which he had occupied for nearly forty years and 
was recognised by the Kings of Indicuas their suzerain" (Rieo, I. 85), 

P. 437, Z. IS f. f. (Note on 17. 247, 1. 17). 

‘ Kinkuta ’ must be ‘ Gangtha ’ near Nurpur ( Post Ofiiee Guide), 

P, 442, 1. 11. (Note on IV, 282, 1. 4). 

‘ Dakdaki’ is ‘ Dugdugee’, 22 miles cast of Pathpur. (TH. 291). 

P. 443, Z, 21. (Note on IV. 285, 1.3). 

Read ‘ Arra ’ for ‘ Kharid.’ Arrah (283, 1. 27) lies in ShaHabad dis- 
trict. Kharid is now in Ballia district and lies on the right bank of the 
Ghogra, but the Kharid of the days of Babur included the country on both 
banlcs of the river near Sikandarpur and thence on that river’s left bank 
down to the Ganges. (B.N. 664, 637 Notes). Ballia itself, of which Kharid 
now forms a part is stated to have been formerly in Shahabad district. (1. 
G. VI. 255). It was afterwards transferred to Benares and then to Ghazipur 
district. {Ibid, 252). It is now a district by itself. 

P. 449, 1. 22. (Note on IV. 342, 1. 9). 

Mr. 0. E. A. W. Oldham who knows the area very well is sure that 
the battle took place near Surajgarh, probably about 6 miles south-west of 
the town. The “ earthen embankments ” of which ‘Abbas speaks (339, 1. 18), 
he says,. “ still stand, though much weatherworn.” See his Edition of the 
J’ournal of Francis Buchanan (District Bhagalpur), p. 296, Note 759. 

P. 450, Z. 13. (Note on IV, 349, 1. 14). 

Sir Richard Burn informs me that the correct name is not ‘ Dennru,’ 
but ‘ Daunrua.’ It is shown on the Map attached to C. H. I. IV. 

P. 450, Z. 15. (Note on IV. 360, 1. 9 f. f.). 

This ‘ Nahrkunda,’ or ‘Bharkunda,’ (p. 419) is not so easily fi;xed. Bloch- 
mann’s description of the boundaries is neither clear nor free from difiS- 
culties. There is a place called ‘ Bharkunda ’ in Hazaribagh district. It is 
a station on the Gomoh-Sone Bast Bank Railway Line. 

P. 486, Z. 8. (Note on V. 18, 1. 16). 

This ‘ Jund ’ may be the same as Chund or ‘ GKaund,’ (OHainpur in 
Shahabad), mentioned, on IV, 323, 1. 6 f. f, q.o. note. Mr. Oldham who 
holds that opinion, points out that “a main route Constantly used by 
armies went across tL:oagh' ShahabS^ ieom Ohunar Benares towards 



South Bihai'.” He reinforces the argument by stating that we Have no 
evidence of Chirand being of strategic importance in those days. 

P. 488, I 17 f.f. (Note on V. 41,1. 13f, 1). 

This word is frequently used in the Journal of Peter Mundy also in 
the form ‘ Gawares,’ for ‘villagers, rustics, thievish Hindus, robbers or 
rebels’, (Journal, II. 73, and Sir Richard Temple’s Note, 92, 111, 120, 
170,172,173). 

P. 493, t 7 f. f. (Note on V. 89, 1. 11). 

Sir Richard Burn points out that the name of the place is spelt as 
‘ Baksar’ and not ‘Bagesar’ in the U, P. Gazetteer (1903), (Unao), p. 154. 
It is there said to have been so called after the shrine of BakesJiwaf Maha* 
deva, which was founded by Tilokchand’s- tenth ancestor, Raja Abhaya 
Chand, Bagheshwar means the ‘ God of Tigers,’ and is an epithet of Maha- 
deva. There is a town called ‘ Bageshwar ’ in Almora district also. (I. G. 
VI.182). 

P. 497, 1. 30. (Note on V. 101, 1. 23). 

Pirishta uses the word in connectionwith the destruction 

of Hindu temples in the Vijayanagar territories, by Ahmad Shah Bahmani. 
i Oljij b u-th-f j i-Xa jr b (I. 321, 1. 4). Elsewhere, he states that 
‘Alau-d-din Shah Bahmani raised mosques in the place of old idol temples, 
which he had destroyed. (1. 333, 1. 3 f.f.). '^'■^Kanisht, which 
is another form or doublet of Kanisa, is used by Tsami also for a Hindu 
temple (p. 498, verse 9705; p. 536, verse 10517). 

P. 511, 1. 2. (Note on V. 217, 1. 19). 

The name of the place is written as jbj" in the Alisanu-f-Tawdrikh 
of Hasan Shamlu, a History of the early Safaris, written in 1080-1085 
A.H. (Ed. N. C. Seddon, p. 3G9, 1. 8 f.f.). 

P. 512, 1. 11 f. f. (Note on V. 227, 1. 2). 

The B. I. text of the T.A. (II. 69, 1. 5 f, f.) inserts a negative in the 
sentence. If it is right, the meaning would be ‘ I have not killed your father 
(done you any irreparable injury). Why then do you pursue me? ’ 

P. 519, 7. 1. (Note on V. 266, 1. 9). 

I learn from a local authority that Gunachaur is just 31 miles south- 
east of ‘ Jullunder ’ city via Phagwara and Banga or Banga. 

‘ Dihakdar ’ is mentioned again at A. N. III. Tr. 706. Akbar is there 
said to have crossed the Sutlej at Maehiwara, halted his army at ‘ Dihak- 
dar ’ and gone on to Ambala by way of Hadiabad, J^andhar andSul^u- 
pur. Dakdar, Dahakdar or Dardak is really a compound of the names 
of two villages which formerly lay in close proximity to each other, vis, 
one called ‘ Dakha ’ and another named ‘ Dar ’ or * Dhar.’ ‘ Dakha ’ still 
exists and has a Branch Post Office, but ‘ Dar ’ or ‘ Dhar ’ is now only a 
mound of ruins, a ‘ Tibba ’ or ‘ Khera 
P. 628, 7. 18. (Note on V. 318, 1. 16). 

Abn-l-Pazl states that these bellicose Sannyasis were ‘ Kurs and Puris’ 
fnd Mr. Beveridge’s explanation is that these “ names apparently repro- 


sent tHe Karas and Pandas”. (A'. N. Tr. II. 423 note). Sir Wolseley Haig 
supposes that these devotees were “aeeastomed to celebrate the anniver- 
sary of the great battle between the heroes of the MahahMrat by a mock 
combat, bat that they had arranged that the combat should be fought in 
earnest on this occasion.” (G, H. I. IV. 95), 

I venture to say that neither of these explanations will bear examina- 
tion. These ‘Kurs (or Gars) and Paris’ belonged to two rival orders of the 
Dashnami Sannyasis who were at war with each other in connection with 
their DaJcsJiina and who have been often known to engage in similarly 
bloody contests. “Shankaraeharya had four disdples, each of whom had 
two or more Chelas of his own, whose total number was ten. Their 
names were, Tirtha, Ishrama, Tana, Arauya, Sarasvati, Puri, Bharati, 
Giri [also 6ur or Gir], Parvata and Sagara. When a Brahman enters 
into any class, he attaches to his own denomination that of the class of 
which he becomes a member, as Tirtha, Puri, Gir, eta” (H.H. Wilson, 
Religious Sects of the Hindus, Select Works, Ed. Rost, 1.202 and note). In 
a similar fight between Gosains, and Bairagis which took place at Hardwar 
in 1760, eighteen hundred persons are said to have been killed. {I.G. XIII 
53). An older incident of 1840 A.C. of which the scene was Dwarka is 
recorded in the DaUstan. (Tr, Shea and Troyer, II. 197). 

, For Tieffenthaler’s sarcastic remark, see Bernoulli, 1. 137. 

P. 537, 1 12 f. f. (Note on Y. 369, 1. 5 f. f,), 

*Newta’ or ‘Neota’ is correct. I am informed that it is a village 
about seven miles from Sangauer Railway Station. 

P. 537, 1 . 1 f, f. (Note on V. 370, 1. 11). 

The town which is called Bajiina and said to have been 12 kos from 
Pathpur (p. 370, 1. 11) is Bajna. It is now in Bhartpur State and shown 
in Constable, 27 0 b. 

P. 543, last line. (Note on V. 407, 1, 4). 

There is a town called Lunkaran-nagar in the State of Bikaner (P. 

O. G,). This should demonstrate the unsoundness of Mr. Beveridge’s deri- 
vation of the name of the Raja, 

P. 544, 1 17. (Note to V. 407, 1. 7). 

Speaking of Tansen, it may be worth while to note that Mr. Tincent 
Smith’s statements about “ the date of his death haying not been recorded 
and of his having continued to serve in the court of Jahangir” (Akbar, 
423) are erroneous. The death of the Master on 15th Ardibihisht of the 
34th year, [26th April 1589], is registered in the Akbar Noma (III. 637, 
Tr. 816). The portrait ‘‘of Jahangir’s reign, depicting a court group, 
which is in the possession of the Royal Asiatic Society” maybe “well 
executed” and of great artistic interest, but it cannot disprove the fact 
of his death having preceded Akbar’s by sixteen years. 

P. 555, 1 , 6 f. f. (Note on IT. 451, 1 13). * 

As there are at least five different recensions in wosknt of the 
Vefatapmchavinskatii it may be neceKtary to state thiA tin* story is the 


fourtK (not tEe tE!r3) in Dr. Emenan’s recently pubKsHea fex? an'd (rans- 
lation o£ JambEalabEatta’s recension (pp. 42-46) and is entitled ‘ How 
Ferauara saved his Lord’s life.’ 

P. 580, 1. 9. (Note on VI. 91, 1. 17). 

I now tKink that it must be Shaikhupur in Kapnrthala State. Akbar 
is stated to have gone out for hunting, and arrived at Sultanpur on tKa 
bank of the Biah. The Khan-i-Khanan was summoned from Sirhind, 
where he had gone to pay his respects to Prince Daniyal. (Ifaasir-i- 
i2a^*Mii, E.D. VI.240).Shaikhupar is about three miles west of Kapurthala, 
which is about twelve miles north-east of Salfcinpur. 

P. 581, I 2 f. f (Note on VI. 101, 1. 6 f. 1). 

He is called Vanangpal Naik Nimbalkar an d Jagpatrao (not JagpaZ- 
raoas in Grant Duff) by Kincaid (1. 114). But perhaps both these forms 
are factitious creations of local panegyrists. 

P. 590, 1. 16. (Note on VI. 151, 1. 13). 

The origin of this strange and much-misunderstood designation is said 
to Have been that Akbar was accustomed to take his bath in a suite of 
rooms, which lay between the Harem and the Diwankhina. At first, a few 
only of his most confidential attendants were permitted to see him here. 
The Diwan and the Bakhshi were then granted admission on urgent State 
business and lastly the greater nobles were granted the same privilege, so 
that many important State affairs came to be discussed and settled there. 
As Shah Jahan did not like the name, ‘ Ghusalkhana,’ he ordered it to be 
called ‘ Daulat Khana-i-Klias.’ {BMshahvama, I.i. 148, 1. 3). See also ‘A.S. 
(I. 247), where the same explanation is given and it is said to have been 
called Ehilvat Khana also. 

P. 602. (Note on VI. 811, 1.12). 

“ The verse of Mir Khusrau”, which the Imperial diarist quotes, will 
be found in the Qiranu-s-S^adain. 

(‘Aligarh Lith.p. 32, 1.7). 

P. 613, I 8. (Note on VI. 368, 1. 12). 

This third opinion is Held by Mr. J, L. Dames also. 

“ The Karlugh Turks were associated with the Shahs of KEwarizm 
and established a principality in Banna and Kurram and were known as 
the Karlugh Ming or Hazara!’ (Houtsma, E.I. Vol, II. 298). 

P. 656, 1 12. (Note on VII. 289, 1. 7). 

Narayan Shenvi, an English agent who had been sent to negotiate a 
treaty of peace between the East India Company and the ruler of Janjira, 
speaks in a letter written from Raigarh on 4th April 1674, of the ‘ Siddi 
Path Khan Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar, who has unearthed the letter, remarks 
that " Khafi Khan is thus proved by contemporary records to be unreliable, 
as Path Khan was not an Afghan”. (Shivaji, 263 note), See also Q. E. 
fespaji,‘'Bombay*and the Sidis, pp. 11, 16. 

Pi 675, I 3 f. f. (Note on VII. 603, 1. 3 f. f). 
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In John -BurJiell’s recently pttblisHed ‘Account of Bombay in tKe 
Days of Queen Anne/ the writer speaks of “ four brass petteraroes and 
ramtackers, fixt with swivels, which carry an eight-ounce shot ” (p. 69). 
The Editor cites three other examples of the use of the word, and notes 
the suggestion that it may have some connection with Hindi faMar, 
‘ striking, impact, knock.’ But may it not be ‘ Bamyackers or ‘ Ramjackees * 
— a corruption of iJdwzchaMff* or iJdwian&r? 

P. 676, 1 (Note on VII. 612, 1. 14). 

Husainpur is a village in pargana Palwal, about 24 miles north-west 
of Agra, on the right bank of the Jumna. Biluehpur, where Muhammad 
Shah had his camp, lies about six miles north of it. It is, most probably, 
identical with the Biluehpur which is mentioned on VI. 886, 1. 17. Shah- 
pur (511, 1. 27) lies about ten miles south of Biluehpur. (Ij.M. II. 80, 82). 
P. 694, I 3 f. f, (Note on VIII. 196, 1. 14 f. f.). 

The ‘Diwan-i-Tan’ and the ‘ Diwan-i-Khalisa’ are mentioned by KHwafi 
Khan also. (E. D. VII. 426). As Dowson has translated the first phrase 
there as ‘ Diwan of the person’, it seems necessary to stress the fact that 
‘ Tan ’ is really the short form of ‘ Tankhwah’, i.e. Cash salaries. (Irvine, 
A. I. M. S9). Manucci tells us that “ the second highest official in the Em- 
pire, (the Wazir being the first), is the Diwan of the Salaries. His duties 
are the receiving of all the revenues of the Empire, the realising of the 
property of deceased persons, and the resuming of the property of all 
those who are removed from, the service. He also carries out any altera- 
tions in offices or allowances ”. (Storia. II. 419). Dr. Ibn Hasan says that 
as“ all papers relating to the TankUwah passed through the hands of this 
minister, he had to keep a list of Mansabdars, a record of revenues col- 
lected and of sureties taken from officials, a Register of branding and 
verification, and the accounts of salaries of all Mansabdars. ” (Central 
Structure of the Mughal Empire, 208). 
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I. 1. 1. 7. Abu Zaidu-l-^asan ofSiraf 

Siraf has disappeared from all modern maps and its place knows it no 
more. It was situated midway between Bushire on the N.W . and Kish 
on the S.E. “ It was the most important and flourishing port in the 
Persian Gulf in the early days of Arab rule. Its prosperity appears to 
have lasted from the seventh Christian century to the twelfth.” 
(Dames, Tr. Barbosa. I. 80 note). Qazvini compares it to Shiraz and 
Muqaddisi to Baghdad (Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 
257-9). It is now represented by Tahiri, Lat. 27°-40'' N., Long. 52M2'' E. 
which is shown in the Times of India New Pictorial Atlas of the 
World, PI. 63. 

I. 3. 1. 8 from foot. The, Balham is the most eminent of the prinees of 

India. 

Elliot’s note on the Balhara (354 infra) is now out of date. The power 
of the Eajas of Valabhi, with whom he seeks to identify them, had been 
demolished before the end of the eighth Christian century. The Balharas 
of Sulaiman and Mas'iidi were the Eashtrakutas, who styled themselves 
‘ Vallabha’ in imitation of their predecessors, the Chalukyas, Govinda 
III Eashtrakuta calls himself Vallabha, Vallabha^Narendra, or Prithivi 
Vallabha. Vallabha-Narendra is identical in meaning with Vallabha- 
Baja, the Prakrit form of which would be Vallaha-Eaya or Ballaha-Eaya. 
This was corrupted into Balharay or Balhara by the Arabs. Dr. Bhau 
Daji was the first to advance the eonjeeture and it was endorsed by 
Buhler in Ind. Ant. VI. 64, but the question was really settled only when 
[Sir] E. G. Bhandarkar explained the true origin in his History of the 
Dekkan (First edit. 1884, p. 50. Vide also Bombay Gazetteer. I. ii. 209 ; 
Fleet, Ibid., 388 note; V. Smith, Early History of India, Ed. 1908, 

pp. 388-9). ^ ,, , 

I. 3. 1. 3 from foot. Be gives regular pay to his troops, M ^ 

4 is among the A^abs. r. ; 

- Thjisis differently rendered ia tiW/Old Engli^ which 

was,' 'Bi^de :,fr(m Eenaudot’s “^Iftis king 
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Mens. Gabriel Ferrand also in the more recent translation of the 
■writings of S'ulaiman and Abu Zaid Hasan interprets the words in 
the same way. “ Le Balhara, fait des dons genereus eomme les Arabes.” 
(yoyage du Marchand Sulaimdn, 1922, p. 47). Thus there is really no 
contradiction between this statement and that to which Dowson draws 
attention in his footnote to p. 7 post. 

I. 3, last line. The coins which pass in his country are the Tatariya 

dirhams. 

Cunningham identifies the Tatariya dirhams with “ the rude silver 
pieces generally known as Indo-Sassanian, because they combine Indian 
letters with Sassanian types. They would appear to have been first 
introduced by the Scythian or Tatar princes who ruled in Kabul and 
North-western India, as they are now found throughout the Kabul 
Valley and the Panjab, as well as in Sind, Rajputana and Gujarat.. *... 
In weight, they vary from 50 to 68 grs. and in age, they range from tlie 
fifth or sixth century down to the period of Mahmud of Ghazni. They 
are frequently found with the silver pieces of the Brahman kings of 
Kabul, which agrees with the statement of Mas‘udi that the Tatariya 
dirhams were current along with other pieces which were stamped at 
Gandhara. The latter I take to be the silver drachmas of the Brahman 
kings of Kabul whose dynasty began to reign about 850 A.D.” (Ancient 
Geography of India, Ed. 1871. pp. 313-14). 

Cunningham’s explanation is certainly more satisfactory than 
Thomas’s fanciful derivations of ‘ Tatariya’— from the Tahi rides or the 
still more remote Greek ‘ Stater ’. The only difficulty is that both Sulei- 
man and Mas’udi state that the Tatariya dirhams exhibited on their 
surface the year of the reign of the king in whose name they were struck. 
But these Indo-Sassanian or Gadhiya coins bear no inscription what- 
ever, neither name of ruler, nor date. They do not even exhibit an easily 
“ intelligible device ” and it was only after tB% study of an extensive series 
of specimens that modern numismatists were able to recognise in 
“the apparently meaningless marks, extreme degradations of the 
king’s bust and the fire-altar with attendants, which are the 
characteristic features of the Sassanian coinage.” (Vincent Smith, 
Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, 1. 233. PI. xxv). The 
derivation of the synonymous designation, Qadhiya, is uncertain. One 
suggestion is that the worn fire-altar was supposed to be an ass’s head 
and gave rise to the appellation of ‘ Gadhiya Paisa’ or ‘Ass-money’. 
(B.G. I. i. 469 n.). Another connects it with the Gadhwal [Gahadwal, 
or Gardabhila] dynasty of Qanauj. 

I 4. Z. 2. They are dated from the year in which the dynasty acquired 

the throne, 

i,.;. But Masudi who has copied the passage from Snlaiman says: 
“The are impressed with the date when their Jdng succeeded 
(Bl-Masudi’s Historical 'Encyclopaedia, Tr. Spren^er, 
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389). Meynard’s rendering is similar : “tHey bear tKs date from the 
accession of the reigning prince” (Tr. in Prairies d' Or. I. 383). In 
the old English versions the passage is translated thus: “They 
bear the year of his [the king's] reign, from the last of the reign 
of his predecessor” (p. 15). The words used by Mas‘udi are (tf^^ 

The fact that Sulaiman himself follows up this averment with another to 
the effect that the Balharas “dated their eras from the beginning of 
their kings’ reigns,” shows that this is the right meaning of the words used 
by him. Many of the Bashtrakuta inscriptions are dated in the regnal 
years of the king occupying the throne at the time, though the Shaka 
era is also used in others. 

I. 4, L15. And their [Balharo] Icings live long^ frequently resigning 

for fifty years. 

This happens to be actually true of the Balhara or Bashtrakuta 
kings of the period in which Sulaiman and Blas'ndi lived and wrote. 
Amoghavarsha I reigned from 814 to 877, and his son and successor, 
Krishna II, from 877 to 915 A.C. (Duff, Chronology of India, 300; 
Smith, E. H. 1. 387; Bhandarkar in B. G. I. ii. 199-203; Fleet, Ibid. 
401-415). 

I. 5. Z. 1. The women {of the Tcingdom ofTafak] are white and the most 

beautiful in India. 

Mas'fidi who has copied the passage into his own work adds these 
words: “They are praised for their beauty in books De Coifu 
Ars Amatoria] and sailors are exceedingly anxious to buy them. They 
are known under the name of Tdqinians.” (Sprenger, loc. cit. 390, 
Prairies. I. 383). Yule understood the allusion as applicable to the 
“race now called Kafirs, the beauty of whose women is still so much 
extolled.” (Cathay and the "Way Thither, Ed. Cordier, I. 242 note). 
Cunningham was disposed to think that the women of the lower hills in 
the Punjab were meant (A.G. L 152). But Sulaiman’s Tafak [or Taqan] 
was a small kingdom which covered the modern districts of Sialkot and 
Qujranwala (Imperial Gazetteer ot India, Ed. 19(B, XII. 353) and 
the allusion may be to the women of the (Jakfchars, who are found iit 
these districts and are “ famed for their beauty.” (Brskine, History of 
Babar and Humayun, II. 425). 

The old kingdom of Taqi which Hiuen T.siang calls Tseh-kia, had 
“ embraced the whole of the Punjab plains from the Indus to the Beas”, 
(Tr.jBeal, Buddhist Eecords of the Western World, 1. 165note;Oanniag- 
ham, A. G. I. 148; Smith, E. H. 1. 327), but it was greatly reduced at 
this time and we know that Sankarvarman, the Baja of Kashmir, had 
Compelled Alakhana, the Qurjiara- king, to cede to Me® 

' The' a IWwerf^^ 

were .trace Andisjnfted thei-'Ptm|4h*'^3i^ who still exist 

■ '-AS 'dheluil 
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Eavi” (A. G.I.152), 

I. 5. 1. 5. These ihi'ee states iorder on a kingdom called EuJimi, 

Most authorities are agreed that this kingdom of Rulimi was in 
Bengal. The elephants, the exceedingly fine muslins, the rhinoceros, 
the Kaudis used as money, all leave no doubt on that. head. 
But the origin of the name has not been satisfactorily elucidated. 
Yule was at one time inclined to trace Ruhmi to Eahmaniya, “ the 
name by which Pegu is mentioned in Burmese literature”. (Cathay and 
the Way Thither, Ed. Cordier. I. 243). Afterwards, “ he derived it from 
Eamu, which lies half-way between Chittagong and Akyab, a few miles 
east of Cox’s Bazar in Arakan”, because “ during the dispute which led to 
the First Burmese War in 1823-4, the governor of Arakan demanded 
from the British the cession of Murshidabad and all the provinces to the 
east of it, as they were all natural parts of his own kingdom.” (Travels 
of Marco Polo. Tr. II. 100). The great Arabist Lane thought that Ruhmi 
was Sumatra (Trans. AZf Laila, Notes, IIL 80), Other authors connect 
it with ‘ Mrohaung’ or ‘ Myohaung ’ (now in Akyab district), one of the 
old capitals of Arakan. 

But Arakan is rarely, if ever, mentioned in Hindu literature or 
history. It was a remote tract inhabited by savages who were beyond the 
pale of civilization. It is also improbable that a kingdom of the fame and 
magnitude which the Arab travellers ascribe to Ruhmi should have been 
named after an obscure place like Ramu or even after Mrohaung. 
Moreover, it appears clearly from the annals of Arakan itself, that the 
capital of the province in the ninth century was not at Mrohaung, but 
at Dwaravady near the modern Sandoway. It was removed to Mrohaung, 
further north, only in the tenth century, many years after Sulaiman 
wrote. (Imp. Gaz, V. 391-2; Phayre, History of Arakan.) 

Mas'udi also mentions the kingdom of Eahma and expressly states that 
“ Rahma is the title for their kings, and generally at the same time, their 
name. ” (25 infra). The significance of this cannot be over-emphasised. It 
seems to me to furnish the clue to the solution of the riddle. We know 
from the evidence of contemporary inscriptions that Bengal was at this 
time ruled by the Pala dynasty. A chieftain named Gopala, who was a 
devout Buddhist, became king about 740 A.O. He is said to have 
reigned for forty-five years and to have been succeeded 
by Dharmapdla who is certainly known from epigraphie evidence 
to have reigned for, at least, thirty-two years. The Tibetan 
historian, Taranath, states that his kingdom extended from the Bay 
of Bengal to Jalandhar in the north and the Vindhyan range in the 
south,” The chronology of the dynasty has not been exactly 
determined, but Dharmapala is held by a consensus of competent 
scholars to have been reigning about 8X0 A.O. (Smith, E. H. I. 367-8; 
I)ufiE,:0.:I. 75,298). A more recent writer, Mr. E. 0. Majmudar, 
that he re^ed from 780 to 8X2 A.O. (Art on the Chronology of 
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tHe Pala Kings in J. A. S. B. 1921, p. 5), Mr. C. V. Vaidya, tHnSs Ke 
was in power from 800 to 825 (Mediaeval Hindu India, 11. 140). 

It seems to me that ‘Eahma ' which is said by Masudi to have been 
the title or name of the king as well as of his kingdom, is to be explained 
by the fact that the kingdom was described in the original writing to 
which Sulaiman and Mas'udi were indebted for their knowledge, as 
dll». This phrase is equivocal and may mean, ‘the kingdom 
of Dbarma’ and also ‘ the king Dharnia’. The ‘dal ’ was subsequently 
supposed to be a ‘ re ’ and the ‘ re ’ a ‘wav \ The phrase was thus misread 
as or ‘ kingdom of Ruhmi 

Sulaiman’s account of the Indian kingdoms is, as Yule puts it, “a 
medley of disjointed notes put together at random and the information 
is extremely vague.” His knowledge of India was both “slight and 
inaccurate and he had no distinct conception of the magnitude of the 
country” (Cathay, I. Introd. clii). He does not appear to have personally 
known anything of Bengal and he is repeating only what he had heard 
or read in some previous author. This is clear from the expressions, ‘ It 
is said’ and ‘ It is stated,’ which he prefixes to his averments. It seems 
almost certain that he found the name of the kingdom or the king only in 
some manuscript and read it wrongly as Al-Buhmi instead of ‘Al-Dharmi’ 
or ‘ Al-Dharma ’. 

Another possible elucidation may be ‘Eangamati’, which would be 
written as by Arabs, and might have been wrongly read as ari-J 
(Eajmi) and then (Eahmi). Eangamati (Constable, PI. 29 Co) was the 
old capital of Karpa Suvarpa and lies 12 miles north of Mnrshidabad in 
Bengal, on the site of an old city called Kurusona-ba-gadh, which is a 
local corruption of Karpa Suvarpa (J. A. S. B. xxii,.281 ff ; Mi. 316-28; 
Ind. Ant. vii. 197; E. H. 1. 311 note). The kingdom comprised 
the modern districts of Bhagalpur, etc. and is said by Hinen Tsiang 
to have been ruled by i^asanka in the 7th century (Beal, loc. dt. I. 
201, II. 210, 212). But this explanation is negatived by the fact that 
Eahmi is written by Sulaiman as well as Mas'adi (Prairies. 1. 384; 
Sprenger, 390) not as with the Arabic ‘ Ha’ but with the Persian. 

In any case, it is clear that if Mas'udi’s statement about ‘ Rahma ’ 
having been the name of the king, has any meaning or significance, 
the derivations from Eahmaniya, Samn and Mrohaung must be un- 
tenable and badly off the mark. 

I. 5. 1. 7. He [the Mng of Buhmi] is at war with the Balkara, as he is 

with the Mng of Jurz, 

This also is historically correct. The Palas of Bengal, tie 
ESshtraku^s and the Pratiharas of Qananj were frequently at war with 
one another. Dharmapala of Bengal is known to have conquered Indra- 
raja of Mahodaya [*.e. Qanauj—Salaiman’s kingdom of Jor#] and to have 
given the sovereignty to Ohakrayu®® afeat 0 I. 75; 

Smith, E. H. 1. 349 and said to have been 
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n • VI f v,t<! tKrone bv Nagbbiatta, tHe Gurjjara king of Qanauj. 

deprived of bis tbione^ L^^bbatta ’ ' the chronic warfare between^ the 
“Daring the reign of JSIaoOaa., , ;j OnnJnaa ITT claims to have 

Gurjjaras anS (B.H.I. 350; op. Vaidya, 

obtained a A^0*^“ Indra III Easlitrakuta captured Qanauj, 

the aid of the 0 »““ j“Le the fact that uo ruier of Et«a 

or «Str‘totr.r;i .0 w.r either with the Edehtrahatae 

or the Gmijaras of Qauauj ” is motUr in tU 

I.B. hSfromfoot. Afta- this ktngmmL i. called KasUin. 

interior of ths emntrg, atcay from . _ ‘ Kgnian 

(26 mfra, and P. omes. L » t Lakhimpnr in Assam. 

‘Kishbin’ into •Latahmipnr and t^eu y 

lection mdicates th j required. Kamatapnr, the capital lay 

additlonof a single dot , all 

^oOrru^^bar and 

•. »ud is ab.at .urty miles 

“l"of EangPUr. (1 «• 3®. “S 

proper wag it. middle part and Sadiya 

the eastern. (Cunningham, A. G. I- odO). c< i • - 

The chief point noted about the people of the country by Snlaiman, 

as well ashyMas‘iidi,i3that the inhabitants were Mt and handsome. 
The beanty and charm of the women of Kamarupa is the suhaeot of 
frequent allusion and admiration in Sanskrit literature. Abal_ Fa^l 
states that the people of Kamarhpa, (which he notes is also called Kam^a), 
are a good-looking race. (Im. Tr. Jarrett. II. 117). Shihabu-d-dra 
Talish, who took part in Mir Jumla’s illusory conquest of Assam, 
and wrote a contemporary account of it, observes that the women of 
Assam are remarkable for the beauty and delicacy of their features, 
softness of body, fairness of complexion, and the loveliness of their 
hands and feet”. {FathmaVlbriyUs Tr. hy Sir Jadn Nath Sarkar in 
Journa], Bihar and Orissa Besearch Society, 1. 1915, p. 190).^ 

The identity of this Kashbin or Kaman with Kamta m KaMarupa 
fe also shown by the fact that Khurdadbih specifically mentions the king 
V ,.v 0 f,;temrun, “ which is contigdoas to Ghina ”, as the seventh of the ^eat 
liSv^^ns of India, the other six being the Balhara, the rulers of Ijafan, 
Ana and Bahmi. (13 and 14 iw^rn). 
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I. 5, last line. He [the Mng of Kiranj] collects large quantities of 

amber. 

WHat Sulaiman means, is not ‘ amber’, bat ‘ ambergris.’ Amber is a 
fossilised vegetable production, or resin. It is, as Tavernier puts it,“ tbe 
congelation of a species of gum”. (Travels, Tr. Ball. II. 137). 
Ambergris consists of the “ faeces of the Cachalot or sperm-whale which 
inhabits the Indian Ocean”. (Ibid. 1S8 note) . 

The confusion between ‘amber’ and ‘ ambergris’ is of long stand' 
ing. Mr. Dames notes that in Barbosa and other Portuguese writers of 
the 16th and 17th centuries, awiSre means ‘ambergris’ and not 
‘ amber’ and he deplores the fact that Sir Clements Markham should have 
disseminated an ancient error by rendering ambre by ‘ amber ’ and 
not ‘ambergris’, in his Translation of Garcia d’Orta’s work on tbe 
‘Drugs and Simples of India’. Garcia states that this anibre is 
of three sorts, white, grey and black, and that it is found in the Malclive 
Islands, The old English factor, Ralph Pitch, also speaks of this sub- 
stance as ‘ ambre’, but means ambergris. (Poster, Early English Travels 
in India, 47). 

The word used in the original Arabic text is and it is correctl y 
rendered by ‘ambergreese’ in the old English translation of 1733, 
Sulaiman explicitly states there that ‘ambergreese’ is obtained in the 
Maidive Islands and is found there in “ lumps of extraordinary bigness ” 
at the “ bottom of the sea.” (he. cit. 2). Abu Zaid also speaks of a variety of 
‘Ambar or ambergris, which is “ found in the belly of a fish of the whale 
kind.” (Id. 94; see also Mas'udi, Sprenger, 349; Prairies. I. 334). 

Qiranj may be Kalinga, the old name of “ the region once known as 
the * Northern Circars’ on the coast of the Bay of Bengal, extending from 
the Krishna to the Mahauadi. ” (Pule, Hobson Jobson, s. v. Kling). 
Thornton says (Gazetteer, s.n.) that the ‘Circars’ correspond to the 
modern districts of Guntur, Masulipatam, Rajmundry, Vizagapatam and 
Ganjam. But the form ‘ Qiranj ’ bears a greater phonetic resemblance to 
Ooringa, an ancient seaport in the Coeonada taluk of Godavari district, 
which his 32 miles south-east of Rajmundry, The East India Company 
had a factory here. (I.G. X. 398 ; H. J. s. v. Coringa). The king of Qiranj 
is here said to have been also “ well-provided with elephants’ teeth,” and 
Mas'udi, too, states (25 infra) that the country “ produced large numbers 
of elephants.” Hiuen-Tsiang had observed about three hundred years 
before, that Kalinga was noted for its breed of “ tawny wild elephants 
which are much prized by neighbouring provinces”. (Tr. Beal, 11. 207). 

I. 6, 1. 2. They eat pepper green in this country because it is scarce. 

The meaning of this paradoxical averment seems to be that the 
quantity grown in the surrounding parts was not so, plentiful that 
the surplus could be dried for J^urposes of export. Barbosa makes a 
very similar remark about the island of Sa,n Lodreaep, (Madagascar). 

“ There is,” he writes, “ ginger ip Gje they make no use^ 
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save to eat it green/’ (Travels, Tr. Dames. 1. 25). ^ ^ 

I. 6, 1 4. When the Ung of Sarandlh dies, Us corpse is carried on a 
low carriage very near the ground,, etc. 

I do not Snow if this strange custom really existed at any time 
in Geylon, though it is jast what might be expected from the Buddhist 
doctrines of the vanity of all earthly things. The nearest approach to 
a parallel that I can recall is in the Sixth Voyage of Sindbad. It is there 
said of the king of Sarandib that “ while he is on a march, an officer who 
sits before him on an elephant, from time to time, cries out with a loud 
voice, ‘This is the great Monarch, the powerful and tremendous 

Sultan of the Indies This is the crowned Monarch, greater than even 

was Solomon or the great Mahraj.’ After he has pronounced these 
words, another officer who is behind the throne, cries in his turn, ‘ This 
monarch who is so great and powerful must die, must die, must die.’ 
The first officer then replies, ‘Hail to Him who lives and dies not !”’ 

I. 6. 1 . S from foot. What astonished me was that he was not melted by 

the heat of the sun. 

But in the Old English Translation, the sentence is rendered thus : “ I 
was astonished he had not lost his eyesight by the heat of the sun.” (p. 
32). And M. Perrand’s much more recent French version is in exact 
agreement with it; “ Je fus etonnd que son ceil n’ait pas et6 detruit par 
le ehaleur du soleil.” {loc. cif. 66). The man who stood naked with his 
face turned towards the sun was one of the sect of AMshamuMiis whom 
Hiuen-Tsiang saw at Prayag. “They keep themselves,” he writes, 
“ stretched out in the air from the top of a pillar, with their eyes fixed on 
the sun, and their heads turning with it to the right as it sets.” (Beal. 
loc. cit. I. 234). Mr. Orooke tells us that the sect still exists. “ They are 
followers of Shiva and are so called because they keep their face turned 
toward the sky until the neck muscles become rigid, and the head remains 
fixed in that position.” (Tribes and Oastes of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, I. 78). 

1. 8. 1. 1. There is a story concerning a king of Kumar. 

Qumar is neither the country about Cape Comorin, as Dowson 
imagined, nor Eamarupa, as others have suggested. It is Khmer, the old 
name of Cambodia or Annam. “ The various indications given by the 
Arab geographers leave, ’’ states Yule, “ no doubt on that head. It was, 
they say, (1) on the continent and facing the direction of Arabia, i.e. 
West. (2) It produced the most valuable kind of aloe-wood. (3) It was 
three days’ voyage west of Sanf (Champa or Cochin China) and 10 or 20 
days’ sail fromZabaj” i.e. Sumatra or Java.” (Cathay, First Ed. 
519, 569; H. J. a, v. Oomar), Khurdadbih explicitly states that the Qumari 
aloe wood was so called because it came from Qumar, a country 
three days’ journey from Sanf i. e. Champa. (Text in Journal 
A^Migm, (1865), p. 291.=Goeje’s Ed. in the Bibliotheca Oeographorum 
VI. 68, 1. 13; Tr, 49). 
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I. 8« L 6, The inhahUants [of Oomar] ahstain fi*om alt sorts of tcim, ' 

■ "Here is an^ from the^AraMan Nigtits. From, tbenee we 

made, for the island of Oomari, where ' the best species of the aloe grows, 
and whose' inhabitants submit ' themselves ' to a law iiot 'tO' drink wine/^ 
(Smdbad^s Fifth Voyage).' ■ 

1. 8. 1. 7 from foot. The king [of Zahaj] and Ms warriors cdl carried 
tooth brushes and cleaned their teeth several times a day. 

This incidental reference to a characteristic trait of Hindu manners 
is noteworthy. Contrasting Chinese manners with those of the people of 
India, Sulaiman notes that “ the Indians wash and clean, not only their 
months with tooth brashes and water, but the whole body, before they eat, 
while the Chinese have neither of these customs.’^ (Old English Trans. 36). 
Hinen-Tsiang also was struck by the novelty of the practice, as he had 
not witnessed it in his own country, and writes, “ After eating, they 
[the people of India] cleanse their teeth with a willow-stick and wash their 
hands and mouth. (Beal, I. 77). The people of Zahaj (Sumatra) had 
Indian affinities and appear, in fact, to have been colonists from India. 
Those of Qumar [Khmer] were offshoots of the Yellow Eace. The two 
peoples had carried tlieir national customs to the country of their 
adoption. 

M. Gabriel Ferrand has recently suggested, in the light of certain 
inscriptions, that this Maharaj was the king of Sumatra, and not of Java, 
and that this invasion of Khmer actually took place, at some time in 
the 8th century in the reign of Jayavarman II, r. 724-791 A.C., or that 
of his predecessor. {Journal Asialique, 1932, p. 275 and note). 

I. 9. t 8 from foot. All those mho eat the rice are obliged, when the 
king dies or is slain, to burn themselves to the very last man. 

This custom seems to have prevailed all over India and was not 
confined, as Eeinaud asserts, to the Nairs. Mas^udi, who has copied the 
statement, adds that the men who thus killed themselves immediately after 
the death of their king were called the singular of which is 

and that this word signifies “ Sincere friends of the deceased, who die 
with his death and live with his life.^’ {Prairies, IL 87). He does not, 
however, mention the rice-eating ceremony. There are several curious 
references to this strange institution in Hindu as well as Muhammadan 
literature. 

Bana informs us that when Prabhakar Vardhana, the father of 
Harsha of Qanauj died (c. 605 A.O.), his physician and several of his 
ministers and servants burnt themselves with him {Harsha Charita, 
Tr. Thomas and Cowell, 161). The usage is mentioned also in Dandin's 
Dasha Kumar Charita {Purva Pzfhikd, TJcchvas 4. sub initio). 
When Viradhavala Vaghela died (1238 AH), “one hundred and 
eighly-two of his servants passed with, their lord t4 the flames and 
Tejahpal, his tninister, had to interpose a military force to prevent 
further sacrifices'',-' (Forfait Reprint 
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I. 251; B. G. 1. Pt. i. 203). 

The voluntary immolation of the intimate associates of Indian kings 
is also mentioned in the Kitab al Fihrist of Abul Faraj Maliammad bin 
Ishaq (written in 377 H. 987 A.G). He states that “ there is in India a 
sect called Al-Rahmaryna (*='.yU0- They are the partisans of kings, and 
it is a part of their law in their religion to aid kings. They say God the 

Creator .has made them kings and if we are slain in their service, 

we go to Paradise”. (Tr. by Rebatsek in J.B.B.R.A.S. XIV. 50). 
Eehatsek suggested, following Brokhaiis and Eeinaud, that the name must 
be Rajpiitriyah, ‘ sons of kings’, but my submission is that the correct 
restoration is Bdjamaitraiha, ‘friends of the king’, “sincere friends 
who died with his death, and lived with his life,” as Mas‘udi puts it. The 
author of the (c. 1013 A. 0.) ‘ Book of the Marvels of Hind ’, 

(More des M erveilles de I'Inde, Bd. Van der Lith and Marcel Devie, 
115 and 118) also refers to the practice. Amir Khusrau also, has left it 
on record that when Harpala Deva, the son-in-law of Rama Deva of 
Devgiri, was flayed alive by the orders of Qu.tbuddin Mubarak, “the 
Hellites who had accompanied him out of regard and fought by his side, 
also afforded food for the flames of the infernal regions.” (Iduh SipiJir in 
E. D. III. 664). At a still later date, Barbosa observes that “ when the 
king of IMarsynga [Vijayanagar] dies, not only four or five hundred 
women, but many men who are his intimates are also burnt with him.” 
(Tr. Dames, I. 217). Lastly, Abul Pazl says in the Atn-i-AJchari that 
when the king of Assam dies, his principal attendants of both sexes 
voluntarily bury themselves in his grave. (Tr. Jarrett. II. 118). 

1. 10. 1. 15 from foot. There is a numerous colony of Jews in Sarandib 
and people of other religions, especially Manichaeans. 

There is no specific reference to Manichaeans here. The word used 
is “^. 3 ^ (Old English Trans, p. 84), which is applied very loosely to 
Dualists in general, i.e. to all persons who believe in Two Principles or 
Personalities and not to Manichaeans only. Mas'udi reckons among the 
‘ Sanawiya ’ the followers of Manes, Mareion, Bardesanes, Mazdak, etc. 
(Sprenger, 228 and note = Prairies, I. 200). An identical statement 
occurs in the Fihrist of Ishaq-al-nadim (Nicholson, History of Arabic 
Literature, 364). 

Oosmas, an Egyptian monk, who wrote about 547 A.G. a geographical 
treatise, entitled the ‘Christian Topography,’ says of the island of 
Taprobane or Siedliba [Sinhaldvipa] that it was “ a great mart for the 
people of those parts and that it had a church of Pei-sian Christians 
who had settled there, a Presbyter who was appointed from Persia and a 
Deacon and a complete ecclesiastical ritual?’ (Tr. McCrindle, Hakluyt 
Society, 365). The men referred to by Oosmas were not Manichaeans but 
Nestprian Christians from Persia. The Nestorians are included in the 
0(i^ditdiya or Dualists, by Shahrastahi and other Arab writers, because 
though they “ believed in the divinity and humanity of Christ, they 
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denied their union in a single seif-eonscious personality. As tlie 
personality was thus broken up by them into a duality, they were called 
Dualists.” There can be little doubt that Abu Zaid’s Sanaiclija 
were Persian or Syrian Christians of the Nestorian persuasion, not 
Manichaeans. The old Christian communities which had settled at Qailon, 
Eottayara, St. Thomas’s Mount and other places in Southern India, so 
early as the sixth century, all belonged to this Syrian or Nestorian 
Church (Smith, E. H. I. 221-2. Eae, the Syrian Church in India, passim; 
Houtsma, Encyclopaedia of Islam. Ill, 903.) Their descendants still 
constitute a progressive and influential community in Travaneore. 

1. 10, 1 . 13 from foot Great licentiousness prevails in this country 
[8arandlb\ among (he women as well as the men. 

This is most probably an old voyagers’ canard. Yule tells us that 
the custom of getting wives and daughters prostituted by strangers is 
attributed by old European travellers to various peoples. Marco Polo 
ascribes it to a province of Tibet. (Travels, Tr. Yule, I 210; 212; II. 
530), Varthema to the people of Tenasserim (Tr. Badger, 202), Eichard 
to the inhabitants of Arakan (Pinkerton’s Collection of Voyages and 
Travels, IX. 760-1), Linschoten to those of Pegu and Tenasserim (Ed. 
Burnell and Tiele. I. 98), Bernier to certain remote districts in the 
Himalayas, and Captain Wood and others to . the Hazaras. (Journey to 
the Source of the Oxus, 129). Yule remarks (Tr. Marco Polo, II, 56-7 
notes) that some at least of these asseverations are mere travellers’ tales 
and totally unworthy of credit. 

However that may be, this scandalous imputation of lubricity to 
Ceylon’s womankind is found in Manueei also. He states that it was 
“the custom of the country and that they held it a great honour to 
entertain Portuguese soldiers and even friars in this way”. (Storia, Tr. 
Irvine, lY, 152). And Eobert Knox had, some years before, preferred 
the same charge against the people of the island. “ When intimate friends 
or great men chance to lodge at their houses, they will send their wives 
or daughters to bear them company in their chamber • . ■ . They do not 
matter or regard, whether their wives, at the first marriage, be maids or 
not; and for a small reward, the mother will bring her daughter, being 
a maiden, unto those that do desire her.” (Historical Relation of the 
Island of Ceylon, Ed. 1681, p. 92; Ed. of 1817, pp. 186-7). 

I. 11. 1. 5. The Indian aloes called al Kamruni from Kdmrun, the name 
of the country in which it grows. 

It is not easy to say whether this ‘ Kamruni ’ relates to Kh'mer, 
iCambodia] or Kamarupa [Assam]. “ The fine eagle-wood of Champa ” 
[Oochin-China] and Khmer [Cambodia],” writes Yule, is the result of 
disease in a leguminous tree, Algexy Ion Agallci^uM, while an 
inferior kind, though of the same arbmatie propertl^ is derived from 
an entirely different order [Aj|a*Zarl^c^], Agallochum, ahd 

•is found as far north Fold, ^d, Cordier, H, 
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272). The first is the variety eallefl Qurmri (p. 8 tt?jfe), from Khmer, 
the old name of Cambodia, the second, is the KaOTfttJie of Idrisi. But the 
two varieties are often confounded by Oriental writers on account of the 
phonetic resemblance between Qumari, Qamrui, Kamruniand ‘Kamriipi.’ 
The Kamarupi aloe-wood is that which Abul Fazl refers to, when he says 
that the exists in the hills of Sylhet. (Aw, Text. I. 391. 

Ti'. Jarrett, II. 125). 

Abu Zaid’s ‘ Kamruni ’ aloe-wood may be the product from Khmer, as 
Mas'udi who has borrowed the passage speaks of it as ‘Qumari.’ (Spren- 
ger, 384; prairies. 1, 376), and both these authors lay stress upon its 
having been of the ‘ finest’ and most expensive variety. But Abu Eaid’s 
spelling may point to the Assam variety. 

Qazvini quotes, from the spurious work attributed to Mis‘ar bin 
Muhaihil, a passage in which Saimuri aloes or aloe-wood from Saimur is 
mentioned, but ‘Saimuri’ must be an error of transcription for Qumari. 
1. 13 , 1.7. The other sovereigns of this country are those of J aha, Tafan, 
Jusr, Ghanah, IheMngof Zabaj is called Alfikat. 

The fourth name is written as ‘'i'*, and (1. 17 infra). Goeje in 
his edition of Khurdadbih reads ^.1® Ghaba (Text, 16, 1. 11, Tr. 13; 67, 1. 7. 
Tr. 47). I have shown in another note that Khurdadbih is referring to the 
king of the vlfl i.e. the Pandya ruler of Madura, M‘abar or the 
Coromandel coast. Goejo reads the name of the king of Java as and 
explains it, on the authority of Kern, as Pati-jah, or J&vapati, Lord of 
Java (Tr. 13 note). 

1. 13 . 1. 11 . The kings and people of Hind regard fornication as lawful 

and tcine as unlawful. 

The word in the text is I’j, which means illicit sexual intercourse of 
any kind, i e, fornication and adultery, but also prostitution. It is in 
this last sense that it is used here. Ma‘sudi notes with surprise that ^ j 
was recognised and regulated by law in China and that the State derived 
a revenue from the women who lived such disorderly lives. Both 
Sprenger (Lc. 317) atad Meynard (1. 296) render Hj, here by “ prostitution.” 

As regards the punishment of adultery by the Hindus, the older 
traveller, Sulaiman notes that ‘‘ if any man in the Indies runs away with 
a woman and abuses her body, they kill both him and the woman, unless 
it can be proved that she was forced, when the man only is punished.” 
(Old Eng. Trans 34). On the other hand, Abu Zaid, remarks in his 
‘Supplement’, that “in the Cans ot Inns, which the Indians build for 

the accommodation of travellers, they settle public women who 

expose themselves to travellers and the Indians number this among their 
meritorious deeds.” {Ib. 87-8). 

' ’ ’ But Alberfini puts the matter in truer perspective thus : “ People think 
vrtth regard to harlotry that it is allowed with them [the Hindus]. . -.In 
^ is not as people think, but it is rather this that the 
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Hindus are not very severe in punishing whoredom. The fault, However, 
in this lies with the kings and not the nation. ... . . The kings niake them 

[the women who sing, dance and play in the temples] an attraction for 
their cities, a bait of pleasure for their subjects, for no other than 
financial reasons. By the revenues which they derive from the business, 
. . . . they want to recover the expenses which their treasury has to spend 

on the army”. (India , Tr. Sachau. 11.157). Other Arab authors too, 
refer to this ‘ sacred prostitution —the custom of maintaining troops of 
dancing-girls dedicated to the worship of the Hindu deities, which still 
prevails in Southern India, Hiuen Tsiang also was struck by it. (Beal, 
op. eit. 11.274). 

1. 13. 1. 17. The elephants are generally about nine cubits high, except 
those of ‘Anab, which are ten and eleven ciibits. 

The word for ‘ cubits ’ is which is generally taken to be equiva- 
lent to 24 fingers, i.e, about 18 inches. (Cunningham, A.G.I, 575). 

Nine cubits would therefore work out at about thirteen feet and a half 
—which is a gross overstatement. Sir J. E. Tennent animadverts upon 
the extravagant estimates of elephants’ heights which were current in 
Ceylon in his own day (c. 1860) and declares that out of eleven hun- 
dred measured by him, not one reached eleven feet. (Wild Elephant and the 
Method of Capturing it in Ceylon, 30. See also his Account of Ceylon, II. 
290-1). Some older European travellers also, e. g. Coryat and Terry, speak 
of elephants thirteen and fifteen feet high. (B. T. I. 217 and 304). Manueci 
characteristically goes one better and states that the captain of Shah 
Jahan’s elephants was 12 cubits, i.e. 18 feet (!) in height. (Storia do 
Mogor. Tr. Irvine. II, 10,127). But Jahangir nails the fib to the counter. 
He tells us, that the two tallest elephants in his stables measured 4^ and 
4 7/32 Ilahi gas (TuzuJc, Text. 234, 1. 12 ffi = Eogers’ Tr. 11. 18), ix. 
eleven feet or a little more at 31 inches to the gaz. See also Babiirndma, 
Tr. A. Beveridge, Tr. 488-9. The Euclyelopaedia Britanniea also states 
that “ African elephants somewhat exceed in height the Asiatic species, 
but even they- never stand more than eleven feet high at the shoulders.” 
The largest African elephant in modern times— Barnum’s Jumbo the 
Great— stood ten feet nine inches, the largest Ceylon elephant Wal-aliya 
ten feet, ten and a half inches. (Ninth Edit. VIII, 124). 

‘Anab’ is undoubtedly wrong and, Meynard has ‘Aghbab.’ Goeje also 
reads v';«l (67. 1. 3; Tr. 47). Mas‘adi calls them {Prairies. I. 

208), but the right reading must be ‘r’'/! , the plural of ^ Estuary. 
;^lberani says there is a great near Dravara (66 infra) and explains 

that “ a is not formed, as a gulf (Jj^) is, by the ocean’s penetrating into 
the continent, but by an expanse of flowing water, which is changed there 
into (B,tai^ding water and is cpimect^ with the ocean.” (India^ i Tr. Sachaxi, 
i.’2(B, .Textj 102,. 1,13). ,Mas‘udi also states ..tt^at , the Jlffhidb extend 
^ai!dsth%jsl 8 Qd.<rf.Serendib( 32 i* 8 f»*«)» ,l[hese,estwies most have beaa 
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wliat tKe Portuguese writers called the Costa da Ensidda, that is, ‘ the 
Indian coast line beginning from Point Calimere and reaching as far as 
Tuticorin.” (Manucei, Storia, Tr. Irvine. III. 237 note). The Dutch also 
applied this term to “ the southern boundary of Eamnad and the coast 
line of Falk’s Gulf or the Gulf of Manaar or to both.” (J&. IV. 449 note). 
The elephants of the Aghidb were probably the same as those of M'abar 
(the Ooromandel Ooast), wliich were noted for their extraordinary height 
and bulk and are described as the largest in India by Amir Khusrau. 
(B.D.in.86). 

I. 14, 1. 8. From Zaranj, capital of Sijistdn, to Multan, two rmntM 

journey. 

Baranj or Shahr-i-Sistan is now represented by the ruins at Zahidan. 
Lat. 30°-55'' N. Long. 61 "-32'' E. (G. P. Tate, Frontiers of Baluchistan, 229, 
246). The ruins cover an enormous area to the east of Nasfatabad— the 
present capital, which is itself a short distance south-west of the old town 
which was destroyed by Timur. (Holdieh, G. 1. 203). The ancient town lay 
along the old bed of one of the chief canals from the Helmand, which has 
now become dry. (Le Strange, L. E. O., 335 note). Zaranj is, most pro- 
bably, the name from which ‘ Drangiana,’ the Greek designation of 
the province, afterwards called Sistan, was derived. 

I. 14, 1. 17. Vandan, Mandal,- Sahndn, Sairasb, Karaj, Bumla. 

Kitli, Kanauj, Baruh. 

In the new edition of Khurdadbih, Goeje reads several of the names 
differently. JEis MS. has Sdwandra instead of Vandan, Bailamdn 
[Bhllmil] for Salman, Sarasht for Sairasb, [Saurashtra] Marmad, for 
Ttumla’ and Ddhnaj for ‘Kanauj’ (57, 1. 2; Tr.38). There is a Dhinoj, 
nine miles from Mehsana in North Gujarat, but Dahnaj is most probably 
correct. It is mentioned by Bjladuri also, (126 infra-, Murgotten’s Trans. 
227) and seems to be identical with the Dahanjur or Rahanjur of 
Alberuui (61 infra), i.e. Rander near Surat. See my note on 61, 1. 9 
infra). 

1. 14, 1. 4 from foot, The island of KhdraJe lies fifty parasangs 

from Obolla. 

Obolla occupied the present site of Basra (Gibb, Ibn Ba.tu.ta, 
Notes 348). Kharak was a port of call for ships sailing from Ba§ra to 
Kish and India. Yaqut says its soil was very fertile. It lies 30 miles N. 
W. of Bushire. (L. E. 0. 266; Ournon, Persia. II. 4034j, It is in Lat, 
29* N.; Long. 50* E. 

I, 14. Z, 3 from foot. It [Khdrak\ produces wheat, palm trees and vines. 

Throughout this paragraph, the word which is translated as ‘ wheat ’ 
is (bVe in the French version), which signifies corn or cereals in 
general and not wheat in particolar. The Arabic word for ‘ wheat’ is 

Meynard’s rendering. In this part of his work, ^ is used by 
®i#dStteh^>nly on one occasion and that is in connection with the 
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products of Kilakayau and Eanja. {.Journal Asiaiique, 1865, test, 61-2; 
Tr. 283-4 = Qoe3e, 63, 1 . 7). 

1. 14, 1. 2 from foot. The island of Lafal is at a distance of eighty 

parasangs from KharaJe. 

The name is spelt variously as Lafet, Laban, Labln, Labet and Lawan. 
Yaqut (Meynard, Diet. Geogr. de la Perse, s. v. Lafet) and Mas‘udi 
(Sprenger, 2QB,=Prairies. I. 240) state that Lafat was known also as the 
island of Bani Kawan, but this must admit of doubt, as Khurdadbih dis- 
tinguishes between the two. He speaks of Ibn Kawan separately 
(p. 15, ]. 8 infra) and locates it at thirty-nine [7 + 7 + 7 + 18] parasangs' 
distance from this Lafat. Le Strange thinks that Lafat or Lawan must 
be the island of Shaikh Shu‘ayb which lies to the west of Kays or Kish. 
He declares that Bani Kawan is “the great island lying at the narrows of 
the Gulf, which is now known as ‘Kishm’ and also as the ‘ Long Island’ and 
is the largest island in the Gulf.” (L.E.C. 261; see also Dames, Tr. Barbosa. 
I. 81-2. Yule, Hobson Jobson. s. v. Kishm). Quatremdre’s identifica- 
tion of this Lafat with the Isle of Kenn is untenable, because Morier 
assures us that the ‘ Isle of Kenn ’ is called ‘ Gheis ’ or ‘ Kish ’ by the natives. 
(Second Journey to Persia, 31). Kenn [or Kish] and Ibn Kawan [or 
Kishm] are quite distinct. They have been confused with each other only 
on account of the similarity of the names in sound. KisK is separately 
mentioned by Khurdadbih (p. 15, 1. 5). According to Lord Curzon, one of the 
largest of the seventy villages in the great island of Kishm [or Ibn Kawan] 
is called Laft. (Persia, II. 410). Unfortunately, the reading is not at 
all certain. Goeje reads ‘Lawan’ or ‘Laban’ (Text, 61, 1. 16; Tr. 42). 
Now Otjhf and o’.*^ may be errors for or and we thus return to 
[Ibn] Kawan. It seems that Mas‘udi and Yaqut are right and that 
Khurdadbih has made some mistake either in regard to the name of 
Lafat, Labat or Labin or to its situation. 

I. IS, 1. 1. From Lafat to the island of Ah'un are seven parasangs. 

Le Strange supposes Abran to be the modern Hindarabi, which 
with Chin or Khyn [Khiu], lies near Qays or Kish (L. E. 0. 261), but 
Dames thinks that it must be Gamrun or Gombroon, i.e. Bandar ‘Abbas. 
Both are agreed that Arman (1. 11) is the island of Jerun and Goeje reads 
it as (62, 1. 5). Old Ormuz was on the mainland, but Few Ormuz was 
founded on the island of [Armun or] Jerun about 715 H. 1315 A.O. on 
account of the constant incursions of the Tatar hordes (L. E. C. 319). 
Jerun island is only 12 miles west-ward of Old Ormuz and about 5 miles 
from the shore. (Yule, Hobson Jobson, s. v. Ormus). 

I. 15, 1. 9. The inhabitants {of Ibn Kawan] are heretics of the sect of the 

Ibdsites, 

The Ibazites are “ the remnants of an important Puritanical sect 
of the first Islamic century, known as the Khawarij or Dissenters. 
Their only existing communities are now found in Oman, Zanzibar and 
the M’zab , district in Southeya Algeria-” (Gibb, Ibn Batuja, 379), 
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“ TKey derive tEeir name from ‘AEddlla bin IbadH wKo flourisEed about 
744-749 A. 0. These sectaries rejected the Khilafat of ‘Usman and ‘All 
and asserted the right of True Believers, to elect and depose Imams. 
The sect is still powerful in Oman, and the Imams of the Ibadites have 
been usually temporal rulers also of Oman.” (E. 0. Boss, art. On the 
Imams of Oman in J. A. S. B. XLIII. (1874), Pt. i. 189-90). They 
also “profess some extraordinary doctrines, one of which is, that if a 
man commits a KaUra or great sin, he is an infidel and not a belie ver at 
air, (Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, s. v. Ibaziyaj Houtsma, Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam, II. 266, s.v.Ibadiya). 

I. IS, 1. 11. From Armim to Narmasir a is seven days’ journey. Fr om 
Narmasira to Dehalis eight days’ journey. 

Goeje reads this very differently. His MS. has I j''** ‘ Thara ’ instead 
of ‘Narmasira’ and he suggests that Thara must he meant for ’Plz in 
Makran, (Tr. 42 and note). In his Edition, (Bibliotheca Geographorum 
AraUcorum, Vol. VI), the sentence is written thus: 

(62, 1, 6) ‘ jc"* Cj* ^ f ^1.1 Ijlf cil 

Glearly, is not part of the name, Narmasira, but a common 

noun signifying ‘ journey ’ and ‘ NarmEmira ’ must be rejected. Moreover, 
Narmasira could not have been only eight days’ journey from Debal. 
Debal is in Lat. 24°-3(K N. Long. 67°*50' E. Nurmanshir is in Lat. 28°- 
3(y N. Long. 56°'30^ E. It is shown in the New Pictorial Atlas, Pi. 63. 
The two places are four degrees of Latitude and eleven of Longitude 
apart from eadi other and the distance between them must be at least 850 
miles. Goeje’s proposed identification, Tiz, also seems hardly tenable. Tiz 
is in Lat. 25''-0 N. Long. 60°-40^ B, at a distance of, at least, five hundred 
miles from Debal, which could not have been traversed in only eight 
days. 

1. 15, 1. 14. From Debal to the junction of the river Mihran with the 

sea is two parasangs. 

Mas’udi puts the distance as two days, (24 infra), bufldrisi follows 
Ehurdadbih and Janbert makes it six miles in his French version, as he 
reckons the farsahh at three miles, (p. 78 infra). General M. E. Haig 
prefers Mas'udi’s statement on the ground that a great city like Debal 
“ could not possibly exist on the open delta coast, where it would he 
exposed to destruction during the stormy season and where fresh water 
would have to be brought from long distances”. (Indus Delta Country, 43), 
I. 15, 1, 16. F rom Sind are brought the costus, canes and bamboos. 

There is no specific reference here to bamboos. The words used 
by Khurdadbih himself are j j bj rendered 

here as ‘ canes is really a generic term for various species of reeds and 
■grasses, while cJbd;i does not necessarily mean ‘ bamboo. ’ It was some 
sort of rattan or ‘ ruscus,’ as Sprenger renders it. (Mas'udi, Tr. 269, 353 
Sfeiagass also says that it means cane, reed or rattan. When Tdiufii 
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speaKs of Qjam an3 ‘ Khahuran’ Dowson, following Jaubert’s Ereneb 
version of that author, translates the words as ‘ Kana and rattan,’ 
(p. 85 and 91 infra) not ‘ bamboo/ ‘ EHaizuran’ or ‘ Btaizaran’ is de- 
scribed in an old Arabic work quoted by Sprenger, as “ a species of ruscos 
imported from China; it has the form of ropes, a finger thick,. ..which are 
particularly useful for hanging cloth on them, for they do not make 
marks. Some say they are the branches of some shrub, others believe that 
they are roots.” (f.c. 353 n). This description points to some sort of 
rattan, and it seems that the Arabs did not really know what ‘ Ehaizaran’ 
was. It is true that some modern Arabists translate the word loosely 
as ‘ bomboo,’ but there are substantial reasons for questioning the 
correctness of tKe rendering in all cases. Such a rendering may be 
appropriate when the word is used in connection with Sindan, or 
Thapa, but not with Sind or. other places where the bamboo can not 
and does not grow. 

Neither rattans nor bamboos are indigenous in Sind. They can 
flourish only in regions of heavy rainfall and there are no natural 
bamboo forests anywhere in the province. Dr. Watt tells us (Com- 
mercial Products of India, 98) that “ canes, reeds and bamboos are often 
confounded together, as many of the purposes for which bamboos are 
utilised are met also by canes {Calamus) and by the reeds. ..and 
willows... The canes proper are climbing palms, and the reeds are 
species of grasses. From the industrial point of view, they are very 
nearly identical with the smaller bamboos, but botanieally or scientifically, 
each belongs to a class or order of its own.” Capt. Wood also tells us 
that ‘Oaua’ is the Sindhi name for “ a gigantic grass which attains the 
height of 12 or even 18 feet, the stalk of which is jointed like the 
bamboo, but one-third of its whole length is continuous. It is used just 
like the bamboo for making baskets and mats.” (Journey to the 
Source of the Oxus, Ed. Yule, p. 4 note). 

I. IS, 1. 16. From Mihran to BaJcar, which is the first place on the 
borders of Hind, four days’ journey, they are wanderers and rdblers. 
From this place to the Meds are two parasangs; they also are robbers. 

Dowson admits that the second name is illegible in the Paris text. 
Goeje reads it .as ‘Outakyn’ (62, 1. 10. Tr. 42) or and Idrisi 
who has copied the passage has ‘Auhkin’ (84, 85 infra). ‘Outkyn’ or 
‘Anbkin’ can be read also as * Ovakhbat ’ and may stand for Okha 

or “Okha-Bet.” The mention of the robbers called Meds and their near 
neighbours, the Eols (or Eolis), indicates that the reference is to the 
pirates on the Eaehh and Kathiawad coast and the thieves and brigands 
of Eoliwara, ie. Viramgam, Mahikantha etc. in North Gujarat. 

The rest of the paragraph is a confused medley of names which 
can only mystify the reader, mid many of them are jpblt very differently 
in Gqeje's manuscript. Bas (16, 1. 1) is WTfittbn thbrh aS BSbattan, ‘ Saji’ 
as ySi«iaf*, 'Askan’ as ih Idrisij 90 infra] and' 
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‘Kura’ as ‘KoudafarydJ Goeje supposes ‘ Babattan’ to be Budipattan, 
‘ Koudafryd ’ to be the Godavari and taking his cue from a suggestion of 
Yule’s, he seeks to identify ‘ Sanji ’ or Sinjali with Shinkali or ShingaB, 
the old name of Or angano re (Text 63 Notes). But Khurdadbih did not 
possess any personal acquaintance with Southern India and he seems 
to have lifted the names from some other writer who had picked them 
up at haphazard and made a somewhat liberal use of his imagination in 
filling up the descriptions. The real distances of the places are so absurd- 
ly whittled down and the other statements are so trite, vague or 
obscure that it is 'difficult to relate them to any localities with which 
identification is possible, 

1, 16, 1. IS. There are seven classes of Hindus, Isi SdbJcufria, among 
whom are men of high caste and from among whom kings are chosen. 

This ‘ Sabkufriya ’ in the original] is a puzzle and no such 

denomination is found in the Hortus dccus of Indian caste. I venture to 
suggest that the right reading may be ‘Sakabf utriya’, Sansk. Sdhja' 

putra,'^ sons of Sakya’. This was the honorific appellation assumed by 
Buddhist priests, ‘ Furia’ or ‘ futriya’ must be a corruption of putriya. 

Thus, J the Arabic title of the Emperor of China is derived from 
the Avestaic Bagha-puthra ‘ son of God’ (Yule, H J, 49). “ In agreement 
with early custom,” Beal explains, “ the mendicant priests who adopted 
the Buddhist faith changed their names at the time of leaving their homes 
and assumed the title of ‘Sakyaputra’ “ Sons or mendicants of 
Sakya.” (loc. dt. Intr. L xi). The Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian observes 
that “ the kings who are firm believers in the Law of Buddha remove 
their caps of state when they make offerings to the p}’iests...They 
dare not sit on couches in the presence of the priests f (Ibid. I. 
xxxvii). "We know also from the Chaehnama and Biladuri’s Chronicle 
that Buddhist priests were governors of towns and districts in the begin- 
ning of the 8th century and they had to be maintained in power and 
authority by Muhammad bin Qasim even after the Arab conquest, in 
consequence of-the respect and veneration in which they were held by the 
inhabitants. "We also read that when Chach went to visit the Samani 
priest of Budh-Yihar, the latter took no notice at all of him for some 
time, kept him standing till he had finished his devotional exercises 
and that the king sat down only when he was permitted to do so by the 
priest; (149 infra. Kalich Beg’s Translation, 35). The title ‘ Sakyaputra’ 
was probably coined on the model of ‘Swamiputra,’ ‘ Son of the Lord,’, 
which was an epithet of Brahmans. 

Goeje reads (71, 1. 9), Shakthariya and explains it as a redu- 
plication of ‘ Kshatriya. ’ Khurdadbih, he suggests, wrongly supposed the 
Kshatriyas to be divided into two eiasses, one of kings and nobles, and 
ariothqr of soldiers. (Tr. 52 Note). But this surmise is hardly convincing. 
Jf the ri^ht reading is Thakthariya, a possible and not unplausible 
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elucidation may be that it is another form ’of TaMMra which is used by 
Biladuri (121 infra) and is rendered by Beinaud as* generals’ and 
construed by Dr. Murgotten as the Arabic plural of the Sanskrit 
‘ Thakkura,’ (Tr. 220 and note). But Takakira’has little or no resemb- 
lance to either of the readings or found in the two oldest 

MSS. Goeje’s aeems really meant for and may also be read us 

‘ Shakbatriya,’ ‘ Sakaputra.’ Idrisi has Sakariya. 

1.13, 1. 18. The people of the other six classes do the men of this 
class homage and them only. 

This is wrongly rendered. Hiurdadbih’s words are:— 

{Journal Asiatique, 1865, p. 68; Goeje, 71, 1. 8). “ All the other castes 
bow to them, but they do not render homage to any.” (See Tr. in J. A. 
295; Goeje, Tr. 52). The sentence is copied by Idrisi and Dowson himself 
translates it there more correctly thus: “ All the other castes pay homage 
to them, but they render homage to no one.” (76 infra). 

1. 16, last line. 7th Lahud, The 'women are found of adorning them- 
selves and the men are fond of amusements and games of sMll, 

This Lahud (or Lhud) appears, at first sight, to be another form 
of the local * Lodh ’ j of the I uhfat-ul-Kirdm (337 infra). Growse 

says ‘ Lodha ’ is the Prakrit form of the Sansk. ‘ Lubdhaka’ and is almost 
equivalent in meaning to * Nishada,’ ‘ Man of low caste’, hunter, fowler. 

( J.A.S.B. LIF. 1885, Pt. i. 155). The Paris text has Zany a [v-’?] • 
Idrisi who has copied the passage substitutes ‘ Zakya ’ for ‘ Lahud ’ 
He describes them as “ jugglers, tumblers, and players of musical 
instruments.” (76 post). Idrisi’s ‘ Zakya ’ is, perhaps, connected 
with ‘ Zingari ’, which is applied in various countries of Europe to the 
Gypsies, and which is derived by Goeje from the Persian ‘Oliangi,’ 
harper. A plural form of this, ‘ Changan,’ occurs in Lane’s Arabian 
Nights. (Ill, 730, Note 22). These ‘Ohangis’ or* Changan’ are the 
‘ Aljink,’ male dancers, of Barton’s version of the Alf Laila. (VIII. 18. 
See also H. J. 984, s. v. Zingari). It may be that * Idrisi’s ‘ Zakya ’ is a 
variant form of this ‘ Jink.’ Vambery says that in Central Asia, dancing 
girls, singing girls and prostitutes belong to the tribe of Labs or Gypsies 
and that in Turkey also, Tchenghi means ‘ musician or dancing girl’ and 
Tchingane, ‘ Gipsy.’ (Travels and Adventures of Sidi ‘Ali Reis, Tr. 64 
Note). 

But here also, Goeje’s MS. differs materially from the Paris text. 
He reads the name of this class of people, not as “Vj or bat as 
Al-dhottl&yya (71, L 38, Tr. 52 and note). He suggests that they 
must be the same as the * BadHatau ’ of Alfaexuni. Bat this name 
' Dfembyya * seems to hear greater resemblance to the ‘ J^oma* or Dhom 
of vrhoia Alberfini speaks thus; “The people calied Ha^i, Doma [Sans, 
l^emba], Cliag.|ala and Badhatea any castq 
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or guild.” (Tr. Sachau, 1. 101) . Sachau leaves ‘ Badhatau ’ unexplained 
and there is no such word in Sanskrit. It may be a mistranscription 
of Laddhiu, whieli sounds more like Lhodh or Lodha, Goeje 

supposes r*'*''. to be a perversion of -‘V. or Bhand or Bhand 
(q. y. Merveilles de Vlnde, -p. 117), buffoons, but if Ehurdadbih wrote 
, he must have had in mind the Dom or Donba, not the Bhands. 
Yule states that the Dome or Dhome are commonly called Dombaree or 
Dombar, that they are scavengers, sweepers or village musicians and that 
the word ‘ Eomany ' for ’Gypsies ’ is derived by many scholars from this 
Dome. (H. J. 322). 

1 , 17 , 1. 3 . Bo rne believe in a Creator and Prophet {the Blessing of God 
he tipon fheni ) ; part deny the mission of a Prophet. 

The Arabic word in both places is in the plural i^JK Prophets, not 
(J. A. 69). The reference must be to the inspired Eishis who are 
said to have written the Bruti and the Bmritis and perhaps also to the 
Ten Avatars of Vishnu. Idrisi also speaks of the forty-two sects of 
India but what he says is that “some of them recognize the existence of 
a Creator, but not of Prophets, while others deny the existence of both.” 
(76 posf). Musalman theologians assert that the Supreme Being has, 
at different times, sent 124,000 prophets to our world. {Tarikh-i-Guzlda, 
1, 18; Tr. II. 8; see also the story in the Mirdt-i-Sikandari, Text 42-3; 
Tr. Pazlullah, 32). 

1 . 18 . Muruju-l- Zahah of Al Mas'udi. 

These extracts from Mas udi about matters’relating to India are far 
from being exhaustive or even fairly full. There are several other 
references of at least equal importance and interest. For example, this 
Arab Herodotus, as he has been justly called, informs us that when he 
was at Cambay in 303 A. H., he witnessed the ‘ Bore ’ in the Gulf there. 
“ The ebb is so marked in this estuary, ” he writes, “ that the sand lies 
quite bare, and only in the middle of the bed, lies a little water. I saw a 
dog on this sand, which was left dry in the water, like the sand of a 
desert ; the tide coming in from the sea caught him, although he ran 
as fast as he could to the land to escape, and the poor animal was 
drowned notwithstanding his swiftness.” 

He also records that the city was then governed by a Brahman 
named Babna on behalf of the Balhara, and that this governor treat- 
ed with great favour Musalmans and other foreigners who visited the 
province. (Sprenger, 278; Prairies, I. 254). There are two ways in 
which this name can be restored: It may be a miswriting of H BhSna, 
a very common name in Gujarat, But it is at least equally probable that 
Balmd was not the personal name of this offieial, but the designation of 
Hs caste. He was a Baniya the Gujarati Vdnid, We know from the 
histories of the Chavdas and Chalukyas that many of their ministers and 
commanders were ‘ Baniyas *. 
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1 . 19 , 1 20 . 

In anotHer place, Mas'Mi notes tKat wHen Ke was at Saimnr [Chaiil] 
in 304 A.H., the ruling prince was Djandja and that ten thousand 
Arabs had married and settled in the locality who were known as 
‘ Beiasirch ’ (Prairees, 11. 85). Modem researches have proved that 
Djandja was the North Konban Silahara ruler Jhanjha. (B. G. I. ii. 17, 
23, 232, 233, 539 ; Duff, C. 1. 303) and this has proved to be a most useful 
sychronism for determining tlie history of the dynasty. 

But more notable still is the reference to the city of Madura and 
the Pandya rulers of the district. Mas'udi tells us that the country of 
(Sprenger) or (Meynard) lies opposite to 

the island of Sei’endib just as Qamar [Khmer or Cambodia] is 
opposite to the islands of the Maharaj, to whom Ez-zabij [Java or 
Sumatra] belongs. He also states that every king of the country of 
Mandura is called el-Qayidi (Sprenger, 397-8, Prairies, I. 394). 

It seems to me that the right reading is o’’. or 

Manduribatan or Mandurfatan. We know that the town of Madura is 
mentioned as Manduraipattan in old Hindu inscriptions. 

This is fairly easy. ig a harder nut to crack. I suggest that a 

transposition of the nuqtas will restore it to — A\ Pandi — Ih&i andi 

— the form which ‘ Pandya ’ would assume in Arabic. This tPJj -u* is 
mentioned also by Qazvini, but Qildemeister {Scriptorum Arabum de 
Rebus Indicis, Text, 71, Tr. 214) could make nothing of it. 

Among other matters of minor interest in what Sprenger calls 
this ‘ Historical Encyclopaedia, ’ there is a graphic description of that 
‘ wonder of creation, ’ the ‘ Bar ’ tree— Picws Indiea. (Prairies, II. 81), 
a curious account of the digestive, tonic and aphrodisiac properties of 
the betel-leaf (Ib. II. 84), stories illustrative of the astonishing sagacity 
and pudicity of two elephants belonging to the ruler of Man sura in 
Sind, (Sprenger, 386-7, Prairies I. 379) and an allusion to the Oaves 
or temple of Ellora or in the Text) near Deogir or 

Daulatabid (Prairies, IV. 95). Qazvini has copied this last passage also 
and writes the namei5j^5*; or (Qildemeister, Z. c. Text, 79 ; Tr. 

221). In another place, still, Mas'udi states that an inferior kind of 
emerald was exported from Cambay and Saimnr to Broach. (III. 47-48). 
As there are no emerald mines anywhere in India or even in Asia, he 
would appear to be referring to the famous agate, earnelian or Bdhag hurt 
mines at Ratanpur in Nandod State, near Broach. He has probably 
mixed up agates with emeralds. 

1. 19, 1. 20. Be [Brahma the Great] was succeeded by his eldest sm 

Bdhbiid. 

Sprenger (p, 170) and Meynard {Prairies, 1. 157) read 
Bahbud, but if the * wav ’ is pronounced as a consonant,, the name would 
be ' B&bavad ’ and bear some resemblance to Bhagbavad, Bhagvada * or 
‘ Bhagvata, ’ Vishnu. But in Shahrastani's there is the 
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following description of a Hindu sect called Bahmadyah. “ They 
believe their apostle to be a spiritual angel in human form and his 
name is Bahuvadh. He came riding on a bull, having on Ms head a 
crown made of human skulls and wearing a necklace of the same 
material. In one of his hands, he holds a human cranium and in the 
other, a trident/ (Tr. by Eehatsek in J. B. B. R. A. S. XIV. 61). This 
‘ Bahuvadh ’ can be no other than ‘ Mahadeva ’ and it is possible that 
Mas'udi’s ‘B'ihbad ’ or ‘ Bahbavad ’ also is a perversion of the same name. 

Balhit who is said to have reigned 80 or 130 years before the 
accession of Koresh [Harsha of Kanauj, Beg. 618-648 A. 0.] may be 
meant for Baldit, i.e. Baliditya or Narasimhagnpta of Magadha, who 
reigned about 528 A. 0. and whose defeat of Mihirkula is mentioned by 
Hiuen-Tsiang. (Beal, op. cit. I. 119, 120, notes, 167 if.; see also Duff, 

0. 1. 38, 40; LG. IX. 336). 

1. 20, 1. 17. Not' does their sovereign ever appear before the public, 
except at certain intervals-. — •• -.In their opinion, the Icings lose 

their dignity, etc. 

Mas'udi has somehow transferred and ascribed, to the rulers of India 
ideas and customs which, according to Sulaiman, were entertained and 
observed only by the sovereigns of China. “ The Emperor of China,*’ the 
earlier traveller declares, “appears but once in ten months, saying that 
if he showed himself oftener to the people, they would lose the veneration 
they have for him. For he holds it as a maxim that principalities cannot 
be maintained bat by force - — and that constraint must be used to main- 
tain among the people the majesty of Empire. ” (Old English Trans. 24). 
The resemblance between the two statements is so close that the later 
author must be held to have borrowed the passage from the earlier, but 
the disparity is also glaring and it would appear to be due either to 
some lacuna or dislocation in the manuscript which Mas'udi had before 
him or to some misapprehension on his part of the meaning of his 
predecessor. Mas'udi’s error is evinced also by the fact that the statement 
is true of the rulers of China, Siam and other kingdoms of the Par Past, 
‘ as we. know from Pitch (B. T. I. 42), Tavernier (Tr. Ball. II. 290), and 
other travellers. The alleged practice of wrapping themselves up in 
majestic unapproaehability has never had any vogue among Indian 
princes and it is opposed to Hindu ideals of regal duty and behaviour, 
I, 21, 1. 8. The capital of the Balhard is eighty Sindi parasangs 

from the sea and the parasang is equal to eight miles- 

The distance is grossly over-estimated. Mankir, i.e, Malkhed, is 
about sixty miles south-east of Sholapur, and only about two hundred 
and ninety miles from Ratnagiri, which lies exactly opposite to it on the 
sea coast. Eighty Sindian parasangs or 640 miles from the sea would 
■ ca^ry Mankir, as Pleet points out, more than across the breadth of India. 
* ^Dfh^ties of the Kanarese Districts, in B. Q. 1. ii. 888, 396). Mas'udi or 
' l^iSP^^nfc appears to have equated the parasang of Sind witih'the 
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double Yojatia wHicH was between 8 and 9 miles (CuQamgh'am, A, G. I. 
571). His distances will be found to be correct, if the imaginary and 
fallacious distinction between the Sindian parasang and the ordinary 
parasang is ignored and the former also reckoned, just like the latter, at 
about four miles. 75 x 4 = 300, which is as near 290 as can be expected. 
The genesis of the error lies, perhaps, in the fact that there was a 
Yojani, of 1000 Krosas ~ about 4^ miles and another of 2000 A'rosaa = 
about 9 miles (Ibid.). Mas'hdi would appers to have understood 
distances which were expressed in terms of the smaller Yojana to have 
been stated in those of the larger. . 

I. 21, last line. There are many crocodiles in the bay of Sindabur 
in the kingdom of Baghar a in India. 

The exact site of Sindabur has been the subject of much con- 
troversy and is still uncertain. Yule was inclined to identify it with or 
place it in very close proximity to modern Goa. His arguments are thus 
stated ; (l) “Ibn Batuta (Defrdmery, iv. 61-2) states that Sindabur was a 
delta island and Goa is the only one partaking of that character on this 
coast. (2) Ibn Batuta notes that Sindabur contained thirty-six villages 
and De Barros assures us that Goa island was known as ‘Tisvadi,’ which 
signifies ‘ thirty villages ’. (3) The order in which Rashidu-d-din places 

Sindttur, Faknur, Manjarur and Hlli is perfectly correct, if 
for Sindabur we substitute Goa. (4) Sidi ‘Ali in the ‘Muhit’ (J. A. S. 

B. V. (1836), p. 564) speaks of Goa as ‘ Guva-Sindabur, (5) Ibn Batuta 
observes that there was a small island in the vicinity of Sindabur near 
the mainland. This island must be Ange diva.” (Hobson Jobson, s. v. 
Sindabur; Cathay. 1st Edit. I. eeli and 444). 

Dr. Badger was of a different opinion. He was sure that Sindabur 
was the ‘Ohintaeora ’ of the Portuguese writers and he located it at * 
Ankola in North Oanara, because Varthema speaks of having reached 
‘Ohintaeora’ in one day from Angediva, and Ankola is just five 
miles south of that island. (Tr. Travels of Ludovico Varthema, 120 n). 

But it is stated in the Imperial Gazetteer (Ed. 1908 ) that Sindabur 
which is mentioned as Chintabora or Ohintaeora by the Portuguese is 
Chitakul, which lies on the other side of the river to old Carwar, and four 
miles to the east of the modern town of that name. The writer of the 
article points out that the fame of the pepper of Sunda, had induced Sir 
W. Oourten to open a factory at Carwar in 1660 A. 0. This Chitakul is 
now called Sadashivgaph, from a fort built in 1715 A. 0, by the Sonda 
chief Basava Ling in the name of his father. (I. G. X. 289 and XV. 65). 

The same view had been adopted more than thirty years before by 
Sir James Campbell, the Editor of the Gazetteer of Kanara district He 
rejected Yule’s identification on the ground that “ the/e is nothing 
in the name, which can be identified with Goa and details as are 
given are as suitable to OMtakul as they to Goa ”. The double- 
bprelj^d ,n^a^. :i^uw^-^ind|bgr,.. by Sidi ‘Ali Rms 
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Capudan, does not mean, Ke eonten'ded, tKat tHey are tEe same. Goa and 
Cluntakiil “ are close enough to be grouped together, in laying down 
seasons for the voyage from Western India to Aden”. They are only 
fifty miles distant from each other. It may be also urged in favour 
of Chitakul that “ Karwar is the only first-rate harbour on the 
western coast between Bombay and Colombo. It offers every 
convenience to shipping at all times of the year”. (B. G. XY. Pt. ii. 
(Kanara), 318). Sindabur was nndoubtedly a very well-known port, as 
it is mentioned by Idrfsi (89 infra), Easbidn-d-dln, (68 ibid), 
Abul Peda (in Gildemeister, Tezt. 40, 46; Tr. 184, 188), and also in 
the Livre des MervdlleB de VInde, (157-158). But Chitakul does not 
bear the close phonetic resemblance to Sindabar that is required. 

Sindabur must be derived from some such name in Sanskrit as 
Ohandrapura, which would assume in the vernaculars, the forms Ohanda- 
pur, Chandpur, Chandrawar, Chandawar, etc. This has led to a fourth 
suggestion, viz., that Sindabur was Chandrapura, the old capital of the 
Kadambas of Goa. Mayanalladevi, the daughter of Jayakeshi I, married 
Karna I Ohalukya of Gujarat who reigned from 1063 to 1093 A. C. 
Mayanalladevi was the mother of the renowned Siddharaja Jayasinha. 
This Chandrapura has been identified with Chandawar, sis miles south 
of Gokam and five miles north-west of Eumta. Gokam is in Honawar 
taluka and lies south- east of Goa in Lat. 14° 32’, N.; Long. 74° 22' E. 
It is a place of great sanctity on account of an image of Mahableshwar, 
Le. Shiva, which is said to have been brought here by Eavaxia. The 
capital of this dynasty was at Chandrapura in 916 A. 0, when Mas'udi 
wrote. It was removed to Goa only in the middle of the 11th eentury. 
(B.G.I.i. 171.; Meet, J. B. B. R. A. S. IX, 283; G. M. Moraes, The 
* Kadamba Kula, 178, 182, 185, 333; B. G., Oanara, XY, Part ii. 277). 

In any ease, it seems certain that Sindabur was somewhere near the 
coast between Goa and Kumta. 

The name Baghara, which is written t/S and also <y'\ in Sprenger’s 
MSS. Hoc. dt. 234) has also baffled the commentators, probably because it 
has been supposed to be tbe designation of a place instead of a person. 
I venture to suggest that it is the latter. Mas'udi has the commendable 
habit of mentioning the name of the king or governor along with that 
of the country. Thus he meticulously records the names of the rulers 
of Cambay, Saimux, Multan, Manshra and Qanauj in bis day. It seems 
to me that the true reading is Naghu or Nigh, the short form of 
Nagavarman. 

A reference to the dynastic list of the Eadamba rulers of Hangal 
in Dhirwar district, shows that there were two kings called Nagavarman, 
the second of whom may be the Baghara or Naghu of Masudi, (Fleet in 
B.GjI. ii. 553; Duff, C.I. 2S2; Moraes, Eadamba Eula, p. 167-8). It is 
perhaps necessary to state that Dr. Fleet and others were disposed, 
in the last century, to question the existence of this Nagayarman an9 
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tKe genumeness of tlie old dynastic lists. But tlie recent discovery 
of the Marcella Oopper-plates of his great-great-grandson, Shashtlia 
Deva II, who is also called Ohatta or Chattsya, must dispel all douhts 
and settle the matter. See Moraes, Kadamba Kula, 387-393, for the 
original text and translation of the epigraph. 

The Arabs frequently changed the hard ‘ g’ of a foreign tongue into 
ti as in (Pythagoras) , (Bulgaria) , (Magian) (Isagogue of 

Porphyry) (Geography) (Magnet) • 

I. 22, 1 , 8. The Mng of Kanauj, who is one of the hings of Bind, is 
Bauiira. This is a title common to all Mngs of Kanauj. 
There is also a city called Bauiira, which is a dependency 
of Multan. 

This name is another of our unsolved conundrums. Meynard’s 
spelling is ( I. 372) , but it cannot be depended on, as He never gives 

any variants. Sprenger says that the MSS. he consulted had Ojy.s 
•Jiy and {Joe. cit. 3S0). The copies belonging to Raverty showed 

‘JJy and ‘jij. (Mihran, 206). Here again, as in the ease of Euhmi, 
the clue to the solution may be found in the dynastic list of the Gur jjara- 
Pratihara rulers of Qanauj. The right reading seems to be 
•jjy. oToj'^y. Boaah, Bozoh or Bodgah, i.«. Bhoja. 

Bh'oja the Great ruled at Qanauj from c. 840-890 A.C. “ His domi- 
nions were very extensive; his power was acknowledged upto the 
Vindhyas from sea to sea and he is also known to have conquered his 
formidable foe, the king of Bengal.” He was succeeded by Mahendrapala 
(S90-910) and he, fay another Bhoja who died after a short reign and was 
succeeded by his half-brother, Mahipala, who ruled from about 910 to 
940 A.C. {V. Smith in J. R. A. S. 1909, p. 269; E. H. 1. 3501; Duff, 0. 1. 
77, 79, 296). Mas'udi’s statement that the title was common to all the 
kings of Qanauj is probably due to the fact that Bhoja the Great was 
succeeded, after some years, by another prince of the same name who had 
been ruling shortly before the time of Mas'udi’s arrival in India. 

The reference to a city which was also “ called Bauiira after its 
princes ” and “ was a dependency of Multan ” under Islamic sway, must 
be to the district called Budha by Istakhri and Ibn Hauqal (29, 38, 39 
post). It may be worth while to note that if this toponym were written 
with a or (as * or it would be pronounced as “ Budhah ” by 
AralKi but as ‘ Bozah ’ or ‘ Buzah ’ by Persians- Bozah is not unlike 
‘ Bhoja ’ in sound and ‘jsy. (Boozah) is one of the variants actually 
found in Manuscripts. 

L 23, 1. 9. The Mngdom of ffte Bauiira, Mng of Kanauj, eoMnds about 
one hundred and twenty square parasangs of Sind, each 
; i " parasang being equal to eight ’miles of this country. 

Mas'udi’s Sindian parasang h&a again led him into a pitfall. 120 
Sindian . would 960 statute miles, as the 
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Arabian mile was a fraction longer tBan tHe English. THe square area 
of tbe kingdom would be then more than 9,21,600 miles which is obviously 
inadmissible. The total area of the Indian peninsula is about If million 
miles. Here again, the statement would be less incredible if the Sindian 
parasawp was reckoned at only four miles. 

!. 23, L 20. Arotind it {Multan) there are one hundred and twenty 
thousand towns and villages. 

This also must evoke “an elevation of critical eyebrows.” The 
words in the original are 'I ^ {Prairies, I, 376). The kingdom 

of Multan comprised only some parts of modern Punjab and North- 
ern Sind. The total number of villages in all British Indi^ is about 5,00,000 
and in the whole of the subcontinent about 7,00,000. Mas‘udi does not 
mean ‘towns and villages’ but “farms and hamlets”, that is, farms, 
estates or holdings given on military tenure to Musalman soldiers and 
villages occupied and cultivated by the indigenes. The total number 
of towns and villages in the whole Province of Sind now is officially 
stated to be only M29. (1. G. XXII. 403) . 

I. 23, 1. S from foot. When all the rivers which we have enumerated 
[Jhelum, Biyas, Bavi, etc] have passed-.. 
Multan, they unite at about three days’ journey 
below this city., at a place called Biishab into one 
stream which proceeds to the toim of Al Bur. 

Eaverty hazarded the opinion that the name of this place was derived 
from the Persian ‘ Dosh ’ “ meeting,” and ‘lb’ “ water,” and that it was so 
called because the waters of six great rivers met here. (Mihran, 209). In 
the first place, ‘Dush’ does not mean ‘ meeting ’ but ‘milking’ and 
‘ Dushab ’ signifies “syrup of dates or grapes,” according to fiiehardson’s 
Dictionary. In the second, it is extremely unlikely that such a 
conspicuous landmark as that where several of the greatest rivers of the 
country assembled in confluence, should have had no indigenous name 
and been known to the people by a meaning-making designation of 
foreign manufacture, so early as the first quarter of the tenth century, 

I venture to suggest that what Mas'udi wrote was yl-jj Wushab, 
and that what he meant was Wusha, *.«. Uchcha. 

It is perfectly true that the five rivers now fall into the Indus at 
Mithankot, about forty-eight miles south of Uchcha, and not at Uchcha 
itself. But these old writers were not scientific geographers, recording 
the results of careful surveys or of even their own observations. Their 
information about the physical features of the country was, for the 
most part, derived from chance acquaintances who had themselves 
obtained theirs from not very reliable sources. Their assertions 
are often only vague expressions of nebulous ideas and restricted know- 
ledge. They frequently repeat only the common view of their times, 
mere hearsay or popular rumour and sometimes render also an 
■BUCOUw- . ^utlandish name by one more familiar pr intelligible fq 
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themselves or to their readers. 

Now we, ourselves, do not now know where tire six rivers actually met 
a thousand years ago. But it is fairly clear, from the passages which 
I shall presently quote, that the junction of the five rivers with the Indus 
was popularly lelieved, at this time and long afterwards, to take place at 
Uchcha itself. It may have been a wrong belief, or vulgar error ; it may 
not have been in exact correspondence with fact, but we have nothing to 
do with that. All that we are concerned with is to show that the idea 
was widespread and generally held even by fairly well-informed persons. 

I will first cite an old Sanskrit inscription of V. S. 1333, i.e. 1276 
A.O. which was found in a Baoli or step- well at Palam, about twelve miles 
south-west of Delhi. It is recorded there that the step- well was excavated 
by the orders of one Udhdbara, the son of Haripala, who came originally 
from TJchchapura, “where the Vitasta (Behat or Jhelam), Vipasa ( Boas) 
andShatadru (Sutlej) join in front— -.with the swelling waves of the 
Chandrabhaga, where stands also the friendly Sindhu with its affluents 
and where the land is laved by the water of that Sindh'u, where tl e 

town of Uchehapura laughs at Amaravati;.. even there was the 

abode of his father Haripala.” (Dr. Eajendra Lai Mitra’s Tr. in J.A.S.B. 
XLIII, 1874, p. 106). The epigraph is mentioned in the Isaru-s- 
Sanddid, as well as in Thomas’s Ohronicles of the Pathan Kings 
of Delhi, (p. 136-7) and clearly reflects the general opinion that the 
rivers named met the Indus near Uchcha. 

We have next the testimony of Siiarafu-d-dln ‘Ali Yazdi who 

states that the Jamd [Jhelum] “ joins the Chinawa above Multan and 

below it, they join the Ravi,,., ...After wards, the river Biyah joins 
them and the united streams pass hy Uch and join the Bind or 
Indus”. {Zafarnama, Text, II. 179, 1. 5 ff, E. D. III. 522). A parallel 
statement will be found also in the Malfuzat-i Timur i where also it is 
stated that “ the united rivers fall into the Bind or Indus in the 
neighbourhood of Uch, ” (E. D. III. 476). 

There can be little doubt that the confluence of the Punjab rivers 
with the Indus was generally said and believed to take place at 
or very near Uchcha. The belief or averment may not have been in accor- 
dance with fact even in those days, as it is not now. But that is beside 
the point. We are concerned with the popular opinion of the times 
and not the scientific fact. Indeed, even so late as the last decade of the 
18th century, Mogul Beg, a surveyor employed by Warren Hasting^, 
after mentioning the Five Rivers and their confluences, wrote thus: 
“Near Uch, [the Ab-i-Sind or Indus] unites with the Panj 3b or 
Paneb Nad and towards the Bandar of Lahri, it unites with the ocean.’’ 
(Mihran, 298). . . 

M^or Rennell, also, shows the flye rivers falling into the Indus, 
just below ‘Ueh’on the Map, facing page to famous Memoir of 
a.M)^ of HindtKrtaai, . '■ ,vv. ■ 
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And Raverty himself assures us that the last century , the Panch 

Nad existed, united with the Indus close to Uch, on the west, and did 
not then exist, as it does at present, but was situated a little higher 
up than Ueh,” (Mihran. 344 note) . 

Elsewhere also, he writes thus : “ Uchcha stands on the east bank of 
the Chenab and its tributaries now, but in former days, stood on the west 
bank of the Biah....,.and a little above its junction with’ the Sindhu or 
Ab-i-Sind and at the period in question, the Chenab and the other rivers 
of the Punjab were tributaries of the Biah.” (Mihran, 244 Note). 

Masudi was, after all, only a casual visitor to this country, and we 
have no right to demand from him and his ilk anything approaching 
to oar modern standards of scientific geography. His statements have no 
pretensions to precision and he is merely repeating a popular geographi- 
cal idea. Only a few lines lower down (p. 24, 1. 7 ff), he propounds the 
extraordinary dictum that “ several great rivers on the Lirwi coast [the 
coast of Saimur, Sopara and Thana], ran ^om soMtft to north, whilst all 
other rivers of the world flow from north to south, excepting the Nile 
and the Mihran of Sind.” Every one knows that there are no such rivers 
anywhere in India and the Mihran (Indus) doss not flow from south to 
north, either. It only proves that his notions of the hydrography of this 
country were exceedingly jejune and it should also teach us that we have 
to make allowances for the low level of geographical knowledge in his 
day. 

Indeed, Yule, than whom few were more learned in the History 
of Geographical Science, was so exasperated by the topographical 
errors of another Arab traveller, Ibn Batuta, that he declared the 
Muhammadan mind almost incapable of “ relating accurately that 
which is witnessed in Nature and Geography.” (Cathay, I. 402). General 
Haig also complains of the “utter lack of precision’' in the early Arab 
geographers. (I. D. C. 71). 

I. 24, 1. 6, Multan is seventy~fim parasangs from Mansura, Mach 
parasang is eight miles. The estates and villages dependent 
on Mansura amount to three hundred thousand. 

The real distance is between 350 and 400 miles only — just a 
little more than half as much as 600 (75 x 8) — according to Elliot 
(373 era^a) and Raverty (Mihran, 190 note). Here again, the inflated 
estimate of the length of the Sindian parasang has misled Masudi 
and his statement would be in faur accord with fact if the para- 
sang was equated with 4 or 4| miles. Note that the word {Prairies, 
I. 378) is here rendered as ‘estates’, by Dowson himself. 

I, 24, 1 . 13 from foot. The inhabitants of ManMr, which is the capital 

of the Balhard, speak the Kiriya language, which 
has its name from Kira, the place where it is 
i.,' . spoken. 

A slight alteration of the diacritical points would restore the names 
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to ‘Kanariya’ and “Kanara.” Alberani, wliile mentiomng tlie varieties of 
alphabets or dialects eurrent in India in his day, enumerates nine, tsfe., 
“Nagari, Ardhanagari, Malwari, Andhri, Dravidi, Lari, Gauri, Bhaikshuki 
and Karnata, which is used in Karnatadesha, whence those troops come 
whichin the armies are known as Kannara” (Tr, Saehau, L 173).’ 
Mas udi’s A’im [Kanara] and [Kanariya] are evidently identical 

with this language of Kannara or Kannada, *.e., Karnataka. He himself 
tells US a few lines lower down, that the country of the Balhara is “also 
called Kamkar” (p. 25, 1. e.) i.e. Kannar. Kannara is derived from the 
Drav. ‘Kar\ ‘ black ’ and radfo country. Karnatak has reference to 
‘ Nati,’ the adjectival form of ‘ Nadu ’. (Caldwell, Dravidian Grammar, 
Introd. 34-5). 

I. 25, 1. 6 from foot. It [Firanj or Qiranj] is situated on a tongue of 
land which stretches into the sea, from whence 
large quantities of amber are obtained. 

The word used here also is (Text in Prairies. I. 388) and Spren- 
ger’s rendering is “ The sea throws ambergris on the shore”. {1. c. 393). 
Was^f notes that “ White amber [called also Grey amber, Grisamber or 
Ambergris] is the dregs of the Sea of Hind”. (B. D. III. 29). Tavernier 
speaks of two large pieces of ambergris weighing 33 and 42 pounds 
(French liiyres) having been found in the Indian Ocean (Travels, II. 
141-2), Mas'udi (Sprenger, 353), Eashldu-d-din (71 post) and Duarte 
Barbosa (Tr. II. 181) also speak of ambergris being found in the 
Indian Ocean. 

1. 28,1. 10. Jts {that of the Multan idol\ whole bodg is covered with 
a red sJcin like Morocco leather and nothing but its eyes 
are visible. 

Alberuni tells us that, “ a famous idol of the Hindus was that at 
Multan, which was dedicated to the Sun and therefore called Aditya. It 
was of wood and covered with Gcmdovan leather ; in its two eyes were two 
red rubies.” (India, Tr. Saehau. 1. 116). He cites also the rules laid down 
for the construction of the image of Aditya by Varah'a Mihira. “ The idol 
of the sun, must have,” that author states, “ a red face like the pith of the 
red lotus^...and wear a crown of several compartments and be clad in 
the dress of the Northerners, which reaches down to the knees.” {Ib. I. 
119). The original passage will be found in the Brihat Samhitd, 
Ch. LVIII, sections 30-48, 56-7 and Kern’s Trans, in J. E, A. S. 1871. 

A much older description is found in Hiuen Tsiang, who says that 
there was in Multan an “ idol dedicated to the Sun which was very 
magnificent and profusely decorated, to which the kings and high families 
of the five Indies never failed to make their offerings and to which men 
from all countries came to offer tip their prayers.” (Beal’s Tr. II. 274). 
A more modem account can be read in Thevenot. The aoti^ indiaites 
that the temple of the Sun at Multan continued to attract worshippers 
and was frefueot^ in the 17tii e^tur? it used to do in 
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the 7th’, 9tK an3 lltK. He states thit the “ Banyans and Catrys Have in 
Multan an idol of great consideration, because of the affluence of people 

that come there to perform their devotions after their way .1 Know 

not the name of the idol that is worshipped there; the face of it is black 
' and it is clothed in red leather-, it has two pearls in place of eyes 
and the Emir or Governor of the country takes the offerings that are 
presented to it.” (Travels into the Levant, Eng. Tr. of 1687, Part III 
(Indies), p. 55), The shrine was demolished, some years after Thevenot 
wrote, by Aurangzeb in one of his periodical paroxysms of iconoclastic 
rage and a mosque was erected on the site. (A. G. 1. 335). 

The Multan Sun-god is pictured bn several coins also of the sixth 
century. Cunningham thus describes three which he had found in the city 
itself. “ The reverse of one of them,” he writes, “ shows the bust of a god, 
which Prinsep refers to as the Mithra of the Persians, but which I be- 
lieve to be the Multan Sun-god Aditya. The bust is surrounded by rays 
after the Indian fashion and is quite different from the head-dress of the 
Persian Mithra. A second coin bears the same head and the name of 
Khusru Parviz of Persia. The third bears the same Sun-god’s head. On 
the obverse is a legend with the words ’ King of Multan’ at the end and on 
the reverse the rayed head of the Sun with the name in Nagari of ‘ Shri 
Vasudeva’ and ‘Panehan (?) Zabulistan.” (Arch. Sury. Reports, VoL V. 
122-3 ; see also Cunningham, Coins of the Later Indo-Seythians, 122-125). 
I. 29,1. 12. Distances. 

These much-heralded Itineraries have not fulfilled the hopes 
entertained at their first publication, of shedding welcome light on the 
historical geography of Sind and Baluchistan. They have served rather 
to obscure the subject than to illuminate it. They are bare catalogues of 
toponyms transcribed by one writer from another with scant regard for 
precision and tables of distances not infrequently set down at random. 
Not a word is said about the nature of the roads, the physical features of 
the country traversed, its degree of altitude, or the mode of travel and 
transport. We are not told, even when the lie of the land requires it, 
whether the journey was performed by land or by water. 

The distances themselves are propounded in terms either of the 
farsakh, the day’s journey or the Mar'Ma, Unfortunately, the true value 
of any of these measures of length is a matter of great uncertainty and very 
difficult to determine. The farsakh is reckoned in various districts and 
by different authors at 2|, 3, 3|, 4 and even 5 miles. (Elliot, 400 post and 
note). Some modern writers make it three miles at one time and four at 
another, according as the one or the other estimate suits some pet 
hypothesis. We are also told that in Afghanistan to-day, the Farsakh is 
ordinarily reckoned at 4 miles, but varies in different parts of the 
j^try, being 6 miles in Sistan and in Afghan Turkestan (I. Q. V. 62). 
geographers themselves speak in two voices on the point. Kfaur- 
12000 cubits, each of M fingers (about 18 inches), that im 
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about 18000 leet or 3 9/22 miles {Jotwnal p. 228 note; 

Goeje’s Ed. Test. 4, Tr. 2 ), bat Mas'udi (Sprenger, Z.c. 201, 203; 
Prairies, I. 186) and Albertini reckon it at 16000 cubits == 24000 
feet = 4 6/11 miles. 

Tbe precise length of the day’s journey is equally uncertain, 
as it must necessarily and constantly vary according to the nature 
and conditions of travel. Eennell in his ‘Memoir of a Map of 
Hindustan,’ (Ed. 1793, p, 317) reckons it ordinarily at 22 miles but 30 or 
83 and even more for a courier. General M. E. Haig, basing Ms calcula- 
tions on certain statements picked out from these Itineraries, declares him- 
self in favour of an average of 22 or 23 miles. (LD. 0. 66, 138). Mr. Guy 
Le Strange equates sis days’ journey with 50 farsakhs (L. E. 0. 389) and 
one day’s journey with farmkhs ot 30 miles (Ibid., SS8). Alheiuni 
makes one day’s journey equal to only 3| farsakhs, that is, 15 or 16 
miles, (54, 56 infra). Sprenger reckons it at 6i farsakhs, or about 21 or 22 
miles {Die Post und Beiserouten, xxvi). Sir Thomas Holdich differs from 
all these authors and contends that “ the routes described by the Arab 
geographers are camel-routes and their day’s journey was as far 
as a camel could go in a day, which was far in the more 
waterless spaces of desert or uninhabited country and very much 
shorter, when convenient halting places occurred.” (Gates of India, 227).' 
He contends that “taking an average from all known distances, it was 
about 40 and 50 miles in a well-populated district, but might be SOacross 
an open desert ” {Ib. 298). However correct this opinion may be about' 
Makran and Kerman, it is almost certainly inapplicable to Sind. 

Again, the day’s journey or marhala is said by the Arabs to have 
been of three degrees, short, average and long. Istakliri and Ibn Hauqal 
speak of a and a a short stage and a long stage, 

(Goeje, 168, 169 ; Gilderaeister, 34, 1. 21), Idrlsi reckons an ordinary 
‘ stage ’ at thirty miles (Climate V, Sect. I), but states that a long day’s 
journey was 40 miles (79 The fact is that the stage or halting 

place for each day was fixed, not according to distance only, but in 
conformity with the conveniences available at each stage, i. e. its 
capacity to satisfy the needs of the traveller and even the general 
necessities of life. The abundance or scarcity of convenient halting 
places thus shortened or increased the length of the Marhala. 

When all these facts are borne in mind, it is not difficult to 
understand why these apparently meticulous Tables have proved 
to be only wandering fires which have served more to darken counsel 
than to enlighten it. Instead of enabling us to put our finger on the Map 
and spot the obscurer place-names, they have only engendered intermi- 
nable disputes, surmises, and speculations or . given modern authors 
opportunities for playing, so to say, the unprofitable game, of knocking 
down one another’s topographical niue-fpins. They have, besides, teen fre- 
quently convicted of eyror, by the Wave} and explore 
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tion, in regard to toponyms of whicH tKe situation is certain or nearly 
so. It is true tHat many of tKe errors are due to tHe deterioration of 
manuscripts and tHe defects of tHe Semitic script wMeli lends itself with’ 
fatal facility to the corruption and even perversion of proper names, but 
some of them at least must be laid at the door of the authors 
themselves. 

Lastly, we have to remember that all speculations relating to the 
historical geography of Sind are rendered more or less futile by the fact 
that the Indus is the most fickle and changeable of rivers. “It is,” (as 
Captain John Wood despairingly remarked just a hundred years ago), 
“ utterly vain and unprofitable to identify localities in the delta of such a 
river”. Its lower valley is “a mud basin undergoing continual change, 
its banks are perpetually falling and the total absence of any tangible 
localities constantly involves the investigator in a maze of doubt.” 
(Journey to the Source of the Osus, Ed. Yule, 1872, pp. 20, 3). In other 
words, there are few or no fixed landmarks in the valley of the Indus 
and everything is at the cross roads of uncertainty. Discussion and 
speculation often means only “blundering up and down blind turnings.” 
I. 29, 1. 14. DaraTe, RasaJe, the city of Schismatics, Bih, etc. 

“ Darak, Beh, Band, Kasrakand, Asfaka and Fahlafahra are repre- 
sented in modern geography by Dizak, Geh, Binth, Kasrkand, Asfaka and 
Bahu Kalat.” (G-1. 311-2). The situation of Rasak is doubtful. Holdich 
thinks it was somewhere near Sarbaz which lies about half way between 
Dizak and Bahu Kalat, but he is not sore about the identification. “ There 
is a place called Rasak in Makran even now, but it does not fit the posi- 
tion assigned to it by the Arab writers.. It is a small village where there 
is no room for a city of such fame as Rasak is said to have been. There 
are also no ruins or other vestiges of former greatness . round about it.” 
{Ibid. 312-4; see also Le Strange, L.E.0. 330). 


Most of the distances given here are not in accord with modern geo- 
graphical knowledge. The real distance between Tiz and Kiz or Kej 
(near Turbat) is at least 160 miles— about eight days’ journey, not five. 
The distance of Kiz from Kannazbur (Panjgur) is put down here as only 
two days, but the two places are actually more than 110 miles apart— a 
very long two days’ journey. The other statements which' follow either 
diverge considerably from fact or yield discordant and mutually conflict- 
ing averages for the length’ of the day’s journey. Witness the following:— 


Fahlafahra to Asfaqa 
Asfaqa to Band 
Asfaqa to Darak (Dizak) 
Band to Qasraqand 
Qasraqand to Kiz 


160 miles Two days. 

45 miles One day. 

160 miles Three days. 

70 miles Two days. 

140 miles Four days. G. I. 314. 

No wonder Le Strange complains that “ the earlier Arab geogra- 
phers know little about Makran and that the later ones add nothing 
'^wqtth^i^sBhtioning,” (L.B. 0, 330 note). . 
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I. 29, 1. 17. From Klz to ArmabU six days, etc. 

As Kiz is in Lat. 25°-40', Long. 63°“20'' and LaiS Beyla [Armabil] in 
Lat. 26°-lG' ; Long, 66°-45', Haig mast be right in remarking that there is 
some error here. The real distance is 230 miles and he observes that, at 
the present day, at least twelve days would be required to travel from 
Kiz (Kej) to Armibil [Las Beyla]. The actual distance from Armabil 
to Kambali, which is put by Istakhri at two days is, for once, correct, 
as it is forty-six miles. The real distance of Debal from Nirun 
[Haidarabad] is 87 miles. (I. D, 0. 66 and 138). Istafehri makes it four 
days, but Idrisi only three (78 posO - The Ghachnama, on the other 
hand, makes it a six days’ joumey and the distance 25 fdrsakJis 
(158 post). 

I. 29, Z. 18. From Armabil to Kambali two days. From thence to 
Debal four days. 

Qambali was on the high road from Armabil (or Armail) to Debal 
and has been located near !^airkot, about 20 miles to the North-ioest 
of Lyari and commanding the Hala Pass, by Holdieh (6.1. 160) as 
well as Le Strange (L.B. 0. 329, 330). Kh'airkot is “ an ancient site, an 
Undoubted relic of mediaeval Arab supremacy,” and there is ample evi- 
dence that this corner of the Bela district was once “ flourishing and 
populous.” (6. 1. 308) . General Haig also places Qambali near Khairkot, 
but thinks it was somewhere about ten miles to the South-east of Lyari 
and about 46 miles from Armibil. (I, D. 0. 137). Lyari is shown 
in Constable, PL 26 Ac. Qambali is probably the ‘Kambal’ (Biladuri, 119 
infra), where Muhammad the son of Harun died. 

1.29, Z. 5 from toot. From Mansur a to the nearest frontier of 

Budha five days. 

Budha is the Budhiya of the (159, 160 posi) and 

Mas'udi also speaks of a dependency of Multan called Bauura [Baudha] 
at 22 ante, but Ibn Hauqal and Idrisi write Nodha or Nadha. Dames 
was inclined to favour the latter reading, because there is a Balueh' 
tribe called ‘ Nodhaki ’, who have been in possession of Gwadar in Makran 
for centuries and are mentioned by Albuquerque as ‘ Notakani ’ in his 
Commentaries (Tr. Barbosa, I. 87 note). I may point out that Hajji 
Dabir also says that in 877 A. H, “ forty thousand wild piratical bowmen 
called NotaJes, who had invaded the territories of the King of Sind, were 
attacked and routed by Saltan Mahmud Begada of Gujarat, who was 
the grandson of the King of Sind.” (Zafar-al-Wdlih, Ed. Sir E. D. Boss, 
22, last line). 

The distance between Mansura and the nearest, *. e. southernmost, 
frontier of Budha is stated by IstakliJ'l here (Goeje’s Ed. 179, 1. 1) as 
five days, but Ibn Hauqal makes it fifteen and Idrisi six days (39, 83 
‘Fifteen’ is probably an error 'of tmESiffiption a Istatori’s 
estimate of five days is accepted by Haig. He boMs that the extreme 
southern limit, of Budha ihus| bftys miles north qf 
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SeKwan, and coincided with the southern limit of the present Kakar par- 
gana of the Shikarpur division, west of the Indus. (L D. C. 57 note). 
As Qandabil is said to have been its chief town or capital, Budha must 
correspond to the Kaehh-Qandava province and Elliot points out that 
there is still a town called Budha, on the Niri river, in the very centre 
of Kachh-Gahdava. (388 infra). 

I> 29 , 1, 3 from foot. From Multan to the nearest harder of the tongue 
of land, hnoton as Biyalas, about ten days. 

Byalas is Balls or Walistan or Walishtan. It was, Le Strange 
says, a district to the north of ^uran and included Sibi and Mastang. 
(L. E. 0. 332, 347). Gardezi says Mahmud of Ghazna marched to 
Bhatiya by the Walishtan route. (Zain-al-AMfbdr, Ed. Nazim, 66, last 
line). It is also mentioned by Baihaqi, who speaks of Bust, 'Walistan 
and Qusdar as if they were near one another. {TdrVth‘i-Mas‘udi, Bibl. 
Ihd, Test, 72i 1. 9). 

The passage is not correctly rendered here and there is no 
reference to any ‘ tongue of land ’ in the original text of Istakhri. 
What that author says is, “ And from Multan to the nearest boundary 
of Alastau, commonly known as Balis, ten stages.” 

(Gosje, 179, 1. 4). I* ‘-’i Jj| (J| ^lhl( 

Dowson seems to have read o'-* ‘ tongue instead of In another 

passage, Istakhri says that the number of stages from Qandabil to Mastanj, 
the city of Balis, is four, (Ib. 1. 6). Mastanj is our Mastung — which lies 
south of Quetta and west of Sibi. Constable 24 B c. ‘ Kasdan/ (on the 
same line) is meant for Qusdar. It is in Goeje (179, 1. 3). 

1. 33, 1 . 7. Between Multan and Basmand about two days. From 
Basmand to Al Riiz three — Annari, four—Kallari, two — 
Mansura, one. 

The position of Basmand cannot be determined but this statement 
implies that Mansura was only twelve (2+3+4+2+1) days’ journey 
from Multan, which is very wide of the mark, even if a day’s journey is 
reckoned at 22 miles. The true distance is about 400 miles, according to 
Elliot (373 infra) and at least 359, according to Eaverty. (Mihran, 190 
note). Alberuni (61 infra) makes the distance 60 farsahhs of about five 
miles each, which is also too low. 

The journey between Multan and Al Ruz [Aror] is stated as only five 
days, though the real distance, as the crow flies, is not less than 240 miles. 
(Mihran, 248 note). 


I. 39, 1 . 11, From Debal to Tie four days, from thence to ManjSbari 
two days. 

There is great confusion here, Goeje’s text has : “From Debal to 
Jfejtn four MarAMl (stages) and from Nirun to Manhatra two.” (179, 1. 

distance from Debal to Nirun as three days’ joarney 
Hauqal states that Manhabari or Mauhatira was 
twn a&W distance froni Debal. not from Nirfin, (40 post: fjijdeiaei^r. 
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Text 36, Tr. 179). He understands ‘ thence ’ as from Dehal, not from 
Nirun. Haig is sure that the right reading is not Tiz, but Nirun. (I. D. C. 
46-6). Tiz is a port in Makran and it could not possibly have been at a 
distance of only four days from Dehal or of only two days from Manha- 
bari. Tiz lies in Lat. 25°-(y N., Long. 60°-40' E. Defaal (about 20 miles S. 
W. of Tatta) is in Lat. 24°-35'' N., Long. 67°'45'' E. A difference of seven 
degrees of Longitude implies a distance of about 500 miles on Latitude 25°. 
I. 30, 1. 17. The Mihran passes hy the borders of Samand and Al 
Riir {Aror) to the neighbourhood of Multan ; from thence to 
Mansura and onwards until it joins the sea. 

Raverty denounces this as nonsense and suggests that ‘ to ’ is a 
blander for ‘ from ’. His remark that the river coaid not possibly Iiave 
flowed back from Al Rur to Multan is just. (Mihran, 211 n). This is 
what Istakhri himself says Dl tj'h i W 

Aiyl ■'** Ej*: Cs" 

(Text 180, 1. 2). 

In the translation from Ibn Hauqal, the mistake is avoided and there 
is no such averment. What the latter is made to say is that “ its source 
is in a monntain from which some of the feeders of the Jihun also flow. 
Many great rivers increase its volume and it appears like the sea in 
the neighbourhood of Multan. It then flows by Basmad, Alrnz and 
Mansura and falls into the sea to the east of Daibal.” (40 post). A 
comparison of the text of Ibn Hauqal with the words of Istakhri inclines 
one to surmise that a line has been missed out in the text of the earlier 
or added in that of the later author. Ibn Hauqal has these additional 
words after the word, 

(Gildemeister, 36, 1. 8). [ -1 i 

I. 31, L 2. Ihe “ AshhaJu-l-Bildd” or the “ Kitabu-l-Masdlik Wa-l 
Mamalik” of Ibn Hauqal. 

The confusion between the Ashkdl-al-Bilad, the Masalik-ah 
Mamdlik and the Suvar-al-Buldan of Ibn Hauqal, to which Elliot 
refers, has been cleared up by De Goeje. He has shown that the 
Masdlik-al-Mamdlik or Eitabu-l-Aqdlim, of Istakhri is only an enlarged 
edition of the Suvar-al-Aqalim, also entitled Ashkal-al-Bilad, of an 
older author named Abu Zaid Ahmad bin Sahl-al-Balkhi. ( Art. on 
Istachri-Balchi-Frage, in Z.D.M.G., XKV, 42-58).' 

This enlarged edition brought out by Istakhri isfound in two recen- 
sions — a smaller and a larger. The former is represented by the text in 
Moeller and this is also what is found in Elliot. The fullep f^hsion 
is the one edited by De Goeje. (Houtsma, Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, IV . 660). There are several Persian translation^ dr paraphrases 
of IstaJijriV compilation. The sp-called “ Oriei^ Gfeography of Ibn 
^tBjal", published fey O^ley* isldh ^flderihg of one such ah* 
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riSgment. $mar-al-BxMan is another and fuller recension of this 
Persian epitome, and two copies of still another version of the same com- 
pendium are in the British Museum. (Eieu, Catalogue of Persian Manu- 
scripts, 1. 415417). Balkhi, the real author or progenitor of all these 
compilations, died in 322 A.H. = 934 A.O. The compiler of the Buvar-ah 
Buldan was Muhammad bin Asad bin ‘Abdulla, and there is a copy of it 
in the Bodleian, which is said to be the translator’s autograph. The date 
is not clearly inscribed, but Ethe has read it as 670 A. H. =1272 A. C. 
(Saehau and Ethe, Catalogue of Persian MSS in the Bodleian Library, 
column 397; Eth6, Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts in the India Office, 
column 365). 

1. 34,7.3. YusU iKambali). 

Holdich challenges Dowson’s identification of Yusli with Qambali. 
He states that Yusli is the modern Uthal or Utal, near which there 
are unmistakable ruins of a considerable Arab town. (G. I. 307-8). 
Utal is shown in Constable, 26 A c. It is about 20 miles north-east 
of Lyari, while Qambali is located by him about the same distance north- 
west of Lyari, and by Haig at ten miles south-east of it. Utal is now in 
Las Bela State. 

1. 38, 1 . 8 from foot The villages ofDaJiuk and Kalwan are contiguous 
to eadi other, 

Istakliri’s spelling is ‘Rahuq’ (Goeje, p. 176, 1.13) and Idrlsi’s 
‘ Eahun ’ (80 post). The districts meant are those now called Dashtak 
and Kolwah. Kolwah is a well-cultivated tract lying to the south of the 
river, which Ibn Hauqal calls Labi and is now known as the Lob. (G.I. 
304). Kolwah is in Lat. 26°-0’ N., Long. 64‘’-0' E. It is shown in the 
I.G. Atlas, PI. 35 0 3. 

I. 40, 1. 2. From Debal to Kannasbur, fourteen) from, Debal to Man- 
hatara {Manjabari) two, and that is on the road, from Debal 
to Kannazbur. 

The first of these distances is not laid down categorically or in so 
many words, in Tstakhri, but it is implied. Of. 29, 1. 11, where he says : 
“ Kannazbur to Kiz, 2 days, Armabil 6, Kambali 2, Debal 4 total 14. 
Dowson makes Istakbri say that Debal was 4 days from Tiz, but Tiz is a 
manifest error for Nirun. It is also stated that it was 2 days from 
Nirun to Manjabari (Mahhabara) and that (Manjabari) was on the road 
from Debal to Mansura. (30 ante -, Goeje, Text, 179,1.15,175, 1. 15). 
But Ibn Hauqal differs from him here. He puts Manhabari at two days* 
distance from Debal — on the road to Qannazbur, which was 14 days from 
Debal. Both these statements appear to be correct. 

Manjabari or Manhabari or ManMtara is a place most difficult to 
identify. Cunningham was sure that it was Tatta (A.G.I. 289), an opi- 
nion denouneed by Haig as resting on “ a number of gratuitous assump- 
tions.” (l.D.C. 31). Eaverty was in favour of locating it near Badin, 
wiicii is abopt 62 miles south-east of iSaidarabad. (Mihran, ^7-229 notes). 
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THe statements of tKe Arab writers on its situation are so eonflieting 
with one another and so inconsistent with their own averments, that 
no place can possibly answer all the descriptions found in, their 
writings. Istakhri says it was to the west of the Mihran and that any 
one going from Debal to Mansura would have to cross the river at 
Manjabari, as the two places lay opposite to each other. (Goeje, 175, 1. 15). 
But he also states that Manjabari was two stages from Nirun which 
was four stages from Debal. (Text, 179, 1. 15, 30 ante, q.v. my Note). 

At page 37 ante, Ibn Hauqal mechauicaliy copies this and puts 
Manhabari at two days’ distance on the road to Mansura,hyx%here, he 
asserts that it lay on the route to Qannagiur and two stages from 
Debal, not from Nirun, as Istakhri has it. 

Idrisi further perplexes the matter by locating Manhabari at three 
days from Sehwan, six days from Fir abuz and two days from Debal on the 
road from Debal to Firabuz, i.e. Qannazbur, (79-80 post). It is obvious 
that Manhabari could not have been on the road from Debal to Nirun or 
Mansura and also on that from Debal to Qannazbur. Haig and Holdich 
attempt to cut the knot by supposing that there were two places bearing 
the same name. One of them, they locate twenty miles N.B. of KaraeKi, 
somewhere near Mugger Pir and the other, eight miles south-east of 
Shahdadpur or about forty miles north-east of 5aidarabad. (I. D. 0. 68, 
138; G. 1. 309-10). But this duplication seems uncalled for, as it is 
founded on the supposition that every statement in Idrisl’s Omnium 
gatherum is correct and must be reconciled with the facts as we know 
them, even when it is prima facie impossible to do so. It seems that 
Nirun and Mansura are copyists’ errors and that we should read 
“ Qannazbur ” in their stead. Manjabari or Manhabari was really a place 
which was two days from Debal on the road to Qannazbur and it lay 
opposite to Debal, not to Mansura. 

I venture to suggest the identity of Manhabari with Bhanbor. It 
is said by Hughes (Gaz. 120) as well as by [Sir Eichard] Burton (Sind 
Revisited, I, 128) to have been known as Mansawar or Manhara. 
Bhanbor lies at about two days’ distance from Debal on the Gharo 
channel, about twelve miles north-west of Larry Bandar. (A. G. I. 299). 
Larry Bandar is about 40 miles south-west of Tatta. (Ibid. 289). In other 
words, Bhanbor is 52 miles distant from Tatta and about 32 from Debal, 
which is located by Haig, Eaverty, Le Strange and many other writers at 
about 20 miles south-west of Tatta. Bhanbor is reputed to be the most 
ancient port in Sind (Burton, 1. c. 1. 125), and the site is strewn with 
ruins of “ houses, curtains, bastions and amorphous heaps ” in widah 
coins and other antique objects are found in abundance. (Elliot, 368 
post). It is not a very large place but Manhabari also, was npt one, as 
it was only a place of landing or crossing on the to Makran. The 
Gharo channel, on which it lies, is an old arm 'of tte Indus which had 
to be oros^d and Manljabari must h^§ ; what Bhanbor was, 
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“ an outpost guarSing tiie creek and regulating the shipping admitted 
into the open waterway.” (Cousens, Antiquities of Sind, 8'.’)- 

The real name of what is called Mauhabari was probably Banhabari 
or Bahnabari Babhanbari, i. e., Bahmanbari, Sanskrit Brahmanwara. 
The Sanskrit form of Brahmanabad is, most probably, Brahmanvata or 
Brahmanvasa — “Brahman’s Dwelling”. There are very similar 
toponyms elsewhere in India, l.rahmanbiria is a well-known place in 
Tippera, Bengal (I Gr. IX. 9). Constable 30 A d. Bamanbore is a petty 
State in Kathiawad (I, G. Vli 343) and Bamnasa in the same province 
must be another vernacular form of Brahmanvasa. There is a Bamanwas 
or Bamaniawas in Jaipur State, Rajputana (I. G., Ibid) and about thirty 
other toponyms of this type are registered in the offlcial Guide to Indian 
Post Offices. General Haig assures ns that bdri is an old Sindhi suffix to 
place-names, e. g,, Ghorabari in the Lower Delta, Hurbari in Shahdad- 
pur pargana, etc. (I. D. 0. 33). 

1.40, l,S, Kamuliul from Mansur a is two days’ journey. 

The forms ‘Kamuhul’ and ‘Pamhal’ are errors for Amhal (JSccie 
Anhal, Anhil). The distance is palpably wrong. JEamuhul (Aphilwad 
or Nahrwala-Patan in Gujarat) could not have been only two days’ 
journey from Mansura in Sind. Gildemeister’s Text makes it eight 
stages (35, 1. 12=:Tr. 179) and this is also what is found in Istakbri 
(30 ante, Goeje’s Text, 179, 1. 9). A glance at any map must suffice to 
show that “ eight ” is correct. Idrisi states that “ from Mamhal to 
Mantra, through Bania, is considered nine dasrs ” (84 infra). The error 
is perhaps due to having been wrongly read as t/l. 

1. 40, 1. IS, The river Sandarus is about three days’ distant from 
Multan. 

Raverty’s theory is that this Sandarus (Sind-rud of Istakbri, ante 
30) must be the “ Biyah and its tributaries, the Bihat, Ohinab and Ravi, 
which, in those days, passed north-east and afterwards east of Multan 
and united with the Biyah some 28 miles to the south-ward of the last- 
named city.” As regards the other river Jandaruz, or Jandrud, he is 
positive that it must be “ the Hakra, Wahinda or Sind Sagar, of which, at 
the period in question, the Sutlej was a tributary.” (Mihran, 2134). He 
also contends that Jandruz or Ohandrud— the city which is said to 
have stood on the banks of the river — is “ an impossible name for a 
town.” (r6i<f..219). 

It seems more natural to understand these vague and jejune 
references in such a manner as would be consonant with the names as they 
stand. These old writers had no real knowledge of the source, alignment 
or confluence of any of the great Indian rivers. Istakhri knew the name 
of the Mihran and that of only one out of the five'rivers of the Punjab. 

5auqal had picked up, in a blundering sort of way, those of two of 
M^'ttdi mentions the Raid (Ravi), the Bahatil (Biyah?) and what 
river of Kashmir,’ but he had never -so much as heard of ti^ 
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Ohinab or tbe Satlej, He ewia makes some sort of confusion, by mixing 
lip the river of Bust, f^azni, Eukhaj and Da war [the Helmand] which 
falls into the Hamim of Zarrah, with the Kabul river and speaking of 
it as if it was one of the five rivers of the Punjab. Idrisi’s knowledge 
did not extend beyond the crude statements of Ibn Hauqal and his only 
original contribution to the subject consists in the portentous pronounce- 
ment that Nahrwara and Mathura stood on the batiks of tlie Ganges 
(p. 91 infra). Two centuries later, Wassaf was acquainted with the 
names of only four of the Punjab rivers, and he mentions them in the 
virmg order. (E. D. HI. 36). ‘Unsuri also speaks of Mahmud of Ghazna 
crossing “ the Chandaha, Sihun, Eahwali and Behat.” {lb. IV. 516) ^ 
Amir Khusrau is guilty of a similar error {Ib. III. 70 note) and that 
most “erudite geographer” and author or two “ Universal Histories ”, 
Hafiz Abru, declares that the Biyah “ falls into the sea in the country 
ofKambaya.”! (76. IV. 4). 

I venture to suggest that all that is necessary to arrive at the true 
solution to this puzzle is to add a ‘ dot ’ to the second letter and 

read or Satadrus or Satadrud. The old Hindu name of the 

Sutlej was ‘ Shatadru ’ and Sayyid Muhammad Latif assures us that it is 
even now “ called Satadru by the lower mountaineers of the Punjab.*’ 
(History of the Punjab, p. 9 note). This Sandrus or Sindrud, as 
Istakhri calls it, is said to be “ about three days’ distant from 
Multan and to fall into the Mihran above Basmad, but below Multan.” 
Now, the Sutlej is the most eastern of the five Punjab rivers. It is 
known as the Ghara after its confluence with the Biah and the combined 
stream now joins the Trimab — the Jhelam, Chinab and Eavi— near 
Uceha to form the Panjnad. Dehha, in fact, “lies on the south bank 
of the Sutlej opposite to its confluence with the Trimab (I. G. XXIV, 
82). Uchha is about 72 miles south of Multan or about “three days’ 
journey below” that town. 

The courses of the Punjab rivers have changed considerably within 
the thousand years that have elapsed since Istakhri wrote. It has been 
held by more than one authority of great weight that the “ Satlej 
flowed about this period in the present dry bed of the Hakra, some 
forty miles South' of its present course.” (I. G. XVIII, 24). Its old 
bed through Bhawalpur and Bikaner can be still traced. (LG. XXXIII. 79). 

Similarly, the Chandrud is the Ohand-ab, i. e, the Chin-ab. Bud 
and 35 are synonymous in Persian and the Surfelirud is also called 
Surkbib, the Wa^ishrud, Wakb^ab, the Sufedrud, Isfijab, the Marv 
Bud, Murghab, and so on. The old name of the Ohinab was 
Ohandrabhaga and it is, as Abul Pazl states, made up of two streams, the 
Chandar (Chandra) and the Bhaga, which unite near Khatwar [Kishtwar] 
and tife known as the Chinab, (Ain, Tr, II. 310). Bi fact, ‘Utbi 
speaisof the Chinab as the ‘ CKaud>®ka ’ and He kAo'Ws Satlej also 
only by ita eld »«me, 
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(B.D. II. 41). BaiEaqi also speaKs of it as Al-i Chandrah. (Text, 32S, 1. 3). 

The town Chandruz which' stood on its banks is, probably, what 
is now known as ‘ Sodbra ’ or Sodra. Chandruz or Chandrur must bo the 
yemacolar form of Ciiandrapnra— the city on the Chandra. Ohandra- 
pura would become Chandrawara, Sandrawara, Sandror Sondra and 
Sodra. It is common knowledge that the Indian ‘ch’ is often changed 
into a dental or palatal ‘ s ’ or ‘ sh ’ in Arabic, e. g., Ghaturanga— Shatranj 
— Chaeh, Sassa (•**“)) China, Sin ; Chamara (flywhisk), Samara (ante p. 5) ; 
Chach, Shash. A town called Beas stands yet on the river of that name 
and another called Satrod also exists. (Constable, PI. 25 Ab, Ac). 

In a word, Eaverty’a hypothesis is that the Sindrud is the Beas 
and the Chandrud his favourite Hakra. My submission is that the right 
solution is just the reverse. The Sindrud is the Satadrud or Sutlej 
which then flowed in the bed of the Hakra, and the Chandrud is 
the united Chinab or what we now call the Trimab. This explanation 
has the advantage of completely satisfying the phonetic requirements 
and appears also to be less far-fetched. 

I. 44, L 6. Philosophers and geometricians have divided the land of 

Hind into nine anegual parts -as appears from the 

look called Batankah 

The identity of this ‘ Batankal ’ with “ Patanjali” has been doubted, 
as there is nothing corresponding to this statement in any of the extant 
works of Patanjaii. The discussion on the subject in Vol. II to which 
Dowson refers is misconceived and gets us nowhere. An examina- 
tion of the original Arabic text shows that the above quotation is not 
from Patanjaii himself but from a Commentary [Tika\ written by an 
unnamed author or glossator on some book of Patanjali’s. The words 
used are j--*-*. This Tikd is cited in several other places also 
by Alberuni and the excerpts from it are neither philosophic nor meta- 
physical. They are all of a Puranic character, treating of cosmographie 
subjects. (Saehau, Tr, II, 263-4 Notes). 

1. 45, 1. 6. And the mountain of Meru stands opposite to the 
southern pole. 

It should be pointed out in justice to Alberuni that what is here put 
into his mouth regarding Meru and the heavenly bodies revolving round 
it by Bashidiu-d-din does not represent his own knowledge or opinion. It 
is merely part of an excerpt from Brahmagupta and the Chapter in which 
the sentences occur is entitled “ Of Mount Meru, according to the authors 
of the Puranas and of others.” (S. 1. 243). The “ others ” are Brahma- 
gupta, Balabhadra and Aryabhatta. Alberuni even warns his readers 
that “ all that Balabhadra produces is foolish', both in words and matter.” 
244). 

This mountain is so high that Firdausi probably meant the 
follomng verse to apply to it. 

uot occur anywhere in the original Arabic, The 
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* verse ’ is only a purple patch interpolated byEashld or the Persian 
paraphrast (ef. S. I. 202), 

I. 47, I S. There are rivers and large streams, etc. 

The Persian text appears to have been very defective here and this 
important passage is rendered very differently in several places by Saehan, 
Some of the toponyms also are very differently spelt. Saehau translates 
it thus : “ In the mountains bordering on the kingdom of Kayabish, i.e., 
Kabul, rises a river which is called Grhorvand on account of its many 
branches. It is joined by several affluents. 1. The river of the Pass of 
Ghuzak. 2. The river of the gorge of Panehir below the town of Par- 
wan. 3. 4. The river Sharwat and the river Sawa, whicli latter flows 
through the town of Lanbaga, i.e. Lamghan ; they join the Ghorvand at 
the pass of Druta. 5. 6. The rivers Niir and Kira. Swelled by these 
affluents the Ghorvand is a great stream opposite the town of Pursha- 
var, being there called the Ford, near the village of Mahanara, on the 
eastern bank of the river and it falls into the river Sindh at the Ca.stle of 
Bitur, below the capital of A1 Qandahar which is Vaihand.” 
(S. I. 259). 

Now Thornton writes thus in his article on the Kabul river. “ It 
rises about sixty miles from Kabul, at a short distance beyond which it 
receives the Lohgar river....... About 40 miles below Kabul, it receives 

the river of PancKshir It then receives the Tagao river The 

united streams of the Alishang and Alingar join it about 20 miles further 
down. At a distance of 20 miles more, the Siirkhrud or Red River falls 
into it. 20 miles further east, it receives the Kama, called also the 

river of Kunar Just below Dobandi, it is joined by the Landye or 

Panjkora.... ..and receives the river of Swat from the north-east. After 

this confluence, the Kabul river falls into the Indus opposite Attock.” 

It is clear from this that Alberuni’s river of Ghorvand is not, as 
Dowson says in his note, the affluent or tributary called Ghorband in 
our maps, but the main stream, the great Kabul river itself. It will be 
also seen that Alberuni has left out the names of several of its tributa- 
ries. The river of the Pass of Ghuzak must be either the Lohgar river or 
the Ghorband tributary. Panjshir is well known and Parwan is situated 
about eight miles north of Oharikar, which “ lies at the mouth of the 
Ghorband valley, 40 miles north of Kabul.” (I.G. IX. 176). Sawa or 
Sheva is shown south-east of Lamghan and west of Kunar in Constable, 
PL 22, De. The tract called Kunar extends from Shigal to Sheva, a dis- 
tance of about forty miles. (Raverty, Notes on Afghanistan, 106). The 
rivers Sharvat and Sawa are most probably the Alingar and Alishang 
which join the Kunar or Kama and fall into the Kabul a little above and 
below Barunta. (I. G. IX. 146). Druta or Darunta lies 3f Fm (or KuroF} 
west of JalalSbad and about 10 Kos south-east of M^fSii^ar. (Raverty, 
N. A, 71, ; see also I.G. XIV. 2). Babhr passing through 



pur after getting off a little above Jahaunumas (A. 

Beveridge, Baburnama, Tr. 421). The Ford [M‘abar] of Mahnara is the 
Marminara of Baihaqi (E.D. II, 150) and may have been near wHat 
is now called Pratah Minara— the Fallen Minara [or Tower]. 
(Baverty N. A. 93). Bitiir which is said to have been below 
Waihind is probably the Petora of Captain Wood, who states that he 
passed by it on his journey by boat from Attoek to Kalabagh. (Journey 
'to the Source of the Osas, Ed. Yule, p. 76). Mr. H. 0. Srivastava in- 
forms me that Petore still exists at about 3i miles south of the Attoek 
Bridge and is locally known at Kot Pethere. The ruins of a Buddhist 
stupa, two rock-cut wells and of a castle can be still traced and are 
clearly visible. The Nur and the Qira are two rivers of Kaflristan in 
the north-west of Lamghan. (Baverty, N.A. 108, 135). They are shown 
in (Sir) C. R. Markham’s ‘ Map of the Sulaiman Mountains on the 
Northern Frontier of India’ in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society for January, 1879, See also E, D. II. 465. 
1.48,1.2. After that there comes from the west the river, of Tibet, 
called the J ailam. 

‘ Tibet ’ is a palpable error for ^-t*. Behat, the ancient Vitasta and 
the Kashmiri Veth, 

1. 49, 1 . 16. It conies from the city of Tur.miis and the eastern hills, 
i^J is a mistranscription of Narmad. What Alberuni really 
says is that “ between the mouths of the rivers Sarsuti and Ganges is the 
mouth of the river Narrtlada, which' descends from the eastern mountains 
and takes its course in a south-western direction ”. (S. 1. 261). 

I. SO, 1 . 4. The three eastern streams are the Balan, Lddaft and Nalin. 

Saehau reads Nalini, Hradini and Pavani (I. 261). All that follows 
upto the end of section iii at page 53 infra is, again, not an expression 
of Alberuni’s own opinions or knowledge, but an exposition of the Puranic 
geography. He is merely reporting or repeating what is said about the 
rivers of India in the Matsya and Vdyu Puranas (S.I, 257, 259). The 
mention in the latter part of the excerpt of people whose lips are like 
inverted ear.?, whose ears hang down to their shoulders and whose 
faces are like those of horses, indicates that we are in the region of 
cosmographic myth and not of scientific geography. 

I. 54, 1. 4 from foot. In stating these distances we will begin from 
Kanauj. 

Alberuni’s Indian Itineraries are, speaking generally, more accurate 
and reliable than those of Is.takhri or Ibn Hauqal, and he appears also to 
have been fully aware of the pitfalls which lie in the path of a scientific 
investigator, who had to depend upon the assertions of individuals of the 
Hindu mentality. His Tables of Distances are introduced with the 

• following prefatory observations, the significance of which cannot be too 

• Strongly, emphasised, especially as they have been lightly passed over in 

Bashid-ud-din’s abstract, “It is only with the greatest 


mS: 
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exertion and caution that we can, to some extent, correct the statements 
of the Hindus. But we could not make up our mind to suppress that 
which we knew on account of that which we did not know. We ask the 
reader’s pardon, where there is anything wrong.” (S. I. 200; see also 
'B.mmidi, Fragments, . 

The information contained in these fifteen or sixteen itineraries is 
derived from three different sources of very unequal value: (1) The 
Quarter-Master-Q-eneral’s Department of the Sultan, as regards the routes 
along^ which Mahmud’s cohorts had marched, in the course of his 
invasions, leaving fire, famine and slaughter in their trail. Many of 
the places mentioned in ‘Utbi’s history, Bhatiya, Nandna, Narain, 
Thanesar, Barhamshil, Loharin, Mathura, Bfei are noticed here also. 
They are the most reliable part of this lucubration. (2) The informa- 
tion supplied by Musalman traders, travellers and authors about the 
more distant parts of the country. (3) The literary and traditional state- 
ments of old Hindu writers and living pandits about towns and countries 
famous in Hindu literature and history, e.g., Ujjain, Bhilsa, Tanji- 
war, Rameshar, Kamarnp, Khajuraha, Baroi (Dwarka), Uwarayahar, 
Odravishaya, etc. Respecting these, Alberuni had to rely on the asser- 
tions of persons whose Imowledge he knew to be derived merely from 
tradition or hearsay, bnt he had to accept them for the nonce, for want 
of anything more trustworthy. 

It will be observed that whereas the distances tabulated in the 
itineraries of the first class are expressed precisely in tens and units as 
8, 9, 12, 15 or 17 farsakhs, those drawn from the second and third 
sources are expressed only in round numbers, 20, 40, 50, etc. In fact, 
these numbers are all but useless and rarely helpful in the identification 
of place-names which are doubtful or incorrectly transcribed or relate to 
extensive districts or provinces. These latter were, for the most part, 
only vague geographical expressions, the connotations of which were not 
fixed and must have varied from time to time in accordance with 
historical events which changed the political map of India. 

Alberuni states here that his farsaM is four miles but this is the 
Arabian mile, which is neither the English statute mile nor the English 
geographical mile. He is careful to define this mile here as equal to 4000 
cubits (S. 1. 166-7) and at 1. 200, he again declares that 1 FarsaJch 
= 4 miles = 1 KuroTi = 16000 cubits. If the cubit is reckoned at 24 fingers 
or about eighteen inches (A. G. 1. 571), Alberuni’s. mile must be valued 
at 6000 feet and his Farsakh at 24000 feet = 4 6/11 English miles. But 
the length of the cubit or £->■= is variously estimated and Sprenger 
reckons the Arabian mile as equal to 2000 metres = 2186 Bngl^ yards 
= 6558 feet. {Die Post und Beiserouten des Qrunitf, xxvi 

S. IL 316 note). Mr. Gibb equates the mile with 1^^ 

metres (Travels of Ibn Batuta, 347-S). miles of 2186 

JBngli^ yards ^,e^^ - ■= ,^/40 Or if 
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Mr. Gibb’s estimate is preferired, 4 Arabian miles = 7684 metres — 25200 
feet = 4 17/22 English' miles. Dr. (Sir) Aurel Stein takes Alberuni’s farsdkh 
to have measured a little short of five miles. (J. A. S. B. 1899, p. 25). 

Elliot, Cunningham, Eaverty and others who have animadverted on 
the undue abridgment of the distances laid down in Alberuni’s itineraries, 
Have done so on the supposition that his farscikli was equal to only three 
miles. But it will be seen that this fundamental postulate or assumption 
is demonstrably incorrect. It follows, not only that the animadversions 
are founded on their own error, but that the identifications they have 
proposed on the basis of that assumption must be of doubtful validity. 

The following comparative table will show that Alberuni’s farsakh 
works out at five miles or even more, when he speaks from his own 
Imowledge or had trustworthy sources of information 


lll ' . 

Kabul to Ghazna 
Parahawar to Dunpur 
W aihind-Parshawar 

17 f. 
15 f. 
14 f. 

88 miles 
79 „ 

60 „ 

(I. G. XIV. 12). 

(1. G. XIV. 12). 

(Sarkar, I. A. eii). 

Dunpur to Kabul 

12 f. 

90 


(Sarkar, I. A. ciii). 

\\fi ' ] 

Patna-Mungir 

16 f.lOO 


(Seeley, Roadbook, 3). 

ffil ’ '' 

Qanauj-Kajuraha 

30 f. 

180 


(A. G. 1. 481). 


Qanauj-Jajmau 

12 f. 

68 

J9 

(Thornton, Gaz. 542). 


Mungir-Champa 

30 f. 

136i 

>9 

(A. G. I. 672). ■ 


Qanauj-Mathura 

281 

1651 


(A. G. I. 672). 


Anhilwara-Somnath 

501 

260 

>» 

(Measured on thie map). 


Qanauj-Mirat 

40 1 

225 


»' ... ' J5, .. 


Panipat-Kithal 

101 

‘2BKOS 

(Yazdiin E. D. III. 494). 


But this does not mean that his distances are always correctly stated. 
They are often undoubtedly faulty, but this is because his informants— 
Hindu Pandits, Muhammadan travellers, merchants or sailors had no 
real knowledge of the remote districts and towns which they had heard 
of, read about, or casually visited. Some confusion appears to have been 
introduced also by the fact that Alberuni has copied some of his dis- 
tances from Hindu authors who had stated them in terms of the 
ambiguous Yojand, which had to be converted into FarsakTis. 

The r ojand has been variously estimated at from 41- to 9 miles and 
its exact length has been a frequent subject of puzzlement and contro- 
versy. (A. G. I. 671-2). In fact, the Yojand, like the Kos, would appear 
to have been hachd, as well as paced and it is often exceedingly difficult 
to say whether the Yojand in a particular case is of the flr-st class or 
of the second. We have just seen Alberuni stating explicitly 
that a Kuroh was equal to a Farsakh or 4 Arabian miles. But at 
1. 166, where he gives the Hindu Table of measures of length, he states as 
eiplicitl;y that the Kuroh was only 4001) Arabian yards or cubits, ie. 

I feet or one Arabian mile. Then at 1. 167, he assures us that 
. tvas equal to 8 Arabian miles or 32000 Arabian yards — 48,000 
the Kuroh was \ of a Yojand, i.e. 4 Arabian tailes. 
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Elsewhere lie tells us that ValabHa [Falal is 30 Yojanas from jSnhilwara 
(Test. 205, 1. 21 = Tr. II. 7), Here, the Yojana must be the shm't oue of 
about 4| miles, as the real distance is about 150 miles. Anhilwad [Patan] 
is in Lat. 23°-52'' N.; Long. 72°-10' E, Vala near Bhavnagar in Lat. 
21°“46'' E. ; Long. 72°41' E. It is eyident that the Yojam was of two 
sorts and Alberuni himself makes no secret of his own bewilderment. 

I. 54, last line. FAght parsangs from that [Jdjmau] is Ear tea ; from 
Karwa to BrdhmasTik eight ; thence to Ahjidbudi eight; 
thence to the Tree of Bardgi {Brag) twelve. 

Tiie relative situations of three of these places are reversed in the 
Arabic. According to Saehau and also Reinaud, (83; Tr. 103), what 
Alberuni says is; “Jajjamau 1% far saTch from Qanoj. Abhapuri 81, 
Kuraha 8 f., Barhamshil, 8 1, Tree of Prayag 12 f.” (S.I. 200). If the 
Arabic is right, Kuraha must be Kora-Jahanabad, which lies about 29 
miles west of Pathpur in Khajuha Tahsil, Pathpur District, and about 
112 miles north-west of Prayag by road, (Agra and Calcutta Gazetteer 
quoted in .Sarkar, I. A. csii). Alberuni gives the latitude of Kuraha as 
26°-P N. The I. G. makes it 26°-7^ K. (XV. 398). 

Barhamshil reminds one of “the Brahman’s Port ” of ‘ Utbi ’ which 
was also called ‘ Munj ’. ‘ BraHmashil ’ literally means, ‘Brahman’s or 
(Brahma’s) Rock or Stone.’ Munj has been supposed by Elliot to be 
Majhawan or Manjhawan, ten miles south of Kanhpur (Oawnpore). 
(E.D. II. 458). Dr. Nazim thinks it must be Munjh, which lies about 
thirteen miles north-east of Etawa (Mahmud of Ghazna, 109). But a 
glance at the map will show that neither Manjhawan nor Munjh can be 
identified with Alberiini’s Brahmashil, m the latter is said to have been 
12 farsakhs, about 60 miles only, north of Prayag. Majhawan is 10 miles 
south of Oawnpore which is 124 miles north-west of Prayag (Tli. 24) 
and Munjh, near Etawa, is ruled out a fortiori^ as it is even more 
remote. 

There is a Manjhanpur about thirty miles nqi|h-west of Allahabad 
(Constable 28 Be). It is approximately in Lat. 25°-32' N., Long. 
81°-30' E. (I. G. XVII. 197) and may he Brahmashil. 

Abhapuri (Abhaypuri?) cannot be identified. 

1.55,1.6. AraJe-tirat twelve parasangs from the tree of Prayag ; 

to the country ofUrthdr, forty. VrdabishaJc, fifty. 

Dowson hazards the conjecture that Arak-tirat is Karantirat, now 
called Kantlt, in Mirzapur, but there is no phonetic resemblance 
between Karan and Arak (or Atku as in Saehau). A place cahed 
Arghya-tirtha is frequently mentioned as a place of pilgrimage on the 
Ganges in old inscriptions from Northern as well as Sootb®ra India. 
iSarnndeva Ohedi. (R. 1049-80 A, 0.) is said In onejOf JNIs o^jier^jpiates to 
lave performed ememonial ablutions h^e * grant 

(Spigraphia Indica. XL 17S). • . 

KniWKy«Wror,]5riyah^i^iti|iin|S|^^:^l^^iiL3i8),ha8 nofchsen 
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I. 65, last iin^. 


identified. I suggest tKat tHe right reading may be Awadbihar 
—the Awandbihar of Minhaj (Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, Text 128, 1, 2), 
which is said to ha?e been one of the districts conquered by M‘aizz-ud- 
din Sam. Uddandapur or Uddandvihar was the old capital of Magadha 
and is now represented by the town of Bihar. There was a great 
Buddhist monastery and college here. It is mentioned in an inscription 
of Surapala of the Pala dynasty (Eakhaldas Banerjea in J. A.S. B, 
1911, p. 760). The distance given is only approximate and meant 
probably for the nearest boundary of the kingdom. Another phonetic 
approach may be Videha. Its capital, Mithila (Darbhanga), was in 
North Bihar (J. A. S. B. 1897, p. 89 ; 1. G. XVII, 380), In a word, 
XJwaryahar must be either Awandbihar or Videha, i.e. South Bihar or 
North Bihar, but the former is to be preferred. 

Urdabishak (Ourdabishau in R. 104) which was on the borders of 
the sea, fifty farsalchs from Awandbihar (or Bihar) must be ‘Udravishaya' 
or ‘ Odravishaya\ the country of the Odras, i.e., Oriyas, not ‘ Urdhva- 
Vishaya’ as Saehau suggests. (II. 318 Notes). His MS. read ‘tJrdabishau', 
but this must be due to the copyist having transposed the a and j. “ The 
ancient province of Odradesha, ’ ’ says Cunningham, “ comprised the whole 
of the present districts of Cuttack and Sambalpur and part of Medini- 
pur (Midnapore). (A. G. I. 511). Odra is mentioned by Alberuni himself 
in the^ list of countries in the east, in juxtaposition with Magadha, 
Mithila, Samatata, Paundra, Utkala, etc. (S. I, 301), 

I. S5, last line. There is a Mngdom which is at present near Chun, 
and the beginning of that is Dar (or Diir}, forty. 

The Arabic has it thus,: ‘ Thence along the coast towards the east are 
countries which are now under the sway of Jaur : first Daraur, which is ' 
40 f. from tJrdablshau, Kanji 30 f., Malaya 40 f,, Kunk which is the last 
of Jaur ’s possessions in this direction.’ (S.I. 200; R. 104), ‘Jaur’ is the 
Arabic way of writing ‘Ohola’ and the king referred to is the great 
Raja Raja Chela ^ who reigned from 986 to 1011 A. C., or his son 
Rajendra Oholadeva I, who succeeded him and ruled upto 1052 A. 0. 
In the ^course of his reign, Raja Raja passed from victory to victory, 
conquering the eastern Ohalukyan kingdom of Vengi, then Coorg and 
Quilon, and even the northern kingdom of Kalinga. At his death, he 
was the undoubted Lord Paramount of Southern India and ruled a 
kingdom which included nearly the whole of the Madras Presidency, 
Ceylon and Mysore. His son continued his father’s ambitious career 
and his conquests extended to Orissa and even Bengal.” (Smith, E, H. I. 
846-6). 

Daraur is Dravara, t. 0 . Dravida. Malaya must be the Pandya country 
'^eomprimng the modem districts of Tanjore, Madura, etc. (A, G. I. 549, 
;^1). Kunk is KongumM, the old name of a province which comprised 
south-western taluqs of the present Salem district. 

®ven now called Kongunad. Luring the ninth can. 

■ ■ “ ■ ' 
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tury, tEe Kongu country passed under tEe CEola liings wEo Eeld ifior 
nearly 200 years. It then fell in tEe eleventh century into the hands 
of the Hoyshalas.” (1.6. X. 358). . 

It is perhaps worth noticing in connection with Alberuni’s spelling 
of the name ‘ Chola ' that the oldest form is ‘ Chora as in the Inscrip- 
tions of Asoka. Ptolemy has ‘ Chorai ’ and Pliny ‘ Sora ’. (I.G. X. 326). 

I. 56, 1,8. Thence [from Pataliputra] to Manglri, fifteen Champa 

thirty ; DitTcampur fifty Qanga Sagar, thirty. 

Mangiri is Monghyr, the old name of which is said to have been 
Mundagiri or Modagiri (A.6.1. 476) or Madgagiri (Inscription of 12th or 
13th century), “Hill of Madga” (1. G. XVII. 401-2). The actual 
distance of Monghyr from Patna is about 100 miles, (Seeley, Koad-boofc 
of India, Pt. 1, p. 3). It is reckoned at 87 Shahjahani Xos— each Kos of 
500 yards = about 2 3/5 miles, i.e. 96 miles by Bakhtawar Khan, the 
secretary of Aurangzeb, in the Miraiu-l-Alam. (E. D. VII, 163). 

Champa is the old name of Bhagalpur district. Close to 
BEagalpur, two villages named Champanagar and Champapur still exist. 
(A. 6,1. 477), 

Dukampur Has not been located, probably because the. name 
is spelt wrongly. The reference seems to me to be to 
Vikrampur (the old capital of the Sena kings of Bengal), eight miles 
south-east of Dacca. The copyists appear to have first turned it into 
then into and lastly into this fantastic 

Vikrampur is still the name of a pargana in Munshiganj division of 
Dacca district. Lat. 23°-33^ N., Long. 90°-30^ E, (I. G. VIII 220; XXI. 
182). Vikrampur was the favourite residence of Ballalasena, the great 
grandfather of Lakshmanasena (r. 1119-1192 A. C.) 

6anga Sagar, where the Ganges fell into the sea at one time, must 
be Saugor island. It is said to be about thirty farscikhs — 140 miles— from 
Dukampur. As Vikrampur is in Lat. 23°-33'' N., Long. 99'’-30^ B. (I. G. 
XXI. 182), and Saugor island, at the mouth o f Hooghly, lies between Lat. 
21°-30' and 21°-36' N. and Long. 88°-2^ and 88°-lP B. (I.G. XXL 366), 
the real distance between the two places must be nearer 240 miles 
than 140. The error may be due to the confusion or ambiguity 
about the length of the Tojana. Two hundred and forty miles would be 
about equal to thirty pucca Tojanas of about eight miles each. 

I. 56, last line. Thence [i.e. from Mali BaH, ten f, from Qanauj\, 
to Duham, forty-five. 

“Dukam” is Dogaon, on the hank of the Sarju, about four miles 
west of Nanpira station on the Bengal North-Western Eailway. It is 
22 miles north of Bahraieh in Oudh. (I. 6 . XVIII, 367). - Lat. 27°r66' 
N., Long, 81°-36^ B. It is now in ruins, but was a prosperoas town in the 
days of Akbar and copper coim struck here by him Jad* Shah Jahan 
are not uncommon. (Vost, The Dogaon Mint, ii|i.J/4t. S* B. 1896, pp. 69- 
71)» It is said to have been destrdyed<:«d^ilS:1^S!iii<>f the reign of .Sh^ 
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1 58, 1. 3. 

Jafiaii in consequence of tEe curse of a saint named SH5E Sajan. (Qazel’' 
teer of Ou’de, Ed. 1877, 1. 144). 

1. 56, last line. Thence (from BiiTeam) to the Ungdom of Silhet, ten ; 
thence to the city of Bhut, twelve. 

This Silhet is, as Dowson notes, Shahjahanpur-Silhat in Gorakhpur. 
It is 30 miles east of Gorakhpur town. Lat. 26°-40'’ N., Long. 83°-63'' E. 
Bhut may be Bettiah, Lat. 26°-48^ N., Long. 84°-30'' E., which is 82 miles 
east of Gorakhpur, Le. 62 east of this Silhet (Th.). Bettiah is the eliief 
town of Champaran, the north-east division of the district of Saran, and 
that division is often called Bettiah even now. (Th.). If Sylhet is the 
place of that name in Gorakhpur, Eeinaud’s identification of this ‘ Bhut’ 
with Bhutan (Fragments, 105 n.) will not bear examination. 

I. 57, 1 . 2. Thence for two hundred parasangs, it is called Tiliit, 
where the men are very hlacTi and flat-nosed like the 
Turks. 

The words for “ two hundred parasangs” are not in the Arabic Text, 
(98, 1. 11), which merely says that “ further on, the country to the right 
[of Bhut] is called Tilwat, the inhabitants Tarn, people of very black 
colour and flat-nosed like the Turks.” (S. I. 201 ; R. Tr. 105). Tilwat (or 
Tilut) is Tirhut. The old Sanskrit form Tiruhhukti is probably deriv- 
ed from its “flat-nosed” Mongoloid inhabitants called Tharus. The 
Tharus are mentioned along with the Koch and Mech by Minhaj. 
(T. N. in E. D. II. 310, q. v. my Note. See also Biochmann, J. A. S. B. 
1873, p. 239 note). 

1. 58, h 1. Thence to Dhal, of which the capital is Blturi, to the king- 
dom of Kankyu. .....is twenty parasangs. 

In the Arabic, “the capital is iSi^ Tiauri or Tivari”(Text 99, 1. 1), 
of which the ruler is called “ Gangeya”. (S, I. 202 ; R. Tr. 106). 
Bachau says that “ its position cannot be determined ”, but there can be 
little doubt that it is Tripuri, the ancient capital of Dahala or the Chedi 
country. It is now called Tevar and was also known as Karanbel. 
The village of Tevar lies about four miles from Jabalpur (Jubbulpore). 
(I.G. XIV, 207). ‘ Tiwari Brahmans ’ are a well-known caste in the United 
Provinces. Kankyu (Gangyu) is Gangeyadeva Chedi, who ruled from 
about 1020 to 1040 A. 0. He is mentioned by Baihaqi also, who says that 
Banaras was in the kingdom of Gang[eya], when Ahma'd Nialtigin 
sacked it in 424 A. H. 1034 A. 0. (Text, 497, 1. 9 f. f . ; E. D. II, 123). ‘ 

L 58, 1 . 3. Thence to Astir, thence to Banawas, on the shore of the sea. 

Banawasi is a place of great antiquity and is mentioned by Ptolemy. 
It lies sixteen miles south-west of Hangal in the Sirsi taluka of Dharwar 
district. Lat. 14°-33'' N., Long. 75°-6^ E. Alberuni is mistaken in saying 
that it lies on the sea coast. (Fleet in B. G. I. ii. 278-9 note). 

j .^ur or Apsur, as Saehau and Eeinaud read it, has not been identi- 
; It may be the old part of Barcelore, the name of which is 
j Oaoarese and is also written Ahasarur by Ibn Bat;fijt,a 
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(IV. 77-8), Basarur by Abulfeda (QilSeitteister, 184) and Barsalur, 
Bassaloor, Barealur by others. Lat. 13°-56'' N. It lies ten miles south 
of Bhatkal. (Yule, H. J. 45). Constable 34 B c. s.n. Barbalar. 

I. 59, 1, 7. From Mdhiwa {Maihuroi], at the distance of thirty-jive f. 

you^eome to a large town called DitdM ; thence to Bds’hitr, 
seven. 

Dudhi may be Dudahi, now in pargana Balbahat, Jhansi district, 
nineteen miles south of Lalxtpur. It contains a great number of 
Ohandel ruins and a large Ohandai tank. (Silberrad’s Art. on the 
“ History of Western Bundelkband ” in J.A.S.B. 1902, p. 125 note). 
Dudahi is said in the LG. also (XI. 374) to have been a place of 
great importance at one time. The tank and temples are stated 
to be undoubtedly of the Ohandel period and a colossal image, twenty 
feet high, of the man-lion incarnation of Vishnu, which is carved on a 
rock close by, is also mentioned. Dudahi is shown in Constable 27 Dc. 
and is in Lat. 24°-25'' N., Long. 78“-28^ E. (I.G. loc. cit.). It is true that this 
differs from that given by Alberuni himself —25°-40' N. — in the Qdnun-i- 
Mas'iidi (S. II. 317 Notes), bat this is of little or no moment. Alberuni’s 
results sometimes vary from those of modern surveys by 2, 3 and even 
4 degrees in regard to places, the names and situations of which are 
absolutely certain. Compare the following : 

Alberuni Bartholomew’s Atlas. 


Kabul 

33°-47' - 

34°-30' 

Peshawar 

34“-44^ 

34°-P 

Jailam 

33°-20' 

32°-55' 

Multan 

29°-40^ 

30°-12' 

Tiauri (Jubbulpore) 

23°-0^ 

24°-36' 

Pataliputra 

22°-S0'' 

25°-37/ 

Mungir 

22°-0' 

25°-23' 

Dahmal (Nurpur) 

sr-iO' 

32°-17^ 

Ujjain 

24°-0' 

23°.9^ 

Tanjoro 

15°-0' 

10°.47/ 

Eameshwar 

13°-0' 

9°-17^ 

Brahmanabad 

26°-40'' 

25°-52' 

Tiz 

■26°-16' 

25°-(K 


(Saehau, II. 341, 317). 

This should teach us that in those eases in which the situation of a place 
admits of doubt, the Table of Latitudes given in the Qanun-i Mas'udi 
is not likely to prove helpful and may be even misleading. 

Eeinaud and Saehau read the second name as Bamahur, not Bis’hur 
and there is also the variant ‘ Mahura ’. Saehau makes the dist&aee from 
Dudhi to Bamahur, seventeen farsakhs (I, 202), but Beinaud 'Agrees with 
DowboA in reading the figure as seven. All three UgrAei however, in 
placing BaS’hur or Bamahur five farsakhs north of iBhlfea. There is a 
place called Basoda whieli lies abont 25 nailes noJrth of Bhilsa (Constable, 
1 
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27 Ce) and it may be tbe town meant, if tHe right reading is Bas’hnr. 

Albernni makes the distance between Mahibalistan (Bhilsa) and 
Ujjain nine (or ten) farsakhs only, which is wrong. Bhilsa is in Long. 
77°-50' E., Lat. 23°-30' N,, Ujjain in Long. 75°-47'' E. The two places 
are really about two degrees of Longitude, about 130 miles, not 45 or 50 
miles only, distant from each other. Ujjain, again, is more to the north 
of Dhar, than to the east of it. 

I. 60, l.S. From DMr going south, you cotm to Mahimdhr a, ten 

f. ; thence to KundaM, twenty ; thence to Namatcar on the 
hanks of the Ferhadda, ten; thence to Biswar, twenty ; 
thence to Matdakar, on the hanks of the Goddvery, sixty f. 
Almost all the toponyms are written diferently in the Arabic. (Text, 
99, 1. 11). Saehau has “ Bhnmihara, Kand, Namavur, Alispur and Man- 
dagir.” Eeinaud reads “Mahuinahra, Kandwahu, Namawar, Albaspur 
and Matdakar.” All that ean be said of the first of these names is that it 
seems to he 9, miswriting of Maheshwar and that the second may be 
Khaudwa. The third must be meant for Nimawar which lies on the 
right bank of the Narmada, 90 miles south of Ujjain (Th.). Alispur may 
stand for Bllichpnr and Mandagir, which Saehau was unable to locate, is 
undoubtedly Muugipattau (now called Paithan), a place of great 
antiquity and the legendary capital of Shalivahan. It is mentioned by 
Ptolemy and also in the Periplus. It is now in Aurangabad district and 
lies on the north bank of the aodavery. (I. G. XIX. 317). Constable 31 Ob, 
BUiehpnr is said to have been founded by an olrl-timc Jaina Baja named 
II (I. G. XII. s, n.) and is mentioned by Barani (T. E. Text, 222, 1. 9). 

IChandwa also is said in the I. G. to be a place of considerable 
antiquity. “ Owing to its position at the junction of the two roads 
leading from Northern and Western India to the Deccan, it must have 
been occupied at an early period — ..It is mentioned by the geographer 
Albernni, In the twelfth century, it was a great seat of Jain worship. .... 
The town has four old tanks with stone embankments.” (XV. 241), 

IQiandwa may be, as this writer suggests, the Kundaki (Kand 
or Kandawaha) of this passage, but it is at least forty miles south of the 
Narmada and not north of it, as Aiberuni locates it. Nimawar is on that 
riwer, but it lies about 80 miles north-east of Kiiandwa and not fifty 
south of it. Again, it is said to be 49,(9 + 10 +.20 + 10) farsakhs, that 
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relating to the Yojana and the Kiirdh may have been partly responsible 
for the disparity in the distances and his informants’ ignorance of 
topography for the confusion in the bearings. 

1. 6D, I, lO. Bah-uj and Dhanjur, foriy-tico f, south of Anliihmra. 

Bahrhj is, of course, Broach, but Dhanjur is not so easily identified, 
Eeinaud reads ‘Rahanhour’ and Sachau ‘Eihanjur ’ (Fragments, 88, Tr. 
112; S. I. 205). The place meant is Sander, a very old town near Surat 
on the other side of the Tapti. Barbosa speaks of it about 1514 A, C. as 
‘Ranel’ and says it was “ a rich and agreeable place of the Moors, which 
had very large and fine ships.” The Portuguese sacked it in 1530. It is 
mentioned also in an inscription of the time of Muhammad Tughlaq, 
which is now in the mosque at Navsari, about eighteen miles south of 
Surat. It relates to a mosque erected at ‘ Ranel’ by Malik Maqbul, who 
was then Governor of Gujarat. 

I. 61, 1. 14. West from Nardna is Multan at the distance of fifty 
parasangs ; thence to Bhati fifteen ; south-east from Bhdti 
is Aror, fifteen. Bhdti is situated bettoeen two arms of the 
Indus. 

Aror was soufh-icest, not south-east, of Bhati according to Sachau. 
(S. I. 206). But Dr, Nazim translates the passage thus: “Prom 
Bazana towards the west, Multan is 60 f. and Bhati is 15 f. and from 
Bhati towards the south-west, Aror is 15 f. It {Aror) is a township 
between the hco arms of the river Sind.”- (M. G. 199 note). Dr. Nazim’s 
point is that it is Aror and not Bhati which is said to lie between two 
arms of the Sind [Indus] and he is, most probably, right. It may be 
worth while to note that Sir H. Elliot had rendered the sentence exactly 
like Dr. Nazim in his First Edition (Bibliographical Index to the 
Historians of Bluhammadan India, 1849, p. 30). 

Alberuni ’s ‘ Bhati ’ has been supposed by some writers to be identical 
with the ‘ Bhatiya’ of ‘Dtbi and Gardezi, but the phonetic resemblance 
seems illusory. Wherever Bhatiya was — whether at Uchch, Bhera, 
Bhatinda, or Bhatner, it was not this Bhiti, which was 15 farsakhs-^ 
about seventy miles — north-east of Aror. The latter is really one 
hundred and sixty miles distant from Uchch, (Mihran, 248 note) and 
much more remote still from all the other places mentioned—Bhera, 
Bhatinda and Bhatner. 

Sachau tells us that Alberuni gives the Lat. of Bhati as 28°-40' and 
that of Multan as 29°-40' in tlie Qdnun-i-Mas‘udi (II, 341, 317), and this , 
is in complete accordance with the statement that Bhati was, 15 
falser Ms— about seventy miles — south of Multan. „ 

I. 62,1.2. Thence (Jalandhar) to Baldwarda,one 

■Dowson notes that other MSS. read ‘ ten’ instead of ^ one 
S. has ‘Ballavar’ and he and Beinaud (p. ^ hi^itlie d^ance duly 
ten; farseJihs. S, proposes to identify; it WitfttSIdlliSf (II. 819i, Wt* 
Bhillaur. Is a modern town, ,founde?i| of ShaW^a’j'ij^ 
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1. 62, 1, 10. 



led by Wassaf (E. D. III. 36) and it is probably the same aa 


(I. G. s. n.). ‘Balawatda’ is really Ballavar which lies west of Chaniba and 
south of Bhadravah. It is frequenty mentioned as ‘ Vallapura ’ in the 
Bajatarangim. It is now called Bisohli and was the capital of one of the 
ehiefships attached to the Jammu division of the Alpine Punjab. (Stein, 
J.A.S.B. 1899, p. 127 ; A. G. 1. 133, 136). Constable 25 A a. s.n. Belaor. 

Lid da (1. 3.) is the valley of the Liddar river which is one of the 
principal feeders of the Jhelum. It rises in the southern slope of the 
mountains bounding Kashmir on the north-east, in Lat. 34 -8 N. Long. 
76°-48', and falls into the Jhelum five miles below Islamabad (Th.). Sir 
Walter Lawrence says it is also called the Limbodri and that it comes 
down from the everlasting snows, overhanging the head of the valley, 
which is famous for its beautiful scenery. (V^alley of Kashmir, 18). 

I. 62, 1. 7. Thence {from Dyamau) to Oati, ten ; thence to Ahar ten, 
thence to Mirat ten ; Panlpat ten. 

S. reads the second name as ‘Kuti’ and leaves it unidentified. 
Dowson supposes it to be Raj Ghat. I venture to suggest that Kuti may 
be an error for ci/ - J‘j'- J/ [Koli or Koil or Kol], the old name of 
‘Aligarh. “ The central position of Koil on the roads from Mathura and 
Agra to Delhi and Eohilbhand makes it a post of great military 
importance. It is a very old town and is said to have been named after 
a demon named Kol, whom Balaram is said to have destroyed.” (I. G. V. 
209). It is described, in 1193 A. 0., as one of the most celebrated 
fortresses of Hind. (Tajii-l-Maasir in E.D. 222). Mirat is about 90 
miles from Koil (Seeley, Road Book of India, Ed. 1826, p. 18). Alberuni 
makes it 20 farsakhs which is nearly the same. 

1.62,1.10. In going south-rcest from {8unam] to Arat-Tiur, nine 
f ; thence to Hajnir, six; thence to MandhuJcur; the 
capital of Lohdwar, eight f. 

R. has Adat'hur (88). S. reads it as (Text, 101, 1. 2). ‘Adittahaur’ 
(I. 206). If the second letter is read as a vav, and the third as a he, we 
get jye.A Aubbahor, i.e. Abohar, a place of great antiquity on the old 
channel of the Sutlej. It was the frontier town of the district of Dibalpur. 
It is mentioned by Barani as well as Budauni, as lying on the route from 
Delhi to Multan. Minhaj (E. D. II. 350) and Ibn Batuta both’ passed 
through it in going to and coming from the latter town. (Gibb, 190). 
It was the native town of Shams-i-Siraj, the historian, and his grand- 
father was revenue officer of the dirtrict. Abohar is said to mean 
‘ Pool of Uboh ’ and to have been named after Uboh, the wife of 
Janra, a grandson of the legendary Bhiatti king, Raja Rasalu. (Mihran, 
263 note and 278). Alberuni’s spelling seems to lend countenance 

- to this traditional derivation and indicates that the old name was not 
i; ‘Abohar ’ but ‘Aubbahor’ or ‘Aubohhar ’. The town is now in the Pazilka 

- ta|i|il of Ferozepore district (I.G.V. 2). Constable 24 E b. 

.T.’'';V,H^'nir br Jajjanir (S. Text, 101, 1. 2) is an equally knotty problem. 



■ Janjer, whicli was the nativet own of a well-known family of 
Sayyads in the reigns of Balkan and ‘Alau-d-din Khalji, according to 
Barani (ydr. Fir, Text, 118. 1. 8; 350, 1. 3 ff). But it seems that the real 
name was neither ‘ Hajnir ’ nor Janjer bnt Jajner and that it is now re- 
presented by Janer village— a ruined site in the Zira tahsil of Ferozepore 
district, Panjab. Janer is twelve miles distant from the town of Zira 
and six from that of Moga, q.v. Constable 25 Ab. It is locally said to 
have been the capital of the Parihar rulers of the district in old days and 
a huge mound of ancient times can be still seen in the place. 

The last name is written by R. as Medhukur (88), by S. as Mandahukur 
(206) and by Baihaqi as Mandakfcur (Text, 623, 1. 6 ff.) Alberuni and 
Baihaqi both state that it was the specific name or designation of the 
strongest fortress, fortified camp or citadel (^) in the town of 
Lahore. Abul Pazl mentions a ‘ Mankokudr ’ in his list of the Dasturs 
or Revenue Divisions of the Suba of Lahore and places it in juxtaposition 
with Sialbot, which is 63 miles N.N.E. of Lahore. {Am. Tr. II. 110). 
But if this Mandakkur was the citadel of Lahore itself, it could not have 
been identical with or even in close proximity to Siaikot. 

Medhukur, Mandahukur, ‘ Mandakkur ’ look like corrupt or debased 
forms of some such Hindu name as Madrakgarh or Mand-i-Khokhar. 
Eastern Punjab was known in ancient times as Madra-desha, the country 
of the Madras or Madrakas. In the Mahabharata {SabTia Farm, XXXI. 
1196-7), Shalya is called the King of Madra, the capital of which was 
Sakala and was situated between the rivers Chenab and Ravi (Archaeolo- 
gical Survey Reports, II, 192-6 ; see also Pargiter, J.A.S.B. 1895, p. 251). 
Dr. Fleet has almost conclusively shown that this Sakala was Siaikot 
(E, H. I. 68 note) and this may indicate that the name is connected with' 
Madra or Madrakas and with their capital, Siaikot. But Alberuni 
himself gives the latitude of Siaikot as 32°-.58'', of Mandahukur as 31°.50^ 
of Nandna as 32°-0' and of Multan as 29°-40' N. (S. I. 317). Unfortu- 
nately, that of Lahore itself is not stated, but the fact that Siaikot is 
said to have been l°-8'' further north than Mandahukur proves that the 
two are not identical and that Mandahukur must have been somewhere 
near Lahore and almost in the same latitude. Alberimi’s latitude of 
Mandahukur is nearly the same as the latitude (31°-36^ N.) of Lahore. 
But very little can be built upon this, as his figures are often wrong. 

I, 63, 1. 14. The people of Kashmir .... are carried on men’s shoul- 
ders in a Katut which resembles a throne^ 

(101, I. 8). JW Jl i:^£ 

“ The nobles ride in palankins called Katt carried on tiie shoulders 
of men”. (S. 1.206). Here 89, 1. 7) is an Indian TOeaMO-eOiteected 

with the Sanskrit Khatiakd or KAaffiSw, Hind, ffi5»Sf£* o®|^.I^-stead’. 
Sir Anrel Stein speaks of the Kattut as ‘ palaakinf fiidtsaeejs the word to 
the Sans. of the 1899, p. 23 and 

note) but this may admit of doubt, is derived from 


1. 63, 1. 14. 
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I, 64, 1 4. 


the Pers. Palang, bedstead, aud ‘Palang’ is connected with the 
Sanskrit Paryanka, a bed, (HJ. s.v. Palankin), 

I. 63, 1 . 3 from foot. The principal entrance is at Birahan, half way 
between the Sind and Jailam. 

S, andR. 89, 1. 13 read Babrahan. Dr. Stein rejects Canningham’s 
identification of it with ‘ Babarkhana He says it is Babrahan, a 
place near the village of Chamhad, which lies S.W. of Abbottabad. 
Latitude 34°-7'' N. Longitude E. Ho states that the easiest 

route to Kashmir from, the west, leads through the open central portion 
of Hazara district to Mansehra, thence to Muzaffarabad and thence to 
Baramula. The eight farsakhs (39 miles) which Alberuni counts from 
Babrahan to the bridge over the river— which must have been at what is 
now called Muzaffarabad—would well agree with the actual distance be- 
tween Babrahan and Muzaffarabad (L c. 24, 222). 

1. 64, 1 . 1. Where the water of the Kusari is joined by that of the 
Mumhari. 

Sachau reads ‘ Kusnari’ and ‘ Mahvi ’ (I. 20S). Sir Aurel Stein 
identifies the Kusnari with the present Kunhar river which “ falls into 
the Jailam, a few miles below its great bend at Muzaffarabad, near 
which the bridge at the confluence of the Jailam and the Kishanganga 
must be located,” The MahwL, he says, must be the Kishanganga itself. 
The only error in the description is that Alberuni makes the Kunhar join 
the Mahwi (Kishanganga), whereas it really falls into the Jailam after 
the latter’s junction with the Kishanganga {loc. cit. 23-24). 

I, 64, 1. 3. Thence [from the Bridge] you arrive at a distant of five 
days’ journey at a defile through which the Jailam runs. 

“ The gorge through which the Jailam flows below Baramnla, is, 
according to Drew, (Jummoo, p. 205) about 84 miles distant from Muza- 
ffarabad where the bridge must have been and this accords fairly well 
with Alberuni’s five days or marches (Stein, 1. c. 25). The ‘ Harmakut ’ 
mountain (1. 9) is Haramukha, which is 17,000 feet above sea level. It 
dominates the view towards the north from a great part of the Kashmir 
valley. The name ‘Haramukuta’ means ‘Hara’s, i.e, ‘Shiva’s diadem’ 
and refers to the belief that it is the god’s favourite residence {Ibid). 
Haramukh is shown in Constable A c 23. 

I. 64, 1 . 4 . At the end of the defile lies Pawarul-Marsad. 

Becte, ‘ the Watch Station, Dvar ’ (S. I. 207). ‘ Marsad ’ is not a part 
of the toponym, but an Arabic word signifying ‘ Place of observation,’ 
‘ watch-station,’ hence ‘ custom house ’ and also ‘ observatory.’ Alberuni 
is “ referring to the Watch-station at the Kashmir end of the gorge 
of Baramula, the position of which is marked to this day hs' the site of 
thft ol^'Hate known as Drang.” (Stein, t c. 25). “ These Dvdras served, 
le time, the purposes of defence, customs and police admini- 
^fej|n|.^.^ere garrisoned by troops under special commanders. They 
X./SL.J .. 5 ^ioghal times.” (Ibid. 68~9). 
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I. 64, 1. 7. TTie city of Kashmir is four 'parasangs from Adashtm. 

What A Iberuni really says is that “ the city ol Kashmir, covers 
a space _of four farsaJchs” (S. I. 207). ‘Adashtan ’ [Adhishthana], was the 
city [i.e. capital] of Kashmir’ itself. Sir A. Stein remarks that the 
statement is fairly correct* if it is understood to mean that the 
city and the sabnrban area was four /arsaMs, about nineteen miles 
in oircamference. He reckons Alberuni’s farsahh as equal to 4g| miles 
(1. c. 24 note). According to the I. G., the modern city of Srinagar has a 
length of 3 miles and a breadtli of If miles and had houses on either 
bank of the Jhelum even in 1060 A. 0, (XXIII. 99). 
f, 64, Z, 9, The source of the Jailam is in the mountains of Harmakut, 
near the source of the Ganges. 

This is of coarse wrong. Alberuni is only repeating the popular 
Kashmirian belief which places the source of the Kashmir river Sind, the 
most important tributary of the Jailam, in the sacred Ganga lake and 
identifies it with the Ganges, as the Jailam itself is identified with the 
Jumna. The Sind is generally known as the ‘ Uttaraganga.’ Its con- 
fluence w'ith the Jailam is spoken of as a Prayaga and is a place of 
pilgrimage (Stein, Z. c. 26). 

I. 65, 1. 2. The country, of the Bhutawdrt Turks. 

These people must be Bhauftas, “the Tibetan inhabitants of the 
Indus region towards the north-east and east of Kashmir, the people of 
Tibetan descent in the modern Dras, Ladakh and the adjacent mountain 
district.” (Stein, 1. c. 92-3, and 125). The mention of Gilgit, Astor 
and Chilas in the same connection (on p. 46 ante) indicates that the 
people of the Dard country are also included, (Ib. 26). 

Mr. Orooke explains that the proper name of the tract of Chinese 
territory which we call Tibet is Bodyul [Bod = land] and that of 
the people Bodpas, corrupted by the Indians into Bhotiyas,~a name 
now applied to the Tibetans living on the borders between India and 
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1. 62, last line. 



an3 Gujranwala, the Takhadesha or Takeshar of Alberuni. This peak 
ifaes to a height of 1.5,500 feet and is the central part of the Pir Panjal 
range and the loftiest and most conspicuous point of the mountain range 
to the south of Kashmir.” Lat. 33°-45' N.; Long. 74°-33^ B. (Loc. dt. 27 
and 79). May not the true reading be, not Kularjak, but Kulajal, i.e. 
Kulachal, ‘a greater principal mountain’? 

I. €S, 1. 9. The fort of Bajglri is to the south of if [Larjal] and 
Lahitr, than which there is no stronger fort, is to the west. 

This Eajgiri should not be confounded with the modern Eajauri. 
Its position cannot be definitely fixed and all that can be said about it is 
that it was somewhere in the upper Surau valley. 

Lahur or Lohar is the present Loharin. Lat. 33°-48' N. Long. 74-°23'' 
E. The entrance to the valley of Loharin lies almost due west of 
Tatakuti, (Stein, 1. e. 27-8 and his article on the ‘ Castle of Lohar ’ 
in Ind. Ant. 1897, p. 2^). Rajawari (1. II ) where merchants carried 
on much traffic and which was three f. distant is the Eajauri of oar 
maps. Constable 25 A a. Lat. 33’-19^ N. 74°-21' E. (Th.). 

I. 6S, last line. Brwn Dehal to TuUshar is fifty parasangs; to 
Lohar mi twelve. 

General Haig cites this as an “ instance of the confusion made by 
copyists in transcribing the names of places, on account of the resein- 
blance which several characters of the Samitic alphabet bear to one an- 
other”. He has no doubt that Tnlishar is a blunder for Koteshar 
in Kachh (Catch). Eoteshwar is a place of great antiquity and is" men- 
tioned by Hiuen Tsiang who speaks of it as bordering on the ocean, and 
containing a great temple “ where the Pashupata heretics dwell.” (Tr. 
Beal. II. 276). It lies about 20 miles south-west of Lakhpat and about 
one mile from Narayansar or Narayan Sarovar, g. v. Constable. 26 B. d. 
The name Koteshvar signifies “ten million deities ” and is an epithet of 
Mahadeva, and the town even now contains a shrine visited by the 
devotees of the god from distant parts. (I.D.C, 36-7 notes). The difficulty 
is that Kotesar is, at most, only 125 miles from Debal, not 60 f. or 240 
miles as Tulishar is said to be. J, Barnes says that previous to 1762, the 
Puran or Eastern branch of the Indus emptied itself into the sea* by 
passing Lakhpat and Kotasir. (Account of Sind, 21. See also Raverty 
Mihran, 459 Note). 

If Tulishar is Kotesar, Loharani may be the Khorai [Kori] or some 
eastern mouth of the Indus, as it is placed at 12 farsaJshs [60 miles] 
further towards the east from Kotesar. According to the B. G. (V. 229) 
“Kotesar lies near the mouth of the Khori river and is almost entirely 
cut off from the mainland by tidal creeks.” This was the Eastern mouth 
of the great river and it was in old times of as much importance as the 
'^esto mouth. The main stream of the river is believed, by many high 
have turned to the west only at some time in the eleventh 
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Daibal [near Tatta] is in Lat. 24°-30' N. ; Long 67°-45^ E. Eotesar is, 
approximately in Lat, aS'-iO' N. Long. 68°-40' B,, wMch works oat 
as a map-distance of about 100 miles only, not 260. 

It should be noted that this Lohrani, which was 62 f. from Debal, 
must have been different from the place of the same name, which is said 
to have been 80 f. from Mansura at 61 ante. The latter may have been 
meant for Larry Bunder. The Map-distance between Brahmanabad and 
Larry Bunder is about 180 miles. 

I. 66, 1. 1. To KacJi, tJie country producing gum, and hardriid {river 
Bhader), six f. 

This has been muddled by the Persian translator. S.'s rendering is: 
“To Each where the muql tree grows and Baroi six/ttraaM5”,(I. 

208, See Dowson’s note, in which it is said that Beinaud ’s MS also reads 
‘Baroua ’ as the name of a place. (B. Tr. 120 n.) The muql tree is 
the Balsaniodendron muql, which yields bdellium— -a fragrant gum resin. 
It is the Qugala of the Hindu pharmacopoeia. The parenthetical gloss 
after ‘ bardrud ’ is misleading. ‘ Bardrud ’ or Badrii means Balm or 
Bezoar. The Bhadar is a river of Kathiawad which falls into the sea near 
Porbandar. It has nothing whatever to do with Eaehh and is more 
than a hundred miles distant. 

Sachau also understands Bdroi as the name of a place but bis 
identification of it with Baroda is inadmissible. I venture to suggest 
that it is the vernacular form of Dvard-vati, i.e., Dwarba. The Sanskrit 
Dva becomes ‘ba’ in Gujarati, e.ff. Dvara becomes' Bit', Dvij a ‘B\ja\ 
Elsewhere, Alberuni writes that the linga of Somanath was originally 

erected on the coast east of the golden fortress of Baroi, which had 

appeared as a dwelling-place for Vasudeva The fact that this just 

mentioned fortress [Baroi] should have appeared out of the ocean is not 
astonishing for that particular part of the ocean at all.” (S. II. 103-6). 
Now this is just what is said of Dwarka in the Puranas and the 
mythological writings of the Hindus. It is “ believed to have been raised 
in one night by supernatural agency.” (I. G. XL 387 ; B, G. VIII. 
(Eathiawad), 587-588). The author of the Mirdt-i-ATimadi also relates the 
legend and says that the name is derived from Dvara, * door ’ and 
‘ kan ' or ‘ kahn,’ the short form of Erishna. (Text, II, 95). Elsewhere 
again, Alberuni states that the place where Vasudeva and his 
family were killed and where they were burned is not far from this 
Baroi. (S. II. 103). He means Mul Dwarka— the original or ancient 
Dwarka— now called Aramra— which lies about 18 miles north 
Dwarka. (Thornton). * 

Alberuni states that Somanath is fourteen about 

seventy miles east of Baroi, which is not quite' obrarect. Dwarka 
lies North-west of Prabhas Patan or VerSval. Sotehnith is in Lat. 20“-55‘' 
N. Long. 70°-23'' B. Dwarka in Lat. 22M5^ :Nif>L«hg. 69°-l' E. This 
indicates that the true distance rousi' he than 70 miles. 
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1, 72, 1. 2 Jrom loot. 


The distance from Baha to KacbH and Baroi also seems^ wrong mi 
shonldbe perhaparead as six days, not farsaJchs. Ihere is, proba y. 

some corruption or Zflcwna in the text. t.- Tmtmw- 

I. 68, 1 1. Beyond them the country ofMaltbar, witch from ihejoun 
dary ofKaroha to Kulam is 300 parasangs tn length-:- 
The people are all Samanis {Buddhists) and worship idols. 

As there were no Buddhists anywhere in Malabar, or 
of that, anywhere in Southern India, at the time when Eashidu-d-din 
wrote, SanLi must stand here, as elsewhere, ^^^r 

infra also, where Dowson makes Idrisi say that in the twe . 

the people of Kambaya were Buddhists, we mus take Samani, 
the w^rd used in the original, to signify the Jainas or followers of Maha- 
vira, not of Buddha. During the seventh and eighth centuries, Bud 
dhism was. “slowly declining and suffering gradual super^ssion by^^^^ 
rivals, Jainism and Brahmanieal Hinduism. (V. Smith, E. H. ). 
Jainism was “ specially popular in the Southern Mahratta ^ 

386). “Buddhism finally disappeared from the Dekkan in 
century ” (76, 387), During the reign of Vishnu or Bittiga of the Hoy» 
sala dynasty, the Jain religion enjoyed high favour under the protection 
of his minister, Gangaraja. (75.392). Lassen also tells us that on 
Malabar coast, the Kings of Tuluva, the chief of whom ruled al lkkeri 
,, 4 ^. greatly loved the doctrines of the Jainas. {Indische Alter thums 
kunde, IV. 771 ff. Tr. Rehatsek in Ind. Ant. 11. 263-5) . 

Karoha was identified by Yule with Gheria or V ijyadrugjCE.D. VIII. 
App. p. xl), while others have supposed it to be Goa Mi- In either 
case, the length of coast is greatly overestimated. The distance is on y 
about degrees of latitude, approximately 550 miles. 

L 69 Z. 4 from foot 1,0000 horses from all the islands of Bars, such 
as Kafif, Lalsa, Bahrein, Hurmuz, Kilahat etc. 

Katif lies at about twenty miles distance from Bahrein. It was the 
principal port of Al-Hasa.” (Dames, Barbosa. I. 77. Note). Tavernier 
says that Katif was noted for its pearl fishery and was situated opposite 
to Bahrein on the coast of Arabia Felix (Yemen). (Travels, Tr. Ball. II. 
108). Lahsa or Al-Hasa is on the eastern coast of Arabia and south of 
Basra. Lat. 27° N; Long. 49° B. _ 

I. 72, Z. 2 from foot. Beyond that is the country of Eatban, then 

Arman, then Zardandan- • ..afterwards comes 
the country of Eahan, the people of which eat 
carrion and the flesh of men. 

* ‘ Ratban ’ looks like ‘ Martaban’, with the initial f dropped. ‘Arman’ 

probably Mramyan, the old name of Burma. The variant ^ Aman ^ 
bea nother form of the same name, as Burma is called ‘Amien’ 
I ’ by Mareo Polo. (Travels, Tr. Yule. II. 109-110). But ‘Arman’ 
meant for * Araman which was the name given to the capital 
le site of modern Rangoop by Bunnarika who reigped 
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740 to 761 A,C. (I.G. XXI. 214). THe geographical expression Zardan- 
dan has not been satisfactory elucidated. Marco Polo writes that the 
people of the country of Zardandan, “ have their teeth gilt ; or rather 
every man covers his teeth with a sort of golden case made to fit them, 
both the upper teeth and the under. The men do this, but not the 
women.” (Travels, Booh II. Ch. 50; Tr. Yule. II. 84). “The country 
meant,” Yule notes, “seems to be Western Yunnan, but I can learn 
nothing of the continued existence of the custom among any tribe of the 
Indo-Chinese continent, though the practice of easing the teeth in gold 
is followed by some of the people of Sumatra, as Marsden and Baffles 
have shown.” (/6. 88-90). 

Bahan, “of which the people ate carrion”, must be Mrohaung — the 
ancient capital of Arakan or Bakhang, as it was called by old Muslim 
authors. Jahangir says of the Mugs of Arakan that “ they eat every- 
thing there is, either on land or in the sea, and nothing is forbidden by 
their religion.” (T.J. 115, 1. 19; Tr. I. 236). Bashidu-d-din probably 
wrote Bakhan. The modern form Arakan is said to be derived 
from the Arabic ‘Al-Bakhang.’ Eashid seems to have made some mistake 
in regard to the relative situation of Batban and Balian. 

I. 74. The Nuzhatu-l-Mitshtdk of Idrlsi. 

Idrisi was born at Ceuta in 1099 A. C. and died about 1160 A. C. 
He tells us that he finished the Nuzhat al Mushtdq during the last days 
of Shawwal 548, 1154 A. C. (Jaubert. I. xxii). Elliot asserts that 
“ the court of the Anhilvad king, Siddh BaJ Jaysinha, was visited by 
Idrisi who distinctly states that at the time of his visit, the chief adher- 
ed to the tenets of Buddha.” (Eaces of the North-Western Provinces. 
Ed. Beames. I. 50), and this statement is repeated in the Cambridge 
History of India. (III. 517). But no authority for it is cited by either of 
these writers, and it appears to be founded on error. Moreover, Siddharaj 
was not a Buddhist, but a devout worshipper of Mahadeva. 

Idrisi’s “ account of south-eastern Asia, including India” is, in the 
opinion of Yule, “ very meagre and confused”. Another defect, accord- 
ing to that acute critic, is that “ professing to give the distances between 
places, he underrates them enormously, in so much that a map of Asia 
compiled from his distances would assume very contracted proportions.” 
(Cathay, Ed. Oordier, 1. 141). Elsewhere also, Yule writes that “Edrisi’s 
information about south-eastern India is a hopeless chaos.” (Ibid. I. 242 
note). These animadversions are not unjust, but the real offender m 
Khurdadbih, from whom Idrisi has copied his account. (Of. 15;6 mte), 
Idrisi aspired to compose a cyclopaedic treatise whidi was to erobi^ca 
the -entire geogaphieal knowledge of his day. His ambitidii S^aira 

odt nbthing that he had read in the fifty and odd boo^ cites, 

bdt in ilius endeavouring to incor^rate eVm?ythiii^ a^; ’pSftenit noth- 
ing, he ha* fi^quentiy involved «ad confusion. 
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of place-names transcribed in the treacherous Semitic script. Moreover, 
the continuous plagiarism which is a characteristic feature of all 
the Arab geographers, has led him to lift from writers of the 9th and 
10th centuries statements which were true of their own times, but had 
become obsolete in his own, and their combination with items of more 
reecent knowledge, has produced a composite picture which is often gro- 
tesque. Unfortuuaie!y,.his errors have often misled European authors 
who, taking it for granted that whatever he states must be correct, have 
undertaken the impossible task of harmonizing and reconciling his con- 
flicting assertions with those of others. 

Idrisi’s work with its seventy-one maps may, taken as a whole, be 
“ the most important geographical work of the middle ages” as Seybold 
says, (Houtsma. E. I. III. 451), but it is also true that “ the older writers 
on whom he draws so largely, are often wrongly interpreted, (a striking 
example is in J, Marquart, Eranshahr, p. 261). His information, 
even when correct and accurate, is often used in an uncritical way 
and we learn more and more to use his work with much circumspec- 
tion.” (J. H. Kramers in Houtsma, E. I. Supplement B, 57). Indeed, 
it is not safe to accept any of his statements without tracing it to and 
comparing it with the source from which it is derived. The original text 
also has never been critically edited and Jauhert’s version, which Dowson 
has implicitly relied upon, is replete with error. 

1. 7S, last line. After him [the Balhara] comes Makamkam whose 
country is Saj. 

Sulaiman had said that ‘ the kingdom of the Balhara commenced 
at the seaside, at the country of Komkam” and Masu'di stated that the 
country of the Balhara was called Kamkar (pp. 4 and 25 ante), that is, 
Konkap or Kannakara [Kanara or Karnataka]. Khurdadbih also had 
spoken of it as Kamkam and added that the teak tree was found in it. 
(Goeje. 67, 1. 6 ; Tr. 47, but left out in Dowson’s Tr.). This is turned here 
into ‘ Makamkam’ and the name made to look like the personal designa- 
tion or dynastic title of the king. There is a bare possibility of a 
reference to the Kadamha rulers of the Konkan, “ whose kingdom at one 
time rivalled that of the Chalukyas.” But the better and most probable 
opinion is that Makamkam is the name of the district and a miswriting 
of ‘ Kamkam ’, i. e. Konkap. ‘ Konkan ’ denotes, in modern times, a much 
smaller extent of country than it did in the old Hindu geography. 
Hamilton observes that the term is now applied to the region between 
the 16th and 19th degrees of Latitude, but that, according to ancient 
usage, it began in Lat. 14°-37'' and what is now called North Canara 
was included in its sotdhern part. (Bast India Gazetteer, Ed. 1816, s. v. 
Gqnean). In late Sanskrit works, the name is even applied *' to the whole 
coast of India from about Trimbafc to Cape Comorin and they 
^yen divisions, the names of which are variously given, but 
[the strip of the West coast from Daman to Goa] is 
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always one of tliem. (I. G. XV. 391). ‘ Saj ’ is teak wooa, for whicK 
the Oanara forests are still famous. 

I. 76, Z. 17. This caste [the Kastariyas] may marry Brahman women, 
hut Brahmans cannot take their tcomen to wife. 

Idrisi is copying from Khnrdadbih, bat has inverted the meaning 
of his author, who slates that “ the daughters of the class of Brahmans 
are not given in marriage to the sons of this class, [the Kataria] but 
the Brahmans take their daughters (p. 16 uaZe). 

I. 77, Z. 6. In that part of the sea...... there are the isle of Sara, the 

two rocks of Kasair and 'Awair, that of Dardur. 

Sara is Sohar on the coast of ‘Oman, which Mas'udi locates at fifty 
farasangs’ distance from Masqat. (Sprenger, 262, 317). It is in Lat. 
24°-10'' N. Long. 56°-o8' E, This Sohar is entirely different from 
‘ Shihr ’ which is on the southern coast of Arabia (Hazramaut) and noted 
for its exports of horses and frankincense. (Dames, Tr. Barbosa, I. 64-66 
notes). Shihr is near Makalla. Lat. 15° N., Long. 49°E. 

Masndi states (Sprenger, 268; Prairies, I. 240) that Kasair and 
‘Awair are two mountains near the island of Beni Kawan [Kishm.]. He 
tells us that Durdur is known as ‘ Durdur-i-Musaddara ’ ‘ the terrible 
Durdur ’ and is styled by sailors, the ‘Father of Hell’, because in this 
part of the sea, rise enormous black rocks high over hanging the water 

and under them the sea is very stormy ; hence everybody who sails 

there is filled with fear. The rocks are between Siraf and ‘Oman and 
vessels cannot help sailing through the midst of them.” This enables us 
to identify Dardur, which is mentioned also by Sulaiman (Old Eng. 
Tr. 8) and Khurdadbih (J. A. 1865, pp. 60, 282; Goeje’s Ed. Text, 60, 
1. Tr. 41) as the Cape Mussendom of modern geographers. It is the 
extreme eastern point of Arabia at the entrance of the Persian Gulf. Lat. 
26° N., Long. 56° E. Lord Curzon thus describes the stormy cliffs of Cape 
Musandim. “ At the end of a long and rugged promontory, whose black 

basaltic cliffs rise sheer from the water’s edge to 6750 feet, an 

isolated needle of rock is severed from the mainland by a gloomy 
channel only a few stones’ throw in width, winding between walls of 

basalt 800 feet high. This island is Ras or Cape Musandim Arab 

and Hindu sailors still offer sacrifice to the rock and present t.hanir 
offerings to it on their safe return.” (Persia, II. 446-447). 

I, 77, Z. IS. Dehal is a populous place hut its soil is not fertile,,..,. % the 
highlands are arid and the plains sterile. 

Ibn Hauqal also states that it is a sterile place on account of the 
lack of artificial irrigation. (37 ante. Note). “Lower Sind is almost; 
entirely barren in parts, with nothing but huge stretches of b^ed mud, 
broken here and there by shapeless mounds. Even in, vast 

areas remain untilled because no water can get j others are 

merely scratched, owing to the brief irrigation ®e inundation 

lasts only for a few weeks”, WP learn also that “ with the 
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exception of an alluvial strip of great fertility, bordering either bank of 
the Indus in Sindh for about twelve iniles, the province is sterile.” 
(XXII. 396). It is now common knowledge that nearly two-thirds of the 
cultivable area was lying waste for lack of water before the construction 
of the Sukkur Barrage, which is expected to irrigate more than five 
million acres of hitherto untilied soil. 

I. 78, ?. 3. Nirun is half way betwsen Debal and Mansura and people 
going from one toicn to the other cross the river here. 

Idrisi is copying here from Ibn Hauqal, but as is not unusual With 
him, copying inaccurately. What the earlier author really states is that 
Nirun is between Debal and Mansura but rather nearer to the latter. 
Manjabari is to the west of the Mihran and there [i.e. at Manjdbari, not 
at Nirun], any one who proceeds from Debal to Mansura will have to 
pass the river, as the latter place, [Mansura] is opposite to Manjabari.” 
(37 ante). In other words, the crossing was at Manjabari not at Nirun. 
See also my note on 1. 2, p. 40 ante. Haig remarks that the Mihran did 
not run close to Nirun at all at this time. (I. D. 0. 53). 

I. 78, 1 . 11 fi«>m foot. AhMasisa on the Mediterranean. 

This is the ancient Mopsuestia. (Jaubert, Tr. Idrisi, II. 129, 133 
note). Mas'udi mentions Masisa along with , Tarsus, Antioch, Latakia, 
Tripoli etc, in a list of towns washed by the Mediterranean. (Spren- 
ger, 28, 1, 289, 300=Prairics, 1. 256 ; 264, 276 ; see also Jin, Tr. Jarrett, 
HI. 78 and note). Mopsuestia was an important city of Cilicia Campestria 
on the river Pyramus and lay about twelve miles from its mouth on the 
road from Tarsus to Issus. It is now called Messis. (W, Smith, Classical 
Dictionary, s. v.), Lat. 36°-55'' N. Long. 35°-42' E. (See also Houtsma. E, 
I. III. 521-527 s. w. Messis). 

1. 79, 1. IS flf. l^ear it [Kalri] the Mihran separates into two branches. 

Kalri, where the Mihran separated into two branches at about two 
days’ distance from Mansura is located by Eaverty at “ some miles above 
the low-lying tract near Jakrao, because Jakrao is just twenty seven 
miles above Mansura.” (Mihran, 457 note). Haig remarks that “ there is 
much in Idrisi’s description which is absurd, “ as the Indus is represent- 
ed as running from south to north. There is a place called Kalri 
about 30 miles north-west of Mansura and ten miles north-east of Sak- 
rand, but it does not suit the other directions. No place could have been 
three -days' journey from Sehwan and also one day’s hard journey of 40 
miles from Mansura, m Idrisi says it was. He has confused the 
distance between Sehwan and Kalri with that between Sehwan and 
Manhabari or some other place.” All that can be said is that Kalri 
was somewhere in this part of the country. But Haig thinks it 
must have been east of the Mihran, not west of it, as Ibn Hauqal 
aittd Idrisi' put it. (I. D. 0. 69-70). 

^ In going from Debal to Firabus, the road paises hy 
. . . - '"Manhahari and between these two placest it runs through 
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Khur, a small but populous foum. 

This FirabuK must be ‘Qirbuz, Qizbur or Qanzbur’ [Panjgur]. 
Holdich believes Khfir to be now represented by Ehair, a village near 
the Malir water works of Karachi. There is a fine group of Arab tombs 
there in a good state of preservation. (G. I. 310). 

The mountain of salt near Dirak (I. 2 ff) is “ the Bampusht Eoh, 
which is the highest mountain in Makran, and there is enough salt in the 
neighbourhood to Justify the geographer’s description.” (G. I. 313). 

I. 81, 1. 6. A considerable trade is carried on in a sweetmeat called 
faniz, which is made here. 

It was not a ‘ sweetmeat ’ but a species of white loaf-sugar, according 
to Le Strange. “ The chief product of Makran, ” he writes, “ was the 
sugar cane and the particular kind of white sugar, known to Arabs as 
al Famdh (from the Persian Pawd), made here was largely exported to 
neighbouring lands.” (L. E. 0. 329). Idrisi has borrowed this statement 
from Istakhri. (Ed. Qoeje. 177, 1. 15). Richardson (Dictionary, s. v.) also 
says ^ means ‘ sugar ’ and Vullers explains that when the boiled sap is 
refined by reboiling and thrown into moulds shaped like a pine-apple, 
it is called Fanid. The pine-apple shape was, in fact, the origin of our 
sugar-loaf, (Lexicon Persieo-Latinum, s,». See also Houtsma. E. I, IV. 
509, s. ®. Sukkur). Etymologically, the word is connected, by Vullers, 
with the Sanskrit Fhanita, sugar. 

Kasnin (1. 8) must be an error for ‘Qusdar,’ which is the reading 
in Goeje (177, 11. 15-16). Maskan where “ the cultivation of sugar was 
extensively pursued must be Mashkel, which is even now the best 
date-growing district in Southern Baluchistan and produces dates of such 
excellent quality that they compare favourably with the best products 
of the Euphrates,” (G. I. 314). 

1. 81, 1. 12 from foot. Tubaran is near Fahraj tchich belongs to 

Kirnmn. 

Holdich points out that Idrisi has confounded Turan and Tubaran 
in this paragraph. Turan was the district of which Quzdar was the capi- 
tal. Tubaran is said by him to have been near PahraJ, [Pahara which is 
20 miles north of Regan and a few miles east of Narmasir], in Kerman. 
(L. E. 0. 318, 330 note). Idrisi makes the distance between Tubaran and 
Multan and Tubaran and Mansura, ten and fifteen days respectively. 
This may well be true of Turan [modern Jhalawan], but it is impossible 
to predicate the same of Tubaran in Kerman. (G. I. 315.). Idrisi has 
borrowed the name PahraJ from Khurdadbih, who says it is a city of 
Kerman. Narmashir, the latter writes, is 7 farsakhs south of Bamm, 
PahraJ, is 7 [or 4] farsakhs from Narmashir, (Goeje, Text, 49, 1. 10 ; 64, 

1. 1, = Tr, 34, 36). Taberan or Tabarin is 10 farsakhs from PahraJ and 
Basourjan or Masourjan [Regan of our maps?] T4 from Tfabaran 
[Tabijrip or Tairan], Ibid, 55, 1. 1. Tr. 37. This Bamm Js in Kerman in 
I^at. 29 V N., Long. 58“ 20" E, Began ia itt Lahg^-^N, Long. 58“-58'B. 
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TEe Fardan wEicE was to tHe east of KirESyan, four days’ distance 
from Tubaraa, has not been satisfactorily identified. It may be another 
perversion of Quzdar, which was, like Eirkayan, in Turan (34 ante), and 
the conjecture receives support from the fact that Quzdar is not men- 
tioned under its proper name by Idrisi anywhere in his description of 
Hind and Sind. 

I. 82, Z. 12. It [the idol of Multan] is, as m have said, square and its 
ar ms helom the elbows, seem to he four in number. 

This is again founded upon some misunderstanding of the original 
authorities who say nothing about the idol having more than the natural 
number of arms. What they state is that it was ‘sitting eross-1 egged’ 
and 36 note ante). The error may be due to this word having 
been misunderstood by Idrisi or by his French translator. Reinaud 
complains that the version of Jaubert is full of errors. (Tr. Abul Feda. 
I. cssi. See also Houtsma, E. I. II. 451). Dowson’s rendering was made at 
secondhand from the French. occurs in Barani, T. F. 67, 1. 15 

in this sense of ‘ sitting cross-legged.’ 

1.82, Z. 2 from foot. It bears the name of “the House of Gold 

FarJch”. FarTch and Bahar have the same 

signification. 

‘ House of Gold Farkh ’ is meaningless. Idrisi ’s copies of the Masdlik 
of Istakhri and Ibn Hauqal must have been very faulty and the whole 
statement is misleading. Here, having committed one error by reading 
CJ instead of EA he proceeds to perpetrate another by giving a blunder- 
ing explanation of the Sanskrit Bhdr, cJ iu Arabic means ‘an idol- 
temple, a place of infidels ’ worship’. Now the Sanskrit ‘Vihara’, a 
Buddhist monastery, college or shrine, assumes in Arabic the form 
‘Bihar’, e.g.in Nau-bihar. Khurdadbihhad said that ‘Bhar ’ was a Hindu 
weight equal to 333 mans of two ratls each and that Muhammad-i- 
Qasim [not Muhammad 6m Fttsii/i as Idrisi styles the conqueror of Sind], 
had found forty such Bhars of gold in the temple of Multan. Idrisi 
jumbles up the meanings of two entirely . distinct Sanskrit words, 
Vihar and BMr, and makes utter confusion in the process. 

Biladuri also reads nJ and explains that there was an aperture 
above the chamber through which the gold was poured. (123 post). 

I. 83, Z. 11. Sandur is situated three dag s^ journey south of Multan. 

It is situated on the banks of a river which falls 

into the Mihran above Samand, 

This is all copied wrongly or carelessly from Istakhri and Ibn 
?auqal and the statements of the two writers are so travestied and 
mixed up as to become incomprehensible. 

^ The river Sandur is Istakhri’s Sind-rud and Ibn Hauqal’s Sandaruz, 
which was about three days distant from Multan and whose confluence 
Mihran was above Basmad. It was a river only and it is not 
anywhe^ that it had a town on its banks. (30 and 40 ante). Then 



Ibn Hanqal adds that Jandruz was another river, on whose banfe lay 
the city ofJandaruz. (40 ante), 

Idrisi has confused the two names. His town, Sandur is Ibn 
Hauqal’s city of Jandarus on the river Jandarits. His river Sandur is 
Istakhri’s Sind-rud and Ibn ^auqal’s Sandarus. (30, 40 ante). 

I, 84, Z. 12. Masurjdn is a town built upon the hanhs of the 

river of Tubardn. 

“ Masurjan of Idrisi is perhaps Began in the Narmashir province of 
Kirman and Darak Yamuna may be Yakmina. Regan is about forty 
miles from Fahraj in Kirman.” (G. I. 317). Khurdadbih locates Darak 
Bamuya at 48 /. [144 miles] from Basourjan (Goeje, 55,1. 5. Tr. 37). 
Regan is in Lat. 28°-40' N.; Long. 58°-58' B. a little south of Narmashir. 
Yakmina is shown in the London Times Atlas. Lat. 28° N. Long, 61° E. 

When Idrisi enumerates, a few lines higher up fl. 7), the dependencies 
of Thbaran, he is again making confusion. Kir Kayan, Sura [Surab in 
Kelat State], and Pardan (Quzdar) were in Turan, i. e. modern Jhalawin 
in Baluchistan, but Kashran (?) and Masurjan [Regan] belonged to Tuba- 
ran or Tabaran in Kirman. He has taken the first three names from 
Istakhri (34 ante), and lifted the other two from Khurdadbih, (g. v. my 
note on p. 81, 1. 12 f.f. ante). 

A few lines lower down (21-2), Mamhal and Nahrwara are both 
mentioned as two distinct towns. Idrisi has copied the first of these 
from Istakhri and the second from some other author, without being 
aware that they are identical. He is also wrong in transferring the title 
BaZftard to the Chalukyas of Anhilwad. 

I. 84, last line. There is [at Kambdya] a fine fortress erected by the 
government of India to prevent the inroads of the 
inhabitants of the island of Kish, 

The island of Kish lies in Lat. 26“-30' N. Long. 54°-0E. about 
seventy miles south of Siraf, which it supplanted in the 12th century. In 
the 14th, Hormuz rose on the ruins of Kish and then Hormuz had its 
turn and its place was taken by Bandar ‘Abbas in the 17th. “ Kish is 
also called Ghes or Kenn, and is singular among the islands of the 
Persian Gulf in being well-wooded and well-supplied with water. It is 
about ten miles long and five broad and is better cultivated than most 
of the islands of the Persian Gulf. 

But it seems to me more than doubtful if there is any reference 
here to this Kish. The place really meant is, most probably, Kachh — 
the inhabitants of which have enjoyed an unenviable notoriety for naval 
brigandage and robbery on the seas from very ancient times down to 
our own, “ The chief references to Cuteh in the writings of the Arab 
travellers of the 10th and 11th centuries are connected with its pirates, 
who were known as Bawdrijf \yide Alberuni, 65' ante}, Biladuri also 
speaks of the Meda of Surast as pirates im-4 i^ral M the 18th century, 
they are mentioned by Marco Polo whq says, ‘landed and et^- 
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camped at Socotra, and sold their spoil there to the unristians wno 
boaght it gladly, knowing that it was pagan gear.’ (B. G. Outeh, V. 131 
and Note). 

1.85, Z. 3. Its [Kambaya^s] mountains produce the Indian Kana. 

^ is loosely used for canes, reeds and also wild grasses of sorts, 
but seems to be used here as -the specific designation of the 

‘ bamboo.’ The Italian traveller, Pietro della Valle, was struck by and notes 
the fact that boats in India were not rowed with oars, but guided by two 
men, with poles of “JraiZiare canes, or Bamba”. (Travels, Ed. Grey, II. 
841). Elsewhere, he informs us that he saw Indian reeds of excessive 
height called by the country people, Banibu, growing very thick along the 
banks of the river of Qersoppa. llbid, 220). The bamboo is here called 
Indian Qana, just as the tamarind is called ‘ Indian 

date’, the betel nut ‘Indian nut’ and Malabathrum [Tamail- 

patra] ‘ Indian leaf ’. 

Pliny also speaks of bamboos specifically Indian reeds. They 
attain, he states, “the thickness of a tree and are said by the Indians to 
be male and female, the body of the male being more compact, that of 
the female, of greater amplitude. A single section, moreover, between 
two joints, is large enough, if we take their word for it, to make a 
canoe,” KEib. XVI. Gap. 34 (62), Tr. in MeOrindle, Ancient India in 
Classical Writers. 126). 

I. 85, 1. 4. ITie inhabitants [of Kambdya] are idolators (Buddhists). 

The word used in the original, ‘ Samani,’ means ‘ idolators ’ and also 
‘Buddhists,’ but there were no Buddhists in India and certainly not 
in Cambay, in the 12th’ Christian century. Idrisi must mean the 
‘Jainas’ or Shravaks, who have always been strongly represented in 
Cambay, and still constitute an influential section of its population. See 
my Note on 1. 68. 1. 1 ante and E. D. II. 163, 1. 4. post. 

I. 85, It 11, 20. From Sahara to Sinddn is considered five days 

Saimiir, five days from Sinddn is a large, well-built 
town. 

The two statements are inconsistent and will not Hold together. 
Sahara [Sopai’a near Bassein] is about 37 miles, and Sindan [Sanjannear 
Damaun], 88 miles north of Bombay, while Saimur [Ohaul or Chewal] is 
23 south of Bombay. The actual distance between Sopara and Sanjan 
is about 51 miles, that between Saimur and Sanjan more than 110 miles. 
Both could not have been covered in the same number of days. Alberuni 
states that Subara was six farsakhs, not five days, from Sindan (66 ante 
and S. 1. 209) which is less wide of the mark. 

1. 85, 1 . 13 from foot. The pepper vine grows in this island, [Mali near 
■ V ' Kiilam Mdli\ as in Kandartna and Jlrbatan, but 

^ , ^ it is found nowhere else but in these three places, 

■' hardly correct, as the pepper plant is indigenous to th^e 

iialabar coast and is also cultivated iu Malaya, tlfce 
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Philippines and even in the West Indies. Idrisi is also wrong in asserting 
that “ white pepper is what is gathered as it begins to ripen, or even 
before” (1. 8 f. f.). It is really the seed freed from the skin and fleshy part 
of the fruit, by soaking in water and rubbing the dried fruit.” 
(Ohambers, Twentieth Century Dictionary). It is, in fact, the dried fruit 
decorticated. 

I. 86, 1 . 12 from foot. The ruler of Ghana is called Ghana, the Tdng of 

Kaugha is called Kaugha." 

Ghana was a town in the West Sudan lying on the Niger near 
Walata or Timbuctoo (Cooley, Negroland, 14; Reinaud, Abul Feda, 
in. 1. 21). It is said to have possessed gold mines and to have exported 
gold dust. {Ain. Tr. Jarrett, 111.47 note). Mr. Gibb assures us that the place 
was so called after Ghana— the title of its Soni nice rulers. (Ibn Batata, 
Notes, 378). It was the southern terminus of the trans-Sahlran route in 
the 12th century (Ibid). Lat. 1S°-0'N, Long. 7°-8' E. (Houtsma. B. 1. 11.139). 
Kaugha, also written Kuku or Gogo, was to the east of Ghana and west 
of Kanem, in Central Sudan. IbnBatuta speaks of’ Gaogao ’ as a large city 
on the Niger, which he reached after arriving at Timbuctoo. It was an 
important trading station at the convergence of the salt route from 
the west, the trans-3ah;ira route from the north-east, and of the Trans- 
continental route. (See also Yule, Cathay. Ed. Oordier. lY. 40 note). 
Gogo in Sudan is shown in the Times Atlas. PI. 108, E. 5. It is in Lat. 
16°-12' N. Long. 42°-55' E. (Houtsma, E. 1. 11. 172). 

I. 86, 1. 10 from foot. Among the totms of India, are Khablrim and 

Asaioal. 

I do not know of any one having attempted to identify ‘ Khabirun.’ 

I suggest that it should be pronounced ‘ Khabirwan’ and that Kapadvanj 
is the place referred to. Kapadvanj is a town of considerable antiquity 
and Siddharaj -Jaisinha (B. 1094-1143 A. C) is said to have built a hand 
or reservoir there. (B. G. I. Pt. i. ISO note). If is mentioned in a Rashtra- 
kuta copper-plate grant dated 909 A.O. as ‘ Kacpatavanijya ’ and the 
district around it upto Kaira [Kheda] is known to have been included in 
the dominions of Ki'ishna II. (Fleet in B. G. I. Pt. i. 383. 413 ; Duff. C. 1. 81. 
84). It derived its importance from lying on one of the main trade routes 
between Central India and the coast. (I. G. XIY. 408). Forbes (Ras 
Slala), has described one of its old Hindu monuments, a beautiful arch. 
An underground temple of Mahadeva also has been recently found and 
explored (1. G. XIV. 278). 

I. 87, I, 19. Between Bariih {BroacK\ and Nahricara, there are two 
toims, one called Handwal or Janawal, the other Dulakd, 

By the addition only of one or two diacritical points to the first 
letter, ‘ Hanawal ’ can be read as Janawal or Ghana wal. ; .The old name of 
the district round about the town of Yiramgam was Oh'unwal. A pargana 
of that name still exists in the Yiramgamtdaka and theft Is a branch post 
office at a village called Ohunwal-DangaSwa, (Jto Mali. II, 95, 99 and 
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notes). Idi’isi is not quite correct in stating that Dholka stands on a river. 
I. 88, 1 . 19. When a man has a right to demand anything of another 
and meets him, he has to draw a circle round Mm etc. 
This is perhaps the oldest description in a foreign writer, of the 
old Hindu custom of ‘ Sitting Dharna.’ Marco Polo also mentions it and 
states that it was carried out against the King of Malabar. (Travels, Tr. 
Yule, 2nd Ed, II. 327, 335). Another early reference may be found in 
Varthema. (Badger’s Trans. 147-8). Ibn Batuta also gives an account of a 
slightly different form of the same usage. (De Eremery. III. 412). Qazvini 
has copied the passage from Idrisi. (Asdru-l-Bildd in Gildemeiter, Text. 
55. Tr. 197). 

I. 88, 1 . 5 from foot. When the King of India dies they construct 

a vehicle etc. 

Here again, Idrisi jumbles up things and carelessly ascribed to the 
Mngs of India a practice which Sulaiman and Mas'udi had specifically 
attributed to the rulers of Ceylon only. 

1.89, 1. 16 from foot. From Bindan to Balbah is also two days........ 

It is here that vessels change their course for 
the different islands of India. From hence 
[BalbaTi\ to the...... Great Abyss, they recTion two 

days. From the island of Balbah to that of 
Barandtb is one day or more. 

In other words, Idrisi would have us believe that Sarandib [Ceylon] 
was only three days’ distance from Sindan [Sanjan], which lies about ninety 
miles north of Bombay. Istakhrland Ibn Hauqal had put it at twenty 
days (30, 39). Idrisi is copying from Klurdadbih. But what Khurdadbih 
really says is that “ Bas where you can take passage to Sarandib, is two 
days from the ‘ Great Sea’ [Gulf of Manaar], which is two days fromBalbun, 
which is two days from Mali, which is five days from Sindan.” In other 
words, Bis, the port for Sarandib was eleven days’ journey from Sindan 
according to Khurdadbih. (.p. lb ante). 

The ‘Great Abyss’ is_ the ‘Great Sea, gulf or deep’ of 
Khurdadbih and the (^1^ ‘ Great Gulf ’ of Alberuni. It must be 

the Gulf of Manaar which “abounds in dangerous shoals and rocks at the 
northern extremity and is exposed to the fury of the monsoons, being 
quite open towards the South-west and only partially protected by the 
Ceylon coast on the South-east.” (I. G. XVII. 108). Idrisi’s ‘ Balbak’ is the 
‘ Balbun’ of Khurdadbih who says that the route divides at that place (15 
ante), or as Idrisi puts it, “ vessels ehahge their courses here.” Rashid- 
ud-din makes a similar statement about Kabal, i.e. Kayai (72 ante), and 
‘Abdu-r-razzaq tells us that Kml lies opposite to Sarandib. (B. D. IV, 

, ; : ■ . . 1®). Balbak [Balbun] is, probably, meant for Kayai 

*, ■ It 11 from foot. From the town of Baruh, to Bindabur four 

^ , i " ' 1; . From thence to Bdna {Tanna] upon 

" the coast, four days. 
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As Bwath lies about two hundred miles north of Bombay, Idrlsi' 
would seem to have mixed up Sindabur, which was somewhere in Oaiiara, 
with' Sindaii' [Sanjan,] ' 60 miles no7*th of Thana and 88 miles 
north of Bombay. Siiidabiir, whether it was near Goa, Ankola or Karwar 
must have been at least" 250 miles south of Bombay, i. a. 450 south of 
Broach. Yule (H. J. 83S) and Dames (Barbosa. II. 171. n) have both drawn 
att€nti#n to the error. Yule remarks that Abul Feda' also has Jumbled 
up Sindaii and Sindabur in his Tables. (Gildemeister, 46. 188). 

L 89/1, 3 from foot. The Tabashiir h adulter ated ht] mining it with 

ivory cinders* 

The tabdshtr is a siliceous substance sometimes found in the Joints 
of the Bamboo. It is the Sanskrit TavaJcsMra or VmsrocJiana, Hindi 
Banslochan, or Banskapur. It is also called SiiTmr hambu or Bamboo- 
manna.” It is said in Hindu medicine to have numerous curative proper, 
ties, but chemical analysis shows that “ it is a saccharose related to, 
if not identical with, cane-sugar, and that it must be really inert. ' ' (Watt, 
Commercial Products of India, 110-112. See also H. J, 863). 

I. 89, I* 2 from foot. But the real article [laiashir] is extracted from 
the roots of the reed called SharJci, 

Idrisi’s 8harki must be the reed called Sara, Sarakanda, Sarkara 
and also kans or kasa* The Hindu God of War, Kartikeya, is said in the 
Puranas to have been born in a grove of Sara, which gave notice of the 
event by bursting into flames. Its botanical name is Saccharum 
Arundinaceiim* Its blades are used for thatching houses, its flowering 
stems {Sirki) for making baskets, screens etc., the internodal parts of its 
culms as writing pens, and the fibre of the culms for weaving the 
sacrificial thread or Maunji,* (Watt, op* cit 929-30). 

But this Sara, Sark an da or Kans does not yield the TahasTilr^ 
which is produced, not in the roots of any reed or cane, but in the joints 
of the bamboo. Idrisi would appear to have mixed up the one with the 
other. Yule says that * Sirky ^ is a tall reed-grass, Saccharum Sara, from 
the fine cylindrical culms of which matting and chicks are made. 
(H. 'X s, V* Sirky).' 

L 90, L 4 from foot. North of this toicn [Fandarina] there is a very 
high mountain, the cardamom tree grows there 
and forms the staple of a considerable trade. 

This mountain must be Mount Delly, which is erroneously stated by 
some old European writers also to be the “solitary habitat of the true 
eardamom.^^ They appear to have thought that the name was connected 
with ‘ Blacbi ^ * Bla ’ and ‘ Hil, ^ the Gujarati and Marathi words for the 
cardamom. (Cathay, IV. 75 note). This is evidently a folk-etjmolo^, but 
modern scholars are not agreed as to the real derivation.' Some have 
traced * Belly ’ to the old Malabar kingdom of BK (B 6. s, nX 

feurnell had no doubt that it was malaf *High 

mountain others have favoured Elu Mfilmi * seven hills' and Correa 
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ianeied it was ‘ Eli Mala ’ ‘ Eats’ Hill.’ (H. J. s. v. Helly ; Dames, Barbosa, 
II. 1. note). Whatever the true derivation may be, the statement that 
Mount Delly is the only place where the true cardamom grows is wrong. 
It is found in several other parts of Southern India. 

Mount Delly is 855 feet high and lies 18 miles to the north of 
Cannanore. It is said to be visible to sailing vessels from a distance of 
zo miles. (Th. s. n. Delly). 

L 90, Z. 11. From Fandarlnato Jirbatan......is five dai!s. 

Ibn Batuta states (Defremery, IV. 109) that he went from Manjarur 
to Hili, from Hili to Jurfattan, Dahfattan, and Budfattan, and thence to 
Fandarlina and Calicut. Yule rightly remarks that in placing Jirbatan, 
(which he identifies with Cannanore), at five days’ voyage from Fandarina, 
[the real distance is about 45 miles], Idrisi has committed an error. 
(Cathay. Ed. Cordier. IV. 76, 77). Gibb (op. cit. 2.]4) accepts Yule’s loca- 
tion of Jirfattan near Cannanore but Badger locates it at Dharmapattam, 
about 10 miles S. E . of Cannanore (Tr. Varthema, 132 note) . See Constable 
34 Bd. Budfattan or Pudupattan (’New City’) must have been some- 
where near Waddakere or Badagere, q. v. Constable. PL 34, Bd. 

I. 91, 1. 17. From thence [Madiar on the Ganges] to Nahrwdra on 
the icest bank of the Ganges seven days. From Madiar 
to the city of Malwa two days. 

What confusion? “Nahrwara on the west bank of the, Ganges”? And 
jet. Sir Henry Elliot and Sir Wolseley Haig assure us that Idrisi 
personally visited and stayed at the court of Siddliaraj Jaysinha of 
Nahrwara ! (Races, I. 50 ; C. H. I. HI. 617). Idrisi never visited India. 

If Madiar, which is said to be seven days from Yanasat, [Banaras?], 
is Mathura, Idrisi has confused the Jumna, with the Ganges. He does not 
appear to have heard of the former river. 

I. 92, 1. 4. From Kandahar to Nahrwara is five days’ journey in 
carriages. 

Here, in one and the same paragraph, three entirely different places 
are confounded under one name, Kandahar, vk. (1) Qandahar in western 
Afghanistan, (2) Gandhara, or the lower Kabul valley, i,e. Peshawar 
district and parts of Kohat, Swat, Bajaur and Buner and (3) Gandhar, a 
ruined town in Broach district on the left bank of the Dhadhar river, 4i 
miles from the Gulf of Cambay. It is mentioned by Ibn Batuta (Defremery, 
lY. 57-8) and also in the Mn (Tr. II 255). It was plundered and 
almost destroyed by the Portuguese in one of their piratical raids along 
the shores of the Gulf in 1546, (B. G. Vol. II. Surat, 561-2). It is this 
‘ Gandhar’ or ‘ Kandahar ’ which was five days’ journey from Nahrwara, 

The ‘ Kandahar’ whose kings could not take the title of Shah until 
they had been crowned at Kabul is Gandhara, and the kings were the 
JE^du Shahis who were compelled by the aggressive inroads of the 
of Gh^ni to remove their capital from Kabul to Waihind near 
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The ‘Kandahar’ which was “ accessible by one road only” andhad“ a 
strong citadel built upon a scarped rock ” must be Qandahar in 
Afghanistan, as its inhabitants are said to have had large and thick 
beards and worn the Turkish' costume. 

The worst feature of this muddle is that Idrisi transfers to the 12th 
century, statements which were true only in the 10th. The power of the 
Shahi dynasty had been totally eradicated by Mahmud of Ghazni about 
1021 A. G. and their inauguration at Kabul was, when Idrisi wrote, only 
a tale of by-gone days, a tradition or legend of the dead and forgotten 
past. Idrisi happened to come across the statement in the Kitab-i-Masalik 
wa mamalik and copied it without any attempt at verification. It may 
have been true of the times in which that work was written, though Mr. 
Vincent Smith denies it. He holds that Kabul which was captured by 
Y‘aqub Lais in 257 H. 870-1 A. 0. was never the capital of the Shahiyas. 
(I. M. C. Voi. I. 245). 

But it would appear from Alberuni and other Vrab historians that 
though the city was compelled to receive a Muslim governor, the Hindu 
Shah or Aspahbad, as he was also called, always remained at his side. 
About A. D. 950, the city of Kabul was Muslim, but the suburb was 
inhabited by the Hindus. It would seem that Kabul was the Coronation 
City of the Shahis, as Konigsberg in Prussia was of the Hohenzollerns. 
(Alberuni, India. Tr. II. 157 and Sachau’s note at 394). But though this 
may have been the state of affairs in the tenth century, it was not at all 
true of the twelfth and IdrM cannot be absolved of blindly copying 
from earlier authorities statements which had no reference whatever to 
his own period. (Dames in Houtsma, E. I. II, 595). 

I. 92, 1. 8. The mountains [near Kabul] produce excellent aloe-wood, 
and the neighbourhood supplies cocoa-nuts and myrobolans 
...... of that sort ichich is called Kabuli, from this town. 

Cocoa-nuts in Kabul ! But Idrisi is not primarily responsible for 
the howler. He has just pilfered it from Khurdadbih (J. A. 1. c. 
265; Goeje. 38, 1. 1. Tr. 27). Kabul has been always famous for its myro- 
bolans, which are called ‘ Ghebulic but surely cocoa-nuts never grew or 
could have grown anywhere in its neighbourhood. The alleged produc- 
tion of aloe-wood in its mountains is also a botanical ‘ inexactitude 

1. 95, 1. 14 from foot. There is another Persian translation 

bearing the name Sairu-l-bilad. 

There is a copy of this version in the Bodleian. Ethe says it is 
really a translation of the second Bab or section of %h.eJsaru-l-BilM. 
The translator was a Muhammad Murad bin ‘Abdur Rahman and he has 
dedicated his version to Nawwab Musawi Khan. (Sachau .and Ethe, 
Bodleian Catalogue, No. 400, Col. 400). This Musawi Kii&i was probably 
the Amir of that name who was the minister of Jahangir -and Shah Jahan, 
I. 95, 1. 5 from foot. Mis'ar bin MuhalMl place [Kulam]. 

(^azvini who wrote in the third thf i3th century citfs 
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196,1. 1. 

Kere and in Ms aceonnts of Saimur and Multan, tbe authiority of tliis 
writor who is said to have ** travelled into various countries about 331 
A. H. 942 H. 0, Unfortunately, Qazvini also appears to have been blissful- 
ly oblivious and ignorant of the changes which had taken place in those 
remote parts during the three centuries which had intervened. 

The original work of Mis'ar has been lost and Yule, as well as other 
critics, have expressed doubts about the genuineness of the extracts which 
have been preserved. Yule opines that it is very difScult to say “how 
much it has suffered from the manner in which it has been coopered 
from loose fragments.” (Cathay, Preliminary Essay, I. 139. See also 
Ibid. 255). In any case, what Mis'ar bin Muhalhil says here of 
Kulam is not calculated to inspire confidence in the authenticity of 
his narrative. Among other things, we are informed that when the 
king of Kulam died, his successor was chosen from China, that there 
was no physician in India except in this city, and that it bad neither a 
temple nor an idol. The statement that Multan was “ the last city of 
India bordering on China” must also make a modem geographer ‘stare 
and gasp ’. Two other averments about the same town—that the temple of 
the Sun was 300 cubits (453 feet) in height and that the idol itself was 
20 cubits (30 feet)— are likewise suspect. He also tells us that there were 
Fire worshippers and Fire temples in Saimur in his time. As this 
statement about Saimur has beeu frequently cited in the B. (3-. (I. i. 510. n, 
516, 517 n.) and relied on by several writers on the history of the Indian 
Parsis, it may be worth while to note that the extracts given in YaquUs 
Mu'ajjam are, in Brockelmann’s opinion, “ a late falsification” and 
“the geographical information given by the compiler is quite unreliable 
in detail.” (Houtsma, Encyclopaedia of Islam. III. 519-20). Horowitz 
also has denounced the excerpts as spurious, while Barthold declares 
that the story of Mis'ar ’s Travels, as it is given in Yaqut’s extracts, is 
“ undoubtedly fraudulent'’ (Houtsma, E. I. IV, 148). 

I. 98, 1. 1. Nor do they slaughter animals, hut they eat carrion. 

The word used for slaughter is which means killing animals which 
are lawful food, in the particular manner and after the recitation of the 
particular Arabic formula, enjoined by the Islamic law. The flesh of any 
animal, lawful or unlawful, which has not been done to death in the 
manner so prescribed, is polluted or unfit for consumption .and ranked 
with ‘carrion’ or The Merchant Sulaiman had made, almost 

three centuries before Idrisi, the same remark and observed that neither 
the Chinese nor the Indians “kill their meat by cutting their throat, as 
the Muhammadans do, but by beating them on the mouth till they die.” 
(Old English Translation of 1733, p. 35), Qazvini again writes of the 
infidels of Saimur also they do not slaughter animals, i.e. kill them in the 
Muslim manner, (97 infra). In other words, Zdbh, ‘ slaughter ’ has a 
peealiar or technical meaning here and in this sense, all those persons 
wha niutton or beef killed by non-Muslims may be said to oat 
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‘ carrion.’ Minhaj says that as OhagKatai, the son of Chingiz, lield Mam 
and all professors of that faith in the greatest detestation, it was not 
possible in his territories “to slaughter a sheep according to the 
ordinances of Islam and all sheep used to be rendered thereby unclean.” 
[Carrion, (T. N. Test, 397, 1. 5: Tr. Raverty, 1146). 

1. 96, 1.9. Rhubarb grows here [Kulam] the leaves of which are called 
Sazaju-l-Hiudi. 

This is all wrong. The lea9es of the Rhubarb are poisonous. It is 
the stalks and roots only which are edible and medicinal. Rhubarb is the 
dried and deeoroticated erect rhizome of BJwi PnZmatMm and Mis‘ar is 
mistaken in saying that its leaves are called Sasaja-l-Hindi. The latter is 
really the ‘ Indian Leaf,’ ‘ Folium Indicum’ or leaf aiWe Lauriis Cassia, 
the Tamalpatra of Sanskrit writers and the Tejpat of the bazars. Garcia 
d’Orta also speaks of this ‘SSzaj ’ as FoUtis Indu. It is “ the pungent 
leaf of several wild species of Cinnamon and is found in the hills of 
Eastern Bengal as well as the forests of Southern India and was highly 
esteemed at one time as a medicine.” (Yule, H. J. s. v. Malabathrum). 

I. 93, 1, 6 from foot. When the king asked Ms companions what they 
had io say about the marvel of the idol etc. 

This story of the mysteriously suspended idol of Somanath is found 
in ‘Awfi’s Jawaniiu-l-Hikayat. (Bk. IV. eh. xx. No. 1996; Nizamu-d-din, 
Introduction, p. 29) and also in the Tdrikh-i- Nigdristan (Bombay 
Lith. 1829, p. 109), ‘Utbi says this of the idols at Mathura. (E. D. II. 44), 
Old European writers repeatedly state that Muhammad’s tomb at 
Medina was “ fixed in the air without support” in the same way. 
These and other tales are only part of the medieval mythology of the 
lodestone, 

I. 99, 1. 18. The lord of the fortress presented many gifts to the 
Sultan, among which was a bird in the form of a dove. 

This story of the bird which was a toxicologist by instinct and the 
stone which could perform surgical miracles has been traced by Dr. 
Nazim to the Akhbdru-d-dawal, written by Ibn Zafir in the beginning of 
the 7th century of the Hijra, These presents are there said to have been 
sent to Mahmud, after his generous treatment of Nanda [Ganda] of 
Kalinjar, by a neighbouring ruler named ‘ Kabakan ’ who was also known 
as * Tahda ’ or ‘ Najda.’ These wonder-working gifts are also mentioned 
by Ibn al Athir {Kamilu-Hawarikh. ix. 234), who records the event 
under the Hijri year 414 (M. G. 114 note). 

Dr. Nazim makes no attempt to identify this ‘ Kabakan ’ who is 
said to have been the master of 1000 elephants. I venture to suggest that 
is a mistranscription of Gangeya the diacritical points. 

Saving been misplaced by the copyists. - Sixnilarly • is an 

error by transposition of the letters of ‘ Che4*A.’ from 

contemporary inscriptions that Gangeya Chedi-rtKe . Kokalla — was 

one of the greatest Hindu potentates at akd that he reigned 
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1 109, 1. 2 irom; foot. 


from about 1020 to 1040 A. 0. [A. H. 411 to 432]. He is mentioned 
by Alberoni as the raler of Dahala, tiie capital of which was at Tiauri, 
M. Tevar near modern Jabalpur (Saehau’s Tr. I. 202. See also 58 
ante). Baihaqi also states that when Ahmad-i-Nialtigin raided Benares 
in 424 H., the city was in the territories belonging to Gang [eya], 
Gangeya is, in fact, the Chand [Chedi] Rai of ‘Utbi, Gardezi and other 
. historians of Mahmud and I hope to show in another note that his 
father Eokalla Chedi no other than the Kulehand who 

took up his station at Mahaban and died by his own hand, after his 
defeat on the banks of the Jumna. 

1. J04, J. 2. Thet/ {the Jots and Meds\ dwell in Sind and on the banks 
of the river which is called Bahar. t 

I suggest the transposition of the dot and read jr ‘NaHr’-- ‘The 
River.’ The Indus is often called ‘ Siliun’ and this vocable is used on 
138 and 158 infra, as a common noun for ‘ river ’ and also applied to the 
Indus as ' the River of Hind’ (158 note). So the Osus is known as 
‘ the River (of Rivers)’ and Transoxiana is called ‘ Mdwarau-n-Nahr.* 
Similarly, Pahan, (1, 5), the other river which this author mentions, is a 
miswriting of ‘ Bahat ’ i. e. the Jhelum. The country of the Jats and 
Meds was probably the hilly “ tract near the Salt Range, on the part 
which is in the proximity of Multan.” (E. D. II, 477). Pirishta says 
that the Jats against whom Mahmud led a punitive expedition in 1026 A. 
0. dwelt on the bank of the river of the Koh-i-Jud, i. e. the Salt Range. 
(I. 35, 1. 4). Gardezi {ZainvrlAkhbar, Ed, Nazim, 88) states that they 
dwelt on the Sihun. Their country was evidently what was afterwards 
known as the Sind-Sagar Dnab, the interamnia of the Indus and the 
Jhelum. (lin, Tr. II, 311). 

L 109 , 1 1. When the information of the Brahman reached the Hindus, 
Dowson suggests in a footnote that we should read “ Bahman” for 
‘ Brahman,’ but the words cited by him from the original show that j‘. 
is right. -h-J Db cr^j, Ojr. “ The [ ] information given by the 

Brahman” was the interpretation put by him upon the dreams of the 
king, the news or tidings of the events presaged by the visions. 
Reinaud s ti’anslation is as follows: — ‘Les explications donees par le 
Brahmane s’dtant repandues parmi les Indiens”. (Fragments, 46). 

1. 109, 1. 2 from foot. Three other countries of the kingdom of Sdmid 

he bestowed upon another. 

Dowson complains in his note that the whole of the passage is 
ambiguous. The phrase which he translates here as “three 

other countries” is rendered as un troisi'eme principaute, (a third principa- 
lity) by Reinaud, 47. Reinaud is quite right. Gardezi uses the expres- 
sion exactly in the sense which Reinaud assigns to it. In his account of 
‘Amr bin Laig, he says that ‘Amr had four store-houses [Khazana], one 
effirtaaiing arms and armour and three containing money. He thmi 
;|be ..sources from which the latter were replenished imd the 
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purposes for.; w their contents were disbursed. He " writeis 

jjl^i ^'<Cj jir . 4*«» J X X J ^ ^ %- >b 

i£jA ^ j*i>- tsU jjUm j 31 o' ^ (Eaire-M-Z-JiM&flr, Ed. Nazim, 

15, 1. 11.) He uses the phrase again, (Ibid. 48, 1. 15), where three 
points are mentioned sei'iatim. The first has the heading c^, the second ..f'J 
and the third There can be no doubt that means “Another 

stil], (after the second), i.e. the third. It is a pleonastic expression or 
idiom. Anwari also uses the phrases J ■* and ^ for ‘ second ’ and 
‘third.’ 

1,110, 1. 1. He consigned the countries of Hindu stm, Nadmna and 
LoTidna separately upon another. 

Sic also in Beinaud (18, 1. 3 if, Tr. 47), but the true reading seems 
to be ‘ Sadusan, Samma and Lohana.’ ‘ Sadusan ’ and ‘ Hindustan ’ are very 
liable to be confused in the Semitic script and this identical error is per- 
petrated again in the Bibl. Ind. text of the Tahaqat-i- Ndsiri (142, 1. 1 
f. f. = E.D. II, 302 ; Kaverty’s Tr. 532 and Note). 

1.110,1.8. History of Raictoal and BarTcamdris. 

This is evidently a confused version of some folktale belonging to the 
Baja Easalu cycle. Easalu, the Punjab King Arthur, had two sons, 
Vikramaditya (Barkamaris is a misreading of ‘=-,■>'^^5:^) and Bhratrihari 
who turned anchorite, after being convinced of the infidelity of his 
mistress, Pingala. The statement (112 infra) about “the power of 
Barkamaris and his kingdom having spread until at length all India 
submitted to him ” can apply only to Vikramaditya. Another version 
makes Basalu and Puran the sons of Shalivahan who was contemporary 
with Vikramaditya and is said to have been defeated by the latter. This 
author appears to have preferred the first. 

1. 110, 1. 4 from foot. He had a Vazir blind of both eyes named Safar. 

Here also, the mere addition of a single nuqfa may give a clue to the 
right reading, j*** Suqra, i. e. Shukraeharya who is said to have had 
only one eye. Of. 106 ante, where -i-l* (Kasyapa) is written 

In this eoimection, it may not be amiss to point out that the 
book "Iddbu-l-Muliik’ on the ‘Duties of Kings, on Government and 
Justice ’ (p. 112, 1, 13) which this Safar (or Suqra) is said to have written, 
at the suggestion of Barkamaris (Vikramaditya), may be the ShuJcraniti^ 
a well-known Sanskrit treatise on“Eajaniti.” Political Science or the Art 
of Government, It has been translated into English by Prof, Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar. v'l--'' ' 

1. 120, Z. S. There was at Debal a lofty temple. 

Elliot contends (376 and note infra) that tlie temple was only con- 
tignons to the town of Debal and not within it. . He this 

•ntikizasto'a in it is said that, the teiBBle was Jftl Dai&ali 



pie was “in the midst (or middle) of Daibal,” Elliot tena- 

ciously Held to the idea that Daibal was at Karachi and the temple at 
Manora. Haig accepts the statement of the Ohackndma and holds that 
the temple was in the town itself. As Elliot’s identification of Daibal 
with Karachi is now universally rejected, the minor contention has ceased 
to be a live issue. Manora is about five miles distant from any source 
of fresh water and it is hardly likely that a large temple could have been 
situated in such a spot. 

!. 121, 7. 13. Then he saw approaching near him SarMdas, the 
Samdni, who came to demand peace. 

As the name is written without nuqtas in the MSS, this rendering is 
very doabtfui. Goeje understands ‘ Sarbidas’ as the name of a place. 
Dr. Murgotten’s translation is “ where some monies of Sarhidas came to 
him.” (219). Reinaud also had rendered it thus: “Alors il vit venir a 
luisles Samaneens (prUres) de Sarb...da$.” (Text 169, 1. 8; Tr. 195). 
The name may be meant for “ Sawandasi or Sawindas” or 

where there was a great Buddhist temple or FiMm, (Ohachndma, 150) 
and which was somewhere near Brahmanabad (J6id, 190). 

1. 121, (. 15. Muhammad then went towards Sahhdn and tooh it. 

The reading of this place-name is uncertain. Reinaud’s MS. (1. c. 

169, 1. 10) had without any dots. Biladuri cannot mean Sahban 
(Sehwan), as he says only a few lines lower down, that Muhammad bin 
Mu.s’ab was sent to Sadusan, which is only anotiier form of Sehwan, 
Haig reads the name as ‘Ashbhar’ (62 note), while Raverty supposes 
to be an error for the Sisam of the Ohachndma q. v. 161 infra, 
(Mihran, 232). Sisam, now called Shah Hasan, (Constable 26 A b) is a 
township at the western end of Lake Manchhar. Dr. Murgotten reads 
Sahbdn, If the place meant is ‘ Seisam,’ the difficulty may be surmounted 
by reading oW" Sethsdn. Shah Hasan seems to be only a modern form, a 
factitious Muhammadan perversion of the original name. 

1. 122, I, 8. Old Brahmandhhd, two parasangs from Mansura. 

All authors agree that Brahmanabad was somewhere near a placb 

ealledBhambra-ka-ThuII— about eight miles east of Shahdadpur and 43 
miles north-east of Haidarabad. But the relative situations of Brah- 
manabad and Mansura have been the topic of acute controversy. There 
are three rained sites in close proximity to each other, tsiz., Bhambra- 
ka-Thull or the Great Mound, Dalura, 1| miles south-east of Bhambra, 
and Depur Ghangro, 5 or 6 miles north-east of it. Cunningham thought 
Bhambra or the Great Mound was Mansura and that Dalura was Brahma- 
nabad (A. G. I. 273), Raverty was for just reversing the positions. The 
smaller and more eampaet town— -Dalura— was, he thought, Mansura 
and Depur Ghangro was old Brahmanabad (Mihran, 202 note and 239). 
General M. R, Haig held the opinion that Depur Ghangro stood on 
the site of old Brahmanabad, but Mansura must be represented by 
tfie Gmt ^dond or Site, i. e. Bhambra. (J. R. A. S. 1874, Vol. XVI, 
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Part II). Mr. Oousens differs from all Ms predecessors. BraKmanabad 
and Mansura lie, he maintains, on one and the same site — the Great 
Mound— but Mansura is on the top and Brahmanabad at the bottom. 
But this contention can hardly be correct as Biladuri explicitly states 
that Mansura was two farsakhs distant from Brahmanabad. Mr. Cousens 
also holds that Dalura is ’vlahfuza and Depur Ghangro is the Buddhist 
colony or Vihar of Sawandi, which is mentioned in the Chachnama. 
(A. S. 59, 66 ; Arch. Survey Eep. 1903-f, p. 132, ff). Sir Wolseley Haig 
locates Mansura, a few miles to the north-east of Brahmanabad. 
(C.H.I, IILS). 

I. 123, h 8 from foot. Junaid proceeded against him in ships and they 
fought in the lake of Ash 8harM. 

The words in the original are which Beinaud renders as 

Vetang {“Lake ”) de Alsckarkg (I. c. 175, 206). Dr. Murgotten says 
means ‘swamp (Tr. II, 226). Raverty insists that it is “ the Estuary of 
Ush-Sharki or Ush-Shagira or the Kohrai mouth, by which the branch 
of the Mihran which flowed past Mansura united with the Ocean, but 
which ‘estuary ’in that da 3 ' existed much farther north.” (Mihran, 256). 
But Haig denies that means ‘ estuary ’ and quotes the great Arabic 
Dictionary of Lane in which it is said to mean ‘ a wide water course or 
channel of a torrent.’ Haig thinks it must be the ‘ Eastern inland sea ’, the 
sea that once permanently covered and still periodically covers the Bap 
of Kaehh. (I. D. G. 65). But it seems hardly profitable to dispute about 
the point, as there is nothing to guide us save an ambiguous and vague 
geographical expression. Indeed, Eaverty himself does not seem to 
have known bis own mind on the subject, as he declares elsewhere in the 
same Essay, that this Shagira must be the Samarah lake or dhdni running 
parallel to the old bed of the river Nara or Hak’ra, which is somewhere 
near Amarkot. (Mihran, 463 and Note) . The phrase itself means nothing 
more than the “ Eastern swamp, lake, pool of water or lagoon.” (See also 
Houtsma, E. I. Ill, 236). 

I. 126, 1. 1. He then sent his officers to \invad^ Marmad, Mandal, 

Dahnaj, Barus, Mdliba, Baharimad, Bailaman and 

Jure. 

These toponyms are discussed by Sir H. Elliot in his Notes at pp. 
3£0-l, and 440-1 infra, but they are so uncertainly written and so many 
alternative identifications are possible that it seems hardly worth wMIe to 
spill any more ink about them. I may, however, refer to Dr. Bhagvanlal 
Indraji’s opinions on the subject. He thought that ‘Marmad’ was 
Marumad, or Marwad, Mandal, the place of that name near Viramgam, 
Barus, Broach, MMiba, MMwa, Baharimad, Mewad, Bailaman, BMlmil 
and Jurz, Gujarat. (B. G. I. Pt. I. 109). MiiliH however, may be 
Baliba (Falabhi) and Baharimad, Bahadmer or , Badiner which is so 
called after its founder, Babad. (I. G., VII, 

But though there) is oonsidier^bie afcerjfeatotjr about the location of 
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tliese names, tKere is no reason to doubt tlie fact of the incursions. 
The raids are said, by the Arab historian, to have been undertaken in 
the reign of the Khallf Hisham (r. 105-125 H. 724^743 A. 0.) Now, 
the defeat and repulse of one of the Tajik (Arab) inroads is actually 
recorded in a copper-plate grant of the Chalukya king Polakeshi, which 
is dated in the 490th year of the TraiMitaJca Bra, i. e. 738-9 A. 0. It 
is stated there that the Tajik (Arab) army had afflicted the kingdoms of 
Sindhu, Kacchella, Saurashtra, Chavotaka, Maurya and Gurjjara, i. e. 
Sindh, Kaehh, Kithia wad, the Ohavadas, the Mauryas (of Chitor) and 
the Gurjaras (of Bhinmal). Pulakeshi was at the time ruling at 
Navsari. He was one of the members of the third Gujarat branch of 
the Western Chalukyas. (B. G. I. i 109, 117, 465; Duff 0. 1. 64 ; Vaidya, 

H. M. H. I, Vol. 11. 73). 

Dr. Bhagvanlal did not attempt to locate Dahnaj. Tha name is 
spelt in the same way in Murgotten’s rendering and he also leaves it 
unidentified. But in one of the MS. of Ehurdadbih, it is written 
(Goeje’s Text 57, note f), and mentioned in association with Barns, 
Mandal, Bailaman, and Jurz, just as it is here. Vide my note on 
L 61, 1. 10. It is most probably Bander, which Alberuni calls 
and which is also written 

I. 126, 1. 12. This water was so called 'because 'buffalos took refuge 

there from the bears which infested the hanks of the 
Mihran. 

The word in the original for ‘ bears’ is vV* . Eeinaud’s rendering is 
* wolves’, lowps, (176, Tr. 208) and Murgotten’s ‘ blue flies’ (1. e. 223). *?’■> 
does mean ‘ bear ’, but which is the reading favoured by Murgotteu, 
signifies “ flies or bees ”, according to Richardson. 

1. 127, 1 . 10 from foot. He sent ‘Amru son of Jamal in hoots to 

Narand. 

Dowson says the name has no points and is in the MS. Reinaud 
also admits his inability to fix the reading for that reason. He was sure, 
however, that it was a place situated to the south-east of Mansura on an 
arm Of the Indus or on the sea-coast, but at no great distance from the 
river. He thought also that this raid or invasion is the same as that 
recorded by Ibn-al-Athir in A. H. 160, q. o. my note on II. 246, 1. 14 
post. Reinaud’s description would suit modem Vala (the old Valabhi) 
fairly well, but the aspect of the country has, as he says, (1. e. 212 note) 
changed so considerably during the last thousand years that little or 
nothing can be built upon the apparent coincidence in chronology* 

1. 127, I, S irom foot. He then went [from Multan or Qandabil] 

to Kandahar in boats and conquered it. 

Reinaud thought that this must be Gandhar in Broach district, near 
%efGulf of Cambay [Fragments^ 212 note), and Dr. BhagvasEl 
^drajx G. I. i. 96) as well as the compiler of the Surat volume of 
supports that view. But Elliot was in lat^oar of 
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ESandadh'alr, on tKe nortli- west angle of tKe Peninsnla of Blatliiawad 
(445 infra). Eaverty was for identifying it witK Kandhiaro, in tke 
south-west corner of Bhawalpur, on the banks of the now dried-up 
Hakra or Waihiada. (Mihran, 207, 257 n). This last opinion is followed 
in the C. H. I. (III. 9), but it is not possible to reach any definite 
conclusion, as there is little else to guide us than a doubtfully spelt name. 
1 . 128 , 7. 10 . There he constructed a band, which he called 8 aTcru-l- 
Med, ‘ Band of the Meds* He encamped on the river at 
Alrur. 

Eeinaud reads J (180, 1. 7. Tr. 214). Eaverty 

insists that this Alrur cannot possibly be Alor or Aror and that Imran^s 
camp was near Adhoi in Cuteh (Kachh), which lies sixty miles east of 
Bhuj md by which a small river still runs’. (Mihran, 258). This 
view is accepted also in the 0. H. I. (III. 9). Adhoi is in Lat. 23° 23' N. ; 
Bong, 70° 29' B. (Th). Constable 26 c d. Elliot and Eaverty understand 
‘ Sifa ’ as a Band, i.e. a mound or dike for damming up a river. But 
Dr. Mupgotten says "Imran “ built a highway, which is known as the 
Highway of the Meds.” (232) . Eeinaud has Chauss'ee (214), i.e. causeway or 
raised way though a marsh. The meaning is that he built a dam or cause- 
way and afterwards dug a canal from the sea to the lake from which they 
drew their supplies of drinking water, so as to inundate it with salt water. 

‘ The small river which runs past Adhoi ’ is scarcely worthy of that 
name. It is nothing more than a monsoon torrent, which is dry daring 
the rest of the year and the construction of ‘a dike or mound’ as a 
military or naval barrier on such a streamlet could have served no 
strategic purpose and would have been an act of supererogatory folly. This 
fact seems to discredit Eaverty’s identification. Indeed, we have it on the 
authority of the I. G. that “ there are no permanent rivers in Kachh at 
all. During the rainy season, some streams flow from the hills to the 
Ean and the Gulf of Kachh, but during the rest of the year, the 
courses of these streams are only marked by a succession of detached 
pools”. (XL 75), Dr. Murgotten also in his excellent version of Biladnri 
says that “ the camp of ‘Imran was upon the river of [not at] Ar-riir.” 
(232). As all that is really said is that ‘Imran encamped somewhere on 

the rioer of Arwr, i.e., somewhere on the Indus, between Eohri and the 

sea— a distance of several hundred miles— it seems infruetuous to 
dogmatise about the matter. Idrisi says of the Meds that they ‘‘ dwell on 
the confines of the desert [Ban of Kachh] and extend their incursions 
as far as Aror and sometimes to the frontiers of Makran.’ (79 mpra), 

1 . 129 , 1 . 6 . Fael son of Mahan got into Sindan and subdued it. 

There are two opinions about the Sindan of this passage- Some say 
it is Sanjan [St. John’s Point], near Bulsir, and about 88 tmlf north of 
Bombay. But the compiler of the Catch volume of the B.G. thinks that it 
must be Sandbau on the coast of Kachh, about thirty miles west of 
Mandyi (V.. 1§1 pote 5, and 2|0). Tfo gtatements regarding the sitna- 
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1 . 138 . 1 . 18 . 


tioii of SindSn in tHe ‘Arab geograpbers, IstaMiri, Idrisi and Abul Feda 
are so inconsistent or mutually discordant that it is not easy to say 
■where it really was. Some of them seem to have even mixed it itp with 
Sindabur which was somewhere on the coast of Oanara between Goa and 
Kumta. 

h izii 1. 21. 'Ainu-l-Mulklin Abi Bakr bin Muhammad Husain Al 
Ash’ari. 

He was at first, the Vazir of Nasiru-d-din Qabacha, but after the 
death of that ruler, entered the service of Iltutimish and was made Divan 
or Vazir of the Prince Ruknud-dln Piruz, when the latter was sent to 
Budaun as governor in 625 A. H. (T. N. Text 172-3 and 181-2 = B.D. 
II 325, 330), ‘Ainu-l-Mulk’s ancestor, Abu Musa al- Ash’ari is said in the 
Chachnama (Tr. Kalich Beg, 9 and 58) to have been Hakim of ‘Iraq 
during the Khilafat of ‘Umar, Circa 16 A. H., about the time when 
Mu^aira iba Abu-l-As attacked Daibal and was killed there. See also 
Biladuri, 115 ante and 416 post, 

1 . 138 , 1 . 5 . Ghach, sm ofSilaij. 

Elliot says that “ the very name of Chaeh is a subject of some un- 
certainty ”, and he gives several variants (409 post). But there can be 
little doubt that it is really ‘ Jajja. ’ This name was borne by a brother 
of Jayapida, the King of Kashmir, who stirred up a revolt in Jayapida’s 
absence and was overthrown and killed when that ruler returned. 
(Vaidya, H. M. H. I. II. 2l6). Jajja also occurs in an inscription dated 
V. S. 1207, (1150 A. 0.) from Mahaban near Mathura. (Duff, 0. 1. 151). 
Jajjala Deva was the name also of two Rajas of Ratnapiir, who belonged 
to the Kalachuri dynasty and reigned in the 12th century. {Ibid, 158, 
163, 293). Jajja is the Prakrit form of Yayati. Chaeh seems to be a local 
or dialectical form of ‘ Jajja Chichikdeva appears in the dynastic list 
of the Bhatti rulers of Jaisalmir, Circa V. S. 1505 = 14-18 A. C. (Ibid, 
ii56-290). A Hindu surgeon named Jaja [or Chacha] is also mentioned 
by Barani in the reign of ‘Alau-d-din (T. P. 363, 1, 8). 

Some of the other Hindu names are hopelessly corrupt and cannot 
be set right. But Silaij, the name borne by the father of Chaeh must 
stand for Shiladitya, Siharas is probably meant for Shri Harsha, 
Sahasi for Sahajiga or Sinhasena, Chatera (141, 1. 22) for Jaitrasinha, 
Bajhra (142, 1. 6) for Vijayaraj (or Vatsaraj) and Diwaij (140, 1. 18) for 
Devaditya. Dahir (154, 1. 7 infra) may be restored to Dhira — [Sena] and 
Dharsiya (lo4, 1. 12) to Dharasena. L^tly, Darohar (p. 197) or 
DuhM (as Biladuri writes it, 124 anU) must be Dhruva. The final letter 
is a ‘wav’ and not a ‘re.’ It may be also noted that ‘Dharasena’ and 
‘ Dhruvasena ’ occur in the dynastic list of the rulers of Valabhi. (Duff, 
C. I, SOS; B. G. I, i. 93). Dhirasinha also occurs in Duff. (Ibid. 305). 

1 . 1 ^, 1 . 18 . The boundaries of Ms dominions extended on the north 
V to Kardan and Kaikanan. 

is a mistranscyiptiou of l^uzdSy — the name of whieli i§ 
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written by tlie copyists in a truly bewildering mnltiplieity oi forms— 

Kasran (p. 14), Kasdan (p. 29) and 
perhaps Fardan also whicH lay east of Kirkayan (81 supra) are perver- 
sions of tbe same topon^m. {Vide Gildemeister, loa. cit. 173 Note). 

Ibn Hauqal says that the governor of Qusdar lived at Kaba Kinin 
(Kikanan) and also declares th'at Qasdar was the capital of Tsran, 
(38, 39 ante). Tnran roughly, corresponded to modern Jhala wan. (L G. 
VI. 275). Kirkayan, Haig thinks, is Kachhi and perhaps also the country 
east of it as far as the Indus. (I. D. 0.59). But Cunningham locates 
Kirkayan in the valley of Pishin or at Pishin itself, north of Quetta 
(A. G. I. 86), Marquart {Eranshahr, II. 275-6) and Lestrange (L. E. 0. 
332) at Kelat, while the writer in the I. G. places it at Nal, whidi 
is about forty miles due west of Qozdar. (XIV. 110). This divergence of 
opinion is probably due to the fact that Kirkayan is described as a town 
and seems to have been also an ill-defined district. 

Elliot points out that there is no place now extant which recalls the 
name of the old province or town (383 infra). It may be therefore 
pertinent to invite attention to the fact that Masson came across in his 
Travels, the vast ruins of a great city called Lakorian, “ between Kelat 
and Quzdar, about sixty miles south of the former. The fortifications 
are, he says, remarkable for their magnitude and the skill displayed in 
their construction, (Kelat, 63; Travels in Balochistan, TI. 46; A. G. I. 
311). This name Lakorian looks like a survival of Kirkan or Kirkaj-an, 
with the Arabic article Al prefixed to it — or [A] Lkirian 

[A] Lakirkan— and the initial ‘ alif ’ elided. It may have been the town 
Kirkayan, while the district or province which was so called included not 
only Kaehhi but parts of modern Jhalawan and Sarawsn. It may be 
also noted that as JOiurdadbiii mentions Al-Qairuniya and Qinnazbun 
separately (14 ante, Paris Text. 57-8), Al-Qairuniya cannot be Panjgsr, 
and may be meant for Lakorian. 

I. 138, 1. 5 from foot. Under Mm tcere placed Budhpur, JanTcan and 

the sJdrts of the Mils of Biijhdn to the borders 
of Malirdn. 

Haig suggests that Jankan is the Jhangar in Sehwan taluqa, which 
lies about 12 miles south-west of Sehwan town, (I. D. G. 57 note) and has 
road-communication with Sehwan as well as Shah Hasan [Sisam]. 
(Hughes, Gazetteer of Sind, 269). But there is a Jangan or Jagan, about 
17 miles N. W of Shikarpur and there is a Rujhan also, 39 miles from 
the same place, Lat. 28°-18' N. Long. 6S°-18'' E. ( Th) . The country from 
Eujhan to Naushera is ‘a desert for 96 miles’. (W. Hough, Narrative of 
the March and Operations of the Army of the Indus (1,838-9), pp* 38, 427). 
This Jangan is called “ Jagun ’ by Thornton. Lat. 28°-8'',N; Long. 6S*‘^33''. 

E. The name Bujhan is read by Haig as ‘ Dunjhan (L D. 0, 57), but Kalieh 
Beg’s MS. (p. 11) had the same lection as pq:wson’s and Eujhan is pro- 
bably correct, as Jangan is also in its vicinity. Aa Sudha was, according 
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to Haig, “ a provinee of -whieB tBe nortHern boundary toucKed Gandava 
and the southern was in the Kakar pargana in Shikarpur district, ’ the 
places mentioned must be the Jangan and Eujhan which lie north-west of 
Shikarpur. The hills of Eujhan must be the Eirthar range. 

Elliot states that the old name Budha “ still survires in BudHa, which 
lies in the very centre of Kachh Gandava ou the Nari river” (388 post). 
According to the I. G. (VI. 275) also, Budha was the same as Kachhi. 

I. 138, I 2 irom foot AsManda and Pdbiua which are called 

Talwdra and Chachpur. 

Elliot attempted to identify the second pair of toponyms with 
Mirbar and Ohaehar “ which are situated at the junction of the Chenab 
and the Indus opposite Mittankot ” (866 infra), but the names themselves 
are variously written in the MSS. and K. B.’s reading is ‘ Sawarah and 
Jajhor’, not ‘ Talwara and Chachpur’ (p. 12). The relative clause is not 
found in all MSS. of the Chachndma and it looks like a gloss or conjec- 
ture which the copyist had read somewhere and which he afterwards 
interpolated in his transcript of the original Chronicle, Such adventi- 
tious glosses may be bera trovato, but they are suspect and of little value. 

Cunningham suggested that Askaland or Askalandusa was Uccha 
(A. G. I 245) and Elliot appears to have been disposed to accept 
the conjecture (366 and 520 infra), but it has not found favour with any 
other writer. Pabiya is written variously as Maibar, Paya, Baya and 
Biibiya in MSS, as Dowson points out. It is even called ‘ Yabiba ’, when 
again mentioned at 202 infra. Eaverty was sure that it was Pubberwalla, 
which is 29 miles eastward of Uccha, twenty-four Kos from Dirawal and 
twelve Kos from Bhawalpur. (Mihran, 369 and note). But this 
surmise also has little to be said for it and even Sir Wolseley Haig will 
have nothing to say to it. He pronounces both Askalanda and Pabiya 
hopelessly unidentifiable. (0, H. I. III. 6). 

1. 139, 1. 1. The fourth at the great city of Multan and 8iJeka and 
Brahmapur und Kdrur. 

Sikka and Brahmapur also are unsolved conundrums. Cunningham 
and Eaverty agree, for once, in thinking that the last name may be 
Kahror which lies on the southern bank of the Old Beas river, 50 miles 
south-east of Multan. (A. G. 1. 241; Mihran, 253 Note). 

Karur is mentioned by Alberuni as lying between Multan and the castle 
of Loni. (Tr. Sachau, II. 6). Cunningham thinks this Loni may be 
meant for Ludhan, an ancient site on the old bed of the Sutlej, 44 miles 
E. N. B. of Karur (or Kahror) and 70 miles E. S. E. of Multan. (A. G. 
I. 241). Karur is said by Alberuni {Ibid.) to have been the site of the 
great battle between Vikramaditya and the Shakas, about A. C. 78, but 
the battle, the site and even the existence of this Vikrama are all 
problematical. (I. G. XIV. 273). 

1, li 13 and footnote 4. The army of the King ofNimros marehr 
* ^ ed from Fdrs to Malerdn. 
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Dowson says the text a'dds t53'>* which may mean ‘ in 14rab 

fashion*. I suggest that the right reading is “by way of 

invading countries.” t53''" is synonymous with the Mnlk-glri of the 
Marliffia rulers of the 18th century and the 'Digcijaya' or ‘world- 
conquest’ of the Kmyas — the aggressive raids, forays and marauding, 
sacking and slaughtering expeditions which were only too common in 
‘ the good old days.’ 

1. 140, Z. 8. Chach mm'ries Bani Siihhan Deo. 

The matrimonial entanglements of Chaeh and his sons, as they are 
described in this part of the work, must be incomprehensible to any one 
acquainted with the social conventions of the Hindus of the 7th century. 
He is represented by this author as a very moral, devout and orthodox 
Brahman and yet he marries his quondam paramour and widow of his 
former master after he had waded through pools of blood to a throne. 
He then disposes of Mahrat by an atrocious act of perfidy and marries 
another widow of a lower caste than his own — who had been the wife of 
Agham, the Lohana. His son Dahir forms an incestuous connection, real 
or nominal, with his own sister and he is represented as marrying yet 
another dowager, who had been the wife of his own brother Dharsiya and 
was also the daughter of their father’s wife— -the wife of Agham the 
Lohana. (K. B.’s Tr. 54). Moreover, Chaeh is said to have given the 
daughter of his nephew Dharsiya to Agham Lohana’s son Sarband. 
(148 ; K. B. 35). 

It may have been permissible for Hindu kings, in the seventh 
century, to enter into polygamous Anuloma unions with women of 
castes inferior to their own, but no Brahman could have married a 
widow. The pratiloma marriage of a Brahman virgin with a low caste 
Lohana male must also have been the ‘abomination of desolation’ to 
every one in the seventh century. It is difficult even to imagine the 
perpetration of such social turpitude by any Brahman prince. ‘Ali Kufi 
has, in fact, seen things in the light of his own imagination or given 
the story a dash of Muslim colouring and ignorantly postulated in a 
Brahman king the sort of conduct in relation to the wives of his 
vanquished foes, which Muslim conquerors were accustomed to adopt. 

The whole of the first part of the work is overgrown with legendary 
matter and all but valueless as history. The description of Chaeh ’s 
conquests from Multan on the one side to Makran on the other seems 
imaginary. It looks like a 7'ifaccitnento in Persian prose of a poetical 
‘ Digvijaya’ and is every whit as unhistorieal as similar lucubrations of 
Sanskrit poets and Eajput bards. It bears, also, such a close resemblance to 
the victorious progress of Muhammad-i-Qasim himself from Makran to 
Multan and the places conquered by both also differ so little, that it is 
impossible to refrain from suspecting that the one is only a reehanffii 
of the other. It may have had some basis in the ‘flotsam and jetsam of 
local tradition, bat if so, the traditioa has hem so grossly corrupted in 
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the course of transtnission by the fantastic aeerfetions of subsequent 
inventiveness, as to amount to a travesty of the truth. 

1. 142, 1. 8 from foot. Chach placed Amir Allu-d-daula in the fort of 

Sihka. 

Dowson has understood this as a proper name, but the more probable 
meaning is ‘ one of the exalted or leading [Hindu] nobles of the State’. It 
is not likely that Chach had a Musalman Amir in his service at this time. 
The Al'ifis appear to have been the earliest followers of that faith to take 
service with the Hindu kings of Sindh, but they are said to have done so 
only during the Khilafat of ‘Abdu-l-Malik ibn Marwan, about A.H. 
80, i. e. in the I'eign of Dahir, the son of Chach. (K.B, 69 ; see also 425-6 
infra). Cf. also 145 infra, where Chach is said to have placed one of his 
confidential officers {ShcOma in the text) after taking Siwistan. 

I. 144, 1. 4. At last he reached the fort of Shdkalha, an elevated place 
ichich is called Kumha on the borders of Kashmir. 

Dowson notes that the words in the original are ^ s* ^ j 

[ ] 41 jT which may also mean “And they say [or it is, said] that the 

place [Shakalha] is above [or higher than, that is, north of] Kumba on the 
borders of Kashmir.” Here ‘Kumba’ seems to be the name of a town 
and it is spoken of as a town on the borders of Kashmir, elsewhere also 
in the Chackndmd (139 ante). ‘ Kumbha’ also means in Sanskrit ‘ a lake, 
pond or piece of water’ and the words may mean that “ the place was 
situated above, i. e. north of a lake.” 

But the right reading here may be neither ^ nor but ^-'T'Kassa’, 
as it is written at 201 infra, where Jaisiya is said to have gone to “ the 
land of Kassa on the borders of Jalandhar” or as K. B. renders it to 
“ Jalandhar in the land of Kashmir ” (p, 185). Vide my note there. 

1. 145, ?.5. Chach crossed the Mihran at a village called Dihmjat 

which formed the boundary between Samma and Alor. 

General Haig thinks that this may be Dehat, a township on the 
northern border of the Kandhiaro pargana, which is known to have been 
the border of the Samma lands. The old river channel still exists here. 
(I. D. 0. 133). 

1. 145, 1. 8. He [Chaclfi proceeded to Biidhiya, the chief of which was 

the son of Kotal bin Bhandargu Bhagu. 

K. B. calls him ‘ Basarkotad, son of Bandar Kobbko.’ (p. 30). Dowson 
would seem to have read ‘ pisar ’ instead of ‘ basar ’ and understood it as 
son. If the right reading is Basarkotad, a plausible restoration would 
be ‘ Vishvakirti [or Vasugupta] bin [son of] Bhadra-rakhu Bhikku.’ 
Bhikku’ is frequently appended to the names of monks in the inscrip- 
tions at Mathura. (J. A. S. B. SXXIX (1870) , Pt. 1, 128). ‘ Vasugupta * 
and . ‘Vasubandhu’ are well-known names in the history of Buddhist 
literature.. But only two Unes lower down, it is said that Kaba, son of 
V- forth to ask quarter for the chief. This may indicate that 

name of the ruling chief, has been inadvertently omil^ted. 
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Kere and thiat Kis full name was Kaka, son of Kotal, [Eirti. Gupta or 
Gopala,] son of Bhadra-rakliu Bhikku. 

1. 146. 1. 13, Malik Ramal who was called Bhati. 

The confusion in the original regarding this* EamaF is inextricable. 
Here ‘ Eamal ’ is said to be the name of the Malik or King, but elsewhere, 
(pp. 154 and 156 infra), it is spoken of as the designation of the country 
or kingdom. E. B.’s rendering is ‘ the kingdom of Nlrmai, called Bhatti ’ 
p. 32). The ambiguity is due to the fact that ‘ Malik ’means ‘ king’ 
and ‘ Mulk,’ kingdom. Again, as ‘ Rami ’ in Arabic signifies ‘sand,’ 

‘ Mulk-i-Raml ’ may be understood as ‘ the sandy country ’ also, which is 
an appropriate designation for parts of modern Marwad and Jaisalmir. 

KliUrdadbih and Idrisi (14, 84, SI ante) also speak of a town or dis- 
trict called ‘Sflmala’ and associate it with a desert or the borders of 
a desert. It is common knowledge that Jaisalmir is “almost entirely a 
sandy waste forming part of the ‘Great Indian Desert ’. The general 
aspect is that o£ an interminable sea of sandhills.” (I.G. XI\^. 1). But in 
Goeje’s Edition of .KLurdadbih, the reading is not but 

i. e. Marumad or Marwad. If a person and not a place is meant, the 
name may be read as ‘ Bharmal’ or even ‘ Nirmal’. If it is a district, 
the reference must be to the country to the east of Sind, parts of modern 
Jaisalmir and Jodhpur. This is the nearest we can get to an answer. 

1. 147. 1. 3. He had a temple which was called Budh Nau-vihur and the 

the idol Dilha (f). He teas a devotee thereof. 

The reading in Dowson’s Ms, was M J 
[E. I. Lib, Ms (*■*. I venture to suggest that we should 

read the doubtful words as [-h or! 3 and translate them thus: 

“ He had a temple which was called Bud Nav Vihar and also Bud [or 
idol-temple] Kanbihar or [Kanvihar], He was its priest. ” 

The meaning is that the temple was known as ‘ Nav-vihar ’ and also 
as ‘Kanvihar’ and this Samani was its priest. We are told on p. 148 
infra, that “ Ohach afterwards went to the temple of Budh [and] Kanbi- 
har with the intention of killing the Samani.” 

i. 151, 1. 6. But they [the Jats] might wear their outer garments of 
silk, provided they were of a red or black colour. 

There is some blundering here, as the averment is utterly inconsistent 
with the general import of the paragraph. These unfortunate people 
who were treated as helots or outcastes and pariahs of the human race 
could scarcely have been permitted to disport themselves in outer 
garments of red or black silk, though the wearing of under-garments of 
shawl, velvet and silk was strictly prohibited. The cruel treatment 
meted out to them is again mentioned on p. 187. But there we ai'e told 
that they “ were not allowed to icear soft clothes or cover their heads 
with velvet; but they were to wear s. black blanket bemath and throw 
a sheet of cloth over their shoulders.” , 

The error is probably due to a misundeJ^tandihg of the meaning of 
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sect. THey were neitKer BrSKmans nor Samanis (Buddhists), l)ut 
Jainas. There are many old Jaina remains in Sind, e.g, an old temple 
in the Parkar portion of Thar Parkar district, 14 miles north-west of 
Virawah. It contains an image of great sanctity. Near the same place, 
are the ruins of a very old town called Parinagar, covering sis miles in 
area and strewn with marble pillars. (I. 6. XXIII. 310). At Bhodesar, 
four miles north of Nagar Parkar, there are the ruins of three old Jaina 
temples which are at least six hundred years old. (I. 6. XYIII. 299). It 
may be noted that Brahmanabad also lies in the Thai; Parkar district. 

1. 154, 1. 18. Dharsiya resided for some time at the fort of Bciwar, of 
which Chach had laid the foundation, hut did not live to 
see completed. 

Haig thought that Eawar must have been at considerable distance 
from Brahmanabad— about eighty miles at least— as two strongly- 
garrisoned fortresses— Bahrur and Dahlila— each of which sustained a 
siege of two months, in succession, stood between them. As Daliir, be- 
sides, is said to have spent the summer months at Rawar, where the cool 
breezes blew, he locates it on the Eastern Nara in Lower Sind, at least 
80 miles from Brahmanabad and 70 miles south-east of Niriin, which he 
identified with Haidarabad. (I. D. 0. 63-4). Cousens rejects this view 
and opines that Eawar was much further north’, about twenty-five miles 
west or west by south of Alor, just below Kingri. Eaverty, on the 
other hand, placed Eawar at about ten miles west of Brahmanabad, but 
Cousens ascribes this to his erroneous location of Nirun, not at Haidara- 
bad itself, but about 35 miles south of it. Eaverty was thus obliged, 
Cousens argues, to bring Eawar also much farther south than it really 
was. (A. S. 28 note). The passage which is the subject of this note shows 
that Eawar was in Middle Sindh, the territory assigned to Dharsiya, and 
not in Upper Sindh near Alor, which belonged to Dahii*. The allusion 
to its milder climate (155 infra) and the other references at 187, 170, 
171, 174 infm, all indicate that Eawar was somewhere south of 
Brahmanabad and north of Nirun, (which two places are only 47 miles 
apart), if Nirun is Haidarabad. 

Eawar is not mentioned by any of the Arab travellers and Mir 
M'asum even confuses it with Alor (Aror), an error which has entirely 
vitiated his summary of the Ghachnama and misled later writers. But 
a town called Eawar does appear to have been in existence so late as 1612 
A. 0. The India Office Library contains a translation in Persian verse 
of the Pehlevi ‘ Dina-i-Mainog-i-KMrad, or ‘ Opinions of the Spirit of 
Wisdom,’ which was made in that year by a Zoroastrian named Marzfaan, 
residing at Bawar in Sind. (Sachau, J., R. A. S. New Series. IF. 24 ; 
West, Pahlavi Texts, III in Sacred Books of the East, XXIV, 
:;:)Iii|i^^ctioni p. xsdii). ■ 

I. 1S6, 1. 2. Hajjdj obtains permission to led^tM eapital. 

The caption is naanifestly wrong. K. ffaMlation is, “Hajjaj 
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asSs Sor permission from th’e seat of tlie Khilafat to senS a fresH 
expedition” (p. 71). This is undoubtedly what the author meant. See 
Biladuri (119 ante) and what Elliot himself says at 431 infra. 

1. 158, J. 16. Ood grant that Ms re,solution may he fulfilled. 

Sn eh a prayer is obviously out of place and uncalled for in this 
contest. The author knew that the country ieen conguered, long 
before the year in which he sat down to write his narrative of the 
triumph of Muslim arms. Kalieh Beg renders the passage very differently 
and much more rationally thus: “ He [Muhammad-i-Qasim] prayed to 
the glorious God to give enlightened reason and right thought to the 
people of Arabia for their guidance and to make it possible for them to 
fight successfully against the infidels.” (p. 93). It will be seen that the 
prayer is here rightly put into the mouth of Muhammad-i-Qasim and not 
that of the author. 

1, 1S9, 1. 12. And the river Bindhu Edwal flowed to fdie north of the 
selected ground. 

Haig suggests that the right reading is J>l [not Jjh "un.] 

Obj- He thinks that the river was probably known as ‘ Sindhu Aral’ 
at the time. (I. D. 0. 56). The Aral is now a water channel proceeding 
from the south-eastern part of Lake Blanchhar (an expansion of the 
Nara) and discharging its water into the Indus, about four miles below 
Sohwan. Haig supposes this reference to it to prove that the Aral was 
in existence in the 8th century. Eaverty translates the whole passage 
very differently thus; “Muhammad took up a pesition before the 
Begistdn Gate to attack the place, because there was no other ground ; 
for the waters of the rainy season had risen and from (or on) the north 
side, the .hf e-Sind— the Jib-i-Sind, did not, in former times, flow.” He 
rejects the readings Jjl-J as well as Jjl and says Elliot misread 
[dar amcal, formerly, in former times], as Jjb (Mihran, 233 note). 

K. B.’s rendering is “ Mulmmmad Qasim encamped on the sand hills 
near the gate of the town, since there was no other open field for a battle 
and there was a flood of rain-water all around, and to the north the river 
of Sind was flowing” (p. 94). This shows that neither Jilj nor Jjl nor 
Jji J'* was to be found in his Mss. Jul ‘ Sindha of Aral ’ seems mean- 
ingless and if Jjl is right, perhaps we should read Jjl ‘ The DMnd, 
or Water- channel of Aral.’ 

i. 160, 1. 18. At a place called Nilhan on the banhs of the Kumbh, 

The name is uncertain and there are the variants, ‘Nidhan’ and 
‘ Budhan (K. B. 95), Haig thinks it must be Bilhan, a village on the 
Manchhar lake, seven miles west of Sehwan. (I, D. 0. 58). Eaverty 
insists that the name is ‘Nidhahah’or ‘Nidhan.’ (Mihran 234 Note). He 
holds that ‘ Kumbh ’ is the name of a river and he puts it into his 
ma^ and shows it as running from a little west of Alor and flowing 
about ten miles east of Sehwan down to Hala. Cousens, however, denies 
such river, (A, S.4). Haig understands ‘Kumbh’ as a 
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common noun meaning ‘ IiaEe’ and tWs ‘ KumbK ’ must, Ke thinks, be take 
Manehhar on which Bilhan still stands. In this connection, I may just 
note, without unduly stressing the point, that Sisam also is said to have 
been situated on the banks of the ‘ Kumbh’. The modem village of ‘ Shah 
Hasan’, with which Haig and Cousens identify Sisam does stand at the 
western end of Lake Manehhar. In any ease, there are no solid grounds 
for denying the existence of Lake Manehhar in the days of Muhammad, 
while the existence of any river named ‘ Kumbh’ is nothing more than a 
speculative conjecture. 

I. 160, 1. 7 from foot. The Bands of Budhiya are descended from2.u. 

They had originally come from the hanks of 
the Ganges, from a place called 2undMr. 

The copyists have bungled the names and the passage is hopelessly 
corrupt. The meaning assigned to it by Eaverty is even more unsatis- 
factory and incomprehensible than Dowson’s interpretation. It is; 
“ The chief priests of Budh at Nidhan traced their lineage from Ikranah 
[or Akranah] on the Gang, which they call Adwand-Bihar.” (MiHran, 
234 note). 

Eaverty does not explain where this Ikranah or Akranah is to be 
found. The fact is that he lias read the name wrongly, even if it is granted 
that some such name was written in his copy. There is a place called 
Ikioana (not Ikj'anah) , three miles from the left bank of the Ganges and 
43 east of Ghazipur town, Lat. 23°-43'N, Long. 84°-20^E. (Thornton, s. n. 
Ikoiina or Ekouna). Ikauna is now in Bahraich tahsil (I. G. VI, 212) 
and is shown in Constable 28 B b. It is really about one hundred miles 
distant from Adwand-Bihar or the town of Bihar. Lat. 25°-lV N. Long. 
85°-31^ E. and the two places cannot possibly be the same, Adwand-Bihar, 
moreover, is not on the Ganges, but about twenty miles away from it. 
K. B.’s version may be cited to show that there was no reference in his 
Mss, either to the ^priests of Budh’ or to ‘ Ikranah,’ (p. Wo.) It is, The 
princes of Budhiya whose origin was from Gang, commonly known as 
Dandohar,” 

I. 160, last line. But the Bahliks and monks have told me .....that this 
country would be conguered by the hluhammadans^ 

Dowson has left the first word untranslated, because has no 
meaning whatever either in Persian or Arabic. I venture to 
suggest that the right reading is Bhikuk Sans. Bhikshuka, the 
general designation of Buddhist priests. They were supposed to be 
wonderfully proficient in astrology. 

I. 161, 1. 2, He placed a chief whose name was Pahan at tbeh' head. 

Kalich Beg’s Ms. reads ‘Bahsabbi’ (p. 96). I venture to 
suggest that the right reading is clJt*. (sT. ' Bhatti ’ or Bhetti. The 
commander was, probably, a Bhatti Thaknr or Chief whose name the 
author was not acquainted with. The tribe is frequently mentioned in the 
Chachndma and some of its leaders not wdy submitted to the invader 
12 



btit. acted as Ms auxiliaries. At p. 167 infra, Dowson Makes the author 
say that “ the Bheti Thakurs had entered the Arab service,” and E, B. 
calls them ‘Thaku of Babhsi’ (124). I have shown elsewhere that (>f5 
is miswritten for ^r- Beh'at, i£., the Jhelum. See the note on 104 ante. 

I. 162, 1. 16. When KaJca had invested him with the robe. 

This is an evident slip. Read * himself ’ instead of him.* It was 
Kalra himself who was invested with the dress of honour. K. B. (p. 97) 
renders it correctly and says it was Kaka who “ put on the robe of 
honour.” The Sanskrit form of Kaka is probably ‘Kakka,’ which 
occurs frequently in old Hindu records and dynastic lists. (Duff, 
C. I. 66, 94, 96, 97, 301). 

1. 163, 1. 19. In the vicinity of it [Mrun] there is a reservoir. 

Eaverty supposes this to be the Sonhari Dhand, as it is now called. 
(Mihraa, 234 Note). It is near Jeruck and not far from Helai, which is 
about thirty-five miles from Haidarabad. But this supposition is only a 
corollary of his location of Nirun, not at Haidarabad, but at about 35 
iniles south of it. If Nirun was, as Haig, Cousens, and many others 
think, Haidarabad itself, the lake cannot be the Sonhari Dhand, 
on account of the distance. Both the hypothetical identifications put 
forward by of Eaverty must stand or fall together. (Sea Cousens, A. S. 
131 note). 

1 . 163, last line. That part of the territory ■ • • . .-which is opposite the 
fort of Baghrur (Nlrim) on the Mihrdn is taken. 

‘Aghror’in K. B. 99. Eaverty reads ‘Laghrur’ or ‘Baghrur’. The iden- 
tity of Baghrur and Nirun which is postulated in the parenthesis is quite 
inadmissible. Baghrur is mentioned by Biladuri in juxtaposition with 
Alor and is explicitly distinguished from Nirun by him. (p. 122 ante). 
It lay east of the Hih'ran, while Nirun was situated, not on the river itself, 
but at some distance to the west of it. (Mihran, 235 note). 

1. 164, 1. 18. Muhammad Kasim hears that Bahir Rai had proceeded 
to Nirun. 

This caption is wrong and misleading. Dahir never went to 
Nirun in person. What he really did was to send the old Samani, who 
had been governor of the town, with a letter addressed to the Arab gene- 
ral, when he heard of the latter’s arrival at Nirun. What K. B, says (103) 
is “ Bai Dahir receives the news of Muhammad Kasim’s arrival at Nerun.” 
And this is undoubtedly right as Biladuri states that Muhammad “ went 
to the banks of the Mihran and remained there. When this news 
reached Dahir, he prepared for battle.” (121 ante). 

I. 1^, 1. 8 from foot. DdUr consults with Sisdkar, the minister. 
‘Sih'akar’or‘Shiyakar’inDowson’sMs.B.The original Sanskrit form 
■ ^ *nny be Shikshakar,’ Teacher, preceptor. He was probably a learned 
:\| «l|B, who had been Dahir’s Guru. . But it may also be ‘ Yashaskara,’ 
borne by, among others, a Brahman who became king of 
Kawiii^.^ut 939 A.C. and died in or about 948. (Duff, C. I. 89, 91, 294), 
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1. 16S, 1. 16. He or dir id 8idaim%n hin Tihdn KuraisM to^ advance^ 
boldly with Ms troops against the fort of Ar or. 

jCiji. Raverty’s translation is, 

“ He ordered him to go with his army to Baghrur and take up his posi- 
tion opposite to the fort of Aror.” (Mihran, 235 note). Haig also under- 
stands the sentence in the same way and takes it to mean that Sulaiman was 
“ to observe Alor, by which the river was then running and hinder FixS, 
the son of Dahir, from any diversion against the communications of the 
invaders,” (I. D. 0. 62), As regards the situation of Baghrur, Haig was 
inclined to identify it with Bhakkar (/6. 62), but Baverty and Oousens 
think that Bhakkar was not in existence at this time. Their theory 
seems to be that the island on which Bhakkar stands emerged only after 
the great change in the coui’se of the river, two or three centuries later 
and “ the river did not flow in that bed in those days.” (Cousens, A. S. 23 
Note). On the other hand, it may be noted that Biladuri always brackets 
together Alrur and Baghrur (122, 123 ante), and the Chaclmania also 
states that Baghrur was in the country of Alor (184 ante) and stood just 
opposite to the fortress of that name [jiA as Ms. A q.uoted in 

Dowson’s footnote puts it. 

I. 166, 1. 20. To watch the road with 500 men, by ichich Akham might 
be expected to advance in order to cover Gandava. 

Eaverty understands Akham or Agham as the name, not of a person, 
but of a place on the Parana Bhoro, which lies 25 or 30 miles south-east 
of Haidarabad. He also reads ‘ Kandarah ’ (Kandharo) and not ‘Gandava.’ 
Tifii [or Salabi], he thinks, was stationed on the road to Akham to 
watch the territory of Eandarah. (Mihran, 237 note). As Dowson's Ms, 
B read and K. B. also states that “ Saalabi was ordered to go to 

the road of Agham, to keep a watch over the country of Eandrah” 
(p. 123), there appear to be good reasons for rejecting ‘Gandava.’ The 
Eandhiaro district was occupied at this time by the Northern Sammas 
(I. D. C. 79). They were the Sammas who gave a great ovation to 
Muhammad-i-Qasim with drums and dances when he passed through 
their district on the way to Alor (191 infra). 

1, 167, 1. 1. The Bheti Thakurs and the Jdts of Qhazni who had 
made submission and entered the Arab service. 

K. B. has “ Thakurs of Babhsi and the flats ” (p. 124). Haig 
(I, D. C, 61 n) and Baverty (Mihran, 235 note) agree in reading 
“ Western flats,” ie. the flats occupying the western parts of the province 
and this seems to be undoubtedly preferable to ‘ flats of Ghazni/ The 
Eastern flats are mentioned in the GhacJmdma as forming part of 
the army of Dahir. (Tr. K. B. 137). These Western flats were probably 
the followers of Ka,ka bin Eotal, the ruler of Budhiya,^ who, was a.“ flat 
Samani ” (161-2 ante) and who had sxfljmitted fa) and entered the service 
of the iavadm. . Biladuri also says liat four thoo^ud dats were 
re<»uitfed and brought over as. auxiliahy troaps. from. Siwistan, after 
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its conquest by MuHammad bin Mus’ab (121 ante). This contingent may 
have been made up of the ‘ Western Jats.’ 

L 167, 1. 3 from foot. Between Bmmr and Jewar {Jaipur) there was 
a lake, on which Bahir had stationed a select 
tody of troops. 

The name of the lake near Rawar where the Muslim forces crossed 
the river is written in the Manuscripts of M’asum’s History as 
cS iS jrf or Gujri, Gujri and Kanjri. Raverty supposes it to be 

Kingri, which lies about twenty miles west of Alor. (Mihran, 240 note). 
But Oousens points out that if he is right here, he must be wrong in 
fixing Rawar itself about ten miles west of Brahmanabad, which is 
more than a hundred miles south of Alor. (A. S. 20 note). In other 
words, if the lake was only about 20 miles from Alor and also near 
Rawar, Rawar could not have been ten miles to the west of Brahmana- 
bad. 

But this name Gujri or Kanjri does not occur anywhere in the 
Ghachndma or in Biladuri and it is probably only a conjecture of 
M'asum’s or a repetition of some local tradition or legend. Moreover, 
M'asum’s account of the battle is vitiated by the erroneous supposition 
that Rawar was the same as Aror. If Rawar was somewhere between 
Brahmanabad and Nirun, the lake could not possibly have been that of 
Eingri near Aror. There is another Dhand or lake called Kunjur or 
Kinjore, lying south-west of Haidarabad and there is some phonetic 
resemblance between Kanjri and ‘ Kunjur ’ but M'afam’s knowledge of 
the ancient geography of Sind was, at best, indifferent and it is hazar- 
dous to build anything upon his statement. Haig says that the river 
was crossed by the Arabs somewhere to the south-east of Nirun (I. D. 0. 
63) but lake Kunjur lies to the south-west of Nirirn. The Chachndma puts 
the crossing at Jham, the stronghold of the district called Bet, but neither 
Jfaam nor Bet can be identified with any approach to certainty, though the 
first name bears some resemblance to the modern Jhimpir. Constable 26 Ac. 
1. 168, last line. When his minister Sisakar heard of it, he said 'Alas ! 

we are lost. That place is called Jaipur or the town 
^ of victoi'y^..:. Bahir...... said with anger, 'He has 

arrived at Eindbari, for it is a place where his bones 
shall lie,* 

K. B. reads ‘Hab’ [Hat] Bari’, (p. 132). This anecdote must be 
unhistorieal and an ex post facto concoction of some imaginative Muslim. 
Such a play upon words is prasible only in Persian and is founded on the 
morphology of the Semitic script, of which Dahir could not have posses- 
sed any knowledge. It is a or between Jatpuri iSaatt 

and Hatpuri or Hatbari from Hat bone. The pun de- 

pends on the fact that the bodies of the letters of the toponyms are 
identical, the difference lying only in the diacritical point or Nuqta. 
yjte story, aeejns to haye beea interpolated, either by the author or trans- 
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1 . 147 . 1 . 1 . 

lator, only to give tHe narrative a 3asH of rlietorioal colouring in tlxe 
Muslim style. 

1. 170. 1. 2. Dahir was slain at the fort of Bawar on Thursday, the 

loth of Bamazan, in the year 93. 
lOtli Eamazan 93 H. = 20th June 712 was a Monday, 

10th Eamazan 92 H. = 1st July 711 was a Wednesday, 

10th Eamazan (Euyyat) 92 = 2nd July 711, was a Thursday. 

The chronology of the Ghachnama is utterly lawless and inconsistent 
with itself. Dahir is said to have been hilled in Eamazan 93 H. It 
then took some time to capture Ea war and the reduction of each’ of the 
fortresses of Dhalila and Baghrur took two months. But we are told 
that Muhammad began the siege of Brahmanabad in Eajab 93 and that 
it fell six months afterwards on the last day of Zi-l-i^iija of that year. 
(177 infra). 

All this is manifestly wrong and inextricably confused. The only 
criterion available or of any use appears to be the week day and the 
correct chronology may perhaps be ascertained by the application of 
that test. The correct date must be 10th Eamazan 92 H. 

I. 172, 1. 16. And the other to throw naphtha, fardaj, (?) and stones 
during the night. 

‘ Fardaj ’ is a doubtful reading and Dowson could make nothing of 
it, as there is no such word in the dictionaries. I venture to suggest that 
is a copyist’s error for Eiehardson says or 

signifies ‘ the stone ball of a cross bow ’. This so-called ‘ farda j ’ was 
really a stone-sling or balista which hurled large stones. Barani speaks o£ 

J i litj" (T. P. 253, 1. 4 f. f.) in his account of the siege 
of Siwastan. K. B. renders the phrase here as ‘naphtha torches and 
burning stones’ (153), but a few pages further on, the same expression 
is translated as“ naphtha arrows and battering-ram stones ” (156). This 
shows that the conjunction is an interpolation and that the right 
reading is not j 

This [or ‘bi/] looks in Persian writing very much like 
Shams-i-Siraj in his description of the siege of Nagarkot says that botii 
sides possessed Manjaniqs and that ‘ Aradah-stones were hurled by both, 
c-li tX,. (T. p. 188, 1. 4). 

1. 174, L t. After this, give m quarter to any enemy except to those 
■who are of ranh. This is a worthy resolve, and want of 
dignity will not be imputed to you. 

The sentence runs thus in Dawson’s -Ms. 

: ' cS'ji. i$lj c—l ‘-Oj* *^1: ^ 

He thinks a negative is required here. The text is evidently ewrupt 
and it may be suggested that we should read J tjkS> "ill 

^ J** jyjj "After this give no quarter to any enemy, otherwise 
your coadjutors will attribute to you weakness of iudgment and lack of 
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majesty, tlie power to :eomi]QaE9 ^V , 

L 176^ L 19. From that pla.ce to Brahmanabad there was distance of 
one parasang^ ; 

It is evident that something k .amiss or has -been omitted here. 
What is meant, by * that place ^ is not at all .clear.. The copyist of 
Dowson^s Ms. has missed out a clause or sentence. Kalieli Beg’s version 
dispels the obscurity. 

“ Some say that after taking Daliiila, Mahammad Kasim...... entrust- 
ed to.Baiiima son of Dliaraii, the work of collecting and superintending 
the boats along the bank of the river from Dahliia to a place called' 
Wadhatiya. The distance between that place and Brahmanabad was one 
league/^ (K. B. 158)., ' That place ’ must be " Wadhatiya/ 

1. 176* ?. 8 from fool. Muhammad Kasim marched and encaniped 

on the stream of the Jalwdli to the mst of 
Brahmanabad, ■ 

K. B, speaks of it as ** the small channel of Halwai (158), Dowsonk 
suggestion that this may be the Fuleli will not bear examination. 
It is rejected by Haig on the ground that the Faleli did not exist at all 
in the 8th century. ** It is a recent inundation channel which has its head 
only in the recent course of the Indus, some twelve miles north of 
Haidarabad, a course which was taken by the river only about 1758 A. 

(L "D.. -O.'Si), Eaverty also is sure that the Jalwali .cannot be the 
Fuleli, as the latter is thirty miles south-west of Brahmanabad (Mihran, 
241 note), whereas this JalwHi appears, from the context, to have been in 
close proximity to the city. Haig surmises that it may be an old form of 
Jararii the name of an extant branch channel of the Indus in this 
neighbourhood. (L D." 0. 135). . . 

1. 176| ?. 2 from foot Jaisiya had goneio Ghanlr, ■■ 

. Eaverty is sure that it is * Ohanesar He locates it at about 23 miles 
south-west of Dirawal and about 20 west-north-west of Ghausgarh or 
Eiiknpur, (Mihran, 426), Dowson notes that the name may be read 
as ** Chansir’^ also and that it seems to be the same as the ** Ohanesar of 
p. 179 infra. K. B. calls it * Janesar ’ (p. 158). , 

L 177, L 2. The battle mmmmced on Saturday, the first of Rajah 

months passed in this manner *^On Sunday 

in the end of Zi-hhijja A. H* 93, Jaisiya came hack etc* 

1st Rajab 93 = 13th April 712 was a Wednesday. 

But 1st Bajab 94 2nd April 713 was a Saturday. 

29th Zi-l-hiJJa 93 = 6th October 712 was a Thursday. 

But 29th 94=^ 25th September 713 was a Sunday. 

See my note on 170, 1. 2 ante. 

1 178^ 1 11. Jaisiya son of Dahir goes to the Bana (of Kashmir). 

K. B. reads instead of 160) He points out that 

the cabtion is wrong and does not occur in the better manuscripts. It was 
^ wh.-# really went to Kashmir at this time. Jaisiya separated from 
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him and proceeded hy way of the desert, first to Jalthr [or Chaitur], then 
to Kuraj, and it was only after passing some time there that he went to 
Kassa (on the borders of Jalandhar), which is believed on fairly good 
grounds, to be meant for Kashmir (197 and 201 infra). 

The next heading (1. 15) “The Rai of Kashmir gives presents to 
Jaisiya, son of Dahir ” is also founded on error. The presents 
were given to the “ Alafi,” not to Jaisiya. (See Dowson’s note 2). The 
discrepancy or rather the direct contradiction between the words of the 
caption and the import of the paragraph itself did not escape him, 
but he could not account for it or clear up the confusion, as the fault 
lay with his Mss. The fact that Hamlm, [or Jehm] the son of Sama the 
Syrian, is said to have been the companion, deputy and ultimately the 
successor of the fief-holder, also shows that the grant must have been 
made in the first instance to the Arab Alafi. 

I- 179, 1. from foot. Muhammad Kasim granted them protection on 
their faithful promises, hut put the soldiers to 
death, and took all their followers and dependents 
prisoners. 

The context and the narrative which follows clearly shows that the 
translator must be writing in anticipation of the event. The soldiers were 
aof put to death at this time and could not have been, as Muhammad had 
not become master of the town. This and the following sentenea embodies 
only the corec?itio«.s on which the civil population elaudestinely and 
traitorously agreed to deliver the city to the invader. They were the 
terms provisionally granted to the chief merchants of the city, subject 
to ratification by Hajjaj, to whom they were to he submitted for sanc- 
tion. That sanction was still to arrive and it was only after its receipt 
and the actual surrender of the town, subsequently to the mock assault 
and pretended sally, that the fighting men were killed and those * who 
had arms, taken prisoners ’ (180 infra). The correct rendering would be 
“ Muhammadri-Qasim granted them protection on their giving their 
promises, but he was to put the soldiers [the fighting men] to death and 
to take all their followers and dependents prisoners.” 

1. 182 and foot note. Slavery, the tribute and the poll-tax, [Bandagi 

loa Mai wa Qazid (or ‘gazand’) as Ms. A. has *f]. 

Oazid means ‘ bit,’ Quzid signifies ‘ chose, selected,’ Gazand signifies 
‘ injury,’ but the right reading here must be guzaid which is defined 
by Richardson as ‘ tribute imposed by conquerors.’ The QUyasurl-lughat 
states that it is syuoaymous with Bdj, Khiraj and also the Jizya which 
is imposed on infidels. Gardezi uses the word .l*-bJ^in the same sense. 
(Z. A., 15 1. 13). K. B. reads ‘ gazand ’ and renders it as ‘scorn ’ (168), 
but it is not very apposite and seems farfetched, . • ' - • 

1. 183, 1. 13. Muhammad Kasim then ordered tmlm dirams iceight 
of silver to he assigned te edtdi man, because all their 
property had been plundered- 


THisisvcry obscuroly worded here. The real uaeaiiiDg seems to be that 
after the census was takeu, Muhammad issued orders for th^ jisiy a ov 
X>oll tax to be fixed at its lowest limit of twelve dh'hcttns. The inhabitants 
were all rated in the third or lowest class, and had to pay only 12 dirhams 
per head, because the tea thousand who were ‘ counted,’ that is, assessed 
and declared liable to pay, had been reduced to a state of indigence on 
account of their houses having been robbed and plundered by the 
invaders. 

1. 180, 1 16. They mre to allot three dirams out of evet'U hundred 
dirams of capital. 

The reference seems to be to ‘ revenue ’ and not to ‘ capital.’ They 
were to allot three dirhams out of every hundred dirhams of the land- 
revenue originally due to the State ( J-*l ) to these indigent Brahmans 
for their maintenance. The rest they were to pay into the State Treasury, 
and it would be taken into account {i. e. credit for it would be given to 
them) by the officers of the Huzur, e., His Excellency the Nawab 
[or Deputy Governor] appointed by Muliammad-i-Qasim, The right 
reading appears to be vly _yU,«l not yl.?' 3 as in 

Dowson’s Ms. See his footnote 2. The conjunction mast be deleted. 
‘Hazur’ is often used for the supreme or central authority at head- 
quarters in the historical literature and in ordinary parlance even now. 

1. 19D, 1. 12, He [MuJiammad-i-Qjdsim] marched from that place 
(Brahmanahad) on Thursday, the 3rd of Muharr am 
A.H.94. 

3rd Muliarram 94 H. was 9th October 712, Sunday. 

3rd Muliarram 95 H. [Ruyyat] was 28th September 713, Thursday. 

If the week day is right, the correct year must have been 95 H. 

See my note on 177, 1. 8. 3rd Muharram 95 H. would fit in fairly 
well, as it would leave about 17 or 18 months for the subsequent operations 
against Alor, Sikka and Multan, Muhammad was recalled and put to 
death only after the demise of the Khalif Walid in Jumadi I. 96 H. (437 
post). Hajjaj had died in Ramazan 95 H, (Houtsma, E. I, Yol. II. 204). 

1, 190, 1. 3. He stopped at a village called Manhal. 

“ Mathal ” in Ms. B and ‘ Musthal’ in E. B. (p. 173). The name is 
supposed to survive in a village now called Shah ‘Ali-Muthalo, which 
lies four miles south of Brahmanahad by Oousens (A. S. 31). ‘ Danda ’ 
(1. 15) is probably not a toponym but the common noun, ‘ Dhand,’ 
which is well defined by Thornton as “ an extensive and permanent piece 
of stagnant water left by the Indus, after it has retired to the channel to 
which it is confined in the season when it is lowest.” (Gazetteer, 541). 

‘ Danda and Karbaha ’ should probably be read as ‘ Dhand-i-Wakarbha ’ 
or ‘ Dhand-i-Ukariya, ’ the ‘Pool of Wakarbha [Wakariya or Ukariya], 

. A' son: of Dithir was named Wukiya [Ukariya?]. (194 infra note). 
tJka ai^ Ukar are even now common personal names. 

{,193, t 29«; . Qne was a Samimi whose name was BawMv, and the 
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other Budehi Bamman Dhawal. 

K. B. reads ‘ Bawad ’ and ‘ Zaman (or Baman) Dhol ’ (p. 173). The 
first name may perhaps be ‘Narada ’ and the second ‘ Buddhivarman 
Dhaval.’ Buddhivarman Paliava is mentioned (Duff, 0. 1. 299). ‘ Dhaval * 
also occurs very frequently in old records. This name was borne by a Raja 
of the early Ohalukya dynasty of Gujarat about 640 A. C. (Duff, 0. 1. 
279), by a Eashtrakuta and also a Vaghela chief and by several others. 
(0. I, 103, 2S2). It is found also as a suffix in Viradhaval, Yashodhava), 
Eapadhaval, Pratapadhaval, Prasiddhadhaval, etc. It occurs, moreover, at 
n^ante, where Jaisiya is said to have written letters to “ Dhawal, son of 
Chandar ”, his cousin. The names of these men are specially mentioned, 
perhaps, to indicate that one of the two delegates selected was a 
Buddhist and the other a Brahman, as the object was the equitable 
adjustment of the burdens on the followers of each religion. 

I. 196 , 1. 1 . Muhammad Kasim said, “ Does not your God hnow who 
has got his bracelet ? ” 

[Sir R] Burton tells this story with some variations of Muhammad-i- 
Qasim and the idol- temple of Dewal. Muhammad does not take away 
tl e bracelet but puts his own mailed glove on the hand of the image. 
(Sind or the Unhappy Valley, I. 133). Biladuri has an analogue, but it 
is about an idol at Zur in Sistau. When ‘Abdu-r Rahman conquered that 
pi’ovinee in A, H. 35, the idol’s hand, he says, was cut off and the 
rubies in its eyes plucked out. The Marzhan or governor was then 
asked to note !iow ' powerless was his idol for good or evil ’. (Reinaud, 
Mamoire sur Vlnde, 173; B. D. II. 413-4). 

This Zur was in Zamindawar and in the vicinity of Lake Zaranj or 
Zarrali, which is formed by the Helmand and the Parrah Rud. 
(Eiphinstone, Account of the Kingdom of Caubul, Bb. iv. eh. iv, apud 
E. D. II. 579). The Sea or Lake of Zur is said to be identical with 
the Lake Hamun of modern maps. (Beveridge, Tr. Ahbarnama, II. 415 
note). 

Alberuni has another version of the same tale. He says that when 
Muhammad sacked the temple of the Sun in Multan, he ‘ hung a piece of 
cow’s flesh on the neck of the ido! by way of mockery.’ (India, 'fr. 
Saehau. 1. 116). Idrisi repeats this variant. (Tr. Jaubert, 1. 167 ; Reinaud, 
Mimoire sur Vlnde, 165). 

I. 233, 1. 23. It is not checkmate ; that sheep must not he slain. 

“ Sheep” can have no sansa or meaning in this context. K.B. has 
‘ chessman ’ instead (p. 185), which seams to be preferable, as they were 
playing that game. The literal or exoteric meaning of the words 
uttered might then be, “ There is no checkmate, that pawn must not be 
taken.” The names of the myrmidons are spelt by Dowson as ' Kahir 
Bhadra’ and ‘ Bhaiu’ (ante 199, last line). They may, perhaps, be 
restored to ‘ Kalibhadra’ [or ‘ KalabHadra’] and ‘ Bh^av.’ 

I. 201 , I 1- Till.he reached the. Im4 of borders of 

15 , ^ •• ‘ 
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Jalandhar: The cUef of iiwa$':mlUd B^ the 

women of the country called him 'Asian Shah, 

TUs land of Kassa ’ is' most probably Kashmir, the land of the people' 
called ‘Ehasa/ or ‘Kliasha/ who are frequently mentioned in the Baja- 
iarangini and other Sanskrit works. They are stated to have lived in. the 
region comprising the valleys lying to the south and west of the Pir Pant* 
sal range between the Jheltim and Lohar and Kishtwar. They are identi« 
eal with the modern /KKakha^ tribe, to which most of the petty hill 
chiefs and gentry in the Vitasta valley below Kashmir belong/^ (Sir A. 
Stein’s Note to Tr, Rajataranginl Bk. 1. verse.fSlT). Sir George Grierson 
says that these ‘ Khasas are found not only in Kashmir but in the Kumaon 
and GarhwaL “ The great mass of the Aryan-speaking population of the 
Lower Himalayas from Kashmir to DarJo®li^J5 Is of ‘ Kliasa ’ descent.” 
(Indian Antiquary, 1914, p. 151). 

According to K. B’s Mss. also, J aisiy a ' arrived at Jalandhar in the land 
of Kashmir^ (p. 185), and this may be right, as the name by which the 
king is said to have been popularly known does point to Kashmir. ‘ Astan 
Shah ’looks like a corruption of ‘Adashtan Shah.’ Cf. Wakhan Shah, 
Bolor Shall, etc, ‘Adashtan ’ was the name by which the capital of Kash- 
mir was knowm. (E. D. I. 64). ‘Adashtan ’ is the Sanskrit /idhishthema 
which signifies ‘ capital, chief city’. (Sachau, IL 181), 
t 202f L 2h Kahsa, son of Ghandar. 

This may be ‘Kakutstha/ a name which occurs in the Ramayana and 
also in the list of the Pratihara rulers of Qanauj about 740-755 A. C, 
(V“. Smith in J. E. A. S. 1909). This Kakutstlia was the successor of 
Nagabhatta, the founder of the kingdom. (Vaidya, H.M.H.I, IL 100). 

I, 2oS, L 17, And siloer to the weight of sixty thousand dirams toas 
distributed, and every horseman got a share of four 
hundred dirams tveigM, 

So also inK. B. 190, but it can Hardly be correct. If the total 
amount was 60,000 dirliams only and each horseman’s share was 400, 
there could not have been more than 150 horsmen all told, in Muliammad- 
i-Qasim’s army, when he besieged and captured Multan, which seems 
absurd. 

i 205, 1 . 7 from foot There was a chief in this city [Multan], whose 

name was Jlbatdin, and who was a descendant 
of the Eai of Kashmir,xxxx Be always 
occupied his time in tear shipping idols. 

The name is written in a multiplicity of ways as and 

has eluded all attempts at restoration. I beg to suggest that the ri^ht 
reading is * Janbadeva’ [Sambadeva]. Samba, son of Krishna by 
Jambavati, the daughter of Jambavat, was made king of Multan after 
the defeat of Bana the Asura. Jambavat had presented to Krishna the 
Syanmntaha Mani [Gem or Talisman] “ which yielded daily, eight Bhars 
of gol4f, alon^ with his daughter, (yishnu Purdna, Tr. Wilson. Id, 



i 206, 1. 4 from foot. 
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Hall, iv, 76-79). Samba was afflicted with leprosy, in consequence of 
an imprecation of the very irascible sage Durvasas whom he had insulted. 
Samba was then led, by the advice of Narada, to establish himself in the 
groves of Mitra-vaua and he was, thanks to the assiduous worship of 
Mitra (the Sun-god), cured of his leprosy. He then erected a golden 
statue to Mitra in a temple and the worship of the Sun was thus begun 
by Samba. {Ekcmishija Parana, quoted in Wilson’s Note. Ibid. 
V. 3S1, Works X. 381 ; A. G. I. 232-3). Alberuni also notes that one of the 
many names of Multan was Sambapura, ‘ city of Samba.’ (India, Tr. 
Sachau, I, 296). Elsewhere, he states that “the Hindus of Multjin have a 
festival which is called Sdmbap-arayatrd ; they celebrate it in honour 
of the Sun and worship him. (Ib. II, 184). 

Tlie Indian Museum and other collections 'possess several silver 
coins weighing about 50 grs. each and of the Indo-Sassanian type. There 
is a Brahmi legend on the obverse in which the king, who was probably 
an Ephthalite, is called Vahi-tigin or SLahi-tigin and is believed to 
have ruled at Multan about 500 A.C. On the reverse, there is the bust of 
a deity generally believed to be that of the Sun-god of Multan and a 
Pehlevi legend which was read tentatively by Thomas as v-i- 

‘ Saf Tansaf Tef ’ and supposed to stand for ‘ Sbri Tansaf Deva.’ There is 
also in the field on the obverse, a legend in corrupt Greek letters which 
has been read as ‘ Shri Shcno.’ May not the real name be ‘ Shri 
Samba [or Somba] Deva’ and the same as the Jaubawin’ [or Jambadeva], 
who is said to have been the founder of this Sun-temple ! (Thomas, 
Pahlavi Coins of the Arabs, p. 92 ; I. M. 0. 1, 234, PI. XXV. I ; Gunningbam, 
Coins of the Later Indo-Scythians, 123 ; White King Catalogue, No. 911), 
I. 206, 1. 1. A T 'reasure of three hundred and thirty mans was 
buried there. 

The sentence is not found in E.B.’s version (p. 190). It is obviously 
inconsistent with the immediately preceding averment that “ the treasure 
exceeded all limit and computation.” A few lines lower down also, 

• it is stated that “ thirteen thousand and two hundred Mans weight of 
gold [not 330 only] were taken out of the forty jars.” 

A probable explanation of the discrepancy is that 330 Mans of goW 
were buried, not in the 40 jars altogether, but in each and every one of 
the forty; 330 x4Q = 13200. This would be in fair accord with the 
statement of Khurdadbih. He makes the total amount of the treasure 
40 Bhars, each Bhar containing 833 Mans ; (40 x 333) — 13320 Mans, 
or 26640 Batjs or Arab pounds at two Rails to the Man. (p, 14 ante). To 
put it differently: ‘Ali Kufi says that there were forty jars, Khur- 
dadbih that there were forty Bhars. Ea(^ jar of ‘AU Khfi mast have 
held a Bhar, that is, 330 or 333 Mans, ;( 

I. 206, 1. 4 £tom foot It is found that sixty thmtsatvd dirams in pure 

diver ham been Sxy^nded for Muhammad 
- ' Kddmt and upto'Sis date there have been 



'i'Bc6iv6d..,.>,oMoQ&tTi6i‘ otis TiundTsd and twsnty 
thousand dirams iceight. 

Dowson notes that the passage is not clear in the original and that 
the Mss. do not quite agree. It. seems absurd to suppose that the prepa- 
rations lor the invasion and two or three years’ military operations had 
cost only 60000 dirhams, an amount equivalent to the silver contents of 
about 15000 of our rupees. Biladuri (123 ante) has “ sixty thousand 
thousand dirhams ” Ml '-^1 and “ one Hundred and twenty thousand 
dirhams.” It seems that the second •-^1 or has been inadvertently 

omitted in the Mss. of the (7/tach«flma. _ 

i 238, h 2, When the armij reached as far as Udhdfar* 

Variants (K.B.192). M'asum turns it into 

‘Depalpur,’ but his authority on such a point is negligible. Eaverty says 
it must be Odipur, fourteen miles south of Alwana on the Ghaggar, 
and he is followed in the O. H. I. (III. 7). But the reading is altogether 

uncertain and the place impossible to determine. 

I. 216, 1 . 19. Hdmun carried on the government in the fort of Dahak, 
and she deputed her brothers to govern Muhammad Tur 
and TTutru 

Thari is an exceedingly common place-name in Sind. Haig thinks 
that this Thari was on the right bank of the Western Puran_, about 6| 
miles east by south of Muhabbat Dero. The change to Tur was, he 
surmises, ‘ due to the drying up of the river.’ (I. D. 0. 75). Elliot locates 
it somewhere near Badin, on the Qungro river, about 40 miles further to 
the south. (404 post). ‘ Dero Mohobat ’ is marked in Constable 26 B.c. It 
is now in Haidarabad district. Thar, Thari, Thari, Thai Thul mean 
‘ mound ’ or ‘ old ruin,’ and any spot where there are vestiges of ancient 
occupation is indiscriminately so called in Sind. Dahak seems to be called 
Dirak in the Tarlkh-i-Tahiri, where it is stated that Muhammad Tur was 
included in the paragana of Dirak. (256 infy'a). Elliot assures us that the 
ancient pargana of Dirak was represented, in his time, by the divisions of 
Ohachg^ and Badin on the borders of the Tharr or sandy desert be- 
tween Parkar and Wanga Bazar. (403 infra). 

I. 222, 1 . 3 from foot. Having got two small fine iron hooks, he tied a 

silken line to them. 

This saems to be the rechauffe of a folk-tale which is preserved in the 
Tibetan Kah-gyur. The hero there also is a prince named Jivaka, the son 
of king Bimbisara. He comes across in his wanderings, a man carrying 
a bundle of wood, whose bones and internal organs were visible. 
When asked the reason of his looking like a living skeleton, he replied that 
he had been in that condition ever since he began to carry the bundle of 
wood. The prince purchases the bundle from him and finds in it a Mani — 
gem, or talisman— which had the power, when placed before any invalid, 
the nature of the internal malady, and illuminating him Just 
qs |t i|ji^l^te up the objects in a house. He then cures, by its means, 
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1.226,1,4. tab1kh-i-m‘asS'jii 

two men wHo had been suffering from an incnrable headache, by drawing 
out its cause— a centipede which had crept into their brains. (Tibetan 
Tales. Translated from the German of A. Schiefner by W. S. Ralston. 
99400 and 103). 

The extraordinary mode of treatment said to have been adopted by 
Duda bears also a most curious resemblance to another circumstantially 
described by Ibn Khalliqan in his biographical notice of Hajjaj Yusuf. 
That tyrant, he tells us, “ was afflicted by a cancer in the stomach and 
he was cured by a physician who tied a piece of meat to a string and 
passed it down his throat. The string was drawn out after some hours, 
when a swarm of worms were found adhering to it.” (Me G-uckin de 
Slane’s Trans. I. 366). 

Muliammad ‘Awfi also speaks of the renowned phy-sieian Zakarriya-i- 
Eazi (Rhazes of the Mediaeval European authors) earing a patient of 
haematemesis by making Mm swallow some weeds called Jama~i-GMik 
( Lit. Frogs’ Robes). The leeches or worms adhering to the weeds were 
thus dra%vn out of the intestines. (Nizamu-d-din, Introduction to the 
Jrtecam'j-ai-MAidyflt, 1. XX. Story No. i046, p. 184). 

I. 224, 1. 8. Malik Batan also came out of the fort [Sitcistan] with his 
force and the battle began.. ....Malik Firoz and Ali Shah 

Turk were at this time in the vicinity of Bhakkar. 

There is no reference to these events in the Delhi historians, but 
M’asum’s account is substantially corroborated by Ibn Batuta who passed 
through Sind in 734 H. (1333-4 A.C.). He says that some time before his 
arrival, ‘Iraadu-l-Mulk Sartlz, the governor of the province, had ruthless- 
ly put down a tribal revolt which was centred round Sehwan. The rising 
was due to the nomination by Muhammad Tughlaq of a favourite Hindu 
accountant named Ratan as castellan of Sehwan. The elevation of the mis- 
believer so exasperated the Samma chief Wunar [Dnar] and a Musalman 
Amir named Qaisar that they combined together and attacked Ratan by 
night and slew him. ‘Imadu-l-Mullj then came up on the scene to avenge 
and re-establish his master’s outraged authority. Wunar fled and sought 
refuge with his tribe. Qaisar made some resistance and after standing 
a siege in the fort of Sehwan for forty days, capitulated on terms, but 
the terms were perfidiously violated and he and the other insurgents 
were decapitated, flayed alive or cut into pieces. (Defremery, III. 105-8} 
M. R. Haig, Ibn Batuta in Sind, J,R.A.S. XIX, Part 3). Ibn Batute has 
notMng to say about the subsequent course of events, but there was a 
recrudescence of the trouble which terminated in the alienation of 
Southern Sind from the empire of Delhi and the inauguration of Samma 
dominion in the province. . . 

I. 22S, 1. 4. After the death of Jam Unar, Juna oftU tr^ of Samma 
received ihe title of Jam, , r ; 

Baverty (Mihran, 329-30) has pointed oat that M'asum’s account of the 
Sammaate full of erroM and iaeonsistencies..flffii%be states that Tacaaehi 
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wlio saeceeded Jam Juna was taken captive by ‘Alau-d-din (wko died in 
715 H.), tliougli the Sammas are known to have come into power only after 
734 H. He also asserts that Tamachi's son Khairu-d-din was sent back 
from Delhi and was the Jam who was called upon to surrender by Muh- 
ammad Tughlaq in 752 H. and that Babiniya, Khairu-d-din’s son, was the 
Jam who was carried off as a state prisoner to Delhi by Firuz Tughlaq. 
But in the Delhi section (which is reproduced in the TuhfaMu-l-Kiram 
at 341-2 infra), there is no reference to any Samma Jam either under 
*x\lau-d'din or Muhammad Tughlaq and the Jam who was taken captive 
by Firuz is called Khaira*d-din, upon whose death in Delhi, his son Juna 
is said to have been sent back to rule in Thattha. According to Shams-i- 
Siraj, the contemporary historian of Firuz, the Jam whom Firuz 
carried off to Delhi, was the brother of Unar and Babiniya, the 
Jam’s nephew and son of Unar was joint ruler. Shams states that the 
administration of the province was entrusted to the son of the Jam and 
Tamachi, the brother of Babiniya, after its annexation to the Empire of 
Delhi. When some time afterwards, Tamachi rebelled, the Jam was 
allowed to return to Thattha to suppress the revolt. (I’.F. 264, 1. 6 f. 
f.=B.D, III. 322, 33S). 

A dynastic list of the Sammas, very similar to that given by M’asum 
here, is found also in the T.A. (p. 635), F. (II. 318-32) and the Ain, (Tr.II. 
342). The names and regnal periods are not absolutely identical, but the 
four lists are all derived from one and the same source— the rdHfcfe-i 
BaMdur Shaki of Husam Khan Gujarati— as the T.A. candidly admits 
(635, 1. 2). The initial date is nowhere stated and the discrepancies make 
it difficult to construct anything like an exact chronology, but a fairly 
correct list can be made out on the basis of three or four fixed dates or 
epochs and two points of contact between the Provincial and Imperial 
History, which can be determined with tolerable certainty. These 
epochs or points are 

Accession of Jam Unar. 736 H. (Circa). 

„ „ Fath Eihan. 801 H. [Timur’s invasion]. 

„ „ Nandi. 866 H. 

Death of Nandi. 914 H. 

The following series of dates can be then evolved by fitting these 
points into the framework of the names and regnal periods given in the 
lists : — 

Unar 
Juna 
Babaniya 
Tamachi 
Salahuddin 
. . Nizam-d-din 
‘All Shir 


3 years and 6 months. 

13 years. 

15 years. 

13 years and some months. 
11 years and some months, 
2 years and a fraction. 

7 years, 
li days. 


736-740 H, 
740-753 H. 
753-768 H. 
768-781 H. 
781-792 H. 
792-794 H. 
794r801H. 
801 H. ; 
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Fath KhEn 

Tughlaq 

Mubarak 

Sikandar 

Baidhaa 

San jar 

Nanda 

Firiiz 

I. 225, 1 8. 


years and some months. 

years. 

days. 

year 6 months, 
years and months, 
years and some months, 
years. 

(or 14) years. 


801-817 H. 
817-846 H. 
846 H. 
846-848 H. 
848-857 a 
857-866 H. 
866-914 H. 
914-927 H. 


crossed the river Mihran at the village of 


15 
28 
3 
1 
8 
8 
48 
12 

These men 
Talahti. 

This must be Talti, about six miles north of Sehwan (Vide note to 
Vol. I. 309 post). It is said to have been four hos from Sehwan. 

I. 225, Z. 16. Ulugh Khan then sent Taj Kafuri and Tatar Khan to 
oppose Jam Juna in Sind. 

The whole passage is full of anachronisms, but M'asum has, in this 
case as in that of Malik Eatan, stumbled by chance upon a part of the 
truth and got at least one name correctly. Malik Taju-d-din Kafuri was 
governor of Multan and Siwistan, during the last years of ‘Alau-d-din 
Khalji. (Barani, T. F., 323, 1. 16), This man should not be confused with 
the better-known Malik Kaffir-i-Hazar-dlnari, 

I. 226, 1. 2. Sultan Muhammad [Tughlaq] died in the neighbourhood 
of BhaTtkar. 

Bead ‘ Tatta ’ as in Malet and K. B.’s Tr. in History of Sind. II. 
43. See also 342 post). Sin (1. 5) is Sann, a town in Sehwan, eleven miles 
north of Manjhand and the same distance south, of Amri. (Hughes, 
Gazetteer, 696). It is about a hundred miles distant from Thattha and 
the Jam is said to have harassed the retreat of the Sultan and pursued 
him to that distance. (I. D. C. 80). Constable 26 B b. 

1. 226, 1, 9. The following story is told of this prince [Jam Khairu-d- 
diti]. 

Fxactly the same story is told of Kabak, or Kapak, the son of Dawa, 
the fifteenth Khan of the race of Chaghatai, the son of Chingiz, in an old 
History sf the Mongols called Shajratu-l-Atrak. (Tr, Miles, Ed. 1838, p. 
369). The resemblance is so close that it is worth while citing the original. 
** One day, [Kabak] was riding out for exercise with his servants and in a 
cave near the road, he discovered a number of human bones. On seeing 
these, he pulled up his horse and remained in thought for some time and 
then Said to his attendants, * Do you know what these bones have been 
saying to me? ’ His attendants, being surprised at the question, re- 
mained silent, when he, answering himself, said : ‘ They are the bones 
of men barbarously murdered, who cry to me for vengeance *. He then xxx 
immediately summoned the hasara to whom the land appertained and 
ordered him to examine as to whom these bones beIonged.xxx. It was 
discovered thht three yeara previous, a Karise^ had arrived there 
from Ifhora^Ui and that this tpibe had smiard^Ted the whole of the 
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persons composing it, and had seized their property, and that some 
part was still in their possession. When this fact was established, 
the Khan ordered the murderers to be apprehended and the property 
eoUeeted and despatched by a messenger to the chief of Khorasan, 
that he might search for and produce the heirs of the murdered 
men. On their being found, they were sentto the Khan, who immediately 
delivered up the property, with the murderers, into their hands. 

It is impossible to say that the two stories are not identical liither 
M'asum has ‘lifted’ the tale from the Shajrat or both have pilfered it 
from some other source. 

I. 226, J. 9 from foot. Jam Babantya. 

The name of this Jam has been a puzzle and a pitfall to the later 
epitomists and commentators. F. speaks of him as ‘ Mani, the son of 
Juna,’ (II. 317-8), T. A. as ‘Manibha’ (635, 1. 3) and Abul Pazl as 
‘ Banhatiya’ {Am, fr. II. 342). Eaverty’s impetuous assertiveness was 
responsible for the pronouncement that it was not a name at all, bat an 
epithet or title, V ‘The Founder of Tliatta’ ! (Mihran. 329 n.) But 
this whimsical conjecture is put out of court by the fact that Babaniya 
is said by M'asum, Muhammad Tahir and others to have been 
the name not only of the father of Unar, the founder of the dynasty 
but also of that of its most renowned member, Nanda or Nizamu-d-din 

(224 ante, 273 and 276 post-, Malet 47). ^ ^ 

The fact is that ‘ Babaniya’ is a corruption of ‘ Bamaniyo ’, a name 
which occurs frequently among the ruling dynasties, not only of Sind, 
but of KaehK and Kathiawad. It was borne by a Thakor of Eajkot who 
ruled from 1675 to 1694 A. 0. (B. G. VIII ; Kathiawad, 632). The 
Eajkot chiefs are Jadeja Eajputs belonging to the same clan as the 
Eaos of Kachh and the Jams of Jamnagar. ‘Bamaniyo’ occurs also in 
the dynastic list of another Kathiawad State named Kotda Sangani, 
whose rulers, as cadets of the ruling family of Gondal, are also Jadejas. 
{Ibid. 521-2). A Jam Bamaniyoji who was the son of Jam Unad is 
said to have conquered Ghumli and to have ruled in Kachh also about 
the beginning of the 16th Christian century. {Ibid, 566). The name 
of a Badshah (or Jam) Bamaniyo also occurs in a widely-known 
Kathiawad folk-tale which is related at some length at 690 lUd. 

1. 228, 1. is. Sikandar and Karan and Fath KMn, sons of TamdcM. 

According to Malet’s translation of M'asum’s history, Sikandar 
and Karan only were the sons of Tamaehi, Fath Khan was the son of 
Sikandar and this is the true relationship of the men. It is so stated 
in Dowson’s own version ( 229, 1. 4 post), T. A. (636, 1. 4) and F. (II, 
318,1.2 f. f.) also declare that Fath Khan was Sikandar ’s son and not 
Tamaehi’s. 

I. 2S9t h 15. He sent 3000 horses from the royal stables for the service 
of the Mired. 

^ thousand’ in Malet, p.50, and this is the correct number. 
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L 230, 1. 3 from foot. TAEiKH-l-M'Astmr 

{Malfiizat-i-Tlmuri in E. D. Ill, 420; Zafarnama, Ibid, 486). 

Bhatti and Ahan ’ (1. 16) also mast be an error for ‘ Bhatner and 
Ajodhan , both of which were sacked by Timur. {Ih. 487). Therein a place 
called Bhattiwahan, bat there is no reference to it in any of the 
histories of Timur’s devastating inroad, and it did not lie on his route. 
It is said to have been in the Birun-i-Panjnad SarTcar of the Multan 
Suba ( Ain, Tr. II, 331) and situated just midway between Multan and 
Aror. (Raverty, Mihran, 248 note). 

I. 229, 1 . 10 from foot. 8ayi/id Ahti-l-L’ais. 

Malet (p. i5) calls him ‘Abdul Ghais’. u-ri means ‘ abundance of 
wealth.’ Budauni speaks frequently of Mir Abul Ghais Bukhari, a 
warrior-saint of the reign of Akbar.XlI. 21, 245, 304, 347; Lowe, Tr. 14. 
252, 313, 358). K. B. reads Abu-h Ghais (History of Sind, 11. 49) and 
this is most probably the correct form. 

Mirza Pir Muhammad did not start for Delhi after Timur had 
captured Delhi, as is said here on 1. 2, p. 230, but accompanied his 
grandfather to Delhi from Tulamba. 

I. 239, 1. 3 from foot. On the sixth of Jumada-l-aiowal, in the yea?' 858 

H., Jam Bai Dan came fot'th. 

This date is irreconcilable with the writer’s own assertions. M‘asum 
has just stated (229 ante) that Timur’s invasion took place when Path 
Khan was Jam. Path Khan is said to have ruled for 15 years and some 
months, his successor Tughlaq for 28, and Tughlaq’s son Sikandar for 1| 
years, Timur ravaged Hindustan in 801 H. If that calamity overtook 
Northern India in the first year of Path Khan’s reign, the acees.sioa of 
Raidhan must be put into 846 H.; into 84-5, if in the second ; into S44, if 
in the third and so on. 

But Eaidhan himself is afterwards said to have ruled for 8| years, 
his brother Sanjar for 8 years and the accession-date of Sanjar’s 
successor, Nizamu-d-din is given as 25 Eab'i I. 866 H. This means 
that Raidhan must have ascended the throne 16| years before Rab‘i I 
866, i. e., in 849. But as he is said to have come forth out of Kaebh and 
to have been employed for a year and a half in establishing his authority 
in the provine 3, the death of Sikandar and the coming forth of Raidhan 
may be put 16i + 14- •= 18 years before 866, i. e. in 847-848 H. It 
appears as if 858 is a miscalculation or slip for 848 H. The month and 
date, 6th Jumadi I, may have been correctly recorded. 

But there is another complication. T. A. and P. know nothing of 
Raidhan and leave out his name altogether. Abu-l-Pazl has it, in the 
Ain, but it is inserted only as another name for Sanjar. As the original 
source of the information, the Tdrikh-i-BahadursMM, is no longer extant, 
it is impossible to say who or which is wrong. If M'asum is right in add- 
ing the name of Raidhan, the inconsistencies in the latter part of his chro- 
nology may be reconciled by the supposition that ^8 H. was the year in 
which Sanjar, not Raidhan, ascended the throne. Raidhan appears to 
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1. 234, 1. 9. 



have beea a eommoa name in Siaaii. anu wa« y ^ /oon i r 

Samtaa ralers of Kachh, who died about 1697 A.G (Duff, 0. 1. 

XI. 78). There is a place in Sindh called Eaidhan oetween Larkhana 
and Dadn and the naiae is preserved also in Radhanpur. 

I 231 I 7 from foot. On the boundartes of Matlula and Ubauat . 

( ll pur) Shelc is now in the Ghotki taluqa of Rohri district, 
about 45 lii4 north-east of Rohri and six miles 3.B. of Ghotki Railway 
station. It is a very oM site and is said to have been capturea y ou 
Hasan, the general of Sultan Maudud Giiaznavi. CRaverty,>Hhran 4^^ 
6ouseus, Antiquities of Sind, 175). Ubauro is m the Rohri Deputy 
Oollectorate seventy-dve miles from Rohri and on the road leading from 
Lat. 28“-U. N., U.,. Constable 26 B. a. 

Ghotki is in Dat. 28°G' N., Long. 69“-21'' B. G- G. XII. 2o6^). 

I 233, 1. 2. Nisamu-din succeeded Jam Sanjar on the i-Otli of 
I- 866 H. . 

According to tU Tiihfatu-l-Kirdm, Jam Nanda reigned from fabb 
tn 914 H (K B. II. 51 note). General M. R. Haig accepts M‘asum s date, 




1. 238, 1. 4 from foot. 
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L '235j^ L 12. Hs compiled a commentary on the Mislilmt but did nrjt 
complete it Some portions are still extant in the library 
■ of 3£asud i^j^) and passages are commonly icritten as 
marginal ‘notes in books, 

: '' He bad written marginal notes to many difficult books. ’’ (Malet 57). 
K. B. (IL 5!25) translates' the sentence thus; “'Manlana Asiriid-d-in waS' 
well-read in the 'religious law and had. written many .books on history 
and,. .other 'learned sciences. He had written commentaries , on many 
difficult books.” ‘ Library of Masud ’ has no sense here. The real' mean- 
ing seems to be that the Maulana had written HdsMya or Marginal Notes 
on several classical wvorks and that these Notes in Ms own handwriting 
were extant in the library in the possession of his descendants, 
or some other, collection, when M asum w.rote. . , ■ 

The Mishhdtal-Masabih is a collection of the Hadis or Traditions of 
Muliammad. A translation into English by A. N. Matthews was published 
inlbs-lO. "' 

1. 238, 1. 1. Between Stwi, Delira and Kasmtir, there is a. tract of land 
called Bdrgan, which breeds horses not inferior to those of 
Hrcik. The young colts^^-,. can go unshod ecen amongst 
the hills. 

‘‘ Debra ” is Dera Bugti. Constable 24 C e. It lies in ‘‘ the angle of 
the Sulaiman mountains between the Indus and Kachhi. (Dames, Baloeli 
Race, 57.). The ponies of the Marri and Bugti hills are light in limb and 
body, but carry heavy %¥eights unshod over the roughest ground. (I. G. 
XXII. 339). '' The Sarawan country and KaehM still produce the best 
horses in Baluchistan.” {Ibid. XIV. 301). Bargaii is perhaps Barkhan 
which with Saiijaki and Duki, formed part of the Thai Ghotiali district, 
but was transferred to Loralai in 1903. (I. G. XXII. 349). It is shown 
in the I. G. Atlas. 35 E 2. Kashmor is marked in Constable 2o B a, 

' L there is a tribe called Kahari, so called from 

the tree called KaTiar., on which one of their ancestors 
mounted and it moved on like a horse. 

tribenf Kaheri is still found in ' the Eachhi and' S'lbi , 
districts, (I. a XIV ..'250; XXIL' SSS;. Dames, Baloch Race,' 19, .'SS';)' 
Eastwiek, Dry Heaves from Young Egypt, 100). The tree" called. Kabar-' 
(1. d). is the XIrrdr or leafless Caper {Oapparis aphylld). It- grows to: tte^:' 
height of' ten to fifteen feet and its evergreen -.twigs or branches' wMehAre-' 
leafless, produce a fruit called tent which is pickled by the poorer classes. 
(Elliot, Races. II. ,393). -.'Hughes (GaEetteer, 13) says that its wood also is 
valuable and is used for rafters and the knees of boats. -It is the 
Kariraka of the Shnkra^nlti. (Ed. Oppert, IV. iv. 1. ilS). Chhatur or 
Chatar is now in British Baluchistan. Constable M'C.e. The story 
reminds one of the tales of witches in Europe ridlng’-upoh' broomsticks. 

L 238f L 4 from foot Within this recess^ are inscH^d the names of 

Bhbar Kimirm^ Mirm 



. , tabikh-i-ma sfJMi' 1. 40 Ji lasi line,, 

. . ‘Aslhori and Mirsd Hinddl Of all Ms 

dominions, Kandahar was tU only place men- 
tioned. When I visited the spot, it came into 
my head, etc* 

Dowson suggests in the footnote that a negative is required here 
and that the sentence should read ‘ Kandahar was not even mentioned as 
forming part of his dominions.’ But the emendation is not only uncalled 
for but positively wrong. The * Great Qandahar Inscription engrave 
under the directions of M‘asum has been edited, translated and 
eci upon by Darmesteter journal Asiatique, 1890, pp. 19o-^dUl ana 
also by J. Beames. (Geography of the Qandahar Inscription, J. R. A. . 
1908, pp. 795-802). Mrs. Beveridge gives the following translation of 
the original epigraph commemorating the conquest of Qandahar, which 

M‘asum sought to supplement and complete ^ 

“ Abul Ghazi Babur took possession of Qandahar on Shawwal 13th, 
928 A.H. In the same year, he commanded the construction of this 
Bawaq-i-Jihannumd, and the work had been completed by^ his son, 
Kamian at the time he made over charge of Qandahar to his brother 
‘Askari in 9 . ...” [937 1]. (B. N. Tr. Appendix sxxiv; see also Mohan 

Lai’s Travels in Afghanistan and Turkistan, 312). 

The fact is that Qandahar was the only part of his dominions that 
ims mentioned in the original epigraph and the primary object of 
inscribing it liad been to record and commemorate the conquest of 
the great stronghold. It was just because Qandahar was the only part 
of Akbar’s dominions which was mentioned in this ancient record, that 
Masum thought it necessary to have another engraved, in which the 
names of all the other notable towns and districts comprised in the 
Great Emperor’s realm, from Orissa and Gaur-Bangala in the East to 
Bandar Lahri and Thatta in the West, were registered. 

On line 10 from foot. ‘ Sibuda ’ is wrongly spelt. Malet is right in 
reading ‘Seepoozah’ (Sipuza). 

!. 239, last line. He [Bahd Hasan Abddl] accompanied Mirzd Shah 
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OB, the Boland Darwaza at Fatlipiir Sikri that he was a descendant of 
.Baba. Hasan Abdal. (Muhammad Hadfs Introd. to Tuzulc4-J ahimgtri 
Text 4 Note, last line; Blochmann, Ti\ Jdn, 515; Beveridge, A.. N. Tr. 
I. 397 note). M^asCim was evidently proud of his ancestry and this 
accounts for, his go.ing out of the way to mention the spot where ■ the 
saint peivformcd liis miracle of the ‘ golden l3rick ’ and to refer also to Ms 
.having aceom,pani€d Mirza Shahrukh to Hindustan. The saint is also 
known as .Baba Wall. 

L 24.1, L.ll* He [Ghti Klum] sent them firing and fighting iotcards 
the Shrine of Klvimja Kliizr, 

The shrine is situated on a small island, a little to the north, of 
Bhakkar and separated from it by a narrow channel of easy passage. 
A mosque in it contains an inscription which has been supposed to 
prove that the Indus had deserted a former channel and taken its 
present course,' [in or] before the year 341 in which the mosque is 
believed to have been erected. The inscription runs thus : 


(Jb dbjjs 3» 'V'” 

B. B. Eastwick appears to have been the first to draw attention to the 
epigraph.' (Handbook for India. Part II, Bombay, (1859), p. 492; Dry 
Leaves from Young Egypt, 38). 

He translated it as follows : — 

** When this Court was raised, be it known, 

That the waters of Khizr surrounded it: 

Khizr wrote this in pleasing verse, (lit. handwriting) 

Its date is found from the “ Court of God.^^ 

As the numerical value of the words Dargcih4-Ali is 341, the conclu- 
sion he drew from the words was that the epigraph was a contemporary 
document of great historical value, which “ fixed the date on which the 
Indus abandoned Alor and directed its course into a new channel be- 
tween Rohri and Siikkur/^ But Haig rejects this rendering and under- 
stands the first couplet to mean only that “ the Indus [or some branch of 
it] was running by Bhakkar in 341 H. It does not tell us how much 
earlier or when it came there/^ He renders the lines thus: — 

When this sublime temple appeared, 

Which is surrounded by the waters of Khizr. (I.D.0, 133-4). 

Raverty who bad pinned his faith to the legend of Saifa-LMulk: 
and had a pet theory about the Hakra having been diverted from near 
Aror, in the time of Dalurai about 335 H., made much of the -epigraph, 
as it fitted in with his preconceptions (Mihran, 491 n.% but the more 
recent and better opinion is that the inscription is ■ p.-.fabe of compara- 
tively recent origin and historically worthless.^ . The principal reason 
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for this view is tUt Nast'allq scvipt 

known to have been devised and come into vogue only in the 14th or 15th 
Christian century. The practice of composing such mnemonic lines or 
chronograms in verse also does not appear to have existed at all in 341 
H 952 i 0. (Oousens. A.S. 145-6). Mr. Abbott also has recently declared 
that the inscription is “ a pious fraud contrived to give the shrine n 
hoary anlicmity, (Sind, 70 n). In this conneehon, it may be worJi while 
to invite attention to a passage in Ibii batutas Travels. He sajs tl . 
when he was at Bakkhar in 734 H., he saw in the middle of a canal 
derived from the river Sind, a superb hermitage where travellers were 
lodged and fed. It had been erected by Kishlu Khan Bahram when he 
was governor of the T)rovinee,i.e., about 1320 A.C. (Defremery, III 115). 
May not this ‘Shrine of Khwaja Khizr ’ be the hermitage erected by 

Kishlu Khan? . , • n ^ w 

Eanipur (1. 6) is now in Khairpur State. It is shown in Constable 

26 Bb. . , . . , 

I, 242, 1. S. When Tarsun Muhammad Khan received fermission to 
depart from the court [after leinp appointed to BhaJckar], 
some of the nobles objected that it uias impolitic to place 
the children of Saifu-l-MuXk on the borders of the country. 

Tarsun Muhammad Khan was the sister’s son of Shah Muhammad 
Baifu-l-Midli, who had been, at one time, independent ruler of Ghar- 
iistan, hut had to submit to Shah Tahmasp of Persia in 940 A.H. 
Tarsun Muhammad himself afterwards took service under Akbar. He 
rose to be a Panj-haedri and was killed in Bengal by the insurgent 
M'asum Khan Parankhudi in 992 H. (Blochmann, Mn, Tr. I. 342-o). 
When Tarsun Muhammad Khan sent his cousin Muhammad Tahir (the 
son of Shah Muhammad Saifu-l-Mulk) and two other relatives in advance, 
to take charge of the Jdglr, (see 241 ante), his rivals and enemies at the 
Court pointed out that as lie was the nephew of a quondam ruler of 
Gharjistan, a man with a following and connections in Persia and on the 
Indian Frontier, it was not safe to make him governor of an impregna- 
ble fortress, situated, like Bhakkar, in a remote part of the Empire. 
The Emperor was thus persuaded to cancel the appointment and he was 
made governor of Agra, as he would be there under the Emperor’s own 
eye and find it impossible to turn traitor. M‘a sum merely records the 
reasons for the change. 

Raverty’s assertion that Shah Muliammad was entitled Saifu-1- 
Mulk, because he was a descendant of ‘ this very merchant ’ Saifu-l-Mulk, 
to whom local legend attributes the diversion of the river and the 
destruction of Alor, is a fantastic and absolutely groundless supposition. 
He had somehow convinced himself of the truth of the folk-tale, but his 
> attempt to bolster it up by this grotesque conjecture is a dismal failure. 

(fehrSn, 485-6 Notes). Many other persons have been styled Saifu-1- 
f-\}iiMi!^iSjidU-d-daula, Saifu-l-Mulk are very common Jlqab. 
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from tlie Bnleda valley in Makran, (I. G. Atlas, PI 35 B b). They are 
also called ‘Bardi ^ and there is a tract in Upper Sind near the Indus 
called Burdika, where they are found in great numbers. (Dames, Baloeh 
Race, 17, 57). , 

I. 247, L 12 from fool:. The officials assigned to me the par gam of 

Durhela^ Gdgri and Chandii'ka {inthe 8arkcir 

of Bhalckar), 

Of. 234, L 2, where ‘ Lakri, Chandhka and Sindiclia ^ are men- 
tioned. Abo-UPazl registers Kakhri (or Kakri), Darbela and Jandola 
[Becte OhdiU&uko) MaMtls in Sarkdr Bbakkar {Ain, Tr. Jarrett, II, 
334). Chanduka or Chandkoh is said to be 20 Eos west of Bbakkar by 
Malet (S3, 153). It is now the chief town ol; Larkhana district. 

Gagri (which can be read also as Kakri) may be Kangri or Kingri, 
which lies about 20 miles south-west of Bhakkhar. (Mihraii, 240 note). 
It is stated in the Maasiru-hUmard that Mir M‘asuin was born at 
Bbakkar and educated under Mulla Muhammad of Kingri. (III. 326; 
Blochmann, Tr. Jil% I, 514:). But Gagri is, more probably, Kakar in the 
Mehar Deputy Colleetorate of Larkhana District. (Hughes, 314, 730; IG. 
SIF, 289). K.B. (History of Sind, IL) reads ‘ Kakri.’ Darbelo is iO miles 
north of Nausliahro, which is about 76 miles south-east of Bhakkar ( rh.) 
Chtandkoh, Darbelo and Kakar are all in proximity to one another and 
are shown in Constable PI. 26 B b. The name Chanduka or Chandkoh, 
the old designation of what is now called the Larkhana sub-division, is 
derived from the Chandia tribe of Uaiuehis. (I.G, X7I. 139), 

L 248yLS. The river was crossed^ hatte^nes were raised and webegan 
to take measures for securing a passage over the river, 

Dowson observes that “the text says The 

word pmj-dl), commonly means ‘ a ford’”. As the river had been already 
crossed, there was neither sense nor reason in making ford.’ Besides^ 
a ford is not ‘ made ’. I suggest that the right reading is pdsMb, 
which is used by Barani more than once (T.P. Text, 213, 1. 18 ; 253, 1. 20 ; 
277, 1. 6) in connection with sieges and in juxtaposition with 
Dowson renders it as ‘ mound ^ in his translation of the second passage 
(B, D. III. 165) and leaves it untranslated in that of the third. {Ibid^ 174). 
Amir Khusrau also uses the word frequently in his accounts of the sieges 
of Eanthambor and Warangal and says in connection with the first, that 
“ sandbags were sewn and with them was constructed a PdsMb high 
enough to touch the western tower of the fort. MaghriUs then shot 
large stone-balls from the summit of the PdsMb! ^ [Khazdin^ Tr. Habib, 
39; see also lUd, 41). Elsewhere, he speaks of a PdsMb “reaching the 
summit of the hill on which the fort of Siwana stood” {Ib, 54), of a 
PdsMb “ so wide that files of hundred men abreast may ascend over it to 
the fort ” {Ib, 66) and describes a ‘ Pdshlh ’ as “ the means of opening the 
way to a besieged fort {Ib, 83). There can be little doubt that the right 
irking, i, e. “ Earthworks to mount and protect the gnns/^ 
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1.250,13. TXBiKH-i-M‘i.sffar 

I. 248, 1. 10. Jani Beg then threw up a sort of fort on the hank of the 
river at the village of Lohari above Nasrpur. 

The correct name is Bohiri or Bohri, a village which still exists about 
ten miles north of Nasrpnr. It “ lies in a large loop of land formed by an 
abrupt recurving of the river, the neck of which Jani Beg closed with 
strong earth-works armed with' artillery.” This earth-work was M‘asum’s 
* sort of fort ’ and it was ” protected on other sides, either by the river or 
by soft and treacherous quicksands or quagmires. His fleet of boats 
enabled him to command the river and keep open his communications 
with the land and draw supplies from the whole of Lower Sindh,” 
(I.D.C. 103-4 and 106 note). 

I. 249, 1. 18. Khusru Khan acted judiciously ; keeping his own ghrabs 
in the river, he sent others in pursuit, and several of the 
enemy's vessels mth soldiers and Firingi fighting men 
m board fell into his hands. 

This translation is manifestly wrong and Malet's rendering is very ‘ 
different. The ‘ Piringi fighting men ’ were employed, not by the Mughais, 
but by Jani Beg and they must have fallen, not into the hands of Khusrau 
Khan, but into those of his enemy, the Khan-i-Khanan, just as Malet 
says. 

1. 249, 1. 6 from foot. There were some little sandfalls iehihla) 

around, and the place seemed difficult to take . 
is a quagmire, quicksand, slough or morass, and not a ‘sand- 
hill’, It is practically identical with or which latter is e:^ 
plained in the Wdqidt4-Bdhuri of Shaikh Zain Khwafi as v’* 
(Treacherous "Water). Such a place “ looks like solid ground, but it is 
really so soft that any one who places Ms foot upon it is liable to sink 
and disappear for ever.” (Mrs. Beveridge, Tr. B. N. 31 note). Elliot 
says means wet oozy land, from ^ mud. (Races, II. 266) . 
is used at A, N. II, 112 and rendered as ‘ quagmire or bog.’ (Tr. II. 171 
note). and are used as synonymous terms in the T. J. (102, i, 
Ilf. f.) and and at Ibid. 381, 1. 14, is translated by Dowson 
himself as ‘marsh’ at B. D. 'PI, 390. Shaikh Zain’s explanation of the 
term as jt is a jeu de mat, a play upon words or the figure of 
speech called or by the Persian rhetoricians. It shows, 

however, that he did not understand it as a ‘ hill,’ hut as ‘ a piece of 
water, a bog or morass,’ The same word is used at 248, 1. 9 f. f. infra, and 
there also, the meaning of jl (S^}i must be 

that “ they were obliged to cross over the morass [not ‘ sand bank ’ as in 
Dowson] to reach the camp.” The word is used in the T. A., also in the 
account of the Conquest of Sind under Akbar. (Text, 375, 1. 8 f.f.). Dowwn 
hiihself translates it there as “ morasses.” (E. D. y. 462). The Tarkhan- 
nama also describes ‘ chihlas’ as “ places which m soft that if any one 
set foot on them, he would sink up to his (I. B. 0. 103). 

1. 250, 1. 3. Shah Beg SMn should m besiege Shahgarh. 
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1. 252, 1. 6. 


As Sh^garh is an oft-recurring toponym, it may be as well to say 
that it was a fort about ten miles north of Bohiri. (I. D. 0. 106). In 
the TanJcM-Tahiri, Shahgarh is said to have been in the province of 
Nasrpur (2S6 post)- Bohiri was ten miles north ot Nasrpur. 

I. 250, 1. 5. Another force went against Badin, Fafh Khan and Jun. 

Badin lies 62 miles S. S- B. of Haidarabad and is now a station on 
the North-Western Railway. Constable 26 B. C. Eatli Khan is an error foi 
‘Path Baghf It lay about five miles N. W. W. of and higaer up than 
Jun on the right bank of the Ren, and six miles south-east of 'fan do 
Muhammad Khan on the route to Badin. (I. D. 0, 93). It is the Bagli-i- 
PatV of the Tim. (Tr. II. 340). Jun itself lay 75 miles south-west of 
Amarkot and 50 north-east of fhatta. It is now a small village in the 
Guni taluqa of Haidarabad district. It is centrally situated in the 
Delta. All these three places lay on the main route north-wards to 
Nasrpur, Sehwaa and Bhakkar. (I. D, C. 92; Mr. 0. E. A. Oldham in 
Indiian Antiquary, (LIX), 1930. p. 2dB; Cousens, A. S. Map, PI. Ciii). 
r. 251, 1. 1. Jani Beg retreated to Unarpur twenty hos from the battle 
field. 

Abul Fazl says Unarpur was four Teas from Hala Kandi (Old Hala), 

and forty south of Sehwan. (A. N. III. 613; Tr. III. 938). This agrees 
with Haig’s location of it at four miles north of Matari and about 
twenty-two north of Kotri near Haidarabad. The battle-field must have 
been somewhere near Patlipur in Sakrand pargana and about 8 miles west 
of Sakrand town. (I.D. 0.' 103-9). Sann (1. 24), where the Khan-i-Khanan 
encamped, is about thirty miles north-west of Unarpur and thirty-four 
south of Sehwaa. (1. D. 0. 109). See also Hough, op cit, 436. Both places 
are shown in Constable, PI. 26. 

I. 252, 1. 4. And Khusru Khan was named to be his [Jani Beg’s] son- 
in-law. 

The reference is not to Khusrau Khan Charkas, who is mentioned at 
249 ante, but to the Shahzada or Prince Sultan Khusrau, the eldest son of 
Akbar’s son, Salim, who afterwards became known as the Emperor 
Jahangir. There is a reference to Prince Khnsrau’s betrothal to Jani Beg 
Tarkhan’s daughter in the TuzuJc-i-J ahdnglri (Text 8, 1. 2 f. f. = Rogers 
and Beveridge’s Tr. I. 20) . 

There is some confusion in Dowson’s version of the T drikh-i-Tahiri 
also, in regard to these two names. At p. 287 infra, Khusrau Khan 
Charkas, the quondam slave of Jani Beg, is spoken of as ‘ Sultan Khusru 
Charkas,’ which is a solecism. ‘Kasim’ (1. 6) is a blunder for ‘ Asir.’ 
Malet has it right and calls the place ‘Asseerghur.’ 

L,^2, 1. 6. On the 26th Bajab, Mirza Jani Beg died of brain fever. 

, ; . The year is left out here. It is given as 1008 H. by Malet hut that 
Abul Pazl gives the exact date as 13 Bahman in the 45th 
. ’ year of iy^’s reign. Paizi Sirhindi says the event took place on 1st 
Sh‘aban,'l^^r=^,2fith January, 1601 A. 0. (A. N. Tr. Beveridge, III, 
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1172 and Note). 

Calculation shows that Abul Pazl’s 13th Bahman XLV R. corre- 
sponds to 25th Rajah 1009. The fortress of Asir was taken on 7th Bahman 
46 R = 16th-17th January 1601 (0. S.). The Ilahi equivalent of 1st 
Sh'aban (26th January 1601) would be 18th Bahman. The 46th Ilahi 
year of Akbar’s reign began on 15th Ramazan, 1009 H. Between 25th 
Rajab and 16th Ramazan, the number of intervening days is 48 (5 + 
29 + 14) and 13th Bahman XLVR was 48 (IS + 30) days before 1st Pravar- 
din of the XLVIth Regnal year. The date given by M'asutn is practi- 
cally identical with Abul Pazl’s. Paizi Sirhindi puts the event six days 
later, but the correct year is, according to both these authors, 100.9 and 
not 1008 H, as given by Malet. Mirza. Jani really died of excessive 
indulgence in strong drink, which brought on paralysis and delirium 
tremens. {Maasiru-l-Urmra. Ill, 310; Ain. Tr. 1. 363). There is no 
truth in the report that Akbar had Jani Beg poisoned on account of his 
having made an indiscreet remark in connection with the capture of 
Asirgarh. {Ibid), 

I. 256, 1. 4 from foot Every night he possessed himself of a maiden. 

This exercise of the droit de seigneur is a very eommom feature in 
folktales about dragons, tyrants and monsters of sorts, but it may be 
worth while to note here that similar wickedness is actually ascribed to 
Mirza Ghazi Tarkhan, the son of Jani Beg, who was Subadar of Thatta 
in the reign of Jahangir, by the compiler of the Maasiru-l-Umara. “ He 
required,” this author assures us, “ every night a virgin and girls from 
all places were brought to him and the women of the town of Thatta 
were so debauched, that every bad woman, even long after his death, 
claimed to have had relations with the Mirza.” (Text. IH. 348; 
Blochmann, Ain, Tr, I, 364). The anecdote may be only a canard, but it 
would seem as if the enforcement of this ‘ ancient privilege ’ was associ- 
ated in the popular mind of Sind with the exercise of strong and vigorous 
rule, even in the seventeenth century. 

The alleged feat of the merchant is a romantic folktale masquerading 
as history. Aror was most probably destroyed, as the I. G. states, by 
“the great earthquake which diverted the Indus into another channel 
and also deprived the town of its water supply. (VI. 4; see also I. D. 0. 
72) . The legend appears for the first time in the Tarilth-i-Tahiri and 
there is no allusion or reference to it in the History of M'asnm. It will 
be observed also that neither the merchant nor Ms handmaiden is given 
any name at all in the earliest version. -They are called Saifu-1-Mul5k and 
Bad‘iu-1-Jamal for ifee first time only in the TulifaturhKirdm, whidi was 
compiled only about 1181 H. 1767-68 A. C. (p, 828 inffa). Both these 
names occur frequently as those of lovers in Oriental story-books and are 
fictitious. A Dakhani poet named Ghawwasi also is khown to have 
written in Hindustani a masnam on the low; of Saifu-l-Muluk and 
Badi'p^-Jamal in 1035 H. (HontniBa. E.H. iV* 1025, s. v. Urdu). 



L 2SS, !!. 8. DesiracHon of Brdhmanabad. 

Brahmanabad, Bhambor and Alor are all said to have been destroyed 
in a single night and by divine wrath. The legend of Chhota Amrani, 
the maiden Patima who taught him to read the Quran and who, after 
marrying him, escaped from the doomed city just on the eve of the cata- 
strophe, bears a very suspicions resemblance to the story of Zobeide, in 
the Arabian Nights. There, the prince who was the only inhabitant not 
turned into stone was saved because his Muslim nurse had taught him to 
read the Qur& and made him one of the Faithful. Ibn Batuta’s tale 
(Defremery, in, 113) of the petrified Kafir city which lay about seven 
miles {Kos) from Larry Bander, looks like another variant of this same 
legend of Chhota Amrani, That city was probably the rained town of 
Bhambor or Bhanbarwa, which lies about 12 miles north-west of Larry 
Bunder (A.G.1. 299). Hughes notes that Bhambor is still known as the 
‘Kafar’ or ‘Infidel City* and was formerly called ‘Mansawar’ or 
‘Manhavar’. (Gazetteer, 120). Cunningham supposed" the petrified 
city” to be Daibal, but that was because he sought to locate the latter at 
Larry Bunder, an opinion which is now almost universally rejected. 

I. 259, 1. 2 from foot. On (he second night, they tcere saved hy (he 
matching of Gunigir, hut m (he third, (he whole 
city was swallowed up. 

It is not easy to say what this ‘ Gunigir’ means or stands for. It 
cannot be a personal name, as no such name is known. In the English 
version of the legend, as it is related on the authority of the Tuhfatu-l- 
Kir am in Hughes’ Gazetteer (p. 141), it is understood as a Sindhi vocable 
or common noun signifying ‘ Oil-presser ’ and not as the personal designa- 
tion of any individual. But the interpolation of a vernacular word in 
the Persian text of the story seems to be neither appropriate nor neces- 
sary and I suggest that is a miswriting of Kamzdki, “ a 

maid-servant, a young girl,” 

Stories of the fate of doomed cities having been temporarily delayed 
by the prayers or on account of the presence of some saintly individual 
of humble birth are common in folk-lore and have been not infrequently 
related even by the credulous authors of contemporary histories. For 
instance, we are assured that the conquest of Thatta by Sultan Firuz 
Tngblaq was delayed because a saintly old woman was one of its residents. 
The city could not fall so long as she was alive, but it was destined to 
surrender to the invader immediately after her death. (Shams-i-Siraj, 
Tarm-i-FiruzshaU, Text. 241.= B. D.HII. 334). 

It may be also noted that as *‘ the destruction which hovered over the 
city was staved off on the first night by the watching of an old widow,” 
it seems quite appropriate and in the true vein of folk-lore to suggest 
that it was held up on the second, by the vigils of a young virgin. Cun- 
ningham remarks that ‘‘the same stereotyped legend is told of all the old 
pities in the Punjab, as well as those of Sind. Shorkot, Harappa and 
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Atari are all said to have been destroynd on account of the sins of their 
rulers as well as Alor, Brahmanabad and Bambhura.” (A. G. 1. 275). 
1.263, Footnote. The Tuhfatu-l-Kiram says, Mir Tahir is here in 
error, the real author being IdraM Beg. 

The statement will be found in the Translation at 350 *«/)•«. 

The “ Chanesar Nama” was really written by Idraki [not Idrahi] 
Beg, but as it was dedicated to or composed under the patronage of 
Mir Abul Qasim Sultan, it is said in the Tarikhi-Tahiri to have been 
“ written in his name.” jl O'*)* Idraki Beglar is explicitly said in 
a “ Tazkira” called '‘Maqdldtu-sJi-Shu'ard ” also, to have been the author 
of a Masnavi called (Rieu, III. Additions, 1906). jl' is a 

phrase frequently used in such a connection. The Q,dmn-i-Mas%di of 
Alberuni and the Kitab-i-Mas‘udi of Nasihi are, both said fay Khwand- 
amir, to “ have been compiled in the name of Saltan Mas'ud Gbaznavi”. 
(E. D. IV. 199). The Tahaqdt-i-Ndsiri is said to have been written in 
the name of Sultan Nasiru-d-din Mahmud '-yi'jlyh.] by the author of 
the Tahaqat-i-Alcbari (35, 1. 11), It is said of Tansen also that “most of 
his C( mpositions were written in the name of 'Arsh Ashidni, i.e. Akbar.” 

{Madsiru-l-Umard, II. 134, last 
line). The Emperor Jahangir tells us that his Vazir, Asaf Khan composed 
a poem on the Loves of Kbusrau and Shir in and entitled it Niir-nama, 
‘after my own name’ (Tnzuk, 108, 1. 3 f. f.) This is 

rendered as “ dedicated to me” by Mr. Rogers. (Tr. I. 22). The Laiaif-i- 
Ghiyasi of Eazi also was so called because it was “ written in honour 
of ” Sultan Ghiyasu-d-din Sam. (Budauni, I. 53 = Tr. 1. 73). 

I. 267, 1. 8 from foot. This was the plan, 

• This is an age-old ruse which has been associated with diverse places 
and fathered on diverse national heroes. Grant Duff states that Mahratta 
traditions ascribe a similar stratagem to Shivaji and that a fort called 
Parichitgarh is said to have been captured in this way by a body of 
insurgents in the reign of the Peshwa Baji Rao II. also. " Having 
corrupted one or two persons in the garrison, a party of them, each 
loaded with a bundle of grass and having his arms concealed below it, 
appeared at the gate in the dress of villagers to deposit, as they 
pretended, the annual supply for the purpose of thatching the houses in 
the fort, and admittance having been thus gained, they surprised the 
garrison and possessed themselves of the place.” (History of the 
Mahrattas, Reprint 1873, p, 64 Note). This story of the trick by which the 
two Samma chiefs, whose names are said to have been Muda and Maaai, 
laid the foundation of their rule in Eachh is well-known and was 
related to Burgess during his tour in the province. . The event is there 
said to have taken place about 13^) A. 0. and the fort to have belonged 
to ?57agani Chavadapf Gunthri, now 8 small., village about 36 miles 
north-west of BhuJ. (Arch. Survey BepOrts, i&74r'5, p. 200 ; B. G. V, Cntoh, 
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133, 222-3). The date is given by other authorities as 1270 A. 0. (Duff, 

0. 1.290). 

1. 268, I, 21. Rai Bliara and Jam Sihta, the Bajds 

Little Kach, are descended from the Samma tribe. 

Eai Bhara is Bharmal, the RSo of Kaehh, who paid a visit to the 
Emperor Jahangir at Alimadabad in 1027 A. H.. (Tusuk, Text. 235). Jam 
Sihta (Sata) is Jam Satarsai of Nawanagar, whose son and successor 
Jasa was similarly compelled by a show of force to pay his respects at 
the same time, to the Mughal Emperor. “ Sixty years ago,” 
writes Abul Fazl about 1595 A. 0. “ Jam Rawal...... ...was driven out of 

the country of Kacheh and settled in Sorath.....,...and founded the city 

of Nawanagar and his couuti’y received the name of Little Kachh. 
Satarsai, the present Raja, is his grandson. ” (xiin, Tr. II. 250). The rulers 
of Kaehh and Nawanagar are Jadeja Sammas, i. e. Samraas descended 
from Jada. The Sammas are said to have lied from Sindh to escape the 
tyranny of the Sumras and become master-s of the country about 1320 
A. 0. " They then ruled over it, in three branches, upto 1540 A. C., when 
Khengar drove out Jam Rawal and became sole master of the whole 
province.” (I. G, XI. 78). Bao Bharmal ruled in Kachh from 1.585 to 
1631 A. 0. (B. Q. V. Catch, 136). Satarsai (Sataji or Satoji) was Jiim 
from 1569 to 1608 A. 0. Ubid. VIII. 567-569). 

I. 269, L 3. They [the Sumras] had many strange customs, such as the 
strong branding the stamp of slavery upon the shoulders 
of the weak. 

The author of the Mirat-i-Sikandari, a history of the independent 
Sultans of Gujarat which was written about 1610 A. 0,, says that Sultan 
Mahmud bin Latif (r. 943-961 H. 1537-1654 A. 0.) actually revived this 
custom and enforced it in the turbulent parts of his kingdom. “ With a 
view to putting down the turbulent Kolis of Banswara, Eajpipla, 
Lunawara and the MaMkantha, he ordered all those who remained in 
his territories and worked at the plough to be branded on the right arm, 
and if any Hajput or Koli was found without the brand-mark, he was 
killed. He also ordered that no Hindu could ride on honsebaek in the 
city and every Hindu had to carry a piece of red cloth round his 
sleeve.” (Bombay Lith. 334, Tr. Fazl Lutfulla, 239 ; Tr. Bayley, 439), 
Biladuri states that ‘Amran son of Musa who was governor of Sind in 
222 H. summoned the Jats, took from them the jizya, ordered every one 
of them, to carry a dog with him and “ sealed their hands,” by which he 
probably means that they were branded on the am. (128 ante). 

It was the practice to brand slaves to facilitate capture in the event 
of flight or secure proofs of identification in cases of disputed ownership. 
‘Atbbas Khan Sarwani informs us that when Shir Shah came to Kiushab 
ordered the Baluchis to brand their horses, ‘Ism‘ail Khan, their chief, 
"#her persons brand their horses, I will brand my own body ’, 
so pleased that he excused him from the branding aj;id 
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confirmed to him the country of Sind.” (B. D. IV. 388). 

According to the Tti?ifatu-l~Kiram, the nails were extracted by the 
roots, not from their own hands and feet, but from those of other people 
who were their inferiors (Trans, in K. B. History of Sind, II. 38), but 
the older author appears to have grasped the inside meaning better. 

I. 270, 1. 6. The late Mirza Muhammad BaM Tarkhan gam 

away in charity the produce of his husbandry. 

The story, as it is translated here, is pointless and incoherent. The 
person who gave away in charity “ the produce of his husbandry ” was 
not, as this rendering makes out, the mean and miserly Mirza Baqi, but the 
Dervish. “ The Fakirs, widows and the poor were the recipients of the 
bounty ” of the Dervish and not of the Mirza, Again, it was the Dervish 
and not the Mirza who asked the guest why he did not partake of “the 
sumptuous meal ordered for him”. The word “Your Holiness” 

applies really to the devotee and is wrongly translated as “ Your Majesty”. 
It is this fundamental error which is responsible for the confusion. Tahir 
Muhammad, like other devout Musalmans of his day, was a great admirer 
of Sautons and hermits and the anecdote is evidently related with a view 
to emphasise the greatness of the Dervish, by laying stress on the 
reverence and awe in which he was held by a sanguinary tyrant and 
■grasping curmudgeon like Muhammad Baqi. 
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It may be noted that Jam Nanda is here said by TJahir Muhammad 
also to have been the son of [Bamaniyo], 

I. 275, 1. IS. The lad filled the cup and threw in it some small blades 
of grass. 

This is a very common by-plot in folktales about kings who have 
lost their way while out hunting and suffered from a burning thirst. It 
is an episode in the ‘ Tale of the King and the Gardener’s Daughter' 
which is told by 3 sh^nglv [Tuzuk, Text 251 , Tr. II. 52) and also in an 
older variant in Burton’s ‘Book of the Thousand Nights and A Night,. (V. 
87-8), where it is associated with Khusrau Anushirwan, Manucci relates 
a very similar anecdote of which the hero was neither Jam Nanda, nor the 
Sassanian Kisra, but the Timuride Shah Jahan. He tells us that “ the 
emperor was once separated from his retinue while out hunting and felt 
very thirsty. He went to a village where a Brahman gave him water, but 
seeing that he was drinking it very greedily, threw into the vessel a little 
grass. On being angrily asked to explain the reason, he declared that 
it was just what he did to his asses, so that they might not get an 
attack of colic.” (Storia, Tr. Irvine, 1. 214). 

1. 276, 1. 3 from foot. 8acTe emd burning of Tatta. 

This event is put by the author into 973 A. H. but the Tarkhan 
Nama has the right year which was 933 H. (324 infra). The Portuguese 
accounts leave no doubt as to the- raid having been perpetrated in 1555-6 
A. 0. (Paria Y Souza, Tr. John Stevens (1693), pp. 184-5; Danvers, 
History of the Portuguese in India, I. 508;T. D. 0. 99). A. H. 968 began 
on 16th November 1555 and ended on 3rd November 1556 A, 0. 

I. 278, 1. 18. His \Mirzd ‘Jsd Tarkhan^ s] reign ended in 984 H. 

The Tdrlkh-i Tdhiri is again wrong. Mir M‘asura gives 974 
(Tr. Malet 133) and so a.\so the Tarkhan Hama (325 infra). Abul Pazl 
states that in or about Bajab 974 H. Muhammad Baqi Tarkhan sent 
ambassadors to Akbar saying that his father ‘Isa Tarkhan was dead and 
professing his own allegiance. He also complained that Sultan 
Mahmud Bhakkari was preparing to invade his territory, upon which 
Akbar issued orders to Mahmud Khan to confine himself to his own 
dominions. (A. N. II. 277 ; Tr. II. 411) . Elsewhere in the same work; it is 
stated that Mirza ‘Isa had died some years before 978 A. H. (Text. II. Tr. 

II, 526). The arrival of the embassy from Muhammad Baqi, reporting the 
death of his father is also mentioned in the T. A. in the annals of the 
eleventh year (973-974 H.) of Akbar’s reign. (E. D. V. 315 ; Text, 277, 1. 9 
and 628, 1. B) and also by B. (II. 91, Tr. II, 93) and P. (II. 322). This con- 
temporary testimony from independent sources settles the matter. 

Mr, Oousens (A. S. 35) gives 980 H., which must be due to some 
error. 

® the Lakki mountain, which 

leise men hold to he the key of the country. 

Thbire ^ two places of this name in Sind. This is the r.airki about 
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twelve miles south of Sehwan. “ Between the town of Lakki and SeKwan, 
the mountain has a nearly precipitous face about 600 feet high towards 
the Indus, between which and the precipice there was at one time a road, 
though in some places so narrow that only a single camel could pass at a 
time. This defile was washed away in 1839 [A. C.] by the Indus, which 
now sweeps along the base of the cliff.” (Thornton, 570; see also Hughes, 
Gazetteer, 686). 

I. 286, 7. 7. Tribes of the Bulueh and Nahamrid, of the Jdkya and Jdt. 

The Jokiyas are a tribe among the Balueh. (Wood, Journey, 12). 
The Numria and Jokia tribes are mentioned by Hughes (Gazetteer, 290, 
428) as dwelling in the Jhirk and Kohistan districts. He supposes the 
Numria to be a clan of Rajput origin. “ It is said that Esub Khan with 
his eight brothers left Rajputana and settled at Kej in Makran. They 
were well received by the chief, but they subsequently assassinated him 
on account of an insult offered to the eldest brother. After this outrage, 
they were driven out of Makran and obliged to settle on the Western 
frontier of Sind.'’ {Ib. 291). They are again mentioned at 291 infra 
wrongly as ‘ Nabumiya.’ Abul Fazl speaks of them as ‘ Nohmardi’ {lit. 
nine men). He notes that they were then dwelling in the Kirthar 
range of hills (which runs from Sehwan to Siwi) and were able to furnish 
a force of 300 horse and 7000 foot. (3m, Tr. II. 337). According to Tod, 
their correct name is ‘ Lumris ’ or ‘ Luka’ from ‘ Lukri’, a familiar term 
for ‘fox’ and they ai’e originally Jats. (A.A. R. II. 1198, III. 1299). 
More recent writers, however, regard them as the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Las Beyla. According to the I. G. (XVI. i-16), the Sabra, Gunga, 
Burra and six other tribes constitute a group of nine tribes which are 
termed Numria. See also Census of Baluchistan (1911), p. 17 and L G. 
X\7I. 6. 

I. 287, 1. 6, Mirza Jani Beg made this agreement with Ms soldiers 
that every one loho brought in an enemy’s head should 
receive 500 gabars, every one of them worth twelve 
Miris, of which seventy-two went to one tanha. 

The passage is cited in Hobson Jobson by Yule, but he admits his in- 
ability to elucidate it. ‘ The Gubber,’ he says, would appear from three 
other excerpts cited in the article, to have been “ some kind of gold ducat 
or sequin,” but the ‘ gabar ’ of this passage could hardly have borne any 
such signification. The fact is that the gold coin which is called 
‘ Gubber’ in his excerpts from Loekyer and Milburn has nothing to do 
with the ‘ Gabar ’ of the Tdrlkh-i~Tahiri. T he clue to the correct expla- 
nation of the term is found in the 3m. Abul Fazl informs us that an 
JbraMmi was equal to 40 Kabirs and that 14 Sabirs were equal to a 
rupee of Akbar Shah. (Tr. II. 66). Now we are told here that one Gabar= 
12 Miris and 72 Miris = a Tanka, (of Sind). Tm temka was the Shah- 
rul^i or Misqali, which was worth about 2/5th8 of ah Akbari Rupee. 
(H;ddiTala, Historical Studies in Mughal Nnnmiuatics, 1-10). The Gabar 
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■ was tlisrciore 6(|tial to l/6th of a Tanka and of an .Akbari Rupee. 

■This result is so close to the equation given by Abul Pa?l (l/14tli of the 
rupee), that there can be little doubt in regard to the identity of the 
Qatar and the Katlr* See also my Notes on Hobson Jobson in the Inclian 
Antiquary for 1929, p. 17L s, v. The name of the Hindu^/ Giriya/ 
(1. 11) should be read, perhaps, as Gidiya i Gidumal. 

L 28S, h 13. GharJeas Dafth\ the chief of the merchants of Firang, 

who repaired yearly to TTiatta from Bor muz 

As the identification of this ‘ Chaikas Daftir ’ is not easy, it may be 
worth while to note the ingenious suggestion of Mr. Beveridge in regard 
to the matter. Abul Pazl in his description of this naval battle, writes: 
“Four ghrdbs full of men and stores were captured. In one of them 
was the ambassador of Ormuz. The rule is that the governor of Ormuz 

leaves one (ambassador) at Tatta Mirza Jani (Beg) had brought him 

in order to proclaim that these tribes (the Portuguese) had come to help 
Mm..*,.. Active men brought up their ghrabs and wounded Khusrti and 
lie was nearly made prisoner. Suddenly, a gun burst and the boat 
was broken to pieces and some were killed {Akharmmd^ Tr. III. 920). 
Mr. Beveridge observes that the word for “ ambassador’^ is in his 
own manuscript and in the Iqtalnama-i-J ahanglri of the other eon* 
temporary chronicler, Mu’atamad Khan. The latter author explains 
that he was the Qumdshta or Agent of the Governor of Ormuz. 
is the Portuguese ‘ Feitor,’ which is synonymous with the English ‘ Factor’ 
i, c., Agent. Mr. Beveridge thinks that ‘ Daftir ’ must be a corruption of 
" Feitor/ Charkas stands for ‘ Jarjis’ or ‘ Jurgis ^ (George) and ‘ Oharkas 
Daftir’ would be a perversion of ^ George, the Factor 

A Charkas Eumi is mentioned in the T. A. (258, L 4— E.D. V, 434). 

I. 288 , Z. 16 . But the attefupt cost hath of them [Daftir and Kfiiisrati] 
their lives* 

Khusrau Khan did not lose Ms life in this battle. He was captured, 
but escaped in the confusion caused by the explosion of a powder maga« 
zine in the Imperial ghrdt (249 ante). When Jani Beg was obliged to go 
to Agra and leave his minor son, Ghazi Beg, as his deputy in Thattu, this 
Khusrau was appointed one of the members of the governing council 
Subsequently he was accused of the embezzlement of public funds, but 
Mirza Ghazi happened to die soon afterwards (1021 A, H, 1611 A.C.) and 
he was again saved by the skin of his teeth. He is credited by local tradi- 
tion with the erection, in the days of his power and glory, of no less than 
360 public buildings, including mosques, tombs, wells and bridges. Popular 
legend describes these benefactions as undertaken by way of atone- 
!: ment .for the involuntary sin of having accidentally beheld a neighbour’s 
wife while she was bathing. It is said that he wanted to gouge out his 
eyeballs and was with difficulty persuaded by the ‘ Ulema to adopt and 
rest content with this mode of expiation. The oldest mosque in Thatta 
— ^^he Pabgar Masjid — is known also as Khusrau Khan’s Mosque and 



fiates back to 1588 A. 0. (Cousens, A. S. 121-2). There are biographical 
notices ol Klmsrau Khan in Bloehmann, Ain, Tr. I. 363; Maasirti-l- 
Umara. III. 346-7 ; K. B. History of Sind, II. 123-4, 144, and elsewhere. 

The author is mistaken in prefiring the title “ Sultan ” to the name 
of Khusrau at 287, 1. 10 f . f. Khusrau Charkas was only a slave of Mirza 
Jani Beg. 

L 293, Z. 6 from foot. Em Dhar Baj of J esalmlr . 

The real name of the Raja ruling at this time was Har iZdj. Abul 
Fazl says that Rawal Har Raj’s daughter was married to Akbar in the 
15tlh year, 877-978 H. (A. N. II. 358, Tr. II. 518). She gave birth to a 
daughter named Mahi Begam who died in the 22nd year of the reign. 
1577 A. C. (16. III. 200, Tr, HI. 282). See also the Dynastic List of the 
Rawals of Jaisalmir in Duff (0. 1. 291), and Tod (A. A. R. Edit. Croobe, 
II. 1226 note), 

I. 296, Z. 16. The Chiefs of ‘Umarkot, Jesalmlr, Bikmir, Nirohi, 
Mdhwa {M'twar ?), Kotara, Bahahner, Nilma, Barkar 
Each, Nahti, Bamdinpur, Chauduuar and the like, •mre 
gained iy Ms bounty. 

Some of these place-names are indubitably corrupt. ‘Nirohi ’must 
be Sirohi and Bahalmir, Bahadmir, also called Barmer, Balmer or Badmer 
in Jodhpur, Kaehh-Nakti is Kachh-Nagan q. v. Hobson Jobson s. v. Cuteh, 
It is another name of Nawanagar or Jamnagar. Nagna or Nagan is 
said to have been the name of the village on the site of which Jam Rawal 
of Nawanagar (also called Little Kaehh) founded his new capital. (Ran- 
chhodji Amarji, Tdrlkh-i-Borath, Tr. Burgess, 241; B. G. VIII, 566). 
Tavernier says that Dara Shiboh passed through the country of the King 
of ‘ Kachnagona ’ in his flight. (Travels, I. 347). ‘ Ramdinpur ’ must be 
Radhanpur, 85 miles north-west of Ahmadabad. Constable 26 0. d. 
Kotara is Kotra, 60 miles south-west of the town of Jaisalmir. (Tod, A. 
A.R. 11,1226 and note; 3w, Tr. II. 278). Barkar may be Pobaran 
(Pokhran) or Fungal. Both are mentioned in the Ain as MaJtals in the 
Barkar of Bikaner {Ibid) . Constable 26 C b ; 27 A a. 

This absurd panegyric on the largesses of Khan Zaman is more in 
the style of a Rajput Bhat than of a sober historian. The name of the 
Bhatti bard given here (1. 6 f. f.) as ‘ Hewanda ’ {“■*■’ 3 ^') must be a mistrans- 
cription of Chonda * 

1. 306, Z. 12 from foot. At this junetiire, Warash Khan marcmd upon 

Kara, and set up his standard. 

“ Dermish Khan ” in Malet (p. 76). Budauni says Darmish Khan was 
governor of Khurasan under Shah Ism'ail ^afavi. (I, 342 = Tr. L 449). 
Khwandamir informs us that Durmesh Khan was appointed governor of 
Herat by SMh Ism‘ail in 927 A. H. and that Durmesh entrusted the admi- 
nistration to Khwaja Karimu-d-din gabihulla, his own patmn and 
the person after whom his history is named. {ffoBiur^Biyar. 

See also Eieu, Catalogue, 1. 98). The name is Written Durmesh Khan 


I 306, 1. 12 from foot. 
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in the M. TJ. (II. 549, 1. 7). He is called ‘ Durmesh Khan ’ hy Erskine also. 
(H.B. H. I. 457). A Malik Euknu-l-mulk ‘Izzu-d-din Durmeshi was killed 
in 652 A. H. Eaverty says he was called Darmeshi, as his family came 
from a place of that name. (T. N. 218, 1. 10. Tr. 697-8 note). 

‘ Kara ’ also is an error. Malet (p. 76) has ‘ Purat The right 
reading is “ij* Parrah. It is 170 miles south of Herat and about 220 
north-west of Qandahar. (Angus Hamilton, Afghanistan. 181: Tarileh- 
i-Bashldi, Tr. 205; B. D. II. 576; Hunter, I. G. I. 35). Lat. 32°-26' N. 
Long. 62°-8'' E. Parrah is shown in Bartholomew’s Atlas of Asia in 
Everyman’s Library, PI. 45 and the I. G-. Atlas 47 B 4. 

The date of the death of Muhammad Khan Shaibani is given 
wrongly here as 915 H. (1509 A. 0.). M‘asum, from whom the account is 
copied, has 917 H. (Malet, 76). The correct date is stated as 29th Sh’aban 
916 H. 2nd December 1510 A. 0. (Houtsma, B. I. II. 545, IV. 274; 

, BaMrmma, Tr. 350 note). ‘ Purdili’ Birlas (last line) is called ‘ Peer 
Wullee’ in Malet (p. 74) and, more correctly, ‘ Pir Wall ’ in K. B. II. 61. 
I. 307, 1. 9. Ann. JHlj. 919 {1513 A. D.), the Emferor [Babur] having 
determined upm the conquest of Kandahar, marched upon 
it etc. 

This account of Babur’s invasions and sieges of Qandahar has been 
copied by the compiler of the TarTchan-ndma from M‘asum’s History of 
Sind and the dates given below are also borrowed from the earlier author. 
But Mrs. Beveridge is convinced that M‘a sum’s chronology is quite 
wrong and she charges him with “setting a regularly discrepant series of 
dates from the success Shah Beg Khan had at Kahan. This event he 
allots to 920 H., whereas Babur himself states that he received 
news of it only in 925 H. (1519 A. D.). M‘asum makes Shah Hasan go 

. to Babur in 921 H but Hasan spent the whole of the year 925 H. 

with Babur. Again, M'asum makes Shah Beg surrender the keys of 
.Qandahar in 923, but 13th Shawwal 928 A. H. is inscribed in the 
Inscription at Chihalzina, which Babur himself ordered to be cut in 
commemoration of the event. Briefly, all his dates from 919 downwards 
are seriatim five lunar years earlier.” {Babur Ndma, Tr. 435-6. See also 
Ibid, 338, 340, 365 and 431). 

Mirza Haidar Dughlat tays that Babur went on laying sieges to 
Qandahar for five years and jSve months. {Tarthh-i-BasMdi. Tr. Elias 
and Eoes. 357 ; see also A; N. Tr. 1. 233 note). P. gives the date of the 
capture of Qandahar as 928 B. and states that the final siege lasted for 
three years. (1. 202, 1. 10). Erskine also puts the final surrender into 
, 92 s H. (H, B. H. I. 355). As the real date of surrender was 13th Shawwal 
928j. the first siege may be put into Jumadi I. 923. 

® ^J^®*** icot 8hah Beg took the milages ofKdMn and Baghbdn. 

; ,;^akan {Bede Kahan) is Gaha, 48 miles north-west of Sehwan. 

^^3ili.s north-west of Baghbanan, which is 27 miles north- 

of Seh|s^ and near Dadu. Kakan and Baghban are mentioned in 
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the 3m as Maftals in tha Sarkar of Sewistan. (Tr. 11. 340). 

Elliot’s identification of Kahan with another place of that name 
which was gallantly defended by British troops in the ij'irst Afghan War, 
(see footnote), is erroneous. "Chat Kahan was not in Sind Proper, but in 
the Marri country in British Baluchistan. (I. D. O. 84 note, Eaverty, 
N. A. 20). The Kahan of Balaehi.stfin is marked in Constable, PI. 24 Ce. 

I. 308, last line. Sultan ^AU Argliun and Ztbak Tarkhan. 

Sultan ‘Ali Arghun was Zu-1 Nun’s brother and Shah Beg’s unele. 
The second name is variously spelt- On 311 infra, ‘Zibak’ is called 
‘ Kaibuk ’ and at page 320 ‘ Kabaik ’ by the same author. The name seems 
to be the Mongol ‘ Kapak ’ or ‘ Kaipak’ or ‘ Gucbek as D’Ohsson writes 
it. {Bistoire des Mongols apud B. D. III. 42 note. See also E. D. Ill, 72). 
Mir M'asum calls him Kibak. (K. B. History of Sind, 11. 53, 64, 66). 

I. 309, 1. 4. He learnt that an army of Samejas teas encamped at 

Thatta, four kos from Siwistdn. 

A comparison with the Tdrlkh-i-M‘asumi, from which the whole 
account is borrowed, shows that Thattha is a slip for ‘ Talti ’ which is 6 
or 7 miles north of Sehwan and appears to have been on the left bank of 
the river. (K.B. II, 64 ; I.D.O. 86 ; Mihran, 240 Note). 

On p. 310 last line, there is another puzzling perversion of Talti, 
which is written Thati. It is called ‘ Talahti ’ in another extract from 
M‘asum which is translated at 225 ante, q. v. my Note. The river which 
Shah Beg had to cross was, Haig thinks, probably the Kalri. (I.D.O. 85-6). 
I, 309, 1. Sfrom foot. Jam Firoz left Thatta and fled without stopping 
until he reached the village of Pir dr. 

Pir-lr village is 13 miles south of Thattha. The river which Jam 
Piruz crossed was the Baghar. The Baghar channel was, in old times, 
called the Ar and so the shrine on its left bank, as well as the village in 
which it stood, came to be called Pir-Ar (I.D.O. 86, 126), the Ar of the 
Pir or Saint. See also Burton, Sind or the Unhappy Valley. (1. 168). 

I. 312, 1. 9. In the month ofSh’ahdn 928 H.; Shah Beg died. 

Authorities differ in regard to the date of the death of Shah 
Beg Arghun. The Tdrlkh-l-Tdhiri puts it into 924 H., the Tarkhdn- 
nama into 926 H., M‘asum into 928 (Elliot’s Note 502 post), while the T-A. 
(637, 1, 1 f . f.) and P. (11, 321, 1. 14) are in favour of 930 H. M'asum cites in 
support of 918 H,, the chronogram jt-, the numerical value of which 
is 928, but the prefixing of a 'r' to the of would make it equal to 
930. The discrepancy between the T. A. and M'asum is probably due to 
this difference in the reading of the chronogram as 

Modern European writers also are divided into two camps on the 
point. Elliot (502 post), Haig (I.D.O. 87) and the compiler of the I.G. 
(XXII. 397) are advocates for 928 H. (1522 A.O.), while Erskine {H.BJS., 
I, 376), Mrs. Beveridge (B.N. 437, 443), Sir Wolseley Haig (C.H.I. III. 
501) and Cousens (A.S.) vote for 930 H. (1524 A.O.). The origin of 
the cleavage ctntres really round the preference of one party for the 





oplniouol M'asum and of the other for that ot Ni^amu-a-am Aiimau. 

I. 313, 1. 2. When he I'eached Chachkan and lidhmm,h.e collected an 

Chaehgan was a district in the Eastern Delta country and the pre- 
sent Tando Bego pargana is a part of old Chachgan. (I.D.C. 88). It is the 
Hajkan of the Tim. Hajkan, Rahban, Jun, Bagh-i-Fath_ and seven other 
Mahals which were in a Sarkar also denominated Hajkan, are registerec 
in the Iw. (Tr. Jarrctt. 11. 340) . Chachgan and Badin are both on the 
borders of the Tharr or Sandy Desert between Parkar and Wanga Bazar. 
(403 infra). There is a pargana called Oliaehro still in Thar Parkar. (LG, 
XXII[. 310). Haig thinks that the battle took place at Khari Kliabarlo 
in the Tando Bego pargana. This village is near the old route D'om 
Ohaehgin to Gujrat, where Jam Piruz sought and found refuge. (I. D. C. 

88-9 and Note). . t,- - t> i w- 

Ealiman is probably identical with Rahim-ki Bazar or Rahain-ka 

Bazar or dalimaka, which lies about forty miles south-east of Badin and .. b 
south-east by south of Haidarabad on the border of the Rap of Kaehh. 
It is called ‘ Rahima ’ in the Treaty between Muhammad Shah and ]>bidir 
Shah (ED vill, 92). Tando Bego is shown in Constable 26 B. b. 

Ealmmka Bazar is in Lat.k“-20^N., Long. 69°.14^ B. It is marked in 

Constable PI. 26 B. C., but the name is printed wrongly as Baham 11a 
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Bairi Sal, the Raji of Bandi, fell in the defence of his capital against the 
Sultan of M;i,lwa in 1457 A. 0. (L G. IX SO). Gajpati, Raja of Jagdishpur, 
had a brother named Bairi Sal (A. N. III. 188, Tr. III. 255). WairsKSansk. 
Vairisinha) is still a common personal name in Sind and Kaehh. Wairisal 
assumes the fantastic form of [Rana] ‘Parsad’ in the A. N. (I. 182 ; 
Tr. I. 375), but is really a miswriting or misreading of 
Birsilpur, a town in Jaisalmir, which contains many old monuments of 
Hindu architecture, is named after Birsil, another form of Bairisal. (I. 6. 
XXL 101). Raverty also calls the Rina of Amarkot, Birsil. (Mihr-in, 464 
note). One of Akbar’s favourite courtiers was called Rai Sal Darbari. 
(Blochmauii. Iln, Tr. 1. 419). The Wairsi Rana of Amarkot mentioned at 
290 ante was this Wairisal or Bairisal and Rana Kumbha Wairsi (p. 292 
ante) was his son. Elliot appears to be mistaken in correcting the 
Beglar-Nama and asserting that ‘ Wairsi ’ was not the name of the Sodha 
chief but that of “the chief elan among the Sodhas (531 infra). 
Wairsal or Wairsi was his personal designation. 

I. 321, 1 . 14 from foot. Ahmad Khwdja flourished ....nineteen gene- 

rations after ‘ Iddi ’ son of Edtim Tai. 

According to the most accredited Arab chronologists, Hatim T^i 
flourished some time before Muhammad in the latter half of the 6th and 
the fk-st quarter of the 7th century. His daughter is said to have beeu 
led as a captive before the Arabian Prophet. (Nicholson, Literary 
History of the Arabs, 86 ; Houtsma, E. L II. 290.). As Ahmad Khwaja 
was taken prisoner in Timur’s sack of Isfahan in 7S9 A. H. [1387 A. 0.] 
{Bausatu-s-Safd, Bombay Lithograph, Jild IV. 73; Browne, L. H. P. 
ITT. 181, 188), the number of intervening generations must have been 
nearer 26 than 19, even if the average duration of a generation is 
reckoned at 30 years, 1387-622 = 765. 

I. 323, 1 . 11. Mirzci Shah Husain marehed bach to BhaJcJcar and on the 
12th of the same month [Bab’l 1. 961], died at the village 
‘AUputra, twenty kos from Thatia. 

‘Aliputra’ is now called Aripota and lies about sis miles from 
Tando .Muhammad Khan in Guni pargana (I. D. 0. 95) which is about 40 
miles north-east of Thattha. Tando Muhammad Khan is shown in 
Constable 26 B. e. The year of the Mirza’s death is given as 962 in the 
T. A. (638) and also by P. (11. 322). According to the contemporary 
traveller Sadi ‘Ali Rais, Shah Hlasain was alive so late as Jumadi I. 962 
H. He states that this peace or compromise between the Shah and Mirza 
‘Isa Tarkhan was effected by Ms own intervention and that in the first 
days of Jumadi I. 962, Sultan Mahmud of Bhakkar, who was in 
command of Husain’s forces, returned with the troops towards Bhakkar, 
while the Shah started back by river, but died on the tenth day of the 
voyage. {Miratu-l-Mamdlik, Tr. Vambery, p. 40. See also Mr. 0. E. A. W. 
Oldham’s Art. in Indian Antiquary, LX. (1931), p. {>)• But Mir M asum 
gives the exact date as Monday, 12th Rab'i I. 962 H. (K. B. History of 
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Sina. II. 91). It may be worth while to note^hat this 

1555 A. 0. which is shown by calealation to have been ideally . , _ * 

See also 498 infra and Note. The 0. I. f 

A C. (III. 502), which must be wrong. The events wMich are 

this page and on 322 ante and 324 post to have taken place in OCil or 962 

H. , should be put back by a year and 962 and 963 read m their stead. 

I. 324, 1 . 21. He fled to WanJea wUeh teas the abode of the ^ 

Wanga Bazar is 74 miles south-east of Haidarabad. Lat. 24 . , 

Long. 69°-19' (Th.). Sidi 'Ali speaks of it as the frontier town of bind. 
(Travels, Tr. Vambery, 37). It lies on the bank of the Nara.themam 
eastern branch of the Indus and on the road 

Kachh to Bbuj. (Mr. Oldham in Indian Antiquary, 19uJ, p. . 

I. 325, 1. 10 from foot. The opposing forces met at the village ol 

Bakhan. 

Bafian not c)':®.} in Malet and also in Kalieh Beg’s Translation 
from M’ashm in H. S. II. 97). Bafian may be Bad R^ro, where there is a 
ferry and which lies a few miles south-west of Kingri.lMihran, o e. 
But there is a place called Bukan also, about ten miles north-east of 
Kakar and eighteen south-west of Mehar. (Hughes, Gazetteer, s. n.), 

I. 326,1. 11. Mahammad Baki ascended fhe throne. 

Authorities differ very considerably in regard to the duration of 

the reign of this monster. In Malet’s Translation of M‘asum, he is saidto 
have died in 979 A. H. (1571 A. C.) and this is repeated by General Ha,ig 
a. D. 0. 101), but the T. A. (638, 1. 7), P. (II. 322, 1. 18) and the 
Tidifat-ii-l-Kiram (K. B. II. 102) put the event into 993 H. The Maa^ir-i 
Eaiilmi states that he reigned for 18 years after the death of Mirza 
Tsri’in 974 H. (B. I. Text, II, 326, 1. 21). His tomb at Thattha is stated 
to have been built in 995 H. (Oousens, A. S. 32, 119). Sir Wolseley Ha^ 
follows P. and gives the date as 1585 A. 0. which corresponds to 993 H. 
(C. H. I. III. 502). 979 H. cannot possibly be correct, because Muhammad 
Baqi was alive in 982 H. Masum himself explicitly states that when 
Kisu [Gisu] Khan was appointed governor of Bhakkar in that year by 
Akbar, he had orders to “ proceed to Tatta (that is to invade it) and make 
Baqi Muhammad Tarkhan prisoner”. (240 ante). The same chronicler 
declares that when Muhammad Sadiq Khan arrived as governor in Bab i 
I. 994 H., Mirza JanI had not been long in possession of the throne. 
(Ibid. 244-5). According to the Tarikh-i-Tdliiri also, Muhammad Baqi 
was alive when Path Khan was governor of Bhakkar on behalf of Akbar, 
i. e. between 986 and 994 A. H. (284-5 ante). His daughter Sindi Begam 
was also offered in marriage by him to Akbar after the capture of Bhakkar 
7 in 982 H. (282 ante). The M. U. also gives 993 H. (III. 308, 1. 8). 

ji,330, Z. 4. A modern sUrry runs thus: A woman stole a pair of shoes etc. 
l ’ i 'Jhis is neither a modern story nor a tale known only in Sind. It is 
, old saga which has travelled ‘ from China to Peru’. 

- % which a person swears falsely and yet tells the tyuth aye 


I. 331, 1. 10 from foot. 
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writes Mr. Clousfcon, “ eoramoa.in folklore. There is one in the Metrical; 
Romance of Sir Tristrem. A Mongolian variant is found in the ‘ Tales 
of Ardshi Bordshi Thoi’o are others also in the mediaeval Life of Vergi- 
lius and in the [Sanskrit] 8Imka Saptati or ‘ Tales of a Parrot ’ ”. (Popular 
Tales and Fictions, I. 177-180). Still another analogue is in Ceryantes' 
Don Quixote (Part II, Chapter 45), where a similar case is- said to. 
have come up before Saneho when he was Governor of Barataria. An 
even more modern parallel is found in Manueei. He tells the story of 
two brothers, “ one of whom took the whole inheritance and gave nothing 
to the other. The rogue put all the wealth in the form of jewels which' 
was the other brother’s due, into a hollow staff and during the ordeal 
gave it to the wronged brother to hold. He then took the oath thus: 

‘ I owe you nothing ; what was mine I took; what was yours I made, 
over to you ; meanwhile hold this staff \ When he came out successfully 
from the oz’deal, the wronged brother struck the staff angrily on the^ 
gi’ound and broke it ; by the blow, the precious stones, dropped out 
and the fraud was exposed.” (Storia, III. 225). . .• 

I. 330, I 17. The Ordeal of Water. 

“ Under the government of the Mirs of Sind,” Hughes informs us, 

“ trials by ordeal, especially those of fire and water, were frequently 
resorted to in cases where the accused person declared his innocence or • 
where there was no direct proof forthcoming. The Ordeal of Wa^r 
mentioned in the Tuhfahi-l-Kiram is described in almost the same terms, 
by Lieut. James, when he was Deputy Collector of Shikarpur ” about 
1850. (Gazetteer, 48). Captain Wood also has a word-picture of a similar 
trial which he witne-ssed at Mithankote in 1835. (.Journey, 45-6). 

I. 331, 1. 10 from foot. There are also women wlw feed on liver and ■ 

foretell things to come. , " 

“ There are amongst the people of' Sind”, Ibn Batuta writes, “-somej 
who merely look at a man and ho falls dead on the spot. The common 
people say that i£ the breast of a man killed in this way is cat open, it is 
found to contain no heart and they assert that this heart has been eaten. 
This is commonest in the case of women and a. woman who acts thus is- 
called a Kaftar'\ (Gibb, Ibn Batata, 225; Defrcmery, IF. 36). The- 
Turkish admiral Sidi Ali Oapudaii also notes that “ in Sind are a, groat 
number of liver -eatei’s, against whom you must be on your care, because . 
if they meet a man who eats his dinner in public, they have the talent of. 
eating up his liver with their eyes and so kill him”. {Al MtdiM, Tr. 
Vpn Hammer, J. A. S. B. V. (1836), p. 463). Abul Fazl describes the liver-; 
eater or Sr as “ an individual who by glances and incantations can 
extract a man’s liver •••—He can convey intelligence from long (^stamss 
in a brief space of time and if they are thrown into the river, with a 
stone tied to them, they do not sink”. (Am,.Tr. .The aufeor- 

of the says that the ‘ jigar-ktwA?'’,;;^ 

Drtifcira in the vernacular. (III. 313, 1, 3), 1 
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1.335,1. 9. 






l. 331, 1 . 5 from foot. There is a tribe entitled ‘ Batmrtiya ’ which go 

about in the guise of beggars professing to 
eatplain mysteries and past events. 

THere is no tribe or caste so called any where in India. The prepo* 
sitiou has been wrongly read as a part of the name, which is really 
* Vartya * The reference is to the priests of the Jainas and the designa* 
tion is derived from the Sanskrit. Vrat, a vow. T^ese ascetics are men- 
tioned by Du Jarrie, who says that Akbar was ^opposed by some people 
to follow the opinions of the ‘ Verteas ’. (Payne, Akbar and the Jesuits, 
p, 69.) In one of the contemporary Jesuit Letters also, Pinhero writes 
of Akbar, that “ he follows the sect of the Verteas, who live together like 
monks in one body and undergo many penitential observances. They eat 
nothing that has had life. Before they sit down, they clean the spot with 
cotton brashes in case they sit on and kill the insects ”. (Maelagan’s Art. 
on ‘Akbar and the Jesuits ’ in J. A. S. B. Ixv, 1896, Part I. 70). The 
Italian traveller Pietro della Valle (c. 1626) describes a temple he saw at 
Cambay which belonged to t’ie race of Indians who shave their heads, (a 
thing unusnal to all others, who wear long hair like women), and are 
called * Verteas ’. (Ed. Grey, 1.104). Thevenot also (c. 1665) speaks of 
the Jaina monks as ‘Vartias’ and describes their manners and customs 
at some length. (Travels into the Levant, Tr. 1687, Part iii, 61, Oh. 
sxxvi). The priests of the .Tainas have been reputed from very 
remote times to possess great skill in astrology and other occult arts. 
(A. N. 1. 60, Tr. 1. 147 and III. 67, Tr. III. 98; Dabistan, Tr. Shea and 
Troyer. II. 210-6). 

The art of tracking footprints— the Puggy system,— as it is also 
called, is described by Barton, Sind Revisited, 1. 180 ; see also Yule, H. 
J.736. 

I. 332, 1. 17. The story of Sassi and Pannun. 

Barton repeats a popular derivation of the first name from Sansar 
me Suni’, ‘ Heard (renowned) in the world *. (Sind Revisited, 1. 128, note). 
But it seems to be the Sanskrit Shashin, one of the many names of the 
Moon. ‘Pannuu’, ‘Pannu’ or ‘Panhu’ also is derived most probably 
from the Sanskrit * Bhanu ’, the Sun. The legend is of some interest as 
indicating that the old channel of the Indus flowed directly from Brahma- 
nabad past Bhambor. Bhambor stands on the Gharo which ceased to be 
an arm of the Indus only within recent times. (I. B. 0. B2; Holdich, 
G. 1. 153). 

1. 335, 1. 9. Kad Murtaza Sorafhi, a resident of the village of Katiana. 

This is * Kutiana ’ now in Junagadh State, Kathiawad, about 25 
nules east of Porbandar and on the banks of the Bhadar. It is an old 
town and is said to derive its name from Kunti, a Oharap woman. (I. G. 

B. G. Vin. Kathiawad. 525). The sobriquet ‘Sorathi ’ is 
dcriyc| fipin the fact that Kutiana is in Sorath, Constable PI. 31 A 
v‘ ,|ry|tf3 
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1.347,1.8. T09FATU-Ii-KIE'AM 

I. 343, L 11 from foot They {tM Simraa] sprang from the Arabs 

of Ba,mra...:-who arrived in Sind in the 
fourth century of the Hijra. 

THe author means ‘ Samarra ’ on the Tigris in Iraq, the name of which 
was changed by the Ehalif Mut’asim into ‘ Surra-man-raa ‘ he who 
sees it, rejoices’, for the sake of good augury. It was from 836-892 A. C. 
the capital of the ‘Abbasides, but sank into insignificance after the 
return of the Khalifs to Baghdad. It is still, however, a place of 
pilgrimage, as two of the Slii'a Imams are buried there. (Q-uy Le Strange, 
in J. R. A. S. 1895, p. 39 ; L. E. 0. 53). 

I. 343, 1. S from foot. With the Vlamai Musawt, he drought to Sind. 

tl® is a misreading of J®. The person intended is Sayyad *Ali 
Musawi He is spoken of as “ the Sayyid ” in the very next sentence. 
(See 485 en/ra and also K. B. History of Sind, II. 38). 

Mut'alwi [Mat-‘Alwi, Mat of ‘AH] is so called from this ‘Ali Musawi. 
It is now known as Matari. (481 infra note). It is in the Hala Taluqa 
and lies about sixteen miles north of Haidarabad. (Hughes, 487). 
Constable 26 B c. 

I. 347, L 8 from foot. /Story of Chanesar and Laila. 

The name of the lady is here spelt as if it was the Arab MJ, 
but it seems to be really the Hindu Lila (or Lilavati) and it is so spelt 

at 263 ante. _ _ \ « . 

So, ‘ Kaunru ’ must be Kamarupa, and ‘ MargHin ’ (348, 1. 6) Mrig- 
naina deer-eyed. The Gujari queen of Raja Mansinha Tomar of 
Gwalior bore the latter name. Similarly, ‘ Mendra ' (p. 347, 1. 6) must be 
‘Mahendra’. 



13 ^ ' AiiBBEtNi n. 9, 1 . 6 from loot. 

VOL. II GHAZNAVIDES, GHORIS AND SLAVE KINGS. 

II. 3, Z. 1. He [ATberuni\ was indeUed to the 8idtan of Klmdrism for 
the opportunity of visiting Indict, for he was appointed hy 
Mm to accompany the embassies uMch he sent to Mahmud of 
Ghazni . . {Ahu Uihfln\... . is reportecl to have stayed forty 
years there {in Indui\. 
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Test 427, 1. 3), Rieu (Persian Catalogue, 1. 158) states that all the Mss. of 
Jurbadhaqani in the British Museum agree in reading the date as 402 H. 
Browne states that the latest event recorded by ‘Utbi relates to 411 H. 
(1020 A. G.), though the author is said to have died so late as 427 A. H. 
=1037 A.O, (L.H.P. II, 114). Dr. Nazim repeats the statement (M. G. 4), 
but in the last chapter, the date 413 H. '^•1" is clearly men- 

tioned in connection with the proceedings of the Vazir Alimad bin Hasan 
Maimandi. (Delhi Lith. of A.H. 1263, p. 478, 1. 8). The death of Mahmud’s 
brother Amir Nasr wliich took place, according to Gardezi, (Z. k. Text, 
79, 1. 7) in 412 H. is also explicitly mentioned, though the year is not 
specified. (‘Utbi, Dehli Text. 441, 1. 11 ; Reynolds’ Tr. 486). 

II. 15, ?. 4, The most ancient of fheselPersian translations of'TJtM] is 
that of Abvrl-Sharaf JarhasMni. 

Jurbadhaqan, also called Gulpayagan, is a place situated between 
Ispahan and Hamadan. Mirkhwand, Khwandamir, Firishta and other late 
compilers have all freely used and implicitly relied upon Jurbadhaqini’s 
Persian version and never turned to the Arabic original, but it is really 
of small value. Noldeke has shown that it is “ exceedingly free, the 
translator’s object being not so much to produce an accurate rendering, 
as a rhetorical imitation of the original. He changes, omits and adds as 
he pleases”. (Browne, op. dt. II. 471-2). He has also omitted several 
portions of the text, and to judge from Reynolds’ translation, which is 
extremely incorrect, muddled the proper names fearfully. Most of 
the errors and discrepancies which are found in the later epitomists 
are, in fact, due to their having used this secondhand authority instead 
of the original. 

II. 20, 1 . 9 and Footnote 2. There teas a clear fountain of water of 

the dimensions required iy the Hanafi 
law for pu7'ification, [that is, a cube of ten 
spans, q. «. the footnote]. 

Here ‘ ten spans'’ must be an error for ‘ ten cubits’ — — each of 
24 fingers or about 18 inches. 

“ Among the orthodox (Musalmans), it is generally held that if a dead 
body or any unclean thing falls into flowing water or into a reservoir 

more than ten cubits square, the water can be used It is for this 

reason that the pool near a mosque is never less than ten cubits square. 
If of that size, it is called deh dar deh (literally, 10 x 10). It may be, 
and commonly is, larger than this. It should be about one foot deep. 
(Sell, Faith of Islam, quoted in Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, s. v. 
Water). Babur tells us that he ordered such a tank to be carved out of 
a single mass of rock and he gives the dimensions as 10 by 10 cubits. (B. 

Gulbadan, Humayun Nama. Tr. A. S. Beveridge. 98). 

11. 20, 1 . 9. There was a clear fountain of water. If any filth were 

, ; ' thro wn into it, blade clouds collected, whirlwinds arose etc. 

. " ; 3 hi6" of Tvonder ’ reflects records the suryiva} of an ancierit 
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superstition. The spring was, wHat ttie Baddliists called a Nagahrada 
a ‘ Naga-lake ’ or ‘ dragon-fountain The Chinese monks, Fa Hian, Sung 
Yun and Hiuen-Tsiang naively relate wonderful tales about such 
springs in their Travels. The Nagas were believed to be demons, half men, 
half-brutes, who had the power of hurling down or stopping rain, piling 
snow, sending tempests of drifting or flying sand and hail, raising 
high winds, riding the clouds and gliding over the waters. These half- 
human, half-divine beings resided in such natural reservoirs and many 
circumstantial accounts of offended Nagas or ‘ Poison-dragons ’ spitting 
winds, rain and snow to punish those who had polluted the waters or 
otherwise incurred their displeasure arrest attention in the Pilgrims’ 
Joui’nals. (Beal, Buddhist Beeords, Fa Hian, I. xxix, xlii; Sung Yun, 
1, seii ; Hiuen Tsiang, Ibid, 25, 49, 64-6, 122, 137, 169). Dragon worship 
was, in fact, the religion ot the people in many parts of 
Afghanistan and the Indian frontier in the 6th and 7th centuries of the 
Christian era. The road to all happiness and prosperity was believed to 
lie in the propitiation of the Nagas or Dragons, while any offence 
given to them wittingly or unwittingly was sure to bring in its train 
the most dreadful calamities. (See A. M. T. Jackson’s Note in Bom. 
Gaz. L 502-503). 

Stories of such fountains are common also in other writers. Alberuni 
had heard of a well in the mountains of Farghana, “ where it begins to 
rain as soon as any one throws any dirty thing into it, also of a 
cave in Tabaristan, where heaven becomes cloudy as soon as it is polluted 
by filth and of a mountain between Herat and Sistan, where you hear a 
clear murmur as soon as it is defiled by human excrement ”. (Saehau’s Tr. 
of Mharu-l-Baqiya, or Chronology of Ancient Nations. 235). Abul 
speaks of a lake in the mountains of Lar between Kashmir and Tibet 
where “ a heavy fall of snow and rain ensues, if the flesh of an animal 
fall into it ”. (2in, Tr. 11. 363) . The strangest thing about the matter is 
that this old-world belief is not, even now, quite extinct. Sir Frederick 
Goldsmid was credibly informed that such' “ a mystic spring ” was actu- 
ally in existence in the mountains of Damaghan in Persia. “ It is said,” 
he writes, “ that when the Shah [Nasiru-d-din] passed through Damaghan 
en route for Mashhad, being incredulous of the story, he ordered some of 
his suite to throw dirt into the spring, when immediately such a wind 
arose, that the royal camp was rolled up like so much paper and the Shah 
was compelled to have the cistern completely cleaned out and purified 
before the wind would cease (Eastern Persia, p, 381). - , : - 

‘Utbi and Jurbadhaqani say that the fountain was in the Pass ^ of 
Ghurak or Ghuzak and that the site of the battle was between Ghaz- 
ni, Farwan and Lamaghan. Alberuni tells us that one of the tributaries 
of the Ghorwarand, that is the Kabul river, was the river of th’e Pass of 
Ghuzak, (Indica. Tr. I. 259) . But in ‘ Awfi’s version of the story, the 
fpunt^in is Jpcated at a place called or Nagharu (182 inffojf 
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II. 21, 1. 13. 
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(Nijiiamii-d-diii, Introduction to tlie Jawamia, 63, 252). Now Glifizak 
is mentioned by Baihaqi also as Basov Faj [or Pass] of 

frhiirak and as a place on the route from Ghazni to Hindustan {V£i infra ; 
Texfc.B02, 1. 7 f. f.). Sec also Text. 500, 1. 7 where there is another referenee 
to the place. The connecting link here is found in Muqaddasi who states 
.that there was at Shiyan (near Naghru) a place in the district of 
Askimasht, “ a wondei’ful spring.” iAhmn, Ed. Goeje, in B. G. A. viii. 303). 
Askimasht is apparently the Iskamish of our maps (Constable 22 C b). 
The conjecture may be offered that Shiyan is a miswriting of oW* 
* Shupian’ *. c. Hupian or Opian, which lies about five miles south of 
Parwan, three miles north of Oharikar and about twenty miles east of 
Ghorband. Opian possesses “many vestiges of antiquity” and is “dis- 
tinguished by its huge artificial mounds, from which copious antique 
treasures have been extracted”. (Masson, Journeys. III. 126, 161; 
Cunningham, A. Q. 1. 21 and Map. Ill; Beal, loc. cit. I. 55, 59; II. 285 
Notes). The wonderful spring of Shiyan may have been, therefore, near 
Parwan and tlie ‘Vqha or Pass may have been that of Ghurak, i. e. 
Ghurband, which' is said by some to have been so called because it lay on 
the route to Ghur or Ghor. The fact that Parwan is called ‘Paryan’ in 
the MalfuzaH-Timmi (E. D. III. 401; A. N. I. Tr. 540) may also 
indicate that the place was associated in the popular imagination with 
‘ Paris’ or ‘ Fairies,’ and believed to have something uncanny or super- 
natural about it. The phenomenon which was responsible for the panic 
in Jayapal’s host was, no doubt, a snow-storm and 'Wood assures that a 
whole party of his former fellow-travellers was actually destroyed in the 
Pass of Ghorband by a violent one when traversing it. (Journey. 123). 
n. 21, 1, 13. There is no alternative for us hut to destroy our property, 
XXX cast our children into the fire and rush on each 
other mfh stmrd and spear etc. 

This is an early allusion to the ‘ Johar’ or Juhar, ‘Shaka’ ox* 
‘Sakha’ in Muhammadan literature, though there is an older one in 
Biladuri, who says that when Dahir, the King of Sind, was slain, his 
wife set fire to the fort and burnt herself wdth all her handmaids. 
(E. D. 1. 122; Eeinaud, op. cit 170, 198). But the practice must be of 
much greater antiquity as,Qaintus Gurtius (IX. 4) mentions it. “ When 
Alexander the Great marched during his retreat, against the Agalassoi, 
they were routed after an obstinate defence, but the survivors, who were 
said to number 20000, set fire to the town and east themselves with their 
wives and children into the flames (V. Smith. E. H. I. 91 and note). 
The popular derivation of this word ‘ Johar ’ is from ‘ Jiva ’ ‘ life ’ and 
, hara ’ taking ’, as in C. H. I. III. 19 note, but this is rejected by Sir G. 

; Griemon. He traces it“to the Jatugriha, the house of shell-lac and other 
tn^mm^ble materials which the Kauravas had perfidiously prepared in 
‘ hurning to death the Pandavas. (Mdhabhdrata, 1. 141-161). 

, is said to occur in Jaina litej-atwi®, 
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(V. Smith’s Note in Akbar the Great Mogul, 72; Crooke’s Note in Tod, 
A. A. R., I. 310). 

II. 21, ?. 21. [Peace ims made] on condition of receiving 1,000,000 
dirams of royal stamp and fifty elephants. 

They were not royal dirhams but Shdhiya dirhams. The words in the 
text of ‘Utbi (Dehli Lith., 26, 1. 8) are clearly J Iwih, which must 

mean ‘8hd1d dirhams’ — dirhams struck by the SMMya rulers of Waihind, 
Elsewhere, also, in his account of the booty obtained at Bhimnagar, 
‘Utbi says that “ the stamped coin amounted to seventy thousand thousand 
ShdMija dirhams ” Oyr’ (Text, 290, 1. 11), not ‘ royal 

dirams as in Dowson, at 35 infra. It is significant that ‘Utbi does not use 
the word when dirhams are mentioned in other places. The reason 
probably is that the dirhams spoken of in those passages were not the 
BhaM mintages but the dirhams of Sultan Mahmud. For instance, all 
that he states in connection with the capture of Multan is that the 
indemnity demanded was “ twenty thousand thousand dirams ”. [32 
infra-, Text. 263, 1. 13]. The total money value of the booty 
carried off after the Qanauj expedition is similarly estimated at “ three 
thousand thousand dirams”, >— (50 infra-, Text, 408, 1. 9 ). 
The specific references to Bhahiya dirhams in connection only with Jaipal 
and Bhimnagar which was in Shahiya territory and the deliberate 
omission of the qualifying denomination in all other passages are, I 
suggest, of pregnant significance. 

II. 23, 1. 6 from foot. The Baja [Jmjapala] teas contented to offer the 

best things in his most distant provinces to the 
conqueror, on condition that the hair on the 
crowns of their heads should not he shaven off. 

This direct reference to still another * Hindu Institution ’ is note- 
worthy. Hiuen Tsiang remarks in the 7th century, that the Hindus wore 
a little knot of hair on the crowns of their heads, (Tr, Beal, I. 75). In 
the 16th, Du Jarrie records that when a Brahman of Labor “ who had 

determined to turn Christian cut off his " sendi ’—the long 

lock of hair they let grow on the top of the head as a mark of gentilisro, 
the Pagans were filled with consternation as they had never seen any 
one do such a thing before”. (Payne, Akbar and the Jesuits, 141-2). Sir 
Thomas Roe’s chaplain, Edward Terry, also mentions the Hindu custom 
of shaving off the hair from the head, reserving only a lock on the 
crown, but he adds, in a grotesquely blundering fashion, that thm is 
“ for Mohomet to pull them into Heaven ” ! (Early Travels in India,' Edf 
Foster, 308). Ghotikat is even now, a term of reproach which is applied 
in the' Punjab, to those who have, on conversion to Islam, neub off the 
‘ Ohoti ’ or Hindu scalp-lock. (Ibbetson, Punjab Etfmo^aphy, quote(Tin 
Orooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-Western RrotinCcs, 17. 226). But 
perhaps the oldest notice of this peculiar feature^of fliadu manners is tb 
be found in Megasthenes. He haslaft it oh,iie#rd that if any Indian 
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II. 28, 1. 7 from foot. 



is guilty of a very heinous offence, tlie King orders his hair to be 
cropped, this being the punishment to the last degree infamous” 
(Fragment xxvii. Tr. in McOrindle, Ancient Indians described by 
Megasthenes and Arrian, Ed. 1877, pp, 73-4). The excision of the 
scalp-lock iShikhd or ckoti) would thus appear to have been 
regarded as a stigma or symbol of infamy and social degradation even 
about 303 B.O. 

II. 26, 1. 2 from foot On Thursday, 8tli of Muliarr am, 392 E. 

Gardezi, the author of the contemporaneous has the 

same date but gives the week-day as Saturday. (Ed. Nazim, 66, 1. 11). He 
is followed in the T. A. (6, 1. 2 f. f.) and B. (I. ll=Tr.'’l. 19). P. makes 
it Monday (I. 24, 1. 8), though the date given by all these three authors 
also is 8th Muharram. As 1st Muliarram 392 H. corresponded to 
Thursday, 20th November 1001 A. 0., {vide Burnaby, Jewish and 
Muhammadan Calendars or Pillai, Indian Ephemeris, Vol. Ill), 8th 
Muharram or 27th November must have been a Thursday and not a 
Saturday or Monday. ‘Utbi is thus right and those who differ from him 
must be mistaken. 

II, 28, 1. 7 from foot. The conqtmt ofBhdtia. 

Bhera, Ucheh, Bhatner, Bbatinda and even Bhawalpurhave been put 
forward as identifications of Bhatiya, but all, except Bhera, are ruled 
out by the crucial test of strategetieal considerations. The capture of 
Waihind had merely opened Mahmud’s way into the Northern Punjab 
and he had only just acquired the power of extending his incursions to 
the other side of the Indus. He had not even crossed that river and it is 
difficult to conceive how he could have advanced so far into the interior 
of an unknown continent as Ucheh, Bhatner, Bbatinda or Bhawalpur, 
without possessing a single base of operations within its borders, any 
means of keeping up his communications or of preventing the rulers 
whose territories he had invaded from cutting off his retreat. None of 
these four towns is less than three hundred miles distant from Waihind 
and it would not have been possible to reach any of them without 
opposition in crossing several of the Punjab rivers. Mahmud is not 
said to have crossed any other river than the Indus to reach 
Bhera, which lies on the Jhelum, the very next river to the Indus, 
and only about 80 miles distant from Waihind. It lies, in fact, “ on the’ 
ancient trade-route between India and Afghanistan and is even now 
the largest and the most prosperous commercial town in the Western Pun- 
jab . (I.Q, s.n.). The two great routes of the caravans from the Salt 
Eange diverged at Bhera and here also was the most frequently used 
■ ferry on the Jhelum”. (Cunningham, A.G.I. 156). We know that the 
. river ,was crossed at Bheda by the Chinese pilgrim Pa Hian. (Beal, 
Buddhist Records, I, xxxi). Bhera has also figured prominently in the 
history of all invasions of India from the north-west, it is recorded 
; , ^iBOng fre , Quests of Chingiz Khan’s general Turtai, who sacked it 
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and afterwards proceeded to beleaguer Multan. {Tankh4 Jikan KusM, 
392 infra). Eaverty was of opinion that th’e island on the JHelum from 
which Shihabu-d-din Tamiini vainly attempted to repel the advance of 
Timur was near Bhera. (Mihran, 279 note). Babur notes that Bhera 
was on “ the border of Hind ” and he captured and held it to ransom in 
his very first invasion of 1519 A.O. {Tiiziik in E.D. IV. 230, 233). Else- 
where, he speaks of Bhera as if it was the furthermost outpost on the 
Hindustan Frontier. “ The Kingdom of the Lody Afghans,” he writes, 
'''extended from Bhera to Bihar ” (Tuzwh-i-Bdburi in E. D. IV. 259) 
and he exultingly records that “ the countries from Bhera to Bilwr 
which’ were under his dominion yielded a revenue of fifty erores 
E. D. IV. 262). 

When Humayhn fled to the Punjab after the rout of Qanauj, it was 
at Bhera that the treacherous Kamran and ‘Askari deserted him as they 
wanted to march to and take possession of Kabul. (T. A. 203. 1. 9=:E. D. 
V. 206). Bhera was sacked by Babur’s grandson, Mirza Muhammad Hakim 
also, during his invasion of Hindustan. {ATcbarnama, Tr. III. 508, Note). 

Again, when Prince Aurangzeb was sent to reconquer Qandahar, in 
1059 H. with S‘adu-lla Khan the Vazir as his colleague and director, he 
was ordered to march from Multan to Bhera, where S‘adu-lla was to join 
him with his own army and they were to proceed from that base to Kabul 
via Bangash. {' Amal-i~.Sali?i, Test. III. 72, 1. 6; ShaJi Jahm Nama 
in E. D. VII. 89). Bhera, in fact, was a conspicuous point d’appui 
in the North-western Punjab and the spot from which military opera- 
tions could be most advantageously conducted. It was the thoroughfare 
of every invading army — a bey-position, or strategic pivot the 
importance of which is demonstrated by historical facts which it will 
not do to ignore. 

11. 30, Foot-note. Firishta says 280 [elephants were captured] and 
MlrTchond 120, hut does not notice that this was the 
personal share of the Sultan. 

Neither of these authors takes notice of the point because it does not 
stand in need of any. The question of the ‘ personal share ’ of the Sultan 
does not at all arise. Elephants were not allowed, at this time, and for 
long afterwards, to be retained by private individuals or subjects, and 
every animal which was captured in battle, fell ipso facto to the share of 
the Sultan. See infra 40, where ‘tJtbi explicitly states that after the 
sack of Th'anesar, “ all the elephants were driven into the camp of the 
Sultan, except one which had fled and could not be found ”. Beholds* 
rendering is, “ they were all brought to the Sultan’s halter-place ”. {he. 
395). Amir Khusrau tells us that after the conquest of Deogirin 7(^ H., 
M aKTr Kafur gave orders that “ the soldiers should retain the booty they 
had acquired, with the exception of horses, elephants and treasure, which' 
were to be reserved for the Sultan {Khazainurl-Futuk in B.D. HI, 7(. 
See also ibid. 91-2). All the elephants captured by Balkan from Tughril 
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II. 81, last line. 


and by Prince Ulugh Khan in the raid of Jajnagar are explicitly 
stated by Barani to have been reserved for the Sultan. (E. D. III. 120 and 
235). All the elephants captured by Firiiz Tughlaq in his campaigns 
in Bengal and the jungles of Orissa or sent to him as gifts or tribute by 
Sultan Sikaudar and the Raja of Jajnagar are said, by Shams-i-Siraj, 
to have been led and mustered before the Sultan and carried off along 
with himself to Delhi. (T. F, 175, 1. 16; E. D. Ill, 316). 

Budauui says in illustration of Islam Shah Suri s ambition to 
establish an absolute autocracy and one-man rule, that he “ would not 
allow any Amir to keep more than a sorry female elephant, adapted only 
for carrying baggage (Text I. 384. Tr. I. 496=B. D. V. 487). The 
author of the Waqiat-i-MusUaqi declares that in the last two or 
three years of his reign, Islam Shah did not present to any of his Amirs 
a single elephant. (B. D. IV. 504 note). Elephants were occasionally 
bestowed by the Saltans of Dehli as marks of special favour on their sub- 
jects and great Amirs and leaders of arinies do appear to have kept them, 
but it was a regal privilege which was jealously guarded and its assump- 
tion without permission was regarded as an overt act of treason or 
rebellion. {J'abaqat-l-Nasiri in E. D. II. 338, 343 post; Text 192, 1. S, 
198, 1. 10 ; Raverty's Tr. 650 note, and 662). The gift of an elephant was 
a special favour. (Ibid. 252, 1. 19) . 

But evidence still more direct is available. It appears from a QasUa 
of the contemporary poet, Parrukhi, that the rule was to divide the booty 
collected after a battle in the presence of Saltan Mahmud himself. 
Ordinary articles were, after valuation by experts, distributed among 
the soldiers, but “ all precious stones, arms and elephants, to the value 
atone fifth of the total spoils were set apart for the Sultan’'. (M. G. 
138). Baihaqi also explicitly states that all the elephants were under' 
the direct control of the , Sultan Mas'ud, (349, 488) and that they were 
annually reviewed by him in person. (M. G. 139). Indeed, Nizamu-d-din 
Ahmad explicitly states that in those early days, no one had the right to 
keep elephaiits except the Badshah. (T. A. 33, 1. 10; see also P. I. 69, 1. 9). 

Dr. Nazim gives the purport of ‘Utbi’s words thus : “ He [‘Utbi] 
states that the booty was so immense that the share of the Sultan 
alone amounted to 120 elephants, besides, gold, silver and arras.” (M. (3-. 
101). Altogether, only 1^ were captured and all of them formed part 
of the Saltan’s share. Not one went to anybody else. The words used 
by ‘Utbi are V*” and there is no qualifying epithet corresponding 
to ‘personal’ or ‘special’ in the Arabic text. (Dehli Lith. 260,1.8). 
Reynolds’ translation is “ a hundred and sixty (sic) elephants augmented 
in this victory the stables of the royal stM, with an enormous booty in 
? money and weapons.” (p. 324). All that Gardezi states is that 280 
; eleph^ta were captured, (Z. A. 67, 1. 9). 

Jffe[AM-hFatuh Daud] determined, .-to load all his 
<;v Jl ' property on elephants and carry it off to Swandfib, 





and he left Multan empty- 

This asseveration is, on the face of it, so preposterous, that Raverty 
hazarded the almost equally amazing eonjeeture that ‘ Sarandib ’ must 
stand for Kachh BhuJ. (Mihran, 325n). But as he has not advanced any 
reason for the pronouncement, it seems scarcely necessary to discuss it. 
Br. Nazim makes Daud fly to “an island in the Indus”. (M. Gr. 97). 
It seems futile to indulge in farther speculations and surmises, but if it 
is at all worth while to do so, * Debal-Sind ’ would appear to be a more 
plausible restoration. Muhammad-i-Qasim is said to have sent the 
prodigious treasure acquired at Multan to Debal by boats with a view 
to its ultimate transportation to Baghdad. (Chaehnama in E. D. I. 207 
and note). 

The Qaramata rulers of Multan were closely associated with Debal 
and Mansura. In fact, the Ism‘aili heresy seems to have found its way 
into Sind and the Punjab mainly through Debal, which was the great 
entrepot of commerce with other parts of Asia, Mahmud of Ghazna is 
known to have led a punitive expedition against Khaflf, the ruler of 
Mansura, because he was “ an apostate Muhammadan ” or Qarmatian. 
(249 infra), Khafif was most probably a Sumra and the letter from the 
chief of the Druses to Shaikh Ibn Samar bin Raja Bal exhorting him 
to “bring back Baud the Younger, into the true religion” indicates 
clearly that the Qarmatians of Multan were closely connected with the 
Sumra chiefs of Upper as well as Lower Sind, i.e. with Mansura as well 
as Debal. (See Elliot’s Note, 491 infra), ‘Utbi, though learned in the 
history of Islamic conquest, was almost entirely ignorant of Indian 
geography and he seems to have mixed up ‘ Sarandib ’ with ‘ Sind-Debal ’ 
or ‘ Debal-Sind 

Firishta [1. 24, 1. 1 f. f.] speaks of AbH-Path-i-Daud as the grandson 
of Shaikh Uamid Lody, and the error is reproduced and propagated in 
0. H. I. III. 14, although it had been demonstrated and denounced long 
ago by Raverty. (Mihran, 325 note). ‘ Lody ’ must be a miswriting of 
Lawi, who was the son of Ghalib. Mas'udi {Prairies, I. 377 ; Sprenger, 
384 ; E.D. I. 21), Istakhri (Ed. Goeje, 175, 1. 7] and Ibn Hauqal (E. D. I. 
36) all say that the rulers of Multan were descended from Usama bin 
Lawi bin Ghalib, an Arab of the tribe of Quraish, the same to which 
Muhammad belonged. The Lodis are known to have been Afghans and 
“ there were no Lodis, nor Lodi rulers ”, as Raverty incisively states, “ia 
Multan, at this time nor centuries afterwards ”. 

IL 33, 1. 13. Victory near WaiMnd. 

Nothing more specific than this can be gathered from the Chronicles, 
but it is stated in the Official Gazetteers of the districts of Attoek, and 
Rawalpindi and by Delmerick also in his History of the.G^kais (J. A. 
S. B. ?rTi , (1871), p. 71) that, according to a traditipnjtill current in the 
locality, this battle was fought in the plain of Oha^ between Hazro aud 
Atak. Waihind, which is fifteen miles above A.tak on the left bank of uto 
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Indus, is, by its position on the river, a place of strategetical importance, 
and Alexander The Great is generally thought to have crossed the Indus 
at Waihind. (Smith, E.H.I. 55). It appears to have been regarded as a 
military station of consequence even so late as the reign of Akbar, 
During the campaign against the Baushanais or Tirikis in 994-6 H. 
(1586-7 A.O.), Madhav Sinha. the brother of Baja Man Sinha of Amber, 
was stationed at Waihind with a well-appointed army and was, consequent- 
ly, able on a critical occasion, to come to Man Sinha’s assistance and 
rout the Afghans. (B. 11. 365, Tr. II. 366; see also T.A. in E.D.V. 455 
note). 

Baverty, misled by a blundering gloss of F’s, confounds Waihind 
with Bhatinda, and avers that Bhatinda was the capital of Jaipal, whose 
kingdom he extends to the Hakra or Wahinda, (N. A.820 ;T)- N. Tr. 
79-80 note), but both these assertions are demonstrably erroneous. The 
nameless Hindu History of Kashmir which he relies upon so implicitly 
and cites so frequently (T. N. Tr. 453, 455, 460 Notes) is a modern 
compilation of no value. 

II. 33, Z. 7 from foot. Brahmanpal, son of Andpal. 

I venture to say with some confidence that is a misreading of 

‘Utbi and his copyists do not appear to have ever known what 
to make of the outlandish name Tarojanpal (Trilochanapala). Here it 
is written Brahmanpal, elsewhere (47, 48, 50 infra), it assumes the form 
‘ Puru Jaipal ’ and in some Mss. of Jurbadhaqanfs translation ‘ Perou 
Hebal’. {IHd. 47 note). Even Dr. Nazim has not been able to escape the 
pitfall. He says that Anandapala’s army was placed under the command 
of Brahmanpal his son and defeated in the battle of Waihind in 399 H. 
(M. (3-. 90), but (Delhi lith. 279, 1. 3 or Labor lith. 224) is, like 

‘Perou Hebal’ and ‘Puru Jaipal’, really nothing but with the 

Nwgtas misplaced. 

II. 34, Z. 5. Capture of Bhhnnagar. 

E. calls it the ‘ Fort of Bhim ’ (I. 26, 1. 4 f. f,). B. confuses it with 
Thana Bhim or Thana Bhawan which is a place in Muzaffarnagar 
district. (Constable 25 B e). ‘Unsuri asserts that the treasure had 
aceumulated since the time of the Pandava Bhima, (Ditean, p. 60, verse 
3; E.D. IV, 173 note). Beinaud surmised that the place must have 
derived its name, not from that mythical giant, but from Bhimadeva of 
the Shahiya dynasty, while Elliot was inclined to think that “ this town 
of Bhim was on the spot called Bhawan, which lies about a mile from the 
fort [of Nagarkot] and Bhim is a mistake arising from its presumed 
foundation by the heroic Bhim ”. (445 infra). 

All these conjectures are unhistorical. The correct name was pro- 
bably Bhmmagar. Nagarkot is not specially associated in Hindu 
tradition with the Papd^va giant and the name may have been derived 
frbla one of the names of the Devi who is the consort of 

H ^he explanation has suggested itself to me in the course 
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of a stuSy of the Travels of Hiuen-Tsiang who writes : “ To the nort h- 
east of the city x x x x 60 li or so, we come to a high mountain on 
which is a figure of the wife of Ishvara Deva...... .This is Sterna Dev>L 

All the people of the better class and the lower orders, too, declare that 
this figure was self-wrought. It has the reputation of working miracles, 
and therefore is venerated (worshipped) by all, so that from every part 
of India men come to pay their vows, and seek prosperity thereby. Both 
poor and rich assemble here from every part, near and distant ”. (Tr. 
Beal, I, H3 note; see also Ibid. II. 214, where there is a reference to the 
worship of the foot-print of Bhima, i . «., Durga, Parvati, Bhavani, 
Kali etc.) in another place also. 

The temples in the fort itself as well as in Bhawan are dedicated to 
the worship of Bhima as Amba or Vajreshwari Devi, and the name 
‘ Bhavan ’ is merely due to the fact that every temple raised to a female 
deity or ShaJeti is called ‘ Bhavan \ as Elliot himself says. (445 infra). 
The temple at Nagarkot is said, by the author of the Wdqidt-i-Mushctdqi, 
to have been sacred to Devishankar (E. D, IV. 554) and Nizamuddin 
Ahmad also observes that Bhavan was an idol-temple of Mahamaya, (T. 
A. 303, 1. 8, E. D. V. 368), another name of the same goddess. The Devi 
[of] Shankara and Mahamaya are synonymous with Bhima or Bhavani, 
Parvati, Bhairavi, Durga, Kali, Amba, Jagdhatri etc. 

II. 3S, 1 . 13. Among the booty was a house of silver, like to the houses 
of rich men, the length of which was thirty yards and the 
breadth fifteen. It could he taken to pieces and put to- 
gether again. And there was a canopy supported on 

two golden and two silver poles which had been cast in 
moulds. 

This yard ((fj'*) must be the cubit of about eighteen inches. The 
canopy must have been what the old Jaina annalists of Gujarat call a 
Mandapika. The author of the Suhrita Sankirtana, a Jaina chronicle 
written in 1227 A.O., states that the King of Sapadlaksha, i.e. Sambhar, 
presented to Ajayapala Chalubya, King of Gujarat, a silver Maniapika 
as a feudatory’s offering to his suzerain. (B. G. I. 194). A MandapiJca 
of gold is also said to have been captured in battle by Damara, the 
general of Bhimadeva Chalukya from Kar^a, the King of OKedi, and to 
have been presented by Bhima to the god Somanath. (Ibid. I. i. 163). 

‘Unsuri also speaks of this ‘ house of silver,’ but calls it a throne of 
pure silver which had belonged at one time to the Papdava Bhima, from 
whom, he supposed or surmised that Bhimnagar had derived its name, 
(Diwdn, Lucknow Lith. of 1922 A. 0., p. 60, verse 11). But ‘Dtbi’s 
description is more graphic and precise and indicates that it was a 
folding pavilion made of silver for being used in royal journeys and 
progresses, and not a throne. . •/ 

II. 38, 1 . 2. Arslanu-l-J dzib {was posted] to the left wing. 

Is the sobriquet ‘ Jazib ’ or ‘ Baverty eontends that 



‘ Jazib ’ is an “ error on the part of some early copyist lor 

SC Ca 4udly toUowed by BnsbU Sie 

<r N Ti. 118 Note). But he is evidently speaking without booh, u e 

2bS*‘lSylp... aa " 

'^.N. 

11^39 i 18 and Footnote. A stone was found fhere m the temp e o 

It [the word ‘ Budda’] cannot he meant for 

an idol, as that word is Persian- [Foot-note). 
The foot-note is likely to mislead, and should be read in connection 

* _ . . i-knf « i-i'.iD. TnfliaTi« «?i¥e the name of hudd to an icioi . 


Sailaman iGeylon) breed famous for military purposes- 
can be little doubt that the readings ‘Alashin ^ Musalmau and 
i’ are copyists’ errors. [Vide Elliot’s Note 455 infra). Taver- 
that the Lphants of Ceylon were famous for «ouray 
It reason, much sought after in India even m his day. (Travels 
[ 276). His contemporary, Thevenot, also bears witness to i 
min which they were held. (Travels into the Levant. Eng. Tr. of 
iii 45) The fame of the species is of ancient date. The trade 
,ts between Ceylon and the mainland is mentioned by Aelian 
aird Christian century, Oosmas Indikopleustes in the Sixth, 

230) Odoriein the Fourteenth, ‘Abdu-r-razzaq in the Fifteenth 

"lll)’andRibeiro in the Sixteenth. The last author observes 

> Dharmapala of Ceylon (c. 1597 A.O.) used to sell 20 oi 30 
"every year to the Mogor at a very high price . (Barbosa, 
s, II. 41 and 1134 Note). 

lameof the island is written oUr- by Utbis f J 

raneous poet Mas‘ud S‘ad Salman’s spelling is (B- D. IV. 
is not improbable that ‘Utbi himself wrote OM^ and hat 
shave altered the ^ ha ’into a ‘mim’. 

ister, Op. eit. 61, 293), Rashidu-d-din and Abdu-r-razzaq (E. D. 
h5Mieclion.\t may be worth while ajso to draw attention to 
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tHe fact tliat wild elepKants were found, in former times and are, even 
now, in the Siwalik range in the neighbourhood of Thanesar. Thornton 
states in his article on Hastinapur, the traditional capital of the Kauravas, 
which lies about 20 miles N. E. of Meerut and 60 miles south-east of Tha- 
nesar, that “ these animals abound in the forest about 60 miles north of 
Hastinapur, at the south-western base of the Siwalik range”. Hastinapur 
itself is said by him to derive its name from Basti-Blephant. (Gaz. 401). 
May it not be that these ‘ Sailamani elephants’ of the Raja of Thanesar 
were those found in the Siwalik Hills close to Thanesar? Ceylonese 
elephants are generally Muknas, that is tutkless (Yule, H. J. s. v. Mukna), 
and perhaps all that is really meant is that these Thanesar elephants 
resembled the Ceylonese species in that respect. 

11. 42, 1. 3. Sabli, son of Shahi, son of BamM x x xx came forward, 
offering Ms allegiance and Ms services as guide. 

As the variants are Jf) J:^ and he may be the Jangi, Japki or 
Ohapki, who is said to have been governor of the fort of Kalanjar in 
the hills, by Baihacii. (61 and 92 infra). The Jakki or Chakki Hindu, 
who is agaiir mentioned in the same author’s account of Mas'ud’s expedition 
against Hansi as the commander of a fort near Jhelum, may perhaps 
be the very same individual. (140 infra’, Text, 88, 169, 2U, 664). ‘ Bamhi’ 
is spelt Bihmi in the Dehli lith. (397, 1. 10) and the name may be 
read as Bhimi. The infamous Kashmir queen Didda was the maternal 
grand-daughter of Bhlma Shahi of Waihind and her father was a Prince 
of Lohar (Duff, C. I. 91). It is possible that a son or grandson of Bhima 
Shahi had also married into the Lohar family and that this Sabli, Japki 
or Janki was the issue of that union and thus related to both families. 

This fort of Kalanjar appears, (Baihaqi, Text, 664, 1. 3 f. 1), to have 
lain north of the Jhelum in the pass leading into Kashmir. Sir A, Stein 
has identified it with Kotli in Kashmir, Lat. 33 -38'' N., Long. 78 -53^ B, 
Kotli lies to the north of Jhelum and in tSe Kills to the north-west ^of 
Punch. These hills were held, till early in the nineteenth century, by 
petty chiefs known as the Rajas of Kotli. (Art. on Ancient Geography of 
Kashmir in J. A. S. B. 1899, p. 129 ; Rdjatarangini, Trans. II. 433 Note). 
Gardezi, Nizamu-d-din and P. inform us that Kbwaja Alimad Hasan, 
the Vazir of Mahmud, was imprisoned in the fort of Kalanjar of which 
Janki was the governor. (Z, A., 96, 1. 16 ; T. A. p. 11 ; F. I. 40, 1. 4 f. f.). ? 

The man was probably a cadet of the rnling family of Lohar, not the 
Raja himself, as is suggested in the C. H, I. (III. 18), hut a brother or 
nephew who aspired to oust his relative .and pave bis own way to the 
throne. He was, in fact, one of those domestic traitors who have al ways 
been common, both before and since, in all ruling ^ynasties. He had 
gone over and offered his services to the invader only with thatobjeot. But 
when Mahmud bad to retire discomfited from lAihai*, :this, Sabli, Janki 
or Chakki was consoled and had to be content ^th.the governorship of 
Kotli. the nearest frontier fortress of the.ptswfee,:as the prize for ’srhjch 
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he had stahed everything was out of reach. 

II. 42, 1. 17. He arrived at the fort of Barba in the eotmtry of Hardat. 

Elliot notes the variants ‘ Barma’ and ‘ Bur dor’, but the name is 
clearly written Si ‘ Barana^ by Gardezi (Z. A. 75, 1. 4). whose work was 
not accessible to him and there is no doubt now as to the situation of 
the fort. A copper-plate inscription relating to this ruling family has 
been found at Baran or* Bulandshahr. Haradatta's name is explicitly 
mentioned in this record as that of the seventh of the line of Dor (Do^ 
Ghauhan) Eajis of the town. The inscription is dated Y. S. 1233— 
1177 A.’0. and is edited in J. A. S. B. 1869, Pt. i. 21*27. Sec also Growse, 
Bulandshahr, 40. 

II, 43, 1. 5. Capture ofKulchand’s B'ort. 

Gardezi gives the name of the fort as Mahawan (Z. A. 75, 1. 9) and 
‘Dnsuri calls it Mahawin {Dmm, p. 101, verse 2). See also T. A. 7, 1. 5 
f. f. Knlchand (Kulaehandra) is a common Hindu name and it has been 
supposed that he was some subordinate of the Eajii, of the country and 
merely the castellan or governor of the fort. But the manner in which 
‘Utbi speaks of him militates decisively against any such supposition. 
Whatever the correct form of the name may really be, it seems certain 
that he was one of the greatest and most powerful sovereigns of his day 
in India. The description whidi follows leaves little room for doubt on 
that head. He is said to have been “ a Satanic leader who had assumed 
superiority over all other rulers, defeated, put to flight every one he had 
fought with and possessed a great army, numerous elephants and strong 
forts, which were secure from attack and capture ”. This means, if words 
have any meaning, that he was not a second-rate territorial chief or 
governor, one of the small fry of feudatories and vassals, but a real Triton 
among the minnows, a man who represented one of the five or six Great 
Powers of Continental India in his day. And this inference is 
corroborated and confirmed by the concrete f..et, that after his defeat, 
Mahmud was able to capture no less than 185 of his elephants. ‘Utbi, 
Gardezi (Z. A. 75, L 14) and Khwandamir (E. D. IV. 178) agree in this 
statement, and it indicates that he must have possessed and brought to the 
battle-field many more, as some must have been able to make their escape. 

The number of elephants which an Indian Eaja could command in 
those days, provides a fairly reliable criterion, if not absolutely crucial 
test, of the extent and magnitude of his power. Thus, when Mahmud 
encountered Jayapala, the latter is said to have brought 300 elephants to 
the theatre of war (Z. A. 66, 1. 2) and surrendered 50 as the price of 
peace. (27 ante). The Sultan's defeat of Biji Rai of Bhatiya yielded one 
hundred and twenty (30 ante), and the capture of 270 after the final rout 
of jTrilochanapala on the Rsdiib must have helped to seal the fate of 
his dynasty. (61 infra). The great strength of Ganda, Raja of Kalanjar, 
lay in -a battalion of 640 war-elephants, of which 580 fell into the 
alter bis pusillanimous flight. (Z. A, 77, 1. 11; 78, 1, 8; 
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X. A- 7, 1. 20). Tlie potty Rajii of Baraa was let off witH a tribute of 
thirty elephants and the equally powerless KaehhwaH chief of Gwalior 
was able to secure immunity by yielding thirty-five (Z. A. 79, 1. 6 f. f.), 
but Qanda was so plentifully supplied with them that he was supposed to 
be able to spare SCO and mulcted in that number. (Ibid. 80, 1. 6), 
Similarly, wc arc told at a later period, that when Jayachchandra, the 
great Raja of Banaras, was defeated and slain at Chandawar, 100 or 300 
elephants were captured by the victor (223, 297, infra) out of a total of 
700 which he is said, by another authority, (261 infra), to have been able 
to muster and bring to the field. 

Moreover, ‘Utbi declares (1. 3 f. f.) that in this battle “ nearly fifty 
thousand of Kulchand’s followers were killed or drowned”, which, even 
if overstated, indicates that he must have been one of the greatest among 
the rulers of his times. 

In view of these facts, I venture to offer the suggestion that this name 

(X" should be read as ‘Kakalla (or Kokalla) Chid’ or as ‘ Kal- 

Chidi, or [Kalaehari?]. He took up his position in the great jungle near 
Mahaban, with a view to intercept the invader. This town is situated at 
a strategic point near the Jumna and has often figured in later military 
history. “ A short distance west of it”, writes Thornton, “the Jumna 
is passable by a much frequented ford, by which Jaswant Rao Holkar 
fled from the Doab ”, after the rout of his great army by General Lake 
at Farrukhabad in 1804 ; and here also in 1805, “ Amir Khan crossed 
in his incursion into the Duab and subsequently recrossed, in his flight 
from the British army ”. (Gaz, 640). 

Chedi is one of the many Sanskrit names of tlie Jumna and that 
river formed the boundary between the empire of Qanauj and the king- 
dom of the Kalachuris or Ohedis of Tripura in the south-east, from very 
early times, (Vaidya, H. M. H. I., 11, 105, 134), The Chedi country lay, 
according to Mr.Pargiter, “ along the south bank of the Jumna, from the 
OHambal on the north-west to Karwi on the south-east. Its limit 
southwards was the plateau of Malwa and the hills of Bundelkhand , 
(J.A.S.B. 1895, Pt. 1, 253). The KalaeKuris have been inseparably asso- 
ciated with the Jumna from the very inception of their power and they 

are indebted for the alternative designation, Chedi, to the fact of their 
sway having extended to the Ohedi, t. c., the Jumna. This accounts also 
for Kakalla Kalaehuri or Chedi having posted himself at Mahaban, wMcF 
lies near the left or eastern bank of the Jumna. (I. G. XVI. 427). He had 
done so with a view to obstruct the progress of Mahmud and prevent Mm 
from crossing over and sacking Mathura which lay on the opposffemde of 
the river. As Kakalla II is believed by experts to J^ave j^igned from 
about 1000 to 1020 A.O. (Duff. 0.1. 105, 293 j V{udya.mMm I, m. 188), 

the chronology offers no difficulty. His son Gangeya said 

by 'Alberuni to have been reigning in or about 1080^^ and we have i 
from another Musalinaa contemporaryi that Banaras formed a 
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part o£ Ms extensive dominioBS in. 424 A. H. — 1034 A. C. A Hindu record 
also found at Piawan shows that Gangeya was in power in 103S A.C. and 
there can be little doubt that he reigned from about from 1020 to 1040 A .0. 
(Duff. 118, 121 apud C.A.S.E. XXL 113 ; Bpig. Ind. II 304). The fact .of 
the matter is that this Gangeya Ghedi is no other than the Chand Ival, i.e. 
Chid ( ) Kai of ‘Utbi and Gardezi and their copyists. And this will 

stand out clearly if we bear in mind that ‘Utbi speaks of him as “ one of 
the greatest Mngs of Hind, who in his pride and self-sufficiency, thought 
that he held the Pleiades in his hand even while sitting The site of 
Sharwa, [Terva, Tevar ?] the fort in which he took refuge and from which 
he was obliged to fly has not been fixed, but the most probable opinion is 
that it, and also the lofty hills and impenetrable jungles to which he 
was pursued by Mahmud, lay somewhere in the Ghedi country. I have 
shown elsewhere that the great Hindu king who was a neighbour of 
Gapda of Kalanjar and master of one thousand elephants and who sought 
to placate Mahmud by sending him some most extraordinary presents 
must be this Chand Eai, Chid Eai, or Ghedi Eai. His name ‘ Kabakana 
Najdah ’ [* -eCK"] I think, a miswriting of * Gangeya Ohedah. 

lU 45, 1. 2. There was a sapphire the iceight of which was 450 

mishdls. 

This statement has stumped the commentators. Sir Wolseley Haig 
refuses to believe in the existence of a sapphire “ weighing over sixteen 
pounds and a half” (C.H.I, III. 19) and Dr. Nazim also remarks that 450 
misqals is “ an impossible weight for a precious stone (M. G. 108 note). 

' The real question is, was the stone a sapphire at all, as modern 

mineralogists understand that term ! “ The sole criterion of the old 
lapidaries ”, Mr. 0. W. King warns us, “ was the eye. Their system of 
nomenclature was also utterly unsound”. (Natural History of Precious 
Stones, p. 63). Although we now possess chemical, microscopic, optical 
and other scientific tests, it is not infrequently difficult to place a precious 
stone in the proper class and even competent experts differ on the point. 
Many semi-precious stoues are, even now, liable to be confused with and 
pass for their really precious congeners. The grey hyacinth is said to be 
occasionally mistaken for the diamond and its red variety for the ruby. 
(Emanuel, Diamonds and Precious Stones, 140). Spinels also are often 
wrongly classed as rubies. (Jfitef. 105, 108). 

* Many Oriental writers appear to have had very foggy notions on 
these matters, Minhaj assures us that M‘uizzo-d-din Sam had amassed 
“ 1500 mans of diamonds which are the most precious kinds of gems” 
-r ,;- [>=^1 3 (T. N, 125, 1, 3). Mirkliwancl 

. asserts that Mahmud of Ghazna poss^sed more than a hundred rails of 
ijv ' pjfedous stones.” (E. D. IV 135) , See also Amir Ehusrau in E. D. III. 92. 

' ' , "r f Tavernier observes that even professional jewellers in the East were 
. so 'ignm^nt that “they called all coloured stones rubies. The sapphire is a 

1 ' ^M6^*^'"%^'mclhyst a violet ruby, the tophz a -yellow ruby.” (Travels, 



Tr. Ball. II. 101). Ibn Bat/uta naively states that “in Ceylon, some of 
the rubies are red, some yellow and some blue.” (Gibb. 257). 

This particular stone is called OJ ji ‘ blue ruby ’ by ‘Utbi, Mirkh- 
waiid and. Firishta, while Gardezi speaks of it as ‘ a ruby of the colour of 
antimony (76, 1. 1) and Khwindamir as a ‘purple ruby’ 
(H. S. IL 4, p. 23, 1. 3 f. f.). The sapphire is a variety of 
corundum of different shades of blue, and when possessing an amethyst 
or purple colour is known as the Oriental amethyst. Mr, Emanuel 
complains that even jewellers confound the ordinary, i. e. semi-precious 
amethyst with the Oriental variety. (Op. cit. 114, 157). It would seem that 
this stone was not a real sapphire but a very fine specimen of the semi- 
precious amethyst, which is found in large ihchs in Ceylon, (Tennent, 
Ceylon, 1. 644) and many other places. (Dana, Mineralogy, IL 196). 

The weight of the stone also has been greatly overstated in the 0. H. 

I. , probably on account of some arithmetical error. The real weight 
appears to have been onb^ about 4 2/3 lbs. The misqal was equal to about 
72 grains. (0. P. K. D. 161; Poole, Coins of the Shahs of Persia, Introd.; 
Alberuni, Tr. 1. 160; TrtriM-i-JSasftye, Tr/256, 469 notes). 450 
would be 32400 grs. i. e. about 4 2/3 lbs. Avoirdupois or 5 5/8 lbs. 
Troy, not 16|, as the 0. H. I. makes it. 

Again, Sir "Wolseley Haig observes that the quantity of gold yielded 
by the idols “may very well have been over 548 lbs. as is recorded.” But 
the weight recorded by ‘Utbi, B. (1. 15, Tr. 25), and F. (1. 29, 1. 2 f. f.) is 
98300 misqals, i.e. more than 1010 lbs. Avoirdupois, not 548 only. 

The name of the ruler of Qanauj was Mjyapala (Jhrb in ‘Utbi), not 
Jaipal as it is here on I. 4 f.f. There is no authority for calling him 
Jaichand. (C. H. 1. 19). He is called Eajyapala in several inscriptions. (V. 
Smith in J. E. A. S. 1908, p. 791; E. H. I. 354 note; Duff, 105, 113-4). 

IL 46, Z. 11 from foot. Capture of Munj. 

Elliot identified Munj with Majhawan, on the Pandu river, ten miles 
south’ of Kaiihpur (Cawnpore), Asui with a town ten miles north-east 
of Fathpur and Sharwa with Sriswagarh on the Pahuj orwithSeunra 
on the ken. (458-9 infra). Dr, Vest was for locating Munj at Manaieh, 
which is said to have been the old name of Zafarabad near Jaunpur and 
for placing Asni also in its vicinity. (J. E. A. S, 1905). Sir Wolseley 
Haig accepts Dr. Vest’s hypothesis. (C. H. I. Ill, p. 20), Dr. Nazim differs 
from them all. He postulates that Maljmud captured these forts not on 
his direct route, but on the return march from Qanauj to .Ghazna wd- 
locates Munj at 14 miles north of Etawa, Asni at Asai Ghat 6 miles 
west of it and Sharwa at Sarsawa 13 miles west of Meerut. (M* G. 

II. 50, Z. 14. Baidle of the Sahib. 

Elliot (462-3 infra), Sir Wolseley Haig aw* 

others are agreed that the batfle toc^ , plsee^ between 

Qanauj and Bari on the Eamganga flc howev^, . 


II. 50, 1, 14, 
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11. 53, 1. 7 from toot. 


He reason He gives for this opinion is that “ tHe Ramganga is Known as 
the Euhut in the upper part only of its course, according to the I. G, 
XXI. 1/5. (M. G. 94 note). But this argument is almost decisively 

invalidated hy the fact that, however correct the statement of tlie I. G. 
may be, in regard to modern usage, it is not at all borne out by what we 
find in the historical literature. 

Alberuni explicitly states that the waters of the Ganges, the Bahdb, 
the Gudi and the Sarju meet near the city of Bari, which he places at 
three days mrch eastwards of Qanauj. (B. D. I. 49-50, 54= Sachau’s 
Tr, I, 199, ^1). The author of the Tarlkh MubaraJcshaM (written 
about 860 H.) tells us that in 817 H., Taju-l-mulk, pursuing the course 
of the Eahab, arrived at Sargdwari, and crossing the Ganges there, 
attacked the infidels of Khor and Kampila. (Text, 184, 1. 9=B. D. IV, 47) 
This statement is also found in the T. A. (134, 1. 10). Again, Ni'amatulla 
writes that when Buhlul Lody invaded Jaunpur, Sultan Husain, being 
unable to resist, retired towards BahraicK, towards which place Saltan 
Buhlul Iftewise directed his foot-steps and they met on tUhanhsoffhe 
BaMb. (E.D.V. 89=Dorn. I. 63. See also T. A. 168, 1. 10 ; B. I. 311=Tr. 
409 ; F. I, 178, 1,7). The last of these passages seems decisive and 
indicates that the designation was not confined, in the fifteenth century, 
to the upper course only of the Bamganga, but was applied to its lower 
course also. The fact is that the name Bamganga is not found anywhere 
in the older ehrpnicles and appears to be modern. The original name of 
the entire stream, from its source in Kumaon to its confluence with the 
Ganges opposite Qanauj, appears to have been Rahab or Baliat. 

It may be worth while to note that Qardezi, the only other con- 
temporary authority, places this battle on the Ganges and also states 
explicitly that the eight men who crossed the river proceeded to Bari and 
finding It empty, sacked and looted it. (Z. A. 72. 1. 2). This is manifestly 
inapplicable to J or to the upper course of the Bamganga. 

The T. A. (9* h 8) and F. (I. 31, 1. 3) have substituted the Jumna, but 
this is one of the numerous blunders into which these compilers have 
fallen. 

II. 53, 1. 7 from foot. The portion [of Baihaqi’s mrlc] relating to 

Mahmud’s history was called Taju-l-Futuh aa 
is evident from VnsurfsKasaid. 

^ , 1 either in 431 H. or 441 H. (F. 1. 39, 1. 9 f. f. j Beale, 

Onental Biographical Dictionary, s.n. and as Elliot himself states, E. D. 

^ informs us that he began to mite his annals, 

IcK ^ i>een 

published at all before 465 H. as Sunday, llthRajab 455, is mentioned in 

, |is parage as the actual date of writing. It is, therefore, impossible for 

Baihaqi’s Chronicle. The name of 

the Tajud-Futuh’mmt certainly known, as the work is not 
N%iia ascribes atjto'Uniguri himself on the ground t ha t 
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the poet refers to it “ ia glowing terms” repeatedly (M. G. p. 1 note), but 
the reason advanced for the conjecture is hardly convincing and it seems 
neither fair nor charitable to accuse him gratuitously of puffing himself 
so impudently, 

IL56, Z. 6. Most people loise silly stories^...... as where the narrator 

says that in a certain . sea/ 1 saw an island on which people 
landed... .. .and itthen moved away, and we saw it was a fish’ 

It is strange to come across in Baihaqi (Test, 886, 1. 1) this ancient 
sailor’s yarn, which is referred to by Milton (Paradise tost, 1. 200) and 
has been traced by his commentators to Olaus Magnus’ History of 
Scandinavia. The tale is told in Hakluyt’s Voyages (I. 568) also and is 
the theme of Sindbad’s Fourth Voyage. The legend of the old woman 
who turned a man into an ass by witchcraft is another hoary mythus; 
It is Apuleius’ story of the Golden Ass which was written in the second 
century, in imitation of one of the work's of his Grecian contemporary, 
Lucian. 

11, S9, 1 5. Ahul Fast mentions in his Jyin-i'AJcbari that Sultan 
Mahmud twice visited Benares. 

Abul Pazl’s authority on such a point is of little or no weight, espe- 
cially as both the contemporary historians, ‘Utbi and Gardezi, say nothing 
about it and as all the other later compilers also are silent. It is true 
that such silence proves nothing but there is in the work of Alberuni 
a categorical statement which clearly implies that the ‘ Holy City ’ had 
been never harried by the iconoclast Sultan of Ghazna. Writing in 1030, 
he observes that “ Hindu sciences have retired far away from those parts 
of the country which have been conquered ly us, and have fled to places 
which our hand cannot yet reach, to Kashmir, Bandras and other 
places.” (Sachau’sTr, I, 22). Alberuni ’s statement read side by side 
with Baihaqi’s (123 infra) is decisive. 

II. 65, 1. 14. The Amr said, ‘J will entrust him with all the duties 
excepting such as respect conviviality, wine-drinking, 
fighting, the game of Ghaugan and Chank-JcdbaJc 

Dowson has left the word J:* in (Text, 173, 1. 14) untranslated, 

here may mean ‘ harp ’, i.e., music and musical entertainments, 
(3^ literally signifies ‘ gourd ’, hence ‘ archer’s mark or target ’. The 
game called <3:5 is thus described in the Qhiydsvrl-Lugh&t. “A pole 
40 or 50 gas [yards] long was fixed in the ground, to which in olden times, 
a gottfd (j in Persian and ,3^ in TurH) and in later days, a tray 
was hung. The players were mounted on horse-back and shot aifrbtt^jlt 
the*3i» or while riding Babur says of his iaide, Gulfed A|^ad 
Mirza, that “ he drew a good bow and as 'a rule Bit- the ^Ird (qMfdg) in 
riding across the maidan ”• (B. N. Tr. Beverid^, 34 j%8®ihe’s Tr. 21). 
Abhl Fazl records that Akbar once^blted;^ sfeioting at the 

Qdbaq before in Kmwuruf 
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the M aasiru-VTJ mavh- (1.374,395), See alsoSaui, Oli. ill. 

Story xxviii; Houtsma, B. I. II. 592, s.v. Kabak. Eieliardson says in his 
Dictionary, {s.v. that is “a tall post from which they 

suspend cups of gold as marks and prizes for archers who shoot riding 
at full speed ”, _ ^ 

The Bibl. Ind. Test reads but Dowson has read i 

and the meaning may be that the conduct of military operations was 
to be outside the Minister’s province. The words may be also read as 
ji ajj izafat gnfl mean ‘ the contests for the Qdbaq ’—the 

Archery Matches. 

U. 65, 1. 21. I will write d&um some points which must he taken to- 
. morrow to his Majesty. 

173, 1. 4 f. 1 tSIj jj t ‘ I will write down 

the deed of agreement (containing the conditions or terms on which I will 
accept the Vazirship), that it may be submitted the nest day to His 
Majesty’. 

It was customary for the Grand Vazir to submit a written statement 
clearly defining his own powers, his authority in relation to and as against 
the other ministers and high officials, and even as against the Sultan 
himself. It appears from the context that the Sultan was to formally 
signify his acceptance of every one of those articles or conditions, and then 
the Vazir had to take orally and also write out with his own hand an oath 
of allegiance to his master. (66-7 infra). Similar agreements or “"<>1^ were 
indited and signed by some of the other ministers, and the terms and 
conditions laid down in those relating to the inferior officials were 
settled and determined by the Grand Vazir himself. The was, in 
fact, a Covenant or Contract of Service, in which the duties, obligations, 
rights and privileges of both the employer and the employee were pre- 
cisely defined. A few lines higher up on this page, the Khwaja is made 
to say that he “ must be fully informed of the duties of his office and 
have authority to offer such advice and counsel as may be necessary ", 
The word occurs frequently in Baihaqi. At 86 infra, ^ 
(Text 197, 1. 9) is rendered as ‘ bond’ (for the fine imposed on Hariri) 
and at 136, (Text 661, 1. 4) it is translated as ‘ engagement ’. But at 123 
infra, j £lji-(Text 497, L 9) is rendered as ‘ revenue and tribute ’. 

n. 6S, 1. 1, When KhicAja Ahmad had gone to Hirat, the Amir 

' ( said, ^ There is mm fitpr thanhe[‘Ahdu‘S-samad] for Ms 

office'. 

■ ^1. “ tjyben Hwaja Ahmad 

the Grand Vazir] died at Herat-passed away 



(jA or went from Herat to tlie ‘ bourne from -which no traveller 
returns It is clear from wKat follows tKat the subject of the Saltan’s 
cogitations was the appointment of a capable and trustworthy successor 
in the place of the deceased Prime-minister. 

II. 71, 1 . 9 from foot. Bu ‘Abdul-lla Par si was chisf of the royal wssen- 
gers at Balkh and lived in great splendour. 

^ 180, 1. 9. The SafM-i-Barld was rather, the Post- 

master-general, Head of the Department of Political Intelligence and 
Chief Informer or News-Reporter rolled into one. His duty was to 
keep the Saltan informed of every important event in every district and 
of the conduct and proceedings of the civil and military ofSeials. (M. G. 
146). He occupied a position of great trust and responsibility. (See 119 
infra). ‘Utbi the historian, as well as Ibn Khurdadbih the geographer, 
had been Sahib-i-Barid in his day and two of Mahmud’s Vazirs, Abul- 
‘Abbas Fazl and Hasan bin Muhammad [Hasnak of Baihaqi] Had been 
‘Masters of the Post’ before they rose to the highest station in the 
Sultan’s service. Originally, the word ‘ Barid’ was used for the post- 
mule, then for the courier who rode it and lastly for the distance from 
one postal station to another. The word is said in the Arabic Dictionaries 
to be derived from Pers. • cut, as the mules had tlieir tails- cut or docked 
(Sprenger, Tr. Mas'udi, 331 note), but Yule traces it to the Latin ‘ Vere- 
dus a post-horse, a courier’s horse, and this appears to be the correct 
etymology. 

IL 72, I, 1 from foot. 8o Tie ordered ten thousand dinars, 

five horses. and ten ^Aidus camels to he 

taJcen to Mm. When the camels irought the 

presents before the Khwaja, he rose up.. ....The 

camels then returned. 

The Munshi who translated these extracts from Baihaqi for Dowson 
has made a mess of the passage. ‘Abdus camels’ is sheer nonsense. 

182,1.1, c.tS'A‘. 

‘ Five horses of the class reserved for the Sultan’s own use and ten 
camels were taken by ‘Abdus to him. When ‘Abdus, with these presents, 
approached the Khwaja, the Kiwaja rose up and ‘Abdus [not the 

camels] then returned ’. , ■ „ u • 

‘Abdhs was the favourite personal attendant of the Sultan. He is 
frequently mentioned in these extracts, e. g. on 62, 90, 91, 92, 101 
His full name is given by Gardezi (98, 1. 8 f. f. and T. A. 11, 1. 6 f- •) 
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liIas‘M] Keld a Court of Justice, to hear the eomplaints of those who had 
been oppressed or wronged, and it was a very great (or eventful) day.’' 

is theplural of ‘ oppression, tyranny’ (Kichardson). The 
jliiiw pij.j vvas the Tribunal of Justice presided over by the Sultan 
himself to hear and radress the gTieva-aces and complaints of the masses 
as well as the classes. Baihaqi has just said on the immediately r, ;ceed- 
ing page (72, 1. 5 s?fpra) that Khwaja Ahmad Hasan, the Prime Minister, 
had oi’dered all complaiaants (Text, 181, 1. 4) and sudors to be 

called. Gardesi says of Sultan Mas'ud that, soon after taking his seat 
on the throne, he sat in the Court of Jnstiea heard what the 

subjects had to say and dispensed justice. (35, i. f, f. See also 42, 1. 1 ). 
At Ibid, 93, 1 . 5, the synonymous phrase is u.sed and 

also explained by him. Baihaqi states in another passage that Suitan MasTid 
announced that a would be held twice a week in the p.alacc, the doors 
of which would be open to all and every individual who ha ! to complain 
of tyranny should speak out freely and without restraint, so that 

perfect justice might be awarded. (40, 1. 7). BIsewherc, he declares that 
Sultan Ibrahim Ghaznavi listened to the eoraplairris of ihe oppressed 
and gave them justice on the very first day of his acco,ssion in 451 A.H. 
ilnobj (.’g£^ 1 . 8 If.). MinhiiJ-i-?ir:i.j also uses? 

‘redress of grievances’ and ‘ dispensiaf? of justice as 

synonymous expressions (T. N. 275, 1. 2) and speaks of -’j ‘ dispelling 
of tyranny and injusties ’ (64, last line). Elsewhere, he describes the 
Biwan-i-Mumlim as tiic “ piacc where disputes are decided and gvievanecs 
remedied (3, 1. 3).’ The phrase also occurs in the Maa^ir-i-Hain(iirl 
of Muhammad S:iqi who notes that Aurangzeh ordered tiie ‘Diwin-i- 
‘Adilat’ to be eallecl ‘ DiwSn-i-Muzalim (460, 1. 11; see also Ibid, 473 , 

I. 6 aird 520, J. 9). There is a reference to this order of Aurangzeb’s 
which was issued in the 46th year of his reign, [ili.4 H.] in the 
Madsiru-l-U mam siisQ.il.Sli,]. lb). 

II. 73, 1. 10. The business of reporting matters was not properlg 

conducted 

The words in the original are: JU. t jii -S'. 130 ^ j. g, 

“ The department of Military Affairs (lit. of the Muster-master^ 
general) is in disorder or crafusioa, [for want of a eap.ible man at the 
head]”. The duties of the "Ariz, as the author of the T. A. (138, 1. 17) 
explains, corresponded to those of the BaMshi in the days of the 
Mughal Emperors of Delhi. Ho was the head of the military adminis- 
tration. He recruited and reviewed the army, directed all arrangements 
for the payment of the troops, kept a muster-roll, and was also the con- 
troller of the commissariat department in war-time. The de.signation, 
which ^literally signifies Petitioner’, is said to bo derived from the fact 
that "it was his special business to bring into the presence of the 
Emperor any one seeking for employment or promotion and there to 
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state the facts connected witli Ms case”. (W. Irvine, Army of the 
Indian Moglials, 38). 

Dr. Nasim maintains that the cullr to which, the other 

minister Hamdfmt is said to have been appointed, was not the “control 
of financial affairs”, as Dowson calls it (p, 74, L 5 infra), but tlie 
Department of Secret Intelligence, Secret Seiwice or ‘ Political Police’ 
as the ]?renc!!' BOW call it. It was so called, ha says, because it employed 
a large staff of spies under inspectors or overseers or M-ushrifs. It was 
their business to keep a sharp look-out on the conduct of foreign princes, 
courtiers, ministers and even the Sultan’s own sons and submit conSdential 
reports to this department. (M. 6. 144-5). Baihaqi himself describes 
the Gbaznavide system of espionage at 101 in connection with the 

arrest and imprisonment of Ariyaruq, and uses j 

synonymous expressions. (Test. 154, 328). 

ii. 76, L 23. lie repeated the maiter ...... maliing it ten or fifteen times 

worse to him. 

ejlj sjjit » A. c-ii jl; JU. 183, 1.5. ‘He related the cireunistunees, 
exaggerating them in the ratio of ten to fifteen, i. e., fifty per cent.’ The 
phrases “ pi’. .a and similar 

collocations are idiomatic expressions which have been often incorrectly 
understood by some European writer's. Thus c—f. does not mean, as 
Dowson says, (E. D, VI, 354) , ‘ ten times and twenty times ’ but ‘double’, 
i. e., * in the ratio or proportion of ten to twenty ’. So “> ^ jV * ^ should 
not be rendered ‘ one-tenth or one-eleventh ’ as Mr. Morlaiid and Mr. Dew- 
hur.st do, (.Agrarian System of Northern India, 42-3, 22?), but 1/10, or ten 
per cent, the diSerence between 11/10 and 10/10, by the same rule, 

signifies as ‘ten is to fifteen,’ (15/10-10/10), i. e. 5/10 or fifty percent 
more. Similarly, which ocears in the T. J. (5, 11. 1, 2, 3) means 

twenty per cent, (12/10-10/10). is spoken oi by Minhaj in theT. N. 

(275, 1. 18) as a eustomary percraisite or fee exacted by the Chief 
Justiciaries of the Empire from suitors. Eaverty has wrongly read 
this phrase as “ * and translated it erroneously as ‘ ten per cent or 

fifteen percent ’ (Tr. 790). *■* cannot be the correct lection in this 

passage, as a fee of fifty per cent on the value of suits is unthinkable. 
It is due to Messrs Eogers and Beveridge to say that they have 
understood these expressions correctly in their version of Jahangir’s 
TiieuTt. They have rendered by ‘an increase of i;0% (1. 10, 

11 ml bv ‘one of fifty per cent’ {Ib, 10) and by one 
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II. 92. 1. 7. 



Text. I, 299) aad is rendered as * four or five times . (Tr. I, 562). So 
j in the Bdburnama is translated by Mrs. Beveridge as 
** thirty or 40 on 10, ?. 6 ., 300 or 400 per cent”. (202 and note). 

11.88, 2.14. Execution of Amir Easnah. 

Hasnak’s real name is given as Hasan bin Mahammad-al'Mikaili by 
Gardeai. (96, 1. 6 f. f.). P. says it was Ahmad Hasan bin Mikail, (1. 38, 1. 
11 1 f.), but ‘Utbi speaks of him as Abu ‘Ali Hasan bin Muhammad bin 
‘Abbas. (Labor lith. 329 ; Eeynolds’ Tr. 479). Khwandamir follows ‘Utbi 
and calls him Abu ‘Ali Husain [recte Hasan] bin Muhammad. {Das- 
tiiru-l-Wuzard in E. D. IV, 151). ‘ Hasanak’ is the diminutive or familiar 
form of ‘ Hasan’. 

11. 88, 1. 9 from foot. It is soTne years since Khwaja BuSuhal Zausani ' 
passed away, and was placed in the prison for 
the answer which he gave. 

<5>jl ‘-kA o jT"!) c.->1 3 

207, 1, 12, c--; 6^ bt. > 

If 3^f signifies ‘ imprisoned ’, the meaning may be that he was imprisoned, 
as a punishment or retribution ( ) for the deeds he had done (Jit. 

that which proceeded from him). It was Abu Sahl who had advised Sultan 
Mas'ud to compel the army and the courtiers to refund the douceurs 
they had received as largesse from his brother, Muhammad, at the time 
of the latter’s accession. Mas‘ud incurred great odium in consequence, 
and Abu Sahl fell out of favour. Some time afterwards, he is said to 
have again misled the Sultan by false representations in regard to the 
conduct of the Khwarizm-shah Altuntash and he was deprived of all his 
offices and imprisoned in the fort of Quhanduz in 422 H. (Baihaqi, 
Text, 311, 351, 389, 402). At 508-9 znfra, Elliot notes that the story 
told there on the authority of Baihaqi’s Tdrifth-z-.Vdsir* explains the 
“ unintelligible allusion to Abu Sahl on p. 88 ”. Abu Sahl was subse- 
quently appointed head of the Diwdn-i-Eisdlat, Department of Corre- 
spondence, (in which Baihaqi was Deputy or Under-Secretary), after the 
death of Abu Nasr Mishkan in 431 H. Baihaqi complains of having been 
treated unkindly by him. But the reference is, most probably, not to 
imprisonment or punishment in the earthly life, but to retribution for 
sins in the next. 

II. 92, 1. 7. We marched towards Mdwardu-n-Nahr and visited it toifh 
Eadr Khan. 

211, 1.8. ‘We marched towards 
Mawarau-n-Nahr and had an interview with Qadr Khan’. Mahmud’s 
march was an invasion and he did not visit Transoxiana in the company 
i’of Qadr Khan, The interview took place early in A. H, 416. (Baihaqi, 
246, 1. 14). Gardezi has a lengthy chapter on the Muldqdt or meeting 
between Mahmud and Qadr Khan. (82, 1. 12 ; see also 1. A. 11, 1. 7 ; B. 1. 17 
issTi;. li 27 add P, J, 31, 1. 1 f. f.) who put the event, nqt quite accurately 
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into 415 H. Qadi- Klian was tKe ruler of Tarkestan or Mawarau-n-iNahr 
itself ami it is manifostly wrong to speak of Mahmud “ visiting his coun- 
try with him 

11. 92, 1 . 14 from foot. TeM fM Kkwaja to issue such orders as may 

be proper* 

W-.I ^ly-. 211, 1. 4 f. 1 “ Tell the Khwaja 

that all such orders as are proper will be issued”, (by the Sultan, not by 
tlift Khwaial. The context shows that no orders were passed by the 
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(TarikM-Daudi in E. D. IV. 470; see also J&M. 538). Mulla Nizam 
Danishmand was one of the persons burnt along with Shir Shah at 
Kalanjar. (T, A. 232, 1. 15; B. I, 372 = Tr. 482; P.I. 228, 1. 17). The 
Danishmand was really a jurisconsult or jurisprudent, a ‘ Counsel 
learned in the Law ’ of Islam. 

II. S6, I. 9 from foot. An account of this assembly loas given to the 

Amir /by the governor of the city and the 
lawyers. 

j \i {^var. ^ or ? ^Cil Ij j. 216. 1. 9. 

“ And the proceedings of this assembly were reported to the Amir by 
the Commander of the Army [Nasr-i-Kiialaf] and the lawyer [or jarist 
Baniya for Mimabbih or Nabiya)/^ Miiaabbih was the name of one 
of the remote ancestors of Mubammad-i-Qasim. (Alberiini, India, Tr. 
Saehau, 1, 21, IIG). Mas‘udi. also says that when lie visited Multan in 300 
A. H,, it was ruled ^ by Abn-DilKat bin Mmidbhili bin Asad al-Qurai.shi 
as Sami, (Sprenger, 385 = Pmiries, I. 376 ; B, D. L ,454). Mmiabbili 
occurs also as the name of the father of a historian named Walib. {Ibid, 
Prairies, L 10 and Sprenger, 8. See also Houtsma, E. I, IV, 1084). The 
‘Amid ‘Abdur-razzaq to whose father i-i bn Sahl is said to have paid a 
visit on the day before- the execution of Hasnak (last line) was ‘Abdu- 3 > 
razzaq, the son of the Grand Vazir, the great Khwij a, Ahmad ihn Hasan 
Maimandi. 

iL, 99, L 1. Let the prayers of the Nlshdpurians be made for we, but 
they were not made* 

(iWj 1^. 218, last line. “ He said *[l hope that! 
the prayers of the people of Nishapur will serve (save, protect or avail) me’, 
but they did not avail him (in fact)”. The remark is Baibaqi’s. Hasnak 
had been the /tuis-head of the civil administration of Nishapur, before 
his appointment as Prime Minister (Baihaqi, 765, 1. 3; M. G.136 apud 
‘Utbi, Lahore Text, 329-333), and the meaning seems to be that he had 
become very popular there, and earned the prayers and good wishes of 
its inhabitants by his just and sympathetic sway. 

II. 100, 1 . 13. 8Jie [Hasnak’s mother] then emclaimed, ‘ What a fortune 
was my son’s? A king like Mahmud gave him this 
world, and one like Masud the next’. 

An equally biting and pathetic retort is ascribed to the mother of the 
‘Amidu-I-raulk Al-Kundnri-the Yazir of the Seljuq Sultan Tughril, 
when he was put to death by Tughril’s nephew. Alp Arslan. “ Lo, a 
fortunate^service hath your service been to me ”, he cried out in bitterness 
of heart, “ for thy uncle gave me this world to rule over, whilst thou, 
giving me the martyr’s portion, hast given me the other world. So by 
your service, have I gained this world and that”. (Ibn-al-Athir, sub anno 
450 H. Ed. Tornberg. X. 11, quoted by Browne, L. H. P, II. 174). As it 
is not likely that either author borrowed from the other, the close coinci- 
dence in. jihraseology between, these tv, quoqms is not unworthy of note. 
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55, anaolDmpfir(n..rJaBUbSd)88"-46,N,(S.Tr,I.S17). Blsewhe», 

S ’ZtL a Ja.e called and ^ 

spelling oi Kan . Baihaqi iSj occurs at pp_ 

wd 

hind, Marminara, Barshor and Km m 3 Waihind, whereas 

indicate that Kiri was somewhere of 

Kandi was situated to the north of Kabul, as it was eigut m 

fo ^W°tta. KW, .ridch is eaplicitlj said by Baibaqi to 
hayebeenmHindQStaa (546,1.3 11). o”a^“PI>«”= “ „11,, 

Margala, beShMz-Gm orKapur _da.(:rm antiquity 

north-east of Peshawar. Shahbaz-Giri is a place o o 

and one “‘f ® ''T’jrf h t ^56 ^ “ ““ a' 

been found there. CV. Smith, il. H. l. lbb note;. „ 

cirenitona Toute to India from the Kabul oalley 'ay throng . 

«r, Oharsadda, Hoti Marddn, and Shahbasgm to Wadund.^ ^ 

Kannivda-airi, means ‘ Inddels' Mount ’or ‘ Gin ot the Infldels, and mnst 

hi b«n a p’laee of note in aneien. times. It is only one mile distant 

from Shahbaz-Giri and the two places are practically identical. \ 

U 114“ n feon. foot- '»« '"■“»« ““ “ ‘ TaZ 

could pass over it, that holy psi'sonage {Ami 

Masud) constructed the present bridge ot one 

aTcTi of such excelUnee ctnd heuuty* 

ojjT . j\s^ tilt '-.'‘•A *V J:- j' ^ 

/•I \ '. tSi ".a." qifi 1 11 “When it was destroyed by the flood, that 

Sra^S^dhn. : t:; or de,on. and pMlanthro- 
pie merchant. Mas‘ud, whose outrageous carousals and drunken oigies 
are described with ill-concealed disgust by Baihaqi, was not and is not 
likely to have been belauded by that author as ‘ a holy personage , h 
It would appear from the words, ‘no one could pass over it in the trans- 
lation, that the name of the merchant. was wrongly deciphered and 

written as by the copyist and misunderstood in consequence. Ihis 
3 II, d, J. ' ‘ Bridge of One Arch ’ in Ghazni is mentioned by Mmhaj at 

II. 118 , L S from foot. First came the golden girdle which was of the 

value of one thousand kanis and vAth it * * a 
cap * * prepared at the expense of the same sum. 

The worid isi lelearly printed as O^ni in the text, and the real meaning 



II. 125, 1, 2 -anS footnote, 


IS tHat it was wortH one tKousand dirhams or misqals of gold or silver, 
is the collective plural of j'j* ‘thousand’, A similar phrase 
occurs elsewhere in Baihaqi (Text, 182, 1. 7 f. f.) and is 
more correctly rendered as “ a gii’dle worth (not ‘ with ’ as in the print), 
seven hundred pieces of gold ” at p. 73 sMjora. 

Wo again hear of a girdle worth 500 Mis,q.als 

(Text, 24, 1. 3 f. f. ), of a a connection with 

a presentation of Khirats (Text, 417, L 13 and 462, last line). Neither 
of these passages is translated by Dowson, but in another, Dowson himself 
says that when KKwaja Hasan Maimandi was appointed Prime Minister, 
he received a rich Khil’at, a long chain and a girdle of one thousand 
Misqals (p. 69 supra; Kamar i-hazar Misqal in Text, 177, 1. 15). 

‘ One thousand Kanis ’ has no meaning, as Kani is not a monetary 
or ponderary unit in Persian and the real meaning in all these passages 
is the same— a girdle weighing or worth so many hundred or a thousand 
dirhams or Misqals. The question is discussed more fully in my article 
in Nam. SuppLNo, XLII to the J.A.S.B. VoL XXV, 1929, pp. 46-54. 
n. 124, 1. 3 from foot. He crossed the river Ganges and unexpectedly 

arrived at a city which is called Benares and 
which belonged to the territory of Gang. 

497, 1. 9 f. f. 

The ‘ territory of Gang ’ must mean here ‘ the Kingdom of Gangeya ’ 
(Chedi), who was at this time at the height of his power. Alberuni also 
mentions him and states that Dahala, the capital of which was Tiauri, i. e. 
Tevar near Jabalpur, was, at the time he wrote the Indica (1030 A, C.), 
ruled by Gangeya. (S. I. 202=E. D. I. 68). We know also from inscrip- 
tions that Gangeya was ruling in 1038 A. G. (B. H. 1. 362, 369 ; Duff, 118). 

I have shown elsewhere that this Gangeya is the ‘Kabkana’, 
who sent the extraordinary presents to Mahmud which are men- 
tioned by Ibnu-l-Athir (Ed. Tornberg. IX, 234), Qazvini, Pirishta and 
others. 

II. 124, last line. Wrote these letters from Indar-dar-handi, 

Dowson notes that Elliot’s Mss. read ‘ Indar-bedi’ and that form is 
certainly less incorrect. Alberuni speaks of the Duab as ‘ Indra-vedi’, 
(S. 1. 211 and note at II, 321). ‘ Antarvedi’ is the old Hindu name of the 
Lower Duab from about Etawah to Allahabad and it is sometimes loosely 
used for the whole Duab also. The name is said to be derived from the 
Sansk. Antar, within and vedi, altar, hearth or earthen platforlh in the 
courtyard of a house, (Elliot, Races. 11. 10). But others say it meara 
‘ between the waters (I. G. XI. 364). , . ; . . 7’ ' ' 

II. 125, 1,2 and Footnote. Here pccurs the lacmta m^iitioned in the 
■ Bibliographical at p. 54, 

Dowson, following 5lorIey, 8tat0S^t ?^S{ li page and a half pl 
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matter is missing’* at p. 498 [not 408] of the Bihl. Ind. Text. This seems 
to me to be an estimate so conservative as to be utterly misleading. The 
lamnay& much more extensive and einbraces ilm chronicle of no less 
than eleven months. The record of the occurrences of the year 424 H. 
commences on 1. 13, p. 446 of the B. I. Text. The latest event of that 
year which finds mention is the death of Abu-l-Hasan ‘Uqaili on the 4th 
of Rajah (491, 1. 4 f.f.). The next four pages relate to some events which 
had taken place at Nishapur in the summer and this is followed by the 
account of Ahmad Nialtigin’s eonquestsin Hindustan, (pp. 496-8). This 
is where the lacuna is found, but the event recorded on the immediately 
following page relates to Friday, 4th Jumadi II [425 H.]. Then we have 
references to Tuesday, 15th Jumadi II, middle of Bajab, 1st Sh‘aban and 
5th Sh'aban on p. 506 and 16th Sh’aban and 1st Ramazan on p. 509. Along 
story of Harun-al-Eashid and the Barmecides intervenes on pp. 512-522 
and then there is an explicit reference to the arrival on Monday, 10th 
T?,aTnav,nn 425 H., of bad news from Khwarizam on p. 522, 1. 8. The diary 
of the rest of the year then proceeds as usual and a regular series of dates 
in the three subsequent months arrests attention at pp. 624, 526, 528, 
631, 536, winding up with Wednesday, 21st Zi-1-liijja at p. 638, Baihaqi 
then notes that the 1st of Muharram42G fell on a Saturday. (540, 1. 10). He 
had meticulously registered before, the week day on which the 1st of 
Muharram of 422, 423 and 424 had fallen (pp. 103, and also 168, 353 and 
446). The fact that there is no such record for the initial day of 426 H. 
proves beyond doubt that the events of the latter half of 424 and the 
first five months of 425 H, find no place in the extant portion of his 
History. This also explains why the Expedition to Hindustan and the 
siege and capture of Sarsuti in 424-5 H. which is descri be din some 
detail by Gardezi (Z. A, 99, 1. 8), the T. A. (11, 1. 2 f. f.), andPirishta 
(t. 41, 1. 10 f. f.) is apparently ignored there, altogether. 

II. 125, 1. 8 from foot. Insurrections have also hroJcen out in Khatlan 

and Tuhharisian. 

Khatlan or Khutlan was the country of the Haiatala, Hephthalites or 
Ephthalites and its capital Hulbak, was near the modern Kolab. (L. E. C, 
488). Tukharistan lay to the eastward of Balkh, stretching along the 
side of the Oxus as far as the frontiers of Badakhshan and was bounded 
on the south by the mountain ranges north of Bamiyan and Panjhir. 
The towns of Khulm, Samangan, Andaraba, Walwalij and Tayiqan were 
all included in Tukharistan (L.E. C. 426-8) and the province corresponded 
roughly to the Afghan Turkestan of our maps. The derivation of the 
name from the Sansk. Tushar, ‘ cold or snow’, does not sound convincing, 
IL 126, 1. 15. The Amir sent a Persian Secretary to TilaJc. 

fill.” sji b y 601, 1. 6 f, f. ‘ He sent ‘Iraqi, the 

secretary, privately to Tilak’. ‘Iraqi was the nisba or surname of the 
Secretary. ‘Iraqi the Secretary is frequently mentioned by 

Baih^Ti his full name as Abul Hasan-i-‘Iraq^- (Text, 618, 622; 
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see also 549, 617). THe aeath of Abal Hasan-i-'Iraqi th'e KaVu*, on 
6th Sh'abaa 429 H, is also recorded. {Ibid, 672, 1. 6). 

II. 127, 1. 9 from foot. This Tilak was the son of a barber. 

603, 1. 5. This is what is said in the Bibl. Ind. 
Text, but F. (I. 42, i. IG) calls him ‘ Tulak the son of Husain while the 
T.A. (12, 1. 13) prefers ‘ Talalc the son of ‘ Husain ’, and still another per- 
version * Jaisen ’ is found in one of Elliot’s manuscripts. (60 supra). 
Baihaqi does not give the name of Tilak’s father at all, but Gardezi 
states that he was the son of ‘ Jahlan ’ c/i^' (Z. A. 102, 1. 6,). This 
would indicate that ‘ Husain ’ and ‘Jaisen’ are both mistranscriptions 
of ‘ Jahlan’. ‘Jalhana’ or ‘Jahlansi ’ is an old name found in dynastic lists 
and inscriptions. (Duff. 0. 1. 192, 297; I. A. XVIII. 213-4). 

II. 134, f. 11. The Amir arrived at Herat on Thursday, the middle 
ofZH-hijja. 

The month is given but the year is not specified in Dowson s transla- 
tion. It was 425 H. (538, 1. 4). The next event mentioned— the appoint- 
ment of Prince Maudud as Governor of Hindustan on Saturday 6th Zi-1- 
q‘ad — is also recorded without any mention of the year. It was 427 H. 
(622, 1. 4). 

16th Zi-l-hijja 425 H. was Thursday, 31st October 1034 A. C. 
6th Zi-l-q‘ad 427 H. was Tuesday, 31st August 1036. But 3rd Zi-l-q‘ad 
427 H, was Saturday, 28th August 1036. The printed text has fj- ‘ third 
of ZM-q"ad, ’ not sixth, as in Dowson. 

II. 134, 1. 9 from foot. And Had Salman to be accountant and 

treasurer. 

This S‘ad-i- Sal man was most probably the father of the poet 
Mas‘ud-i-S‘ad-i-8‘alma,n. Mas‘ud says in a Qaslda written in the reign 
of Ibrahim Ghaznavi that his father had been in the service of the 
dynasty for sixty years. (E. D, IV. 521). Sultan Ibrahim died in 492 H. 
The statement is repeated in another of this poet’s or ‘ Prison- 
rhymes ’, where the father is said to have done service for fifty years and 
to have been rewarded with large estates, which after descending by 
inheritance to Mas‘ud, had been taken away from him on account of the 
intrigues of his adversaries, (J6. 626). 

II. 135, 1. 14. On another day of the ‘Id. 

‘ Another day of the ‘Id,’ is hardly intelligible. -4® (660, 1. 9) 

means ‘ On the day after the ‘Id’ i.e., after the ‘Id-i-Qurban, 10th ^i-1- 
hijja 428 H. The event next recorded, the investiture of the Oomtnan- 
der-in-chief, ‘Ali Daya, with a robe of honour, is referred to Thursday, 
the middle, i.e. 15th of Zi-l-hijja. As the *Id or 10th had fallen bn a 
Saturday (Text 659, last line), 15th, Thursday is serially (»rre|t. The 17th 
:iA8tated:tb'hbve‘l3een>’8atui3aS^:-;::(138;^^^l^ri|';,S'i®i!5^ 

II. 136, 1 1. Tus, Kohistan Hirat, Ghu}iimn...-..ai*e ioell garrisoned. 

Cjk-iS in Text, 661^ 1. 1. i^uhisiaa is the mms of a hili|. 
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district whieli lay north-west of theZaraH lahe and on the border oi the 
Great Desert. Its chief towns were Thn. and Qain. Tun was one of the 
strongholds of the Assassins. Qain was the central town of Quhistan. 
Tun (Lat. 34° N., Long. 68° E.) lay about fifty miles westward of Qain 
(Lat. 33° N., Long. 59° E.). (Browne, L. H. P. II, 458) . Birjand has 
now taken the place of Qain as the chief town of Quhistan. They are all 
shown in the Map appended to Holdich’s Gates of India. 

Gharjistan lay north of Ghor and to the east of Badghis, at the 
head of the Upper Morghab. (Le Strange, L. E. 0. 4i5; Houtsma, E. I. 
IL 141) . It should not be confused with Gurjistan or Georgia, as it has 
been in the Index to Raverty’s Translation of the T. N. and elsewhere. 

11. 137, 1. 8. After the Sultan has subdued Re, Khurasan and the 
Jabbal {Hills}. 

Jibal (not Jabbal) does not mean here ’ hills ’ in general, but is the 
specific or ’proper name of a district which corresponds roughly with 
the Media Atropatene of the old Greek and Roman geographers or 
the ‘Iraq-i-'AJam of the Arabs. It was called ‘ Pahlev ’ or ‘ the Hilly ’ 
region in Sassanian times. ‘ Jibal lit. ‘ mountains ’, is the Arabic render- 
ing or substitute of ‘Pahlevi’. The boundaries of the province were rather 
ill-defined. “Sometimes Azarbaijan and the Caspian provinces were 
considered to form part of it, sometimes, they, as well asRai and Isfahan, 
were considered as being outside of it ”. (Houtum-Sehindler, Eastern 
Persian Iraq, p. 6). Elsewhere, the Jibal is described as “ the mountainous 
district from Isfahan to Zanjan, Qazvin, Hamadan, Dinawar and Kir- 
misin ”. 5asan-i-Sabah was indebted for his sobriquet of Shaikhu-l -Jibal 
— ‘ Old Man of the Mountains ’ — to this district. {Mn. Tr. III. 396 note). 

The ‘ son of Kaku ’ (1. 8) was ‘Alau-d-daula J‘afar bin Kakuya. ‘Kaku- 
ya’ signifies in Turki ‘ maternal uncle’ and this Prince was so called 
because he was the maternal uncle of Majdu-d-daula Dilami. (Khwan- 
damir, H. S. in E. D. IV, 195). 

II. 137, Z 9. The chief of this Ghazis, the army of Lahore might 

undertake the business. 

‘ Chief of the Ghazis ’ was the official designation at this time of 
‘Abdulla Qaratigin, who is mentioned under his proper name at 119 
supra. (Text, 802, 1. 3). The warriors (Ghazis) who are said at 123 supra 
to have sided with Ahmad Nialtigin in his struggle with Qazi Shiraz 
were under the command of this ‘Abdulla Qaratigin. (Text, 497, 1. 1). 
QarMigin had been one of the favourite Hajibs of Sultan Mahmud 
Ghaznavi. (M. G. 139 note). These Ghasls were men who had volunteered 
for service in India. Mr. Gibb points out that “ though the old feeling 
for Jihad had cooled down by this time, the inducement of paradise 
held out as the reward of the martyr was still strong enough to maintain 
a steady movement of volunteers to the theatres of war against infidels. 
These volunteers lived on the frontier in forts or fortified lines called 
‘ Ribat ’ which means literally * Pickets ’ and were known as Ghazis or 
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lfMra6*7.s, ‘‘ Mounted Frontiersmen”. (Ibn Batufca. Introd. 33. See also 
Houtsma, B.I. III, 1150-3). lUhSi 8alar-i~GTw,sian was their Comman'der- 
in-chief. “ Twenty thousand volunteers from Mawarau-n-nahr, who were 
anxious to be employed in some holy expedition” had taken service under 
Mahmud when he invaded Qanau], (‘Utbi, 41 ante; see also 31, 49 tUd), 
There is another reference to them in Ibnu-I-Athir’s account of the 
Somanath expedition also, where the invading force is stated to have 
consisted of “30000 horse, besides volunteers". (469 infra). 

II. 139, 1. 9. He appointed Khicdja Ba Nasr NoJci, my preceptor, to 
be in attendance on him [Amir 8'ald, the son of 8ultan 
Mas‘'ud\. 

i}\» ji> 3 jfc«.I \j 664, 1. 9. 

He [the Sultan] appointed Khwaja Bu Nasr Noki, as the preceptor [of 
his young son Amir S‘aid, who was left in Ghazni, as the representative 
of his father while Mas'ud was away on the expedition against Hansi], 
Noki was never the preceptor or superior of Baihaqi. ■»b-l is here 
used in the sense of ‘ guide, director, manager, virtual administrator ’. 
Abu Nasr Mushkan was Baihaqi’s Ustad and Head of the Correspon- 
dence Department upto his deatli in Safar 431 H. (Text, 748-749), when 
Abu Sahl Zauzani succeeded him. (Ibid. 753, 1. 16). Abu Nasr Noki was 
employed in the same department, and Baihaqi was, in fact, the senior 
officer. {Ibid. 332, 1. 1). 

H. 139, 1. 8 from foot. He encamped on the banks of that river 

[Jailanil near Dindrkotah, 

This camping ground has not been identified, probably because the ‘re’ 
and ‘ leaf ’ have been transposed by the scribe. The place meant is, most 
probably, Dhangrot or Dangi’ot on the Jehlum, still a well-known place 
of mahseer fishing on that river. It is now in Jehlum district and is 
mentioned in the I. G. (XIY. 151), It is also called Tangroteand is close 
to Dina, a railway station eleven miles north of Jhelum town. Dina is 
in Lat. 32°-40'' N.; Long. 73°-50'' E. Constable, 24 E c. This Dhingrot or 
Dingrot should not be confused with Dinkot or Dhankot (Lat. 32°-5S'' N. ; 
Long. 71°-40'' E.) which is mentioned sometimes in the Mughal Chronicles. 
Dinkot was situated on the /wdMS, about seven miles above Kalabagh. It 
has been now washed away by that fickle river. (Wood, Journey 76). 

11. 140, 1. 6 from foot. He came through the pass of 8aMwand, tchere 

so much snow had fallen that it was beyond 
calculation. 

Le Strange says Sagawand was one of the three chief towns of the 
district of Bamiyan. (L. E. C. 418). Babur describes it as one of the 
villages of Luhugar [modern Lohgar] which was one of the temoss (sub- 
divisions) of the Kabul district proper, and locates it n^ Ohaikh. 
(B.N. Tr. 217). Dowson (578 infra) places it at or near J^alabad and 
speaks, on the authority of Idrisi, of its warm cMihate, in which snow 
did, not fall! It is obvious that this .last remaA is inap^UeabJo to the 
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place under notice. THe fact is tHat this S iiawand was not near Jalal- 
abad at all, but lay about 50 miles south of Kabul, and about 35 miles 
north-east of Ghazni. Tlie Sagawand Pass lay along the direct route 
from Ghazni to India, (by way of Iriyab, Kurram, Shanuzan and 
Naghar), which was followed by Mahmud Ghaznavi as well as Shihabu-d- 
dln Ghori and other early Musalman invaders of India. (Raverty, N. A . 
72-4). The Sajawan Pass is shown in Constable 24 C a. 

II. 141, 1. 7. The commanders and officers of the garrison of the five 
forts also returned to Qhasni. 

The B. I. test says nothing specific about the number of the forts, 
jl ^ i 3 665, I. 2 f. f. 

“And the families and the honoured ones and the other great 
persons (who had retired for a time) to the forts came back.” ^ means 
‘ retiring ’ and tSW* may mean “ fortresses to which people could 
retire”. But Richardson says that [sipanj] also means ‘ a place to 
which one retires to take rest for a few days.’ Elliot’s Ms. appears to 
have read ^ [panj] instead of {dpanj\, but there is no specific 
reference to ‘ five ’ forts anywhere in the preceding context. It would 
appear that when Mas'ud marched to India, the palace establishments, 
the women, the servants, etc. who did not accompany the Sultan were 
sent away to rusticate during his absence in certain fortresses, which, 
from their natural position or capability for defence, were regarded as 
secure places of refuge in critical times. 

II. 141, Z. 14. On Tuesday, the 3rd of Jumada-l-awwal, the Amir cele- 
brated the festival of N etc Year’s Day. 

Theremustbesome error here, as we have just been told that Mas‘ud 
returned to Ghazni on Sunday, the 3rd of Jumadiu-l-awwal (140, 1. 7 
f. f.) and stayed for one week at the old palace of Mahmud. (141, 1. 4). 
According to the B. I. text, the festivities connected with the Nauruz 
commenced, not on Tuesday, the 3rd, but when four days remained of 
Jumada-l-awwal, JjVljW- *1.31 •All. jjj A-fl- jjj(666. 1. 4). Calcu- 
lation proves that this day, i.e. the 26th Jumadi I, was Tuesday, 6th 
March 1038. This reckoning is also serially correct, as if the 3rd was a 
Sunday, the 26th must have been a Tuesday. 

11. 143, 1. 7. The author out of employ. 

There is nothing corresponding to this caption in the printed text and 
its interpolation here is uncalled for and misleading, Baihaqi does not 
speak here of himself at all. The person who is here said to have been 
thrown out of employ and ordered to remain as a sort of prisoner in his 
own house was not Baihaqi, but Khwaja Abul Path Mas‘ud, the son-in-law 
of the Sultan’s Vazir, Khwaja 'Abdu-s-Samad. This manhad been appointed 
* Kad-Khuda ’ of the Prince Maudud, through the influence of his father- 
in-law, as is related only a few lines lower down. He appears subse- 
gpwtiy.t^shaye fallen out of favour and what Baihaqi says is that Ms 
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Mam'd was, at the time when he wrote this paragraph in 461 H., ‘ otit of 
employ ’ and kept as a prisoner in his o wn house by the command of Saltan 
Ibrahim. Baihaqi then moralises in his platitudinous way upon the 
Ticissitudes of earthly things and the changes brought about by the 
whirligig of time in men’s conditions. Baihaqi also explains the causes 
of the man’s downfall in subsequent times. He observes that this Ehwaja 
Mas'ud was a handsome and elegant youth of good family, but he was 
totally inexperienced in practical affairs and the ways of the world. 
He had been brought straight from his domestic circle and his school to 
the foot of the throne without any training and so “had afterwards 
to see what he saw and bear what he bore.” (Text. 822, 1. 13 ; 823, 1. 9). 

Baihaqi does appear to have been dismissed from office in the latter 
part of the reign of ‘Abdu-r-Bashid and was out of employ also in the 
fifty-seven days’ usurpation of Tughril. He appears to have been rein- 
stated after the accession of Farrukhzad, but again sent into compulsory 
retirement towards the end of his reign. He -does not appear to Have 
been “ out of employ ” at any time during Mas’ud’s reign, (see Text, 764), 
though he is said to Have been sent to prison, for some misdemeanour 
by a Qazi, in that of Maudud. (Barthold, Art. in Houtsma, E. 1. 1. 593). 
II. 144, Z. 5 from foot. A sumptuous feast was prepared and messes 

of potage were placed round. 

This is another allusion to good living and gastronomy. The word 
used is (824, 1. 12). It occurs again on 826, 1. 2, and is translated by 
Dowson as ‘dinner’ at 145 infra. But ‘ Harisa’ really signifies a sort of 
ragout, a delectable viand like potpourri and not ‘ dinner’. Abal Pazl gives 
the recipe for making it thus; “ Take ten seers of meat, 5 seers of crushed 
wheat, 2 seers of ghee, | seer salt and 2 dams weight of cinnamon”. (Jin, 
Tr. I. 60). Steingass says ‘ Harisa ’ is made by boiling bruised wheat to 
a consistency and adding to it meat, butter, cinnamon and other aromatic 
herbs. ‘ Harisa ’ is mentioned by Firdausi as a rich dish placed before 
Bahram Gor when he found shelter in a dihkdn’s house after losing his 
way in the chase. (Turner Macan’s Ed. of the Shahnama, III. 1614, 
1.19). Buds uni tells us that Shah Fath-ullah Shiraz i died, because he 
“ treated himself by eating Harisa, when he had a burning fever and 
however much the Hakim ‘Aii forbade it, he would not be prevented”. 
(Text, 11, 369, Tr. 381). 

IL 147, 1- 17. He sent me a sealed answer by the hands of the Sik- 
Jcaddr or seal-bearer. 

jlJiCt ^ iSy.. j. 826, 1. 3 f. f. The word is 

‘ Askudir ’ and it is used by Baihaqi at 863, 1, 4, 392, 1. 7 , 434, 1. 6, 451, 1. 9, 
494, 1. 7, and 694, 1. 9, either for a courier or for his post-hag. Sprenger 
states that “ in the post-office Oijir*), every letter or parcel pJH to 
post or come by post was entered in a list, which was called *^1 
in Arabic, that is to say, ^ Jl. In this list, 4be number of letters 
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and parcels was named and the address of every one of them specified.” 
(Tr. Mas'udi, 331 note). Th’e derivation from ^ 31 is only one 
of the many etymological enormities of the Arab lexicographers and is 
absolutely worthless. In the very same note, Sprenger tells us that the 
postal station where the mules and the horses were changed was also 
termed ^ and Richardson says signifies ‘ courier.’ 

II. 147, I 9 from foot. During the night, Aim' Muhammad was 

brought from the fort of N aghar . 

Dowson notes that “ Elliot read the name as ‘Naghz,’ which must be 
wrong, as the author probably “means the fort of Nagarkot”. But the 
context shows that Elliot was right. This Naghar (or Naghz) was not so 
very far from Ghazni itself. Gardezi, in the counter-part passage, calls 
the fort* Barghand ’ and states that the Prince Yazdyar, who is here 
said to have brought Muhammad, had been sent shortly before on a 
punitive expedition to the [Foot-hills or] ‘Koh payeh-i-Ghazni,’ as the 
Afghans in that region had been again refractory and truculent. (Z. A. 
109,1. 3 ; B.l, 29, Tr. 44). I venture to suggest that this is the Naghar or 
Naghz which is mentioned in the Zafarnci ma oi Yazdi (E. D. III. 522) and 
the Matlau-s-8‘adain of ‘Abdu-r-Razzaq. (Ib. IV. 93). It was near Iryab, 
and situated in close proximity to, if it was not identical with, what is 
now called Baghzan or Bazghan. Gardezi’s appears to be only 
another form of or Bazghan “is the chief place in Iryab ” 
and lies thirty-five Kuroh or about seventy miles south-east of Kabul. 
(Raverty, N. A. 68). Bayazid Biyat also speaks of Gardez (65 miles 
south-east of Kabul,) Naghz and Bangash in juxta-position. (Memoirs, 
Tr. J. A. S. B, (1898), LXYII, 299). Naghar or Baghzan is now in the 
Kurram Political Agency. 

II. 149, 1, 18. They asked Hurra Khutali, the mother of the Sultan, to 
inter fere in the matter . 

^ j SaIIj !_,> ji, g 28 j ]. 13 ^ The 

Bibl. Ind. text also reads the sentence thus, but there must be some error 
and a ^ or copulative conjunction must have been inadvertently dropped 
out by the copyist. Baihaqi repeatedly states that Hurra-i-Khutali was 
the aunt ^ of Sultan Mas'ud and not his nwther. (Text, 12, 1. 9 ; 18, 1. 8 ; 
136, 1. 5). On p. 18, 1. 8, Baihaqi explicitly speaks of the Sultan’s 
mother and Hurra-i-Kliutali as two different persons. 3 t 

Atp. 80,1. 10, he mentions them again Jl’> 3 djlkt- Solij 
‘y- 3 ‘The mother of Sultan Mas'ud and other ladies of 
the harem and Hurra-i-Khutali.’ The mother of the Sultan is frequently 
mentioned by him as Sayylda. (Text, 3, 1. 4 f. f.; 5, 1. 16; 125, 1, 10). 

II. 149, 1. 20. But she replied that any one who wished to fall into the 
hands of the enemy might remain at Qhaznln. 

: it jfras not the lady or ladies who gave the reply. It was the Sultan 
, whd T#^i!W .the request and used these angry words in doing so. 
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828j ,l 14 **'Tliey spoke [to tlie Sultan] and heard in reply' that whoso- 
ever wished to fall into the Iian'ds of the enemy should stay in' Ghaznln'^i 
IL 149, lasliine^ • lliam determined to go to Hindustan and pass the 
winter in Waihind and Marmindra^ and Barsfmn 
iPesTidwar) and KlrL 

Waihind, Ohind or Hand, as it is now called, lay about fifteen m 
north of Atak* Marminara has not been identified and the name of the 
place is probably spelt wrongly; It may be the * The Ford ^ 

(of the village] of ‘ Mahanara’, which is mentioned by Alberuni. '' Swelled 
by these affluents he writes, the river Ghorvand, [i e, the Kabul river] 
is a great river opposite the town of Parshavar, being there called the 
Fordf from a ford near the village of Mahandra^ oh the eastern bank of 
the river and it falls into the river Sindh... ....below the capital of Alqair 

dahar [Qandhara], is, Vaihind (Sacliau^s Tr. I 259). It is' not un- 
likely that this is a copyist^s error or local corruption for There is 
still a place called ' Pratali Minara’, 'signifying in Pushtu, * the Fallen 
Minara ’ [or Tower], in this neighbourhood and Bayazid Biyat states that 
Humaynn crossed the Indus somewhere near it in 950' A. H. = 1551 A. 0. 
(Raverty, N. A. 93 ; J. A. S. B. 1898, p. 305). Elsewhere also, Raverty says 
that Prat ahi Minara lies “ on the west bank of the Indas, above Atak.” 
(T. N. Tr. 78, 1043 notes). Peshawar is 43 miles W. of Atak (Attock). 

Kiri or Girl is probably, Shahbaz-GLri, or Kapur-da-Giri, ‘ Gin 
of t'le Kafirs ^ 40 aides north-east of Peshawar (Vincent Smith, Asoba, 
note) and 20 miles north-west of Waihind. (Beal. Buddhist Records, 

I. 114 note). Peshawar is 22 miles N. W. of Waihind. See my notes on 

II. 112, 1. 5 ante and 273, 1. 8 post 

IL 154, Z. 6. A^id of mg being appointed to the government of 
Khwdriem and of my losing it and going to Be and of 
Altiintdsh All this I will mention, 

j| j j $ c? j| euVj j' 

833, 1. 3. As Baihaqi is not known to have been 
appointed governor of Khwarizm at any time, he could not have lost the 
governorship and he was certainly-? not responsible for the loss of that 
kingdom. What the sentence means is, “ I will relate fully how the 
kingdom went out of our [z.c., Sultan Mas*ud^s) hands and speak of 
Khwarizm and Altuntash and how that province [Khwarizm] passed out 
of our [Sultan Mas‘ud’s] grasp and of our [Sultan MasTid^ march 

This tenth volume of Baihaqfs work is entirely devoted to the 
affairs of Khwarizm and contains a detailed account qf- its history from 
the days of Abu-l-‘ Abbas Mamun to the year 432 

Kliwandamir informs us that in 426 H,, Sl'^’u^marehed with a great^^ 
army to Jurjan and TabaristSnt becapse governor in *Iraq_ had im- 
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plorefl Help from Him against the Seljuqs. The inKahitants of Qum and 
Sawa also Had rebelled and Abu Salil Hamduni, his Governor of Rai, 
Had been driven out by ‘Alau-d-daula bin Kakfiya. (E.D. IV. 196-7; see 
also Gardezi, ZA. 99-100). Mas'ud Had to march again to Rai in H. 430, 
as the Seljuqs Had besieged that town. Baihaqi himself refers to the 
event at 137, 141-2, ante. 

II. 155, 1. 8. Tie author was Maulana Niiru-d-dm Muhammad ‘Ufi. 

Dr. Nizamu-d-din Has pointed out that ‘Awfi’s real laqah was 
Sadidu-d-din and not Nuru-d-dln, as Elliot and other writers have given 
it on the authority of Hamdulla Mustaufi. Very few of the facts of 
‘Awfi’s life-history Have been ascertained with precision. All that can 
be said is that he was born between 1171 and 1176 A.C. in Bukhara 
and died about A .0. 12 3 2-3. Besides composing the J aicdmi'a and the 
LubaburhAlbab, he made in 620 H. a translation of Tanukhi’s Faraj 
Vadu-sh-shidda, which takes priority over the better known version of 
Dihistani, The latter was made about 650 H. and, before its discovery, 
•was supposed to be the earliest. (J.H. 14-19). 

II. 159, 1. 20. So he [Bahrdm Gaur] placed Ms army and country in 
charge of his brother Zasi. 

yr-j is an error for Narsi (Narses). (Rogers, Tr. Shahnama. 
414, 415; Rawlinson, Seventh Oriental Monarchy, 296, 298). 

II. 160, (.17. ‘J am that ferocious lion ; I am that huge elephant ; 

My nameis Bahram Giir, and my patronymic Biijabala’. 

The original words are: __ 

(**'• J f I jf. ^ s ("* 

This story, as well as the distich, is held by modern scholars to be 
spurious, though it is sponsored by Tb‘alibi (Ghurar, Ed. and Tr, 
Zotenberg, 556-7), who quotes it on the older, if not more respectable 
authority of Khurdadbih. Browne says that this tale of Bahram Gor is 
only “one of many apocryphal legends relating to the origin of Persian 
poetry, which the authors of the TazTcirahs delight to tell, Daulatshah 
relates still another anecdote ascribing the invention of the Persian 
couplet to the joint efforts of Bahram Gor and his mistress Dilaram. 
{Taskira, Ed. Browne, 28-29), According to others, the first Bait in the 

language was inscribed on the Palace of Shirin, .or was the graceful 

utterance of a young son of Y'aqub ibn Lais or composed by ‘Abbas 

of Merv in praise of the Khalif Mamun All these tales are unworthy 

of serious attention and entitled to little or no credence”. (L.H,P.I,12-14). 
See also Berthels in Houtsma. (E.I. III. 1058-9). 

Perhaps the most curious and arresting thing in the couplet is the 
word ‘ B-ujabala,’ which Bahram says was his patronymic, ‘ Bujabala ’ or 
‘ Abu Jabala’ may mean in Arabic, ‘ Father of the Mountain,’ but 
* Bujabala ’ also bears a close phonetic resemblance to the Sanskrit 
Bhujdbala, ‘strong-armed’ — a name or epithet actually borne by more 
than ent ®hdu M»g. (Duff, C, I. 156, 160). 








il. 162, 1. 2 irons loot. ‘awm l|l 

I I. 161, L 8 from foot. The Solis of Persia. 

‘ Soli ’ is a miswriting of ‘ Lull’ or ‘ Luri,’ wliicH is generally 
derived from Lnristan, the district from which the Persian gypsies are 
believed to have originally come and spread over other parts of Asia. 
Th'alibi speaks of them as ‘Luriy-ynn’. 564-9). The inter- 

change of ‘ r ’ and ‘ 1 ’ is very common. Lfiristan is in Lat. 34° N., Long, 
47° E. Dames says that the Loris or Lolis of Persia are really the same 
as the Dorns or Mirasis, the hereditary minstrels of Indian villages. (The 
Baloch Race, 17). 

II. 162, 1. 2 from foot. Muhammad ^Ufi, the compiler of this toork 

had once been in Kamhayat {Cambay). 

Dr. Nizamu-d-din’s comments on this incidental personal reference 
are more imaginative than historical. “Soon after this”, we read, “he [‘Awfi] 
was sent as the Chief Judge at the behest of Qabacha to the recently 
acquired country of Gujarat or Nahrvvala, as it was then called ”. (J. H. 
Introd. 14). And again, “ We gather that he [‘Awfi] was the judge of 
that place (Kambayat) in the province of Nahrwala, then a depen- 

dency of Malik Niisiru-d-din Qabacha ”. {Ibid, 8). Now, it is common 
knowledge that Nahrwala or Gujarat was an absolutely independent 
Hindu kingdom upto 1298 A.O, and that it came really under Muham- 
madan sway only in that year. If Qabacha ever invaded any part of the 
country, it was only a lightning raid like Mahmud’s in 1026 or Aibak’s in 
1199 A.C. This learned writer seems to me to have completely misunder- 
stood the real position of ‘Awfi and the nature of his duties. Ifitakhri 
and Ibn Hauqal tell us that “ from Kambaya to Saimur is the land of 
the Balhara and in it there are several Indian kings. It is a land of 
infidels, but there are Musalmans in its cities and none but Musalmans 
rule over them on the part of the Balhara. There are Jam ‘a Masjids in 
them.” (B.D.1. 27, 34. See also Idrisi, J6. 88). Elliot, commenting upon 
this, states; “The Musalmans in these parts were treated with great 
consideration by the native princes. They were governed by men of their 
own faith, as the traveller (Ibn Hauqal) informs us, was also the case 
icith Musalmans hi other infidel dominions, as among the Khazars on the 
Volga, the Alans of the Caucasus and in Ghana and Kaugha in Central 
Africa. They had the privilege of living under their own laws, and no 
one could give testimony against them, unless he professed the Muham- 
madan faith”, {Ibid. 457). ‘Awfi was sent as Chief Judge only to decide 
eases among the Musalmans who had resorted for commerce and trade 
to the country, which was still held firmly in the grasp of its Hindu 
kings. His functions were like those of Consuls in our own times. 
The author of the Kitabu-l-Ajaib al Hind informs that the Hindus 
punished theft in a Hindu with death, or a heavy fine or with confis- 
cation of property. But “ if the thief is a Musalman, he is judged by the 
Behermen of the Musalmans, who pronounces sentence according to 
the laws of Idam. The glace of the Qadi in a 



Musalman country. He can only be chosen from tbiose who have made 
a profession of Islam.” (Book of the Marvels of India, Eng. Tr. 140. See 
also /Md, 120-1). “ In every one of the cities of China”, writes Ibn 
Batuta also, “there is always a Shaikh-al-Islam, to whom all matters 
concerning the Muslims are referred, i.e. who acts as an intermediary 
between the government and the Muslim community, and a Qadi to 
decide legal cases between them ”. (Gi-ibb, 290). 

II. 183, i. 3. In this city, . . . teas a body of Fire-worshippers as well as 
the congregation of Musalmans. 

The word rendered as ‘ Fire-worshippers’ is (164 infra, note), 
which Dowson himself translates as ‘ Buddhist ’ at 311 infra. He states 
that it “ means Christianity as well as Fireworship ” and is applied 
probably to “any established religion other than Muhammadanism.” 
Eaverty also tells us that according to the Dictionaries, “ it is very 
widely applied, to signify a Christian, also a worshipper of fire or Gabr, 
a pagan, an infidel or any unbeliever”. (Tr. T.N. 567 note). Vullers 
and Steingass both give ‘ Lamaism ’ as one of its many meanings and 
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early times and it is common Knowledge tEat not only the eonneillors and 
ministers, but tEe commanders and leaders of th’e armies of tEe Ohalukyas 
were Jainas. CB.GJ. i. 169-171; Forbes, ^as ilfaZa, 139-41). These Tm'sa 
were, I thinK, Jainas. I leave the matter here as I have discussed it more 
MIy in the Journal of the Gama Oriental lnstitate, VIII. 1926, pp. 19-37. 
II. 164, 7. 9 from foot But lohe^iihe army of Bala invaded Nahrwala, 

they [the mosque and minarets} were destroyed. 

Dowson notes that ‘Bala’ is also written ‘ Balwa ’ and ‘Main’ 
[Malwa ?]. An invasion of Gujarat by a king of Malwa named Sabbat 
Varman (died c. 1211 A. 0.) in the reign of Bhima Deva II (1178- 
1241 A.C.) and another by his son Arjuna Deva are mentioned in contem- 
porary inscriptions. (Duff, C.I. 162,177). The Jaina chronicles of Gujarat 
also state that Balldla, the King of Malwa, invaded Gujarat about 1145 
A.C. in the reign of Kumarapala and that Kumarapala took the war into 
the enemy’s country, beheaded Ballala and reduced the rulers of Malwa 
to their former position of vassals of Gujarat. This statement is con- 
firmed by several epigraphie records. (B.G.I. i. 185; Ind. Ant. LVI. 1927, 
p. 10). The name of Ballala is not found in the dynastic list of the 
Paramaras of Malwa (Duff, 300), but it may have been the familiar or 
contemptuous appellation of some king who appears in the list under a 
more pompous or dignified designation. In any ease, it is certain that tEe 
Chalukyas and the Paramaras were at constant war with each other and 
their invasions of each other’s territories were frequent. The destruction 
of the mosque in one of these incursions is, therefore, not at all 
improbable, 

A king named Devapaladeve also ruled in Dliar about 1218 A. C, 
(G. 1. 178, 185; H. M. H. I. III. 176) and he may be this Bala. 

11. 165, 1. 5. The Bai of Daur, who was the head of all the Bdis of 
Hindustan-' ‘-’Smt ambassadors. 

Dr. Nizamud-diu reads ‘Dwarka’ here, but Dwarka was probably 
included in Siddharaja’s own territories and even if it was not, its petty 
chief was not “ the head of all the Eais of Hindustan” and he would not 
have dared to send such an insolent and minatory message to a great king 
like Siddharaja. The conjecture is also ruled out by the fact that the 
king of ‘ Daur ’ is said to have been a great Icing whose territory was at a 
great distance (176 infra), which is inapplicable to Dwarka. Dowson 
suggests ‘Dravara,’ i.e. the Dravida country. A Jaina chronicler does 
relate a story in connection with an embassy sent by a Sinda or Eadamba 
king named Permadi of Kalyanakataka (B,G.I, i. 173-4) to Siddharaja, 
but the narrative relates to what is really a conjuring trick founded on 
and interwoven with the prevalent belief in necromancy and hardly 
deserves discussion, ( ; \ 

It seems to me that ‘ Daur ’ is not Dwarka- or Dravaifh but Dhar, tHe 
metropolis of the Paramaras of Malwa who were th.e h®editary rivals and 
imglaeable fow of-iie Ca»a|i^f|. BiddEaiaja Jayasi^ 


11. 168, 1. 5 irom ioot. 
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invaded and saeKed DHar about 1120 A. 0. and confined in an iron cage 
its king, Tasbovarman, wKom be Had taken prisoner. (Ind. Ant, X. 159 ; 
Duff, 0. 1. 134; Vaidya, H.M.H.I. III. 172). He may have been provoked 
to do so by some sucK truculent embassy. Tbe war between them is said 
to have lasted for twelve years. (B.G.I.i, 177-8). There are several 
references to the ancestral feud between the two dynasties in the Gujarat 
chronicles. Munja, who ruled at Dhar, 1000 A.C., is said to have 
insulted the Ohalukya Raja Ghamunda and to have taken away his 
umbrella when the latter was passing through Malwa on pilgrimage to 
Banaras. (B.G.I. i. 162). A general of Munja’s nephew, Blioja, is stated 
to have invaded Anahilvad and sacked the capital, when Bhima I was 
engaged in a war against the King of Sindh. {Ih. 163). Yashovarman's 
predecessor, Naravarman, is also stated to have continually raided and 
harassed the Gurjjara-Maniala. (lb. 172-3). 

II, 168, 1. 5 from foot There was a Bai of Balmmla named Qurpdl 

..^.Before he had been raised to throne, he 
had passed many of Ms days in beggary...... 

and endured all the miseries of travel. 

Dr. Nizamu-d-din reads ‘ Kurpal but makes no attempt to identify 
him. I venture to say with some confidence, that he is no other than 
‘ Kumarpal ’ [or Kuvarpal] Ohalukya who ruled from 1143 to 1173 A. 0. 
He was bitterly hated by his predecessor, Siddharaja Jayasinha, who is 
said to have repeatedly tried to seize and make an end of him. Several 
stories of his wanderings in remote places and hair-breadth escapes are 
related with much gusto and wealth of detail by the Jaina chroniclers, 
Hemachandra, Merutunga and others. (Forbes, Sas Mala. Rep, 1874, 
pp, 138-41 ; B,G.I. i. 182-3), ‘ Kuvar ’ is the Gujarati form of the Sanskrit 
Kumar a. Gurpal is a miswriting of 

There is a curious parallel of the story related by ‘Awfi in the 
Bappa Bhatti Charita, a biography of a Jaina saint so named, which is 
incorporated in the Frahhavaleachariia of Ohandraprabhasuri, written 
in 1277 A. 0. The tale told there is that Amaraja, who reigned at 
Qanauj after his father Yashovarman in the first quarter of the 9th 


century, was so charmed with the beauty of a low-caste Matangi (Mang) 
dancing girl that he gave himself up to her embraces. At last, the Jaina 
saint, Bappa Bhatti, who is said to have lived from 800 to 895 A. G„ 
made him realise the grievousness of his sin. The exponents of the 
Hindu Dharmashastras, on being asked by the king to prescribe the 
proper penance, decided that adequate expiation could be made only by 
the Raja embracing a red-hot copper image of the woman— as she was a 
Chandala, As this meant certain death, Bappa Bhatti, who was the 
king’s friend and counsellor, pointed out that the sinful deed had 
; proceeded only from sinful thought, that if he would keep his mind free 
, frcffla mnlul thoughts, there would be no sinful deed, and that the best 
; was the eschewing of all sinful thought. The fciWg 
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was deligHted witH tliis reasoning, and agreed to follow his advice. 
(Dr. S. K. Aj/yangar’s art. on the Bctppa Ehatti Cfharita in J .B.B,B.A.S. 
1027, p. 112). ‘Awfi’s anecdote seems to he a replica of this old Jaina 
legend, with a change in the name. Bappa BHatti is said to have 
converted Amaraja to Jainism, jnst as Hemach’andra is stated to Have 
hronght over Kumarapala from Shaivism to the faith of MaHavira. 
n. 172, 1. 3. Bai Kamlu and the Governor of ZdbuUstm. 

Kamalu’g date is fixed by the fact that his adversary ‘Amr [not 
‘Amru] bin Lais reigned from 265 to 287 H. = 878-900 A. 0. Sachaa 
suggests that Kamalu must be a JiypolcoristiJcon of some such name as 
Kamalavardhana (Alberuni’s India, II, 361 note), but R. B. Dayaram 
Sahni has recently published an inscription of Bhima, the father of Jaya- 
pala, from which it appears that the full name was Ealakamalavarman. 
(Arch. Surv. Rep. 1917, p. 20; Vaidya, H. M. H. I. III. 21). According 
to the Bajatarangini (V. 232-3), the Kashmir king Gopalavarman 
deposed Samantadeva, the rebellious ruler of Udabhandapura (Waihind), 
and gave his kingdom to Toramana, son of Lalliya, (Kallar of Alberuni, 
12 ante), with the title of Komaluka. (Duff, C. I. 83 and the authorities 
quoted there; I. G. XIX. 150). This ‘ Komaluka ’ must be the Kamalu 
of ‘Awfi and Alberuni. The British Museum possesses the unique coin of 
a king called ‘ Shri Kamara ’ or ‘ Khamarayaka’ which has been attributed 
to the Shahi Kamalu, (Cunningham, Coins of Mediaeval India, 59 ; 
Smith; I.M.C. I. 243-4). Kamaluka was succeeded by Bhima and he by 
Jayapala, the antagonist of Subuktigin and Mahmud. 

The name Fardagban (1. 6) is read as ‘ Fnru‘an ’ or ‘ Furughan’ by 
Dr. Nizamu-d-din (loo. cit. 164). I suggest that the correct form is 
Farukan or Farukhan. We know that Ardashir Babakan or Papakan, 
the founder of the Sasanian dynasty, married the daughter of a Persian 
noble named Farukan or Parrukhan. Farrukhan was also the name of 
one of the Ispahbads of Tabaristan, who ruled from 709 to 722 A. C. 
(E[outsma,E, I. II. 69; Browne, Tr. of Isfandyar’s History of Tabaristan, 
99). Farrukan or Farrukhan was, in fact, a very common name at this 
time and Justi gives details about no less than twenty well-known men 
who bore it. {Iranien Namenhuch. 94-5). ‘Sanjari’ is an error for 
‘ Sijizi’, i.e, of ‘Sijistan’ or ' Sistan.’ 

II. 176, 1. 18. Busal. 

There is a veritable plethora of variants, Ratbal, Ratbil, Rasal, Ratsal, 
Ranbal, Zanbil, Runabil, etc. As the name occurs continuously in the 
Arab Chronicles in some corrupt shape or other, for more than two 
hundred years beginning from A. H, 43, it seems clear that it was. not 
the name of an individual, but the designation of a dynasty or a here- 
ditary regal title. The Arab writers give one and the same name, Rotbil, 
Ratbal, Ranbal etc. to the ‘ Kabul Shah ’ or the Shah of Sijistan through- 
out this period of more than two centuries. H. H. Wilson thought it 
must be Ratanpal (Elliot’s note, 417 , post), white. Baverty could not make 
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np his mind between ]Satanpal.[Eatna-pala] and Eanapala (N. A. 62), but 
neither of these emendations has found favour with other writers. It 
seems unprofitable to indulge in further conjectures, but it may be per- 
missible to offer the suggestion that it may be J; j’j Ean-zabal or J:J:j 
E ai-zabal, i.e. Eaua or Eai of Zabul, the old name of Sistan, Toramana, 
the father of Mihirakula and the leader of the White Huns of Zabul 
who conquered Sind and Maiwa about 500 A. 0., is often styled Toramapa 
Jauvula. The name of ‘Eajuvula’ or ‘Eanjubula’ is found on Indo-Scythian 
coins (Smith, I. M. 0. 1. 56 note, 191 and 196) and there are monetary 
issues of the Ephthalites also in the name of Shah Zobola, ‘Shalii Jabula,’ 

‘ Shahi Janabula ’ or ‘ Shahi Jabuvla’. (Cunningham, Coins of the Later 
Indo-Sey thians, 95-97 and 108-110). It is possible that the clue to the ‘Eusal’ 
puzzle lies here and that under it is disguised some such name or title 
as ‘ Ei'juvala ‘ Eai Jabula,’ or ‘ Eano Jabula’, i.e. King of Jdhul, Jdvul 
or Zabul. It is possible that the name of the country itself is eponymous 
and that ‘ Jauvula’ or Zobola was the name of some old Ephthalite king 
of great renown. (Ib. 108-9). Indeed, the name Eajuvala or Eapjubula 
seems to be older than the rise of the Ephthalites and some coins on which 
it is inscribed have been assigned to an Indo-Seythian Mahakshtrapa 
who reigned about 110 B. C. (Smith, loc. cit. 196). 

II. 189, foot note. It appears from a statement of Ibn Hauqal that the 
Sultans used to reserve a large portion of indigo 
to themselves as a sort of royalty. 

Indigo was, in the old days, a highly-prized substance and Pliny says 
that it used to sell for twenty Denarii the pound. (Tr. Philemon Holland. 
II. 531).-Baihaqi states that Sultan Mas'ud sent, on one occasion, twenty- 
five thousand mans of indigo along with other presents to the Khalif of 
Baghdad and the members of his court, (361, 1. 10). Mr. W. H. More- 
land thinks that this Man must be the small Man of only two pounds, as 
having regard to the scale on which the trade in indigo was carried on 
and the great money value of the article, twenty-five thousand mans or 
twenty-two tons of indigo would be a very substantial figure for those 
days. C Notes on Indian Maunds ’ in Ind. Ant. LX. 1931, p, 202). 

Daulatshah also relates that when Sultan Mahmud sought to make 
tardy reparation for his niggardliness to Firdausi, he sent him twelve 
camel-loads of indigo. Unluckily,, the beasts arrived at one gate of Tus 
only when the poet’s coffin was being carried out of the town by another 
gate, (fFflg&ira, ed. Browne, 54). 

The point of the anecdote m the text is not very clear. The name of 
the minister was not 5asan Maimandi but Alimad ibn Hasan Maimandi. 
When the father of the scamp begged the Vazir to forgive his son, 
-because the son was an AJmaq, J»"f (fool), whose name was Ahmad, 
he would seem to have unwittingly alluded to the vulgar gibe or word-play, 
A:^mad is an Ahmaq,” i.e. Pool, See the version in 
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TI. 196, 1.14. *AWPI 177 

U. 193, 1. 14, Destruction of robbers by Sultan Mas'iid, 

This story can be traced to the Siyasatnama of Nizaniu-l-mullc, the 
Vazir of Malik Shah Seljhqi, which' was composed in 4S5 H. 1092 A.O.— 
long before ‘Awfi’s Jawami'a. The anecdote which follows about the 
poisoned apples is also related there, but with many variations. (Ed. 
Schefer, 58-65 ; Bombay Lith. Pt. i. 69-78) . As Mas'ud was governor o f 
Herat about 408 H. (Z.A. 74, 1. 18), the first story must relate to that period. 
In the TartkJi-i-Guslda B.nd the Zinatw-l-Majdlis (506 post), the hero of 
the apples anecdote is Mahmud Himself, but there is no real difference, as 
the Prince Mas'ud was appointed Governor of Iraq by Sultan Mahmud 
soon after its conquest in 420 A. H. Mahmud was king. Mas ud his 
lieutenant or viceroy and it is even said in the T. N, by Minhaj that 
Mahmud “placed Mas‘ud on the throne of that country ”. (272 infra). 

II. iss, 1. 18. In the desert of Khabis there teas a body of Kafaj and 
Baluchis loho robbed on the highway. 

ICbabis lies on the edge of the Great Persian Desert (called Lht), 
which separates EZirman from Khurasan. (Dames, Baloeh Race, 31, 33). 
It was the northern sub-district of Bardasir, one of the five divisions of 
the Kirman province. Lat. 30° -26' N., Long. 57 -42' B. (L. E. 0. 299, 322). 
The Kueh (written Qufs by others) were a lawless and most truculent 
Kurdish tribe which dwelt in the mountains of Kirman from very 
early times, down to the seventh century of the Hijra. They , are said to 
have been finally exterminated only by Qutbu-d-din, the Qari. Khit-ii ruler 
of Kirman, who reigned between 651-655 H. (Tarikh-i-Ouzida, Gibb 
Series, 180, 399, 418, 530). They had been severely trounced and almost 
decimated before by ‘Azudu-d-daula Dilami also. (J. H. 80 note). 

There are -two places called Tabas and it is far from easy to decide 
which of the two is meant. (1) Tabas-i-Gilaki or Tabas-i-Tamr, i. e. 
Tabas of the Date. It lies on the border of the Great Desert of Lut, 
where many of the roads meet, for which reason Baladhuri calls it the 
‘ Gate of Khurasan.’ (L. B. 0. 359-60). It is also described as a town in 
the Desert between Nishapur, Ispahan and Kirman. (.4i«. Tr. III. 67 note). 
Lat. 33°-4G' N., Long. 56°-.54' E. But the Tabas of the text, the place to 
which some of the persons attached to the mission fled after the attack is, 
probably, the other Tabas— T’a5as-i-‘f7rand6, Tabas of the J ujubes or Tabas-i- 
Masinan, which lies some fifty miles east of Birjand (L, B. C. 361-2) and 
two marches from Qain. (Istakhri, loc. dt. 285, 1. 10). Lat. 33 N., Long. 
60° E. Khabis, Birjand and the two places called Tabas are shown in the 
map prefixed to Holdich’s Gates of India. See also Houtsnia, E. I. IV. 682. 
II. 196, 1. 14. He showed favour to Abu Suhail Radhi and they con- 
spired against the great Khwaja Abdu-r-Razzag. He 
quarrelled with Ahmad Maimani aiid had him sus- 
pended and called to account. 

There is some blundering here. The same story is translated again 
by Dowson froip the Zinatu-l-Majdlis (612 infra), 'sthexe the sentence 
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runs tHus : " Among these, he supported Abu SuKal Eaziki, whom He 
pitted against the good Khwaja, ‘Abdu-r-Razzaq, son of (AHmad) 
Hasan Maimandi,” and it appears to be more correct. At any rate, this 
Tuman could never have quarrelled with AHmad Maimandi. as the latter 
had died so long ago as 424 A. H., 17 years before the accession of 
*Abdu-r-Eashid. The person ‘ suspended and called to account ’ was 
really ‘Abdu-r-ltazzaq his son and it is the latter who is said in the Zlnat 
to have been dismissed and heavily fined by ‘Abdu-r-Rashid. The father 
and son have been mixed up with each other in the version of the story 
in this part of the volume. Mubarak Marde’s sobriquet should perhaps 
be read as or tSijy, i.e. ‘ of Merv.’ Raziki or ‘ Razihi ’ 

also is dubious as Abu Sahl is always styled ‘Zauzani by Baihaqi. Gan 
it be a miswriting of Bafizi which is used as a term of reproach 

for a Shi‘a as a heretic? 

Dowson says here and ’also at 511 post, that he was unable to find 
this story in the Mss. of the Jazodmia which he had used. But it does 
occur in those which were consulted by Dr.Nizamu-d-din, J. H. Introduc- 
tion, 63. 

II. 202, 1. IS. Abu Bihan mentions “that there eocists an animal 
called Sharii. 

Read ' Sharva,^ The last letter in the name is a consonant and the 
‘animal ’ is the Sanskrit ‘ Sharabha,’ a mythical beast which is described 
as a lion with an elephant’s trunk. The Paranie story is that when the 
Narasimha avatar of Vishnu had destroyed the giant Hiranyakashipu, 
his fury was so great that it began to destroy the whole world. The gods 
appealed to Shiva, who then transformed himself into the ‘ Sharabha 
the terror of the lion. Vishnu then changed himself into‘the Ganrlabhe- 
runda— another mythical monster apparently resembling a double-headed 
eagle, which can devour the ‘Sharabha’, the elephant and all living 
creatures. ‘Awfi’s paraphrase of Alberuni’s account is not quite accurate. 
The animal is said by Alberuni to be found, not in the country “ east of the 
Ganges” or in “the forests of Oudh,” but in “ the plains of the Konkan 
called Dang.” (Sachau’s Tr. I. 203; see also E. D, I. 61). is a mis- 
reading of Konkan. Dr. Nizaimu-d-din’s Ms. of ‘Awfi’s Jatoami'a 
also reads ‘Konkan’ and ‘Danak’ (Introd. p. 37; IV. xxiii. No. 2057, 
p, 257), but his gloss that ‘ Danak ’ is a “ sea-coast place situated to the 
south of Samhita in India,” is incomprehensible and founded on some 
misapprehension or inadvertent error. The Dang is a wild forest-region 
now included in the KhandesK district of the Bombay Presidency. It is 
shown in Constable 31 D a. 

II. 215, 1. 8 from foot. TJ^ Bdi of Ajmer appears to have been 

detected in some intrigue, which is very 
obscurely indicated. 

Nizami is at times so intoxicated with the fumes of his own 
rnaghiloquenee that his speech is no more than a stutter, and EJliot 
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appears to Have been unable to make mucK sense out of his verbiage. It 
may be therefore pertinent to cite the following statement from the 
SammiTa Mahakdvya. ‘ When Udayaraja, a great friend and ally of 
Prithviraia, heard of his eaptivity.he sat down before Delhi and besieged 
it. During the siege, a courtier of the Ghori Sultan suggested to his master 
that it would be becoming on his part to release the Chauhan. M‘aizzu-d- 
din.it is said, was so incensed by the proposal that he denounced the 
adviser as a traitor and ordered Prithvi Raja to be imprisoned in the 
eita,del, where a few days afterwards, he breathed his last.” (Ed. Kirtane, 
Introd. 2021). Can this have been the obscure intrigue of the text? 
n. 217 , 1. 9 from foot. The accursed J atwdn .. .:,Md raised his hand 

in fight ......against Mansi. 

The name is a puzzle. It has been eonjecturally interpreted as ‘a 
body of Jats.’ But this will not bear to be looked into, because, as Elliot 
points out in the note, the singular is used throughout, and Jatwan him- 
ssplieitly stated to have been killed. Elliot seeks to evade the 
dimeulty by suggesting that Jatwan must be supposed to have been 
a mere leader of the Jat tribe which still maintains its position in the 
neighbourhood of the scene of action But this quibble or supposition 
has not found much favour. I venture to think that is a mistrans- 
cription of Chahwan. The insurgent was a Chauhan, a member of 
the same tebe to which Prithvi Raja belonged, perhaps one of his 
paladins. ^ Hasan Nizami did not know his name or had not troubled to 
ascertain it. It was enough for him that he came of the same ‘ accursed 
stock as the ‘ Kola Pithaura.’ 

This confusion between and is not uncommon in Mss. 
On E.D. III. 109 and also on 245, Dowson and the B. I. text of Barani’s 
I arzkh-i-Firuz Shdhi read ‘ Jatwan’ [Jats], (65, i. 4 f.f.; 483, 1. 4 f.f.) but 
the 1. A. (104, 1. 8) and P. (1. 137, 1. 4 f. f.) write ‘ Chauhan ’ in the coan« 
terpart passages. Jatwan is said to have wrested the fort of Hansi from 
Rs Musalman commander. Now we know that Hariana— the district round 
Hansi and Hisar— had been under the sway of the Chauhans for many 
years before this and the fact is explicitly mentioned in two inscriptions 
of V. S. 1337 (1280 A.C.) and 1384 (1327 A.G.), in which it is stated that 
several generations of Chauhans had ruled there before the Muhammadan 
conquest. (J, A. S. B. XLIII. 104; Epig. Ind. V. App. p. 34; Ibid. I. 93). 

A very large number of Chauhans are still found on the site of their old 
kingdom near Kama! and Ambala. P. (1. 61, 1. 11) makes Jatwfo one of 
the relatives or connections of Bhimadeva, the Raja of A^hiJwar, aad 
states that he fled to Gujarat after this defeat by Aibak iu 589 Jff,, 
although Hasan Nizami explicitly declares that he was killed. Elsewhere 
again, P. avers that Jatwan ws^the Oommander-in-Ohief ^ of 

Abhilwar and that he was routed and killed ij|a ,§|te^tjh^ to repel 
Qutbu-d-dip from before the fort of AnhilwaBa iater in 691 

ff, (1. 62,1.3). He does not cite any |is assertions aannpt 
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Hisamu-d-din is mentioned by ‘Awfi in tHe Jawami‘au-l-HiMyat 
and the title is read there as ‘Aghlabak,’ ‘Awfi says that Hisamu-d-din 
Was falsely accused by Jamal Parsai and Qazi Muhammad Gardezi of 
extortion in connection with the affairs of Miyana [Bayana?] and that 
when those charges were found, on investigation by Nizamu-l-Mulk 
Junaidi, the Prime Minister of Iltutimish, to be baseless, the slanderers 
were publicly disgraced. (J. HI- six, 9 = No. 1729, p. 228). U^U 
in Turki is said to mean ‘ Prince ’ or ‘ General ’ and the title may signify 
‘ Chief of Princes or Generals’. 

n. 225, 1. 13. Jihtar, supported by an army, hastened to the bw'ders 
of Dehli. 

Elliot notes that the name is written ‘ Jihtar ’ and ‘ Jhitar.’ I submit 
that it stands for ‘ Jaitra Sinha’— a form which occurs, not infrequently, 
in the dynastic lists of Hindu principalities. In the C.H.I. III. 43, and 
liaverty’s Tr. of the X- N. (519 note), he is called ‘Jhat Bai,’ but this 
is an impossible name for a Hindu. There is a somewhat similar name in 
the Chaehnama, where it is spelt variously as ‘Jhatra,’ ‘Chatera’ 
(B.D.1. 141 and note), ‘ Jetar ’ or ‘ Chitra ’ (Kalich Beg’s Translation, 31) 
and this may be meant for some such form as Jaitra (Sinha) or ‘ Chhatra’ 
(Sinha). In any ease, Jhat Bai, Jihtar and Jhitar arealike untenable. 
It is not easy, in the absence of any other clue than the name, to identify 
the person meant, but the conjecture may be offered that this ‘ Jihtar ’ 
may be the Maharajaputra Jayanta Sinha of an inscription at Bhinmal, 
which is dated in V.S. 1289-1183 A.C. (B.G.I. i. 470, 474). There is a 
temptation to identify him also with the Jaitsi Paramar of Abu whose 
daughter’s beauty is said by the bards to have been the cause of the 
disastrous feud between Bhima Ohalukya and Prithvi Baja. (Forbes, 
Bas Mala, Ed. 1921,1. 202 note and 2l5). But the tale toldbyOhand 
Bardai seems to be a fiction, and the existence of Jaitra Paramara is 
more than doubtful. This Jayanta Sinha of Bhinmal was the Chauhan 
ruler of Nadol who reigned there between c. 1249 and 1262 V.S. = 1192 
and 1205 A.O. He was the son of Kelhapa, eleven of whose inscriptions 
ranging from 1221 to 1249 V.S. = 1164 to 1192 A.O. have come to light. 
(Epigr. Ind. XI. 46-52). Jayantsinha was succeeded by his son 
Udayasinha who was Baja of Jhalor and ruled circa V.S. 1262 to 
1305 = 1205 to 1249 A. 0. 73; Tessitori, Bardic Survey of Baj- 

putana, J.A.S.B. 1914, pp. 406-7. See also my note on 1. 16, p. 236 infra). 
II. 226, L 24. They marched towards Thangar. 

This name is written Thankar, Bhankar and Bhangar at 297 and 
304 infra. Ranking (B. I, 51, Tr.I. 71 note) and the writerof the Article 
on Budaon in the I. G. are mistaken in identifying it with Bangarh near 
Budaun. P. (I. 59, L 2) asserts, in Ms charaeteristioally careless way, 
that it is now known as Bayana and Baverty has reiterated and dissemi- 
nated the error. (X. N. Tr. 471 note). But Thangar is really ‘ Tahangarh,’ 
a lost lying alKiat id (Seeley, Road Book of India^ 
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II. 229, last line. 
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19), Minhaj states that it was in the country of Bayma. (304 infra). 
It was built by Tahanpal [Tribhuvanapala] Jadon, the ancestor of the 
Eajas of Karauli. (1. G, XV. 27). The contemporary writer Fakhru-d-din 
Mubarak Shall calls it Tahank(g ?)iri, and says it was taken in 

592 H, {Tarikh, Ed, Boss, 23, 1. 5 f. f.), Tahangarb is now in the State of 
Karauli and lies 24 miles north of Karauli town. Bayana is now in 
the State of Bharatpur. (I. G, XV, 27, 34). The Eaja of Bhangar [Becte 
Tahangarj is mentioned in the Tarlkh-i-MubarakshaM also. (B.D. IV. 62, 

I. 9 t.i.q. y, my note). TahangarH was a place of importance even in 
Babur’s days and is mentioned by him in his TiizuJc. (B. N. Tr. 538). It is 
marked in tile Oxford Indian School Atlas of John Bartholomew, PI. 24, 
and also in the I, G. Atlas, PI. 34, B 2. The local pronunciation now 
seems to be Tlmangarh. 

II. 229, last line. The people {of Pali and NaduT) had collected under 

their leaders, Bat Karan and Ddrdhars in great 
numbers at the foot of Mount Ahii, 

‘ Eai Karan ’ is called ‘ Kunwar Pal ’ in the C. H, I. III. 43, but con- 
temporary inscriptions of the Gujarat Chalukyas and other ruling dynas- 
ties now enable us to restore both the names correctly, 6/"is an error for 
Kirat, *. e., Kirtipala Chauhan of Nadole, who is known to have 
wrested Jalor from its former rulers, the Pa,ramaras, (I, G. XIV. 301). 

The Chauhans of Nadole were a branch of the ruling family of 
Sambhar and were feudatories of the Gujarat Chalukyas, The first king 
of Nadole was^Lakshmana, a younger son of Vakpatiraja. One of his 
descendants, Asaraja had a son Alhana who had two sons, Kelhana and 
Kirtipala. Several of their inscriptions dated in the 13ch century V. S. 
have been found. (Epig, Ind, XI, 72, 77; Vaidya, H. M. H. I. III. 302; 
G. H. Ojha’s Hindi Tr. of Tod’s Eajasthan, 40 ; Eay, D. H. N, 1. 1123-1132), 

Udayasinha his grandson submitted to Iltutimish (236 infra) about 
1215 A. C, Darabars is Dharavarsha Paramara, Chief of Abu, who was 
the son of Yashodhaval. He was the general of the Gujarat army both in 
the battle of 1178 and of 1197 A.C, The Paramara rulers of Abu had 
been feudatories of the Gujarat Chalukyas ever since the reign of 
Siddharaja (1094-1143 A. C.), if not earlier. (B. G. I. i. 160). Fifteen 
contemporary epigraphs prove that Dharavarsha ruled at Abu from 1163 
to 1218 A. 0. as the feudatory of four kings of Gujarat, (Ojha, loc. cit, 
384; Vaidya, 1. e. III. 301-2; Duff, 0. 1. 175, 220; Eas Mala, I. 225, 255; 
LA.XI. 220: L VI. 47-48), 

F. gives the names of the leaders of the Gujarat army as * Walan and 
Darabsi ’ (1. 62, 1. 9 f , f.), ‘ Walan ’ must bfe a miswriting of or 
i. e., Pahlan, the short form of Pxahladanadeva- the younger brother of 
; The town of Plhlanpnr near Abu is said to have been 

, ®tid named after this Prahladana or Pahlan Deva. (Forbes, 

. ‘Darabsi ’ is only a perversion of Dharavarsha. 

iWMlH.l!Fid tolmvetakeni>keepnSaaday,the l3^ 
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l-awwal 593 A. H. The JtiKaa equivalent oi IStH Eab‘i I. EisaU, gfS 
February 1197, was a Monday. TKe date given may Have been the 
18th according tothe ‘Hilali,’ the ‘ Euyyat* or orthodox system, as it was a 
Sunday. 

11. 231, L 19. Eis Diwan, or Mahtea Aj Deo was not disposed to 
surrender so easily. 

F. (I. 62, last line) calls him d'adaH Dev * The real name was 

probably Baj Deva or Vaj Deva. We know that Bach’ Deva or Bachharaja 
or Vaehharaja [Vatsaraja] was the prime minister or Amatyaof Parmard'i- 
deva, ‘ the accursed Parmar ’ of this author. He was a poet and wrote six 
dramas entitled RiipaJea Shatkam, which have been published in the 
Gaika wad’s Oriental Series. BaecKon, a small town about fifteen miles 
north-east of A jaigarh, is said to have been founded by this Baj Deva or 
Bachha Baj and an inscription dated V. S. 1376 (1320 A. 0.) has also been 
found near an old tank in which the town is called Vacchiun. (I.G.V. 
130). Baj, Bachha, Vachha are vernacular forms of the Sanskrit Vatsa, Calf. 
II. 231, 1 . 12 from foot. On Monday, the 20th ofEajab 699 E. [Ealan- 

jar surrendered]. 

20t!i Baj ab 599 H. = 4th April 1203, Friday. 

8th Bajab 599 H, = 23r3 March 1203, Sunday. 

_ 20tH Bajab 698 H. = 15th A pril 1202, Monday. 

Fakhru-d-din Mubarakshah puts the event into 599 H. (24, 1. 1 f. f.) 
and so does F. (I. 62, 1. 4 f . f .). T. A. and B. do not specify the year. The 

I. 6. (XIV- 312) and Mr. Vincent Smith (0. H, 1. 222) vote for 1203 A.O. 
but Sir Wolseley Haig favours 1202 (0. H. I. III. 47). If 599 H. is 
right, the correct date must be 8th (not 20th) Bajab (Bwyj/aif) 599 H.= 
Monday, 24th March 1203. and are often confused in the 
Semitic script and 20th Bajab may be an error for Sth Bajab [Buyyat]. 
But the week-day works out correctly with 20th Bajab, [Hisabi] 598 also, 

II. 233, 1 . 11. Be went immediately to Amtr Dad Easan, the lord of a 

standard. 

* Amir-i-Dad ’ (Chief Justiciary) was the designation of bis office and 
Hasan only and not ‘ Dad Hasan ’ was his personal name._ The Amir-i- 
Dad was also called ‘ Dadbak ’ at this period, just as the ‘ Ariz ’ was also 
called Mir-i-‘Arz or ‘Arzbegi.’ Barani says Nizamuddin was the Amlr-i- 
Dad of Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-din Kaiqubad (T. F. 148, 1. 12) and he speaks 
of him elsewhere as Dadbak (126, 1. 5 =E.D. HI. 126), which shows that 
the two official titles are identical. The same author states that Malik 
Taju-d-d5n ‘Iraqi was Andr-i-Dadri-Lashkar, Judge-Advoeate^CneralOf 
the Army, in the reign of ‘Alau-d-din Ehalji. (358, 1. 1 j 361, t lf)i ' : ■ 

II. 234, note. {TTm river) Sodra is so eatUd from the old touM of that 
, , name on its eastern batki. ''' ' ' 

It is more correctly described as the ‘ BiVffir just as the 

•Bavi is spoken of as the ‘Eiver of Ziiiiditk ’ it is arguable that 
the town was f^ujudod and The old HMdu 
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Tr. Saehau, I. 206, 259). The mutatwn of the 

Pho ’ intft * S ’ or ‘ Sh ’ is very common and Ohandraha won 
Oha »t. S »' -ae town o« Jaad.ru, 

was on the banks of the river of 
Chand-ab or Chin-ab) is mentioned by Ibn 
, 5 most probably no other than the town ot 

been, originally Chandrapnra, then 

■ ' ! metathesis of the vowel. Sans, wan 

within the' borders of Multan may be Sanawan in 

Constable, 24 D b. _ 

inflicted five or s%x desperate 

' .^a-d-dm Sam]. 

(Raverty, T.N.Tr. 485 note) 
-i-icnas well as in that of Minhaj, 
Ilalahida Fidais or desperadoes ’ 
J*ddis of the Batini or 
with these heretics 

had driven them out of Multan in 571 H. (i- N. 

;pelled them from Khurasan, 
The sect had developed 
I list of nearly twenty 
s and their Vazirs (including 
Tripoli and Conrad of Moatferrat, 
murdered by its emissaries 
between 1092 and 1191 A. 0. 
5 still another long list of their victims 
dzawi (E.T). II. 258) and Hajji Dablr 
Malahidas of the Ism’ffli sect. (Z. W. 


name 

is made up of two streai^. 

Khatwar [ 

‘ Chandraha ’ (E. R- H. 4l)_and^so 
and Alberuni. (E. 

Sanskrit 

become Sandraha, Sandra, 

(Chandrur or Chandrawar) which 
Jandariid (the Chanda-rud, i.e. 

5auqal (E. D. 1. 40), and this is 

Sodra. Sodra must have L 

Ohandror, Sandror and Sodra by the 

which is said to be - 

Muzaffargarh, Puniab, q- v. 

11. 236,1.3. Som impious rnm 

wounds upon Mm {W'uizzu- 
The word used in the original is “ • 
which indicates that in this author’s opmion 

who speaks of them as ♦ ‘ 

(T N. Test, 124, 11. 2, 3), the assassins were 
Ism’ailiya order. M'uizzu-d-din Sam had been at war 

throughout his life. He 1 

243 post) and in 595 H. hehad routed and ex; 
where they had established their sway, 
assassination into a fine art and Yule gives a 
distinguished men-Khalifs, Ruling Princes a__ 

two Europeans, Raymond Count of ' . 

titular King of Jerusalem)— who were 
in the course of the century intervening 


’pirishta is chiefly responsible for the dissemination 
the assassins were Gakkhars. He has been followed by El] 
Thomas (0. P, K. D- 12) and others. But his account 
so many adventitious details, that it looks more like i 
struetion of the scene by a poet or painter than real his 
of the conspirators was, if we are to believe him, jnst 
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wlio Labhu-Hawat'lMi 'm 1541 A. 0. seems to have said tfiat the 

conspirators were ‘ Hindi Fidais ’. Qizi Ahmad GKaffari who 

compiled the A'tssaM-j-Ja/iflnara in. 972 H. then turned this phrase into 
ts! / ^ ‘ KHokhar Fidais ’ (cited in Elliot, Bibliographical Index to 

the Historians of Muhammadan India, 1849, Persian Extracts, pp. 34, 37). 
This was followed in the 1. A. (20, 1. 1) and the TariJch-i-Alfi (T. N. Tr. 
486 note). P. then copied this gratuitous conjecture, but at the same time 
perverted the name ‘Ehokhar’ into ‘ Hakkhar.- The Gakkhars are not 
mentioned by any of the older historians and their name occnrs for the 
first time only in the Memoirs of Babur (16th century). Most modern 
ethnologists are agreed that the two tribes are quite distinct. (Eaverty, 
T. N. Tr. 455 Note). See also Mr. H. A. Eose’s Art. in the Ind. Ant. 
XXXVI (1907), p. 4. 

II. 237, 1. 10 from foot. This armu voas drawn out near the 

Bagh-i-Jun {the J amna Garden). 

So also in the T.N. (Text, 170, 1. 12; 323 infra), where the battle is 
said to have been fought in the plains (Ij*^) of the Jumna, but the 
better copies have and this is the preferable reading. (Eaverty, 
Tr. 606 and note). See also my note on 357, 1. 10, post. 

II. 238, 1. 16. Udi Sah the accursed, tooTe to the four walls of Jalewar, 

We may safely identify this Udi Sah with Udaya Sinha Ohahamana 
(Ohauhan), who is called ruler of Javalipura [Jalor] in the Kolophon of 
a Manuscript of the ViveJea-vilasa of Jinadatta, who flourished under 
him about 1220 A. 0. Udaya Sinha was the grandson of the Kirtipala 
Ohauhan of Nadole-Eai Karan of p. 230 anfe-md ruled between 1206 
and 1249 A.O. He was a contemporary of Viradhavala Vaghela of Dholka 
and Viradhavala’s son Virama was married to Udayasinha’s daughter. 
(Bhandarkar, Eeport on the Search for Sanskrit Mss. 1883-4, p. 156 ; I. A. 
VI. 190 ; B. G. I. i. 474-6 ; Duff, 0. 1. 179, m ; Epig. Ind. XI. 55-57). 

II. 239, 1 18. [Shamsu-d-din Iltutimush] advanced with a large army 
to Bdmdnd which he reached on Monday, the Srd of 
Shawwal 612 H. 

This was Monday, 25th January, 1216 A. 0. Minhaj says the battle 
was fought near Narain or Tarain, 324 infra. Samand may be Samanain 
Patiala, which lies about 40 miles north-west of Tarain or Tirauri. 

II. 241, 1. 22. Conquest of Kdlewar {Gwalior) ■--‘Behdr and Bdrah. 

Barh (or Barr, as Thornton calls it) is a town on the right bank of 
the Ganges, 44 miles east of Dinapore, which last is 10 miles west of 
Patna.' Constable, 29 A e. It is now the headquarters of the north- 
eastern sub-division of the same name in Patna district. (1. G. VII. 16). 
Bakhtyarpur which is named after Muhammad-i-Babhtyir is, now in 
Barb. L Q.s.n. ■ tr.. 

II. 242, 1. 20. Ndsirvird-dln died shortly aftet of grief and the boat of 
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quite .clear. The author’s words are equivocal and may imply either 
death by misadventure or deliberate suicide. Minhaj states explicitly 
(304 infra) that “ he drowned himself in the Indus” 

(Text, 144, 1, 15). F. merely says that he “ got into a boat and was drowned 
in the sea (or river) ” (I. 66, 1. 7) and the T. A. (28, 1. 7 f. f.) is even more 
obscure. It may be therefore pertinent to draw attention to the fact that 
‘Awfi speaks not only of his having deliberately committed suicide, but 
quotes a Euh‘ai which he is said to have recited, before throwing himself 


■III. 

into the river. The verses are : 
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The quatrain is cited 

on the 

authority of ‘Awfi 


(Z.W. II. 696,11.22-3). 

In view of the expli cit declarations of these contemporary authors— 
both of whom had been in the service of Qubaeha— it seems safe to hold 
that Qubaeha did commit feh de se. It should be noted that Minhaj 
mentions the event in two passages and the second is even more emphatic 
than the first ^ jU*. jl . 15 . 1 ; (^ 73 ^ 

Eaverty translates it thus: “He threw himself from the walls of the 
for tress of Bhakarin to the waters of the Panj-ab and drowned himself ” 
(p.^ 614). Minhaj and ‘Awfi were both present on the spot and the latter 
gives the exact date of the suicide as Thursday, 19th Jumadi II, 625 

H. (202 ante). The Hijri date corresponds to Friday, 26th May 
1228 A. 0. 

The question is left open in the 0. H. I. (III. p, 54) and no opinion is 
pronounced, but the contemporary evidence points clearly to premeditated 
self-immolation and not to accident or misadventure. The non-committal 
verdicts .of the later compilers carry little or no weight, as they had no 
other contemporary sources of information than those we possess. 

II. 246, 1 . 14. Hijra 160, A, D. 176, GonQuest of the town of Barada, 

Biladpri also mentions an expedition by boats against Narand or 
Barbad (A'j 1> or jjj qj j-jj-g Mansur, who reigned from 

136 to lob A. H. (E, D. 1. 127 ). BIlio,t notes that the Manuscript in the 
British Museum reads ‘ Barbad ’ and surmises that ‘ Barbad ’ may be the 
Barda Hill district of Jaitwar near Porbandar in Kathiawad. (E. D. I, 
125, 444). Alberimi states that soon after Mansura was founded, 
a disaffected subject of ‘ Balqba’ (Valabbi), persuaded the Arab lord of 
hlansura to send a naval expedition against that town. The king of 
Balaba’ was killed in a night attack and his people and town were 
^ Iberuni gives no date, but as Mansura was founded about 

I , latest Valabbi eopper-plate is dated in 766 A. 0., it 
: expedition to ‘Barbad’ which, was des- 


II. 249, 1. 18. 
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pateHed by sea in 776 A. 0. may be the one referred to by Alberuai. Dr. 
Bbagvanlal Indraji tells tis tliat in some Jaina chronicles, the destrnetioh 
of Valabhi is said to have taken place in the year 826 of some Era, which' 
he thinks must be that of Yikrama, e. e. in 770 A.O. (B.G.L i. 94-6 and 
note). But the two dates do not exactly tally and the whole question is 
enveloped in doubt. The Hindu accounts give several other condicthig 
and discordant dates for the destruction of Valabhi which are cited 
by Dr. Bhagvanlal, but which it would be infructuous to repeat here, as' 
they really lead nowhere. The actual cause of the destruction of the town' 
of Valabhi also— fire, flood or foreign invasion— has been the subject of 
dispute and the truth seems past finding out, as nothing decisive can be 
inferred from the ruins on the spot. 

II. 249, 1. 15. He fined fhe inhabitants of Multan 20000 dirhams. 

‘Utbi says (Text, 863, 1. 3=E. D. II. 32) that the amount was twenty 
thousand thousand dirliams. Gardezi states that Abu-l-Futuh Da ud bin 
Nasr was compelled to paya tribute of twenty thousand thousand dirhams 
annually. (Z.A. 97, last line). Mahmud's dirhams were silver pieces weighing 
from about 40 to .50 grs. (Rodgers, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian 
Museum, Part IV ; Catalogue of Dr. White King’s Collection of Coins, 
Part III. Sect, XXIV). 20000 dirhams would have contained only about 
as much silver as 6000 of our rupees, which appears to be an absurdly 
small war-indemnity for a kingdom like that of Multan — a kingdom 
which is said by Mas'udi, though with some exaggeration, to have con- 
tained 120000 villages. (E. D, I. 23; Tr. Sprenger, 384). Influenced 
most probably by some such consideration, F. (I. 25, 1. 8) turns 
it into an annual tribute of 20000 gold dirhams and he 

Has been followed in the C. H, I. (III. 15), but there is no warrant for the 
whittling down of the amount or for the substitution of ‘ gold ’ for 
‘ silver in either of the two contemporary historians, ‘Utbi or Gardezi. 
The discrepancy between the primary authorities and the later compilers 
is most probably due to the omission by some scribe of the second jli>* 
or ‘ thousand ’—a frequently recurring error, 

II. 249, 1. IS. Ehim, the chief of Anhalwdra had gone to the fort of 
Eandahat. 

Variants, Khandama, Khandaba (q.w.473 infra), Eandana, Khandana 
etc. The location of this mysterious fort has taxed the ingenuity of the 
commentators and at least five identifications bearing a superficial 
phonetic resemblance have been suggested. Dr. Buhler was in favour of 
Kanthkot in Vagad (East Kachh), "Watson of Gandhvi on the KithiawSd 
coast, a few miles north-east of Miani near Porbandar, Heinaud of Gandhar 
at the north of the Dhadar river near Broach, and Elliot of Khandadhar 
at the north-east angle of Kathhiawad. (473 infra ; B.G.I. i. 167 an^ note). 
Sir Wolseley Hhig thinks that it mrat be Bet- Shankhodhar at the north- 
western extremity of KathiaWad (0. H. I. III. ^), though he admits that 
the description is not applii^ble to and he is obliged to add 
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high or spring tides. Rushing from the estuary along the gradually 
narrowing channel of the river, the impelling force resolves the water 
into a huge wall or wave which carries everything before it.” (Yule, H. J. 
s. V. Maeareo). Yule assures us that there are only two places in India, 
where there is such a Bore, Eagre, Maeareo or Masearet, (as it is variously 
called), vis., the Bore in the Hoogly and the Bore in the Gulf of Cambay. 
There is no such ‘ tidal wave ’ either at Kanthkot or at any of the places 
which have been put forward by the authors named. Ibnu-l-Athir ’s 
description is applicable only to Cambay or Kanbahat and the Bore 
there. The phenomenon was well-known to Mas‘udi, who was hugely struck 
by it. He writes of it thus: “ The ebb Here is so marked in this estuary 
that the sand lies quite bare and only in the middle of the bed lies a little 
water. I saw a dog on the sand which was left dry in the water, like the 
sand of a desert ; the tide coming in from the sea caught him, although he 
ran as fast as he could to the land to escape, and the poor animal was 
drowned, notwithstanding his swiftness.” (Tr.Sprenger,278=Prair«es. I. 
2515). There is a reference to it in Ibn Batuta also ( Defremery, IV. 60) 
and several of the old European writers, e.g. Be Barros (II. ii. Cap. 9), Yar- 
thema (Tr. Badger 105), Barbosa (Tr. Dames, 1. 138), Pietro della Valle (Tr. 
of 1666, p. 33) and Hamilton (II. 33) were greatly impressed by it. The 
last of these authors informs us that “ a body of water comes rolling in 
on the sand..... and whatever body lies in its way it overturns and no ship 
can evade its force, but in a moment is overturned.” (Yule, loc. cit.), 
Ibnu-l-Athir says that ‘ Kandahat ’ was about forty farsaJcJis distant 
from Somanath. Now Cambay is in Lat. 22°-18^ N., Long. 72°-39'' E. and 
Somanath in 20°-55^, Long. 70°-26'' E., a map-distance of about 165 miles. 
According to Thornton, Cambay is 52 miles south Ahmadabad (Gaz. 179) 
and Somanath 210 south-west of it (lb. 923)— a difference of about 160 
miles. Forty farsaMis would be equal to about 160 miles at 4 miles to 
the far soldi, Albeimui says Somanath is 30 farsaJchs from Cambay, i. e., 
about 150 miles (E. D. I. 66), as he reckons the farsaTdi at five miles. 

JI, 251, 1 . 6 from foot. When the elephants were brought before 

Shihabu-d-din they all saluted except die 

;.iC , ■ white one. 




II. 256, 1. 11. 
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This wonderful stiory of JayacHand’s white elephant refusing to mate 
tUe 8 aid m to tlie victor of his master finds a parallel in Manueci’s tale of 
the Emperor Shah Jahan’s favourite elephant, Khaliq-dad, refusing to 
salute Aurangzeb after his usurpation and of his running amuck when 
indueed to do so by a trick'. That animal also is said to have died of grief 
on the very day on which Shah Jahan expired. (Storia, II. 10, 127). P. says 
that as Jayaehand’s white elephant refused to salute the Sultan, it was given 
aw’ay some days after the battle to Aibak and that it died on the third day 
after Aibak’s death. (I. 61, 1. 11 f.f.). Other equally tall stories are told 
in connection with the saldming of elephants. Tavernier assures us that 
when elephants from India and other parts of the world see a Ceylon ele- 
phant, they instinctively pay it reverence by placing the ends of their 
trunks on the ground and then elevating them. He emphatically assures 
us that, incredible as it may appear, this statement is quite true. (Tr. Ball. 
II, 317). His contemporary Fryer goes even further and asserts that 
“ Oeylon elephants exact homage from all others, which prostrate them- 
selves submissively before them.” (New Account of East India and Persia, 
Calcutta Reprint, 169). But these asseverations are derided by Sir J. B. 
Tennant as ‘ fanciful.’ (Oeylon, II. 380). 

F.’s story of tlie tragic end of Jayaehand’s white elephant must, if 
Eaverty is right, he a fable. It would appear from the contemporary 
sources cited by him that t'.io animal was really presented after Shihabu- 
d-din’s death by his nepliew Ghiyasu-d-din Mahmud, to Muhammad 
Khwarizmshah. It was neither turned over to Aibak nor died of grief 
after his demise. (T. N. Tr. 258, 402, 470 notes). Old histories abound in 
similar tales of wonder. Ahmad Yadgar, who is inordinately partial to the 
fabulous, says that the Raja of Jharkhand had a white elephant which 
never “ threw dust upon its head.” (B. D. IF. 362 note). Modern zoo- 
logists discredit these yarns and have exploded much of the ‘mythology 
of the elephant.’ 

11.255,4.1. The Niscimu-t-tatcdrihh. 

These extractsfromBaizawi’s History are full of demonstrable errors 
and serve only to introduce further confusion into the perplexed chrono- 
logy of the Ghaznavides, E. G. Browne justly says of the Nizdmu-i~ 
tawdrikh that “ it is a dull and jejune little book, scarcely worth pub- 
lishing. It is doubtful if it contains anything new or valuable and it is 
not calculated to add to the fame which its author enjoys as a juris- 
consult, theologian and commentator.” (L. H. P. III. 100). 

II. 255, 1. 11. Muhammad was tahen prisoner and sent to the fort of 
Balbad. ^ 

The true reading must be ‘Balbaj’, i.e. Walwaj, or Walwalaj. Gardezi 
(95, 1. 8) and T- A. (11, 1. 9) give the name as * "Walaj’ and Baihaqi calls the 
place ‘ Walwalaj (Text, 693, 695, 696). The latter saiya that it was on the 
road from Kabul to Balkh. (850, 1. 3 f. f,). T^taMmi puts it as two days’ 
journey east of JSjhulm ajad iour dajfs It was a town in 





TukharMan (Bd. Goeje, 275. 1. 6; 286, 1. 1; Le Strange 
and Alitil Fida makes it the capital of that district. {VuU Ir- ill. bb 
note). Minhaj calls it Walakb [iJede, Walaj]. (T. N. Test 8'h3, o4,3, oo.)). 
Holdichsays it was just north of Quaduz (G. 1. 272) and it is shown on 
HsMap.Lat. 37°-0^ Long. 69°-0'. W. states (1. 40, 1. 14) that \\'ala.i in 
which Muhammad was interned is also called * Khalaj and Llliot con- 
sequently seeks to identify it with Kelat-i-Ghilzii (E.D. IV. 192 note), but 
the gloss as well as the conjecture must be rejected. Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazna had a mint at Walwalij and silver dirliams struck by him at a 
place.the name of which has been read asdrJijIj are in the British Museum. 
(Lane Poole, Catalogue of Oriental Coins, II. p. 148, No. 503; Thomas, 
J.R.A.S. XVII). I suggest that the right reading is Walwalij. 

II. 266, 1 . 10. Sultan S‘aM Mahmiid heard from his father. 

Here ‘ S‘aid ’ is not a name or part of the name of the Sultan, but a 
laudatory epithet or benedictory prefix signifying ‘Happy, blessed, 
august.’ Sultan Sanjar, Sultan Ghiyasu-d-din Muhamraad-i-Sam^and his 
brother Mu‘izzu-d-din as well as Iltutmish are all called ‘S‘aid’ on pp. 
279, 280 , 281 and 301 in/ha by MinliaJ. 

II. 267, 7. 4 from foot. Alptigin wrested Qhasntn from the hands 

of Amir Anuh, 

The last name is, as Dowson notes, variously spelt. The correct form 
seemstobe[AbuBakriLawik, The history of the predecessors of Subuktigiu 
in Ghazna is obscure and there is considerable divergence of opinion on 
thesnbject. FideKhwandamirinE.B.IV. 159 andBlliot’s remarks there. 
Kaverty has a lengthy note on the subject (T. N. Tr. 71-73), in which he 
maintains that Alptigin reigned for eight years and died in 352 H., that 
Ishaq his son was in power upto 355 H., that Ishaq was succeeded by 
Biikatigin whose rule lasted for eight years upto 362 and that his 
successor Pirey was defeated and expelled by Subuktigln in 367 H. 

Dr. Nazim who has recently re-examined the whole question arrives 
at the following conclusions Alptigin conquered Ghazni about 
2i-l-5ijja 351 H. after a siege of four months, but died after a reign of 
only eight months (not years), on 20th Sh’aban 352 H. Abu Isliaq, after 
being driven away by Abu ‘Ali, [son of Abu Bakr] ‘ Lawik’ returned and 
defeated Abu ’Ali on 27 tb ShawwM 354 H. Ishaq died on 25tK 
^i-l-q’ad 355 H. Biikatigin ruled for eight or nine years from 355 to 864 

H. and Pirey from 364 to 27th Sh'aban 366 H. (M. G. 24-27; 175-176). 
Minhaj is therefore right in saying (269 infra) that Sultan Mahmud was 
born in the 7 th year of Biikatigin. 

II. 268, 1. 15. On the 27th of Sh'aban A. H.366, on Friday he 

[Suiuhtigin].’ • -was confirmed in the government. 
Pasih’s Mujmil (quoted in Kaverty, Tr. N. 73 note), F. (I. IS, 

I. 8 f. i), B. (1. 8 = Tr. 1. 14) and Elphinstone (p. 320) give the year 
as 367 H., but this must be an error as 27th Sh‘aban, 367 H., or 9fch 
April 978 A. 0. was a Tuesday. Ibnu-i-Athir (Id. Toinberg, VIH. 
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gives tlie same date as Minhaj. As 27th SIi*abaB, 366 H.— -20th April 977 
A. G. was a Friday (Ind. Eph.), it mast be correct. The date given in 
the 0. H. I. (p. HI. 11) is 9th April 977 A. 0., but it must be a misealeu- 
lation, as that day was a Monday and its Hijri synchronism was 16th 
Sh'aban 366, not 27th. 

li. 26S, t 2 from foot. All the sources of internal dissensions in 

Khurasan mre eradicated [ly SubuMigm]- 
^ y ^ cj'-l J- jl V'H J p. 8, 1. A “ And he uprooted the stock 

of the heresy of the Batinlya from [all parts of] Khurasan.” The Batiniyas 
were identical with the Qaramita, Malahida. Isma‘ilia or T'alimiya. ‘ Batin ’ 
means ‘ inner, esoteric ' and they were so called because they taught an 


‘ Inner ’ or ‘ Secret Doctrine ’ based on the allegorical interpretation 
of the Quran and the Law of Islam. Their Imams also claimed to 
be the sole inheritors and guardians of that Law. (Browne, L.H.P.II. 196). 
n. 269, 20. Amir SubuTctigln saw in a dream. 

Both these tales— of Subuktigin’s dream and of the falling down of the 
idol in a place called Waihind (or ‘Bahind ', not 'in Mntf ■)— are in 
‘Aw6’s Jawami'a (I. XXI, No. 1072, J.H. 61, 185) and are both related 
there on the authority of the TdrlM-i-NnsM’i, that is, the earlier and lost 
portion of Baihaqi’s History of the Ghaznavides. ‘Awfi also states in the 
coarse of the first story, that the birth of Mahmud took place in 361 H. 
Neither of these anecdotes is to be found in the chronicle of ‘Utbi, but 
Minhaj also explicitly cites the lost portion of Baihaqi’s work as the 
TdriJch-i-Nasiri (236,267 ante) and we may be sure that he has taken 
the stories directly from Baihaqi and not at second-hand from ‘AwQ. 
n. 269, 1. 5 from foot An idol-temple in India, in the vicinity of 

Par shdwar, on the hanks of the Sind, fell down. 

But see Corrections in ¥ol. VIII, p. xiii. The idol temple was not ‘ in 
India,’ but at ‘ Bahind’, i. e., Waihind, a place 15 miles north of Attoek 
and 26 south of Peshawar. P. says ‘ the idol temple ’ was on the banks of the 
Sodra (I. 23, 1. 12) and thus turns the ‘ Sind ’ into the * Ohenab.’ Minhaj’s 
spelling is probably influenced by Jurbadhaqani, who writes . Raverty 
is in error in transporting ‘Bahind ’ or ‘ Waihind ’ to Bhatinda (T.N. Tr, 
80 note; Mihran, lllnote) and Mr. Vincent Smith also, following his lead, 
is mistaken in speaking of Bhatinda as Jayapala’s capital. (O.H.1. 190). 
n. 270, 1. 6. Kept him [Jayapala] at Yasd (?) in Khurasan and gave 
orders so that he was bought for eighty dirhams. 

But the Text reads *^1 •**. J^. CP P i O ^ ^ J'lsr S 9, L 17. 

Eaverty observes that “ nearly every copy ” agrees in reading the 
name as “ Man-Yazid ” and his rendering is, “ He was kept a prisoner at 
Man Yazid ” (Tr. 82), but He does not say where this ‘ Man-Yazid’ is to be 
found. He also surmises that either the word ‘ thousand ’ has been left out 
after ‘ eighty ’ or that “ Mahmud did not set murii vali^ on his Capture.” 
{.Ibid, note). Dr. Nazim read’s the name of the place as ‘Mirand’ because 
it is so written in a Ms. of ‘IJn«uri’S'Qa|*<?««®d surmises that “the sale 






11 . 270 , 1 . 6 . 


Jaipal meant on^ wadius? ‘ M~ni y,i:U: 

1 submit that Raveity • • ; . .^bc thoimmc of a. place. 


I submit that Raverty s ms. of a place, 

but that he and others have ene^ ifyin- ‘auction’ or ‘ sale in a 
I understand it as a pu.de is obtained from and 

sale of goods’ and a market O exposed at one of the 

The real meaning IS that Jay J ‘ . ^-j^g ^ijg thousands of 

slave-auctions in some marleet tn I ^ ^ ^ n^one of the 

was resolvea to show no eonsidera on 1“ p„,„toso his 

he wouia ““’'“.gjf iisomfotim ns that .TayolialaMm- 

release on his captor s own terms, ^^bi e ^ 

self and his relatives were ^na°tlnt Jayap i lawas “ paraded about 

the Saltan, lae common evil-doers, \nt\x%l condition of shame, 

bonds and disgraoe „p„nbim the pnblic indianity . 

tionsoSpeacewithhim serhtnde-’ with his subjects. The 

of “ commingling him m one «»" *'“ „„ otid grand- 

conditions were the surrender of P exposure in the ‘ slave 

son as hostages (26, 27 It is clear that of Jaya- 

market ’ or 0“ was intended to be t e . fri»ht£ulnes 3 and 

pula’s life and part of a callous and delibeiate plan ot 

Smldation. Inthis connection, it is worth while to no te th^ the^ajHh^_ 
of the Futuhu-s-Saldtm has interpreted the passage m < *, 

This is a metrical History of the Saltans of Delhi written ^ f J ^ ' 
‘Asami in the fifteenth century and is frequently cited by I ms ta. 

The autHor writes: 


JU^ fSh cM 
I J lI 


k U .5^ i/^ 
oU>* 


The lines are quoted in Dr. Nazim’s Article on the ‘ Hindu Shahlya 
Kingdom of Ohind ’ in J. R. A. S. 1927, and thus translated by himselt 
Cp, 494): “He (Mahmud) scattered the army of the Hindus in one 
attack and took Eai Jaipal prisoner. He carried him to the distant part of 
the kingdom of Ghazni and delivered him to an agent of the Slau Marmt. 
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II. 271, 1. 8. ^ . 

[iljV J*V>]. I heard that at the command of the king (Mahm'od), they 
lthe .B>oS:e}*'so/’fte UarTiet, in the original,] sold JaipM as a 

slave for 80 Dinars and deposited the money realised by the sale in the 

It would be difficult to get better evidence than this. This author 
has understood -4.7. in exactly the same sense that is assigned to it in 
the afj/dsM-UlMgMf, and it should finally settle the question regarding 
the real meaning of this knotty passage. 

II. 270, Z. 12. 'Vnsuri composed a long Kaslda on this vid,ory {of 
Somandth]- 

There is an inadvertent error here. Minhaj cites the two first couplets 
of the poem itself (10, 1. 1 >, but the real author of the lines which he quotes 
was ‘Usjudi and not ‘Unsuri. F. (1. 39, 1. 8 f.f.) and B. (I. 10 — Tr. 1. 17 
note) agree in attributing the lines to the former and the entire Qas}dam 
which these couplets are found is quoted in the Majm'au-l-FusaM in the 
section devoted to ‘Osjudi. (I. 340). The two first Baits of a Qaqzda 
composed by ‘Unsuri on the conquest of Khwarizm are transcribed by 
Baihaqi. (851, 1. 8). They differ in toto from those cited by Minhaj. 
Fakhru-d-dinMubarakshih informs us that Farrukhi a lso wrote a panegy- 
rical ode on the destruction of the Temple at Somanath and was rewarded 
with an elephant-load of silver. {TdrlJch m. Boss. 52). Farrukhi’s Qaszda 

also is reproduced in the Mfliw'aM-Z-FMsaiid (I. 452-3). 

li. 270y L iS. ' Hb died in the year 421 H,, in the fhiTty^sixili year of his 
■ reign. . . , 

Sic also in the printed text, (11, 1. 7 f.f.), but ^ must be an error for 
and Raverty lias ‘ after a reign of thirty-three years ^ (Tr.^ p. 88). As 
Subuktigin died in Sh‘aban 387 H. and Mahmhrl defeated Ism ail several 
months after that date, the duration of Kis reign eonld not have much 
exceeded thirty-three lunar years. As Ism'ail’s rule is ® 

for about seven months, he must have been deposed ^ 

H., not 389 as Eaverty says. (75 note). See also Nazim, M. G. 40 and note. 
II. 270, I. 19. Many curious poems are attributed to mm. 

' jlr*. ^ jl J. P. 11 last line. Eaverty reads 

and not 4^ and understands the o^note? 

_ -A tAirt. of sGveral Arabic poems, iir. bo note;. 
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11 , 273 , 1 . 8 . 




a pass and a range of Mils, about two miles to the ^ f 

£note).TaksbasMlaorShahdheriistwelvemilesn^^^^^^ 

Raverty’s derivation of ‘ Marikala from the 
chosen by “brigands for attacking travellers 

(TN. Tr. 95 note) is an example of meanmg-makwg, a populai ct>molo„„ 
invented e® post facto and possessing little or no value. ^ 

U, 271, 1. 9 itom foot. And emn an elephant could not sta7ul befa ■ 

IxtfTYl* 

See Ootieelions m Vol. VIII, p. sxiv. Eaverty reads Jh not Ji 
and says J, Sil or BU means “ a target or bolt tor arrows. But neither 
SebarSon'nor the OMyam-l-lm%M gives any soeb meaning for Iha 
word and F. who has aipied the passage from_ 

his arrow, having passed through the iron armour, used to pierce the 
body of the elephant.” Minhaj himself mentions S 

This indicates that the reading in R.’a copy also was or f 

or Bel F., with all Ms faults, may be gastly postulated to have b 
at least as good a Persian seholar as Eaverly and 

Minhaj’s words 7 nust be taken into consideration. Mastid waa a man 
ot extraordinary physical strength. Baihaqi says that he used to wield 
a mace[iy] weighing twenty rnaJis (Text, 131,1.7) and that in a hanc o 

handstrugglewith a tiger,he smashed the skull of ^r^ll S 

of his hands. (16. 141 ; see also 1 ms. Jah. lext 366, 1 6 • H. - )• 

U. 273, I 2. He[Mas‘ud]eventualltj fought a bloody battle ‘wzth thetti 
...at Taltkm. _ __ 

So also in the O.H.I. (III. 31), but Gardezi(107, 1. 19), Baihaqi (79n.-4), 
T A (Bibl.Ind.Text, 26,1. 21) and P. (I.43,1.14) all agree in calling 
the place Dandaiqan or Dandanqan. This town is two or three days 
journey, i.e. about 40 miles, «ori/i-Mies« of Marv-ar-rud, also called Maru- 
ehak, Marv-i-Kuchik, or Little Marv, as distinguished fromMarv-i-Shahjaii 
or Great Marv. Dandanqan was on the road from Maruchak to Sarakha. 
There is a Taliqan or Taiqan near Marv-ar-rud, but it lies about 50 miles 
south-east of it, not north-west, towards Sarakhs. Holdich says that 
‘ Dendalqan ’ was near the modern Ak-tepe, which itself lies not far 
from the now famous Panj-deh. (G. I. 244-6). See the Map prefixed 
to that work. The battle was fought .on Friday, 9th Ramazan, 431 H. 
(Baihaqi, 777, 1. 7 f.f.) See also T- N. Tr. Raverty, 181: T. A. 13, 1. 2 f. f. 
F.givesSth Ramazan 431, H. (1. 43, 1. 14). It was the 3rd of May 1040 A.G, 
II. 273, 1. 8- They sent Mas‘ud to the fort of Kiri, and there he was 
slain in the year 432 H. 

This Kiri has not been satisfactorily identified. Raverty thinks that 
it must be Gibar-kot, a ruined fort lying about 3| Kurohs north of 
Pashat, the chief town of Kunar in Kafir is tan. (N.A. 151 and note). 

But it appears from the context that Kiri was not very far from 


11. 274, L 9. 
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MarSala, wKere tb'e slaves in cliarge of tKe Sultan’s treasures revolted 
and looted them. The Sultan took refuge in the fortified Eiiai at 
Marikala, was taken, prisoner and sent to Kiri, which must have been in 
the vicinity of Marikala and not in Kunar which lay far off and was 
occupied by unfriendly tribes. Baihaqi, moreover, speaks of Waihind, 
Marminara, Barshor and Kiri, as if they were in proximity to one 
another. (150 ante, Text 839, I. 2). Marikala is about fifteen miles north- 
west of Rawalpindi. Waihind lies about 15 miles north of Atak (Attock), 
which is about 27 miles distant from Marikala and Hasan Abdal. (Chihccr 
Gulshan, in Sarkar, India of Aurangzeb, p. ei). Peshawar is about forty- 
six miles from Atak by rail or about thirty from Waihind. (Ib. cii). It 
seems to me that Kiri must be (JJri, i.e. Shahbaz-Giri, or Kapar-da-Giri, 
which lies about forty miles north-east of Peshawar. It was situated on 
the old road from Waihind to Kabul (V. Smith, E. H. I. 55 note), 
about 20 miles north-west of the former. (Beal, loc. cit, I. 114 Note). 

11. 274, ?. 4. Maudud defeated Mm at TaharMirud. 

Bakhrala, the identification suggested in the foot-note is wrong. ‘Takar- 
harud’ is a misreading of ‘ Nagarahara,’ the old name of a town and 
district near modern Jalalabad in Afghanistan. There is a village called 
‘ Nagaraka ’ even now near Jalalabad. (N. L. Dey, Geographical Dictionary 
of Ancient and Mediaeval India, s. «.). Baihaqi explicitly states (867, II. 
8-15) that the battle took place at Dlnur. The latter name is also written 
Depur or Duapur. These are all forms of Udayanapura, ‘ Garden-eity,’ 
another name by which the Nagarahara district is known in Sanskrit 
literature. It seems as if this old form, ‘Udayanapura’ still survives in 
‘ Adinapur,’ which is now represented by Biia Bagh, twelve miles from 
Jalalabad. (Masson, Journeys into Baloehistan etc. I. ISO, 182). Pathabad, 
the town founded by Mandnd to commemorate his victory, still exists, four 
miles south of Balabagh. {Ibid. 184; Beal, I. 91 note). In some Persian 
chronicles, ‘ Nagarahara’ is also written ‘Nang-nahar’ and supposed to 
refer to the ‘ nine streams ’ or ‘ torrents ’ which are said to issue from 
the Safed-koh and join tlie Kabul and Baran river. ‘ Nang ’ is said to be 
the Pushtu word for ‘ Nine.’ (Elphinstone, Oaubul, I. 160). Raverty 
(N. A. 49) vehemently upholds this view, but the better opinion is that 
‘Nangnahar’ [or ‘Neknahar’ or ‘Nangarhar’] are all later corruptions, 
and that the correct form is ‘ Nagarahara,’ which occurs in the Ghosrawa 
inscription of about 840 A. C. which was first published by Kittoe in J. A. 
S. B. 1848, pp. 492-8, and has been re-edited by Kielborn in the Itid. Ant. 
XVII. 1888, p. 311. Nagarahara is mentioned in the Chinese annals of the 
Sung dynasty also as ‘ Nang-go-lo-ho,’ which corresponds exactly, Stanislas 
Julien says, with the Sanskrit ‘Nangrahara.’ {Voyages du Pelerine Boud- 
dhistes, II. 96). Bellew derives the name from Nam mh&ra, ‘ nine monas- 
teries ’ (Races of Afghanistan, Ed. 1880, p. 64), but this seems doubtful. 

U. 274, 1 9. He [‘Abdu-r-UaslM] used to listen to chronicles and write, 
history. . — - 



,90 TABAQ-AT'I-NAglEt IL 276, 1. W MOltt XOOt. 

<S^J c-ljj 5 16,1. 5 f.i " He- [the Snltan] liad learnt by 

ieart the facts relating to the life of Muhammad and the Traditions [jt;**] 
and used to recite them from memory". Elsewhere, MinhaJ again says of 
Malika-i-Jalali, the daughter of Sultan Ghiyasu-d-din Muljammad-i-Sam 
that she j't^l (29, 1. 1). He uses a similar expression 

at 85, 1. 12. Baihaqi employs the synonymous phrase 

I remember having heard » 
Iradat Khan Wazih says of the Mughal Emperor 

used to relate the traditions of the 

the number of which he excelled, as well as in a knowledge 


(123, 1. 5 f.f.). Barani also uses for “ 

(36, 1. 4; 52 last line). 1— 

Bahadur Shah, Shah ‘Alam I, that he “ 

Prophet, in 

of the Holy Law." (E. D. VII. 652). 

II. 276, 1. 8. Suddenly, some fleet messengers arrived with the intelli- 
gence that the accursed Tughril has been hilled. 

Raverty insists that the right reading is not , as in the printed 
text, but Cl's j*. ‘ Murghan ’ means ‘ birds,’ but he interprets it as ‘ carrier- 
pigeons.’ He urges in support of this lection that Saladin is known to 
have established a pigeon-post for the conveyance of news and that a 
victory of the Saracens over Baldwin, Count of Tripoli, in 1179 A. 0. was 
announced at Cairo by carrier-pigeons, (Tr. 101 and jwfe). But 
is repeatedly used in at least six other places by Minhaj. (172, 1. 4 f. f.; 
245,1.8 ; 277, 1. 2 f, f.; 375, last line; 421, 1. 13 and 423, 1. 11). The 
synonymous is used at 288, 1. 14, and in every one of the six 
passages, Raverty himself renders the word by “ swift messengers (Tr. 
622, 740, 793, 1082, 1217 and 1228). Baihaqi also uses the word frequently, 
e. g- (3, 1. 6 f. f.), £j“* (3, last line ; 275, 1. 1), ,ihbl j- 

11, 281, 'l. 2; 402, 1. 7 ; 422, 1. 20), (l7, last line; 299, 1.8 ; 

497, 1.21; 808,1. 16). 

See also P. (1. 25,1. 10). There is nothing to show that carrier- 
pigeons were ever employed by Mahmud or any of his descendants and 
there is no reference to them in any of their chronicles. 

II. 276, 1. 17. FarruhhzM was ’proclaimed king on Saturday, the 9th 
of Zi-l-h'ada 443 H. 

The Ind. Ephem. make this Friday, 13th March 1052 A.O. The discre- 
pancy indicates that the author is giving the Eiiyyat and not the TIisaU 
date. The SuMn must have been proclaimed on Saturday, 14th March, 
if the week day is correct. P. (I. 47, 1, 16) says Tughril was assassinated 
while sitting on the throne in the Darhiir held on the Nauru34~Sultani, 
that Nushtiga arrived some days later and placed Parrukhzad on the 
throne. The Nauruz fell in that year on 3rd March 1052 A.C. (Cowasjee 
Patell’s Chronology), just eleven days before Parrukhzad’s coronation. 
The date given by Minhaj is thus corroborated. 

II. 276, ?. ID from foot. The country of ZatouUstdn was in a state of 

desolation from disease and murrain. 
oV J in Text, 19, 1. 2. See Criticisms, Vol. VUI, p. xv. Bavep* 
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ty’a reading J <>-> (T* N. Tr. 102 and note) is not free from doubt. 

Tbe meaning also is not quite certain, does mean ‘ diseases ’ and o'’V 
‘any deadly distemper/ or ‘epidemic’, not ‘murrain’ only as he contends. 
But signifies ‘taxes’ and ^ 3 * ‘supplies/ also. May not the true 

reading be 3 a collocation which occurs frequently and means 

“ adverse circumstances and impediments or untoward events and hin- 
drances.” 3 (ji’“ is used in this sense. (T. A. 298, last line). 

II. 2,71 f 1. 5 . And on Monday, Tie {Ibrahim] auspiciously ascended the 
throne. 

Minhaj gives the week-day, but leaves out the day of the month'. 
The omission is made good by Baihaqi who gives the preeise date as 
Monday, 19th Safar 451 H. (Text, 467, 1. 3 f.f.). The Julian correspon- 
dence of I9th Safar was Tuesday, 6th April, 1059 A.C. Raverty has a dis- 
cursive note on the year of the death of Farrubhzad, in which he cites the 
mutually discordant statements of several later compilers. The gist of it 
is that Hamdulla, Fasih and Yaf‘ai pat his death into 450 H., while the 
MuntaTchdbtt-l-T awdrlTeh, \& in favour of the year following. He refers also 
to a sentence from Baihaqi in which Farrukhzad is said to have been 
alive in Zi-l-]hijja 450 (Text 207, 1. 9 = E. D. II. 88), and suggests or 
surmises that he must have died in that very month in 450— as his demise 
was sudden. (Tr. 102 Note). He has apparently overlooked the passage 
which I have cited, as well as another at Text, 350, 1. 5, from which it is 
clear that ParrukhzSd was alive in 451 H. Minhaj gives 451 H. (276 ante). 
Ibnu-l-AthIr also explicitly states that Parrukhzad died in Safar 
451 {Kamil, Bulak Edit. X. 2, 1, 3), and they are quite right. The date 
given in the 0. H. I, (HI. 34) is March 1059, which is a good shot and 
near the mark, but not quite in the bull’s eye, 

II. 277, 1. 13, Ibrahim was horn at Mirat in the year of the conquest of 
Ourgdn, 424 H. 

Gurgan or Jurjan (the ancient Hyrcania)and Tabaristan were con- 
quered by Mas'ud and taken from the Ziyarid Prince, Dara bin Minuchihr 
in 424-5 H. = 1034-5 A. 0. (Gardezi, Z, A. 99 ; T. A. 12, 1. 1; P. 1. 41, 
last line; Khwandamir in B.D, IV, 196 ; Browne, L. H. P. II. 169). The 
capital of Gurgan, in our own times, is Astrabad. 

II. 278, 1. 5. He {Ibrahim) died in the year 492 E. at the age of sixty. 

Sic also in the Text (21, 1. 11) and in Baverty’s Mss. and Tr. 105. 
But as Minhaj has just stated that the Sultan was born in 424-5 H., he 
must have been 67, not 60 years old at the time of his death. The exact 
date of his demise is given as 5th Shawwal 492 H. (25th August 1099 
A.O.) by Hamdulla (Tar. Gus. 404, Tr. II. 81), who is followed in 4116 
O.H.I. (HI. 35). T. A. (17, 1. 2) and P. (1. 49, 1. 12) give 481 H. as well as 
492 H. without pronouncing any opinion on the correctness of either. 
The numismatic evidence is in favour of 492 E, A, S, IX 361-4). 

n. 278, 1, 10. In the days of {the Khalif) Al Mustamhar U-llah, 

sm of Muktedar, 
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transferred by error into tbe text. aiJ. or means ‘ a diteb, marsh’, a 
place where water stagnates’. (Richardson’s Diet.). P. (L 50, 1. 5) substi- 
tutes the synonymous in his paraphrase of the passage. Abu-I-Pazl 
employs the latter word in the Ahbarnama (Text. I, 277) and Mr. 
Beveridge says that it means ‘ morass, collection of water, bog, quagmire’. 
(Tr. I, Errata, p. xxviii). 

11. 281, 1. 6 from foot. They put Khusru Malih to death in the year 698 

AJL 

/Sic in the B. I. Text, 27, 1. 3, but Minhaj himself puts the event in- 
to 587 H. at p. 295, and also at p. 300 post (Text, 74, 1. S and 118, i. 4), 
which must be correct. The 0. H. I. (Ilf. 37) gives 1192 A. 0, (588 H). 
In the section on the Khwarizmshihis also, Miuha.i declares that Sultan 
Shah was defeated by the Q-hori Sultans after the contest between them 
had gone on for about a year, in 587 H. (Tr. Raverty, 248-9). Sultan 
Shah died soon after his discomfiture in 588 H. {Ibid). 

11. 282, 1 . 7 . When the founder of the house of ^ Abbas, Abu Muslim 
Marwazi remlted. 

iSjJir" (*1—* 34:, 1. 7 f. !• Abu 

Muslim was not the ‘ founder ’ of the house of ‘Abbas, but only a pur- 
chased slave of the family, who became their most capable agent, emissary, 
missionary or propagandist. (Muir, Caliphate, 422). The Pounder or 
Pirst Khalif of the ‘AbbSside dynasty was Abu-1- Abbas Saff ih. Abu 
Muslim was a sort of king-maker, but not king himself. He was 
afterwards put to death by the ungrateful Khalif. 

11. 283, 1. 16. Owing to the inaccessibility of the mountains of Bdsiat, 
which are in Ghor. 


w.«*l jy* S' oL-ifj (Jh* 39, I. 2. >^1^! Jl Jh * tops of 

mountains’ occurs in ‘Utbi’s chapter on Mahmud’s invasion of Ghor. 
(Delhi Lith. 306, 1. 8). Yazdi uses and in his 

description of the mountains which stand as a natural wall in defence 
of Kashmir. (Zafarnima, II. 180, 1. 4 and 178, 1. 4). j JW is again 
used by Minhaj himself (Text 332, 1. 2) for ‘precipitous mountains,’ 
‘ mountain precipices ’ or ‘ mountain-peaks.( ^ 

II. 28S, Z. 2. And the fifth mountain is Faj Hanisar. 

See Criticisms in Vol. VII I p. xvii and Corrections Ibid, xxiv. The 
variant ‘Khaisar’ is, most prob.bly, right. Richardson says g* means ‘a 
broad way, especially between two mountains, a pass.’ Baihaqi also uses 
j! or 2 for a ‘mountain pass.’ (350, 1.3 f. f.). Raverty (Tr. 319 note) 
speaks of Khaisar as a well-known place, without stating where it is to be 
found. But it appears from Istakhri (Ed. Qoeje, 286, 1. 10) that it was 
two stages distant from Herat and about nine from Khasht, which was 
just on the frontier of Ghor. Baihaqi’s ‘Bazghurak (127 ante) seems to 
be really ‘-Oj® Ji or ‘-'0/ £» ‘Pass of Ghurak’, 

II. 286, 1 . 9, (6) Amir * Abbas ban Shis bin Muhammad bin Suri. 


,1 



2CX) tabaqat-i-nA^Ibi n. 290, 1. 2. 

TKe early history of GKor is exceedingly obscure. Baihaqi says 
Gbor was invaded twice in Mahmud’s reign, ms. in 40.1 H. and again in 
411 H. ‘Unsari speaks in one of his Qasidas of “ the capture of the son 
of Suri and the conquest of Qhor”. {Jfman, Lucknow Litli. p. 58). Abu- 
1-Hasan Khalaf and Shirwan were the chiefs of Glior in 411 11. and 
422 H. according to Baihaqi. (Text, 128, 11. 8, 14 and 274, 1. 6 = 111 ante). 
When Sultan Mas'ud passed through Ghor in his flight after the defeat 
at Dandanqan in 431 H., the country was ruled by Abul-‘ Abbas, the son 
of Abu-l-Hasan Khalaf (Text, 795, 1. 10), who may be the Amir ‘Abbas 
(No. 6) of Minhaj. Mas‘ud-i-S‘ad-i-Salmaa also states that wlien Sultan 
Ibrahim Ghaznayi invaded Ghor, the ruler was Muhammad- i-‘ Abbas. 
(Trans, in E. D. IV. 519). There can be little doubt that he is No. 7 of 
Minhaj. These corroborations from contemporary sources indicate that 
Minhaj is not writing without boob. 

II, 288, 1. 12 from foot. Revenge for the death of Sultan Siiri, King of 

the Jahdl. 

Insert ‘and the ’ between ‘ Suri ’ and ‘ King’, cf. the B.I. Text (54, 1. 
13). See also 288 and 291 post. Sultan Suri had the laqab Saif u-d-din. The 
name of the Maliku-l-Jibal was Qutbu-d-din. They were brothers, Qujbu- 
d-din being the elder, ‘ Jibal’ is here used as the specific designation of the 
hilly country on the northern parts of Ghor and Bamian which lies to 
the south-east of Herat. The King of the Jibal was poisoned, Sultan 
Suri was captured and gibbeted on the One-arched bridge of Ghazni, 
il, 289, last line. Some emissaries of the MuldMdatii-l-Maut came to 
Mm. ■ 

Correctly MaWddat-i-Alamut, the Heretics of Alamut. MuWddatu-l 
Maut is nonsensical or misleading. They were emissaries of the Malahida, 
also called Qaramita, Batiniya, Ism'aili or Assassins, who had their 
headquarters in the stronghold of Alamut, 20 miles from Qazvin. It had 
been captured by Hasan-i-Sabah in H. 483. By an extraordinary 
coincidence, this date represents the 16jac? value of the letters -C 
Elliot (574 infra) and others say that ‘Alamut’ signifies ‘Eagle’s Nest,’ or 
‘Eagle’s Find,’ while Browne thinks that Ibnu-I-Athir is right in deriving 
it from Aluh, an old Persian word for ‘ eagle ’ and drtfui, ‘ Amukht’, 
‘taught’. The name thus signifies ‘Eagle’s Teaching’. Houtum-Schindler, 
however, challenges this opinion and maintains that ‘ Eagle’s Nest ’ is 
“ more natural and probable,” and has the support of the best Persian 
Dictionaries, e. g. Bwrhan-l-Qdt^'a, the Farhang4-BasUdi and the 
Shdmsvtrl-Lughat. He states that one of the Ddfis, “ reached the summit 
of a rock while in pursuit of game, and finding the position favourable, 
built a castle upon it and called it ‘ The Eagle’s Nest’, because eagles build 
their nests on high places.” (J. 5. A. S. 1909, pp. 162-164 j see also lUd, 
1907, p. 460). The fortress was destroyed by Hiilagu in 1266 A. C. 
(L. H. P. II. 203-4, 311 and 458), 

II. 890, 2. He paid great honour to these heretics, imiiipg themtinto 
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all parts of the kingdom 

4>f Ojoj ji jji fj ; 63, I. 6. 

It was not ‘Alau-d-dm who invited th’e Ism'ailis into all parts of his 
kingdom. What Minliaj says is that the emissaries of the sect secretly 
U-t. jj] invited the residents of all the villages in Ghor to join their 
creed. They carried on an insidious propaganda with a view to convert 
or pervert the Gh'oriana and ‘Alau-d-din was guilty, in so far that he 
permitted and encouraged them to make proselytes. The phrase J^ is 
used again in the T. N. at 65, 188, 189, 289 and 329, in the same sense. 

n, 291, 1. 2 from foot. The horsemen of Bakram 8hah overtook 

them in the neighbourhood of Sang-i-Surakh. 
Baverty states that Sang-i-Surakh signifies ‘ Perforated Bock or 
Stone’ and that there are three or four places bearing this name. He 
locates this Sang-i-Surakh near the Helmand river, north-north-west 
of Ghazni, on the route from that city and from Kabul also to Ghor. (Tr. 
441 note). A SurkhSang Pass, N. W. of Gliazni, is shown in Constable 
22Gcand24Ba. 

n. 292, l. Z. The horsemen captured them, bound them hand and foot, 
and conducted them to Ghazni. 

sjjjl c— Jj j Ijjl; 113, 1, 3 from foot. 

“ They seized him and brought him into their power by giving 
promises and [confirming them] by pledges with the right hand.” (See 
also my note on Vol. II, 315, 1, 8 *n/ra), 

11. 293, 1. 7. He assigned to him the countries of Kasr-i-Kajur an and 
Istiya. 


There is a place called Istiya in the Kurram Valley, now the 
Kurram Agency of the North-West Frontier Province. Kurram cor- 
responds to the Upper Bangash' of Akb'ar’s historians, while Kohat is 
their Lower Bangash, (I. G. XVI; 49). This Istiya lies &ve Kuroh or Eos 
from the Pei war Kotal, which’ is about ninety miles south of Kabul. 
(N. A. 77, 80). Qasr-i-Kajuran may be what is now called Kajuri 
Kach, which is about fifteen miles from the western boundary of Bannu 
district. (I. G. XI, 202; I. Q. Atlas, 33, A 3). But Baverty says that 
this Istiya was in GKor and a mountain between Ghazni and Herat 
(T. N. Tr. 339 Note). 

II, il93, last line. If has been loritten by some that these Sankaranims 
have been called martyrs, in agreement with the 
declaration of the Kuran but as they etc. . 

^ 4 >( » ^ 1 ^ ,^1 jj ^L !| ^ ^ ail o* jT* -! 

I 116, 1.7. 

“ Some people have argued that as the great majority of these 
3.^ukaraniaus yere outwardly Mpialniins (Ijf, reciters of the Quran) and 
were put to death', they are entitled to ,bt'«elM;lwrtyTS.” deniee 

their claim to any such’ honour. TE.ey Kud, Se says, rebelled against their 
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lawful sovereign and Had been not unjustly put to death', although the 
sentence had been passed, not in accordance with the religious law, 
but with “ political necessity”. h-; It was an act 

of executive or administrative justice. 

Minhaj is giving here a fatwa—a legal opinion pronounced oMier, as 
Chief Qazi of the Empire. He, his father and his grandfather were 
all jurists by profession and the Law was, so to say, in his blood. These 
Sankaranians were ‘reciters of the Quran’, ie. men who professed Islam, 
Now no Muslim can, according to the Short at, be put to death except for 
one of three offences. Murder, Blasphemy and Apostasy. These men 
were rebels, but rebellion did not come within t!ie purview of the 
Canonical Law, and was not punishable under it with deatli. Their execu- 
tion could be justified, however, on grounds of political exigency or 
necessity — the necessity of maintaining law and order iu the State on 
the principle, Sahis populi suprema lex. 
n. 294, 1. 6. The Bai of Nahrwala Bhlm-deo teas a minor. 

All the Musalman historians speak of Bhima as th'e King of Gujarat 
who defeated tlie Chori Sultin. Bat the local ehrouielers record the 
event in th’e reign of his predecessor, Mfilariija and in many Gh'alukya in- 
scriptions also, Mularaja is praised as “ the conqueror of the difiieult-to-bc- 
conquered King of Garjana”, *. e. Ghazna. (Ind. Ant. VI. 194, 1.9S, 200, 
201). He is known as Bala Mularaja, ‘ Mularaja the Boy and is said to 
have “dispersed the Turushka army even in childhood ”, iu two of the 
Jaina chronicles quoted in the B, G. Pt. 1. 195. The mistake may have 
originated in the fact that Mularaja’s reign was a very short one and he 
was succeeded by his brother Bhima II, who was also very young at the 
time and had a long reign of 62 years (1179-1241 A. 0.). 

Th'e site of the battle is said, in the Hindu accounts, to have been at 
Gadarara Ghatta — and the Sultan’s defeat is stated there to have been 
partly due to a sudden fall of rain. (Merutunga, Tr. Tawney, 154; B. G. I. 
Pt. i. 195 ; Epig. Ind. IX. 77). It has been recently suggested by two 
scholars acquainted with the locality, that Giidarara must be the village 
called Kayadra iu Sirohi State which lies at the foot of Slouut Abu. 
(D. R. Bhandarkar, Epig. Ind. XI, 72; R. R. Haidar in Ind. Ant, LVI, 
(1927), p. 47 note). 

n. 29S,*.foot note 2. The text has Tarain, hut Firishta gives the name 



as Narain and says it was afterwards called 
Tirauri. 

There is no doubt that the battlefield was somewhere near what is 
now called Tirauri, which lies about ten miles north-west of Kama! and 
14 south-east of Tfaanesar, but no village actually called Tarain or 
Narain can be now traced in the vicinity. It is true that Cunningham 
speaks of “ Narain, lying on the banks of the Rakshi river, four miles 
south-west pf Tirauri and ten miles north of Earnal ”, but th’e existence 
of apy such village is denied by Raverty (Tr. 459 Note) and others. 
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In tEe Official Gazetteer of tKe Karnal district, (1918), p. 10, tEe correct 
name is given by the local expert wEo compiled it, as Nardina, a village 
in the Nai Wall in Nardak, twelve miles south of TEanesar and three miles 
from Tiraiiri. Eaverty’s contention that the real name of the village 
was ‘ Tariiin ’ (Tr.) thus lacks confirmation and Cunningham’s ‘ Narain ’ 
must be an error for ‘ Nardina \ 

Tirauri or Talavari is apparently, a modern name signifying ‘a small, 
lake, tank or pond.’ Its Muhammadan alias ‘Azimbabad, was given be- 
cause Aurangzeb’s son ‘Azim was born here. There is a great ‘ Eibat' or 
fortified Sarai in the place. (I. G. XXIV. 390). The vernacular Tal or 
Taldv, Pers. means ‘a pond or lake.’ ‘ Talavdi’ or ‘ Taravadi’ is its 
diminutive. The phonetic resemblance between ‘Taraiu ’ and Tirauri - 
seems fortuitous. 

There is a strange lack of concord among the authorities in regard 
to the chronology of the reign of Mu‘izzu-d-din Muhammad-i-Sam, and 
it was the subject of a somewhat acrimonious controversy between 
Eaverty and Blcchmann in the J, A. S. B. The two oldest authorities, 
Minhaj and Hasan Nizami, frequently give discrepant dates. Nizamu-d-din 
Ahmad, Pirishta and Budauni merely copy the older authors accurately 
or inaccurately. It may be therefore worth while to cite the dates given 
by a third contemporary source— the TdrtlcJi-i-FaKhrurd-d'in Mubarak- 
sh5?i— which has seen the light and has been edited very recently by 
Sir E. Denison Eoss. 

These dates are as follows:— 


Defeat of Eai Kaula Pithaura. 

588 H, 

p. 22. 

Qutbu-d-din’s conquest of Kuhram. 

588 H. 

p, 22. 

Conquest of Delhi and Eanthambhor. 

588 H. 

pp. 22-3. 

Defeat of Eai Jitehand, 

590 H. 

p. 23. 

Conquest of Ajmer. 

591 H. 

p. 23. 

Conquest of Thankir. 

592 H. 

p. 23. 

Conquest of Nahrwala. 

593 H. 

p. 23. 

Conquest of Budaun. 

594 H. 

p. 24. 

Conquest of Chantarwai [OEandawar], 
Qanauj and Sarwa [Sarju-par]. 

595 H. 

Ibid. 

Conquest of Malwa. 

596 H. 

?» ' ^ 

Conquest of Gwaliar. 

597 H. 

■' n ' "■ 

Conquest of Kalanjar. 

699 H. 


Conquest of ji -k 

600 H. 

p. 25, 

Qutbu-d-din goes to attend upon the 
Sultan at Parshawar. 

601 H. 

lUd. 


11 . 298 , 12. Be {M‘uizzu-d-dln4-8dm]fellMo the hands of these infidels. 

This is misleading. The persons into whose hands Jie fell were not 
the ‘ infidels’ or Khokhars who were defeated in the battle described above. 
The assassins are explicitly said by Minhaj to have been * 

1. 3) the fanatical desperadoes of the MaMiida, i.e, Qaramata or Ismaili 
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sect,~tEe Gf Alaimi, m tEey are called by Minliiij, on p. 289 

q. V. Note). Hajji Dablr states tliat tlie assassins were Isma'ili 
MalaJdda (Z- W. 682, 1. 16) and so also Hasan Nizami, 

n, 299, 1. 16. Ee icas not comely in appearance. His little finger 
was iroJcen from Ms hand, and he was therefore called 

AihaJe,* maimed in the hand.* 

jja dLl Ijjl '^1'* C-"'3 jl A _iS.aCi J £.£i\At U| 

\s AZk.f 138, ].4.f. f. 

The meaning of this passage has been the theme of acute controversy. 
Baverty contends that ‘ Ibak ’ in Turki means ‘ finger ’ and ‘ Shil ’ or Shal 
signifies ‘ soft or paralysed ’ in Persian and that the real name of Qutbu-d- 
din was not and could not have been IbaTc, but Ibah-i-Shal, signifying 
“Powerless-fingered”. (T.N.. Tr. 613-14 and Notes). On the other hand, 
Thomas (0. P. K. D. 32 iote) and Blochmann (J.A.S.B. 1875, XLIV, pp. 
277-8) agree in holding that ‘Ibak ’ or ‘Aibak ’ by itself was the original 
Turki name (derived probably, from the Turki Ai, ‘ moon ’ and ‘Bak’, 
‘ Lord’), and that * Shal* or ‘Shil’ was a nickname signifying ‘ withered, 
maimed, disjointed’. They maintain that ‘Ibak’ is stated in the Turki 
■dietionaries,tomean,not‘finger ’,but ‘ acrestor a comb’ and that in the 
Shamsiirl-Lughdt, ‘ Ibak’ is given as the synonym of * Lord of the 
Moon.’ In other words, ‘ Shal ’ is neither the explanation of ‘ Aibak ’, nor 
the name of the tribe to which he belonged, but his nickname. The T.A. 
(20, 1. 9), F. (I. 60 last line) and B. (I. 54, Tr. 1. 77), all state that “ he was 
called ‘ Aibak’ because his little finger was broken,” but this seems to bo 
founded on some misunderstanding or mutilation in the text of Minhaj 
which was available to Nizamu-d-din Ahmad. P. and B. have only copied 
the sentence word for word from the 1’. A. 

The name ‘Ibak’ or ‘Aibak’ was borne by several other Turki slaves 
at this time. One of them who was purchased at the same time as Iltutmish 
had the sobriquet of Tamghaj. The name of his native distrietor province 
was appended to his name just as ‘ Shil ’ or ‘ Shal ’ was suffixed to that of 
<Qutbu-d-din. (322 infra), A second namesake was, with a view to distinc- 
tion or differentiation, styled Bahtu {ib., 334), a third Sanjan or Khitai 
(i6., £©4, 356), a fourth Barbak or Kishli Khan (ib,, 359, 368), a fifth 
Khwaja (T. N. Text 213, 1. 5), and a sixth was called Taghantat, 
(Text, ^8, 1. 6 f.f ,), Still another person named ibak is mentioned by Minhaj 
elsewhere, as the chief- Itokstand-bearer of the ill-barred Khalif Must'asim. 
(Text, 426, 1. 2 f.f.). Another ibak Hajib is known to have been comman- 
der of the army of Amir Nub. SamSni of Bukhara. {Tdrlhh-i-Jammi, 
Tr. Beynolds, 121 and note). 

It is not possible that all these ‘ Aibaks ’ were so called, because they were 
‘moon-lords’ orh^ ‘broken-fingers* or bore some resemblance to the 
‘ (lombs of cocks.’ Ibak was a name just like any other, like Chingiz, 
Tinw, Aitigin, Aitamar or John, James, Paul or Peter. It may have 
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course o'f time, been given to all sorts of individuals so frequently and so 
very much at random, that it had, by this time, lost all significance or 
meaning. It thus bore no relation at all to the qualities, physical, mental 
or moral, or the circumstances, general or particular, of the person 
designated by it. 

II, 300, Z .2 from foot. On Tuesday, tTielSth of the mmth of ZU-Kdada 

{(^02 i?,], he {Qutjm-d-din] mounted the throne. 

This date is repeated in the T. A. (20, ]. 4 f. f.) and F. (1. 63, 1. 7), 
The Julian eorrespondenee of 18th Zi-l-q’ad {HisaU) was Monday, 26th 
June, 1206. This ISth must be therefore the Buyyat date. Fakhru-d-din 
Mubarakshah states that Qutbu-d-din arrived at Lahore on the 11th of 

^M-q’ad, 602 H. (Ed. Boss, p. 31). The coronation must have taken place 
exactly a week later. 

II. 304, 1. 9. On Tuesday, the 27th of Jiimdda-l-awwal, the fort (of 
U cch) teas taken. 

The dates which Minhaj gives for the siege and capture of UehcK are 
inextricably confused and self-contradictory. Here, the siege is said to 
have commenced on the 1st of Rab'i I, 624 H., and to have terminated 
after 2 months and 27 days on Tuesday, the 27th of Jumadi I, 624. 
IRaverty also has 27th, but Saturday; Tr. 544]. Then on pp. 325-6 infra. 
Minhaj himself states that the fortress of Ueheh capitulated on Tuesday, 
the 29th of Jumadi II, 625 H., and that Qubacha drowned himself in the 
same month. But in Eaverty’s Mss., this date is Tuesday, 27th or 28th 
Jumadi 1, 625 H. (Tr. 613). Again, Minhaj avers here that the news of the 
fall of Bhakkar arrived at Uchch on the 22nd of Jumadi II, 624 H., and 
that Qubacha ’s suicide took place about the same time. But Muhammad 
Awfi, who was himself besieged in the fort along with Qubacha and was, 
as Elliot observes, “well acquainted with all the details” (165 ante), 
gives the date of Quhacha’s death as the night of Thursday, 19th Jumadi 
II, 626 H. (202 ante). 

Now 19th Jumadi II, 625 H., was Friday, 26th May, 1228 A. 0., 27th 
Jumadi II, 625, Saturday, 3rd June, 1228, and 29th Jumadi I, 625 H., was 
Saturday, 6th May, 1228, The conclusion would appear to be that the 
death of Qubacha took place on 19tH Jumadi II, 625 H., and that UehcK 
had fallen some days previously on Saturday, 29th Jumadi I, 625 H. 

624 H. is irreconcilable with another statement made by Minhaj 
regarding his own life-history. He tells us that he arrived at Uchch on 
Tuesday, 26th J umadi 1. 624 H. (Friday, 14th May, 1227) and was appointed 
head of the Firuzi College there in Ei-l-hijja of that year. (Text 144, 1. 
3=303 ante). He also states that he paid his respects to Iltutmish on 
Wednesday, 1st Eab‘i 1, 625 B..=Wedne8day, 9th February, 1228 (Text,. ' 
231, 1. 16), the very day on which the Sultan encamped there and that when 
the Sultan returned to Dehli in Ramadan, 625 H., after the conquest of 
Uchch, he was one' of the members of his retinue. (326 infra, Text 173-4). 
The date given in the C. H- 1 (HI, 52), 4th May 1228, A.C., corresponds 
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■with 27tfi Jrnnadi 1, 625. It was a Thursday . 

n. SOS, 1. 4. He obtained Sahlat and 8ahU in Jagliir. 

Variants, Salmat, Sahlast. Eaverty’s Mss. road ‘Bliagwat and Bhiuli’. 
They are, he says, two parganas situated between the (langes and the 
Karamnasa— the latter river being the boundary of the Bihar territory. 
CI.N. Tr. 550 and note). Blochmann accepted the idenBfication and it 
may betaken as satisfactory. Bhuili is mentioned in the A'ln as a pargana 
in Sarkar Ohunar. (Tr. II. 165). Elliot says, Bliagwat was also known 
as Hansa. (Races, 11. 119). Both parganas are situated to the south of 
Banaras and east of Ohunar. (Blochmann, J. A. S. B. 1875, ]•». 281 and 
note). Thornton says ‘ Bhoelee’ is 10 miles east of Ohunar and 15 south 
of Banaras, Lat. 25°-6^ N., Long. 83-3. Bhagwat, Bhuili, Ahraura, Ohunar 
and Kariat Sikhar are listed in the I.G. as the five parganas of the 
present Ohunar Tahsil. (X. 332). 

II. 305, 1. 2 from foot. Districts of Munir (Monghijr) and Behdr. 

in Text, 147, 1. 6. The gloss is wrong. Munir (or Slaner) is 
not the same as Monghyr. Maner is about twenty miles west of Patna. 
Monghyr is about one hundred south-east of it. (Set-ley, Road Book of 
India, p. 3). The town of Bihar, Lat. 25°-ll^ N., Long. ar)".3i/ B. islsyrail 
18 miles to the south of Bakhtiarpur, which is 28 miles .south of Patna. 

II. 308, 1. 3. In that country (.Bengal), the current money is Kauclas 
(Kauris) instead of chitals. 

In all the passages in which these coins are mentioned by Minhaj, 
the nameisapeltintheB.I.Textas Chltal (149, 1. 2 f. f.; 168, 1. 2 f. f. ; 
197, 1. 2; 237,1. 11; 247, 1. 6; 295,1 3; 452, 1.4f. 1). Barani’s spelling also 
is ^ (B. I. Text. 116, 1 ; 118, 1. 2 f . f . ; 195, 1. 2 f. f. ; 204, 1. 4 f . f .; 212, 
1. 13), though Eaverty and others call them MUals, and that spelling also 
is found in Mss. The numismatists have not thrown any light on the 
'derivation of the word though some think that it may be Turki. It may 
be permissible to suggest a connection with the picture of the ‘Bull’ 
and ‘ Horseman,’ which is found on the Dehliwdls, another name by 
which these Chitals are called, e.g. by Hasan Nizami. (242 ante). The 
word is perhaps the Sanskrit CMtrala, “ variegated, painted, pictured.” 
In Hindi, Chital is used for ‘ the spotted deer,’ and also for ‘ a species of 
large snake which has spots.’ The reptile is described in the Tusuk-i- 
Jahangiri as about 2^ Ilahi gaz (about seven feet) in length, twelve 
inches in girth and large enough to swallow a hare. (Text, 369-370). The 
‘ bangles made of conch shells which are coloured and engraved with all 
sorts of designs,’ are also known by the same name. The Chital or chuia 
was the mark of a married woman and was broken only when the husband 
died. The leopard [Hind. Cheetd, Sanskrit ‘ Chitraka ’] is so called be- 
cause of the spots with which he is marked. 

>11. 308} 1. 6 from foot. Most of the Brahmans and many chiefs (Sdhdn) 

went away to the country of Sanhndt. 
tearani uses SdMn wa $arrdfdn (546, J. 6) and Multanian wa 
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8ahan (120, 1, 7). The Hindi word really means ‘ wealthy mercKants, 
respectable men of the commercial classes/ ‘ Sah ’ is generally derived 
from ‘ Sahu,’ Sanskrit ‘ Sidim,’ ‘ pure, honest, of immaculate integrity/ 
The word is also found in Ibn Batufca who esplains that the great 
merchants of Daulatabad who dealt mostly in pearls were called 8ah. 
DeMmery traces it to the Sanskrit 8arthamha, Piili Sdtthavaha, which 
is pronounced SdttoaU or SatthaM (TV. 49), but the Q-ujarati and Hindi 
dictionaries give the first of these etymologies. 

Dowson notes that ‘ Sanknat ’ is also written ‘ Sankit ’ and ‘ Salma t ’ 
and he asks if it is not ‘ Jagannith But Minhaj states a few lines lower 
down, that Lakhmaniya himself fled to if and Bang “ and that his 
sons are to this day rulers in the territory of -Sarey.” (Text, 151, 1. 14; 309 
infra). Now Tanga or ‘ Banga ’ is the specific name of Eastern Bengal, 
and we possess epigraphic evidence of Lakshmanasena’s descendants 
having ruled for at least three generations at Vikrampur near Sonargaon 
in Dacca. Sanknat may be a mistake for Sonargaon [or Songaon]. A still 
nearer phonetic approach would be Satgaon and it is possible 

that Minhaj who knew little or nothing of Bengal geography Has 
confused the two names. Hoogly district in which Satgaon lay was under 
Hindu rule for long after the Muhammadan conquest of Lakhnauti. 

11. 310, 1.1. The one is called Ktieh, the second Mich and the third 
Tihdru. They all have Turhi features. 

Mr. Crooke tells us that “ the Tharus have still their headquarters in 
the Himalayan Tarai and eolo ues in Gorakhpur division and Northern 
Oude. The Meehes I’esemble them in habits and features and inhabit 
that portion of the Tarai which separates the plains of Bengal from the 

hills of Sikkim Tiie Tharus stili retain in their features strong 

marks of a Chinese or iMongol origin, although these marks are some- 
what softened .The most probable opinion is that the Tharus are 

originally a Dravidian race, who by alliance with the Nepalese and other 
hill tribes, have aequii’ed some degree of the Mongolian physiognomy.” 
(T. 0. IV. 380-5). According to the I. G. (VT. 44) also, they are of Indo- 
Chinese origin and of a marked Mongolian type. The author of the 
'Alamgirndma says of the Meeli that “ they are to be found in Kueh 
Behar, are very ugly and look like the Qalmaqs [Calmucks], having a 
steel-blue complexion,” (B. I. Text, 692). 

1 1, 310, 1. 8. He led Mm to a place where there was a city called 
M ardhan-Kot, . 

Westmacott suggested (J. A. S. B. 1875, XLIT p, 188) that this is 
Bordhankoti in Dinajpur, about 35 miles south of Hangpur town and 
20 miles due north of Bogra. Lat. 25°'8'', Long. 89°-25' B, He thought 
that the original Sanskrit form was Varddhana-Kuri and sought to 
connect that name with Paundra Varddhana or Pondra-desha, which com- 
prised Dinajpur, Eangpurand Eneh-Bihar. Westmacott’s suggestion was 
accepted by Bloehmann ,(<J.A.S.B.1,875^:p, 282) and it has been endorsed 
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by tKc writer of tbe article on the subiieet iii the I. G. More recoiitly, 
Mr. E. H. Stapleton announced, in a paper read before the Ri>yal Asiatic 
Society, that Westmacott’s identification has been eoufinncil l>y subse- 
quent research. (Report in the Times of India of '2ith A-pril, 

In Dowson’s translation, this city is said to have been built by 
Gurshasp, at the time when he returned from China and came to 
Kamriid. Raverty says that some of his Mss. read ‘ G.irslvlsib ’ and others 
‘ Gnshtasib ’ and he contends that ‘ Gushtdsib ’only can be right, because 
the latter’s son, Isfandyar, is said, in Iranian tradition, to have conquered 
Hind and also invaded China. (561 Note). But the T. A. (24, 1. 4), B. (I. 58= 
Tr. I. 84), and P. (II, 294, 1. 6) agree in reading ‘ Gershasp.’ There is no 
mention in Firdausi’s Shahmma of any invasion of India or China, 
either by Gushtasp or by Gershisp. But the reference here is not to the 
great Iranian Epic, but to the “ Gershasp Nama ” of the younger Asadi 
(son or nephew of Asadi, the teacher of Firdausi), in which there is a 
lengthy account of the hero’s deeds of derring-do in Hind and Chin. 
(Rehatsek’sOat.M.F.t. 164; MoKl, Le Lim'd cUs Rois. Eepr, 1876, I. 
Preface. Ixiii-ixix ; Rieu, B.M. Oat. IV. 127, 133, 137 ; Bthe, T.O. Oat. 559). 

M. Clement Huart has recently edited a portion of this romance 
and Gujarati translations of this Epcpde, as well as the Bar".o Nama, 
Faramars Rama, Jahangir Nama etc. have been pi'intod. The ‘Gershasp- 
nama’ is cited as an authority in the Muj/mhi-t-TawhrtM (E, D. 1, 102) 
and also by Mirkhwand. (Tr. Shea, 118). Abu-l-Fa'/.i says It “ n u’r.ttes Ins 
invasion of India” and the exploits he performed liicre. (.4i«. Tr. Ill, 
328) . Gershasp is the ‘ Keresaspa ’ of the Avesta. {Yasht XIX. 38-44). 
n. 310, 1, 10. Before the town, there 7'uns a stream which is exceedingly 
large. It i.s called BangamaU. 

The river flowing in front of Burdhankot, which is here called 
Bangamati and supposed by Dowson to be the Brahmaputra, is believed 
by others to be the Karatoya, “ which formed, for long, the boundary of 
the Muhammadan kingdom of Lakhnauti and Karaarupa, Koch Bih.ir and 
Koch Hajo. The Karatoya was probably connected at tho time with tho 
Tista, which then flowed west of the Karatoya, joined the Atr.'u aud fell 
into the main branch of the Ganges, the Padma.” (Bloehmann in J.A.8.B. 
1876, pp. 282-4). [Sir] Edward Gait (J. A. S. B. LXIL 1893, p, 280 note) 
takes the same view and he is sure that Muhamm.id-i-Bakhtyar did 
not cross the Brahmaputra at all, either near Gauhati or elsewhere or 
that he ever entered Assam. He thinks that Muhammad merely marched 
northwards along the Karatoya. (See also his Sistory of Assam, p. 34), 

On the other hand, Raverty contends that the river must be tlieTisK. 
It seems scarcely worth while to dispute about the matter, as the 
changes in the courses of these rivers preclude the possibility of deter- 
mining the channels in which they actually flowed in the thirteenth 
<»ntuijy. The uncertainty which exists every where in India in regard 
to the popular nomenclature of riyers also aggravates the diffloulty. THe 
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Karatoya is, in parts of its course, emn now, called tHe BuvTii or Old 
Tista. It is also certain thiat at tHe time of Major Rennell’s Survey, i. e. 
about 1780, ttie main stream of tHe Tista flowed south, down the bed of the 
Karatoya (instead of south-east, as it does at present), and joining the 
Atrai, fell into the Ganges. But in 1787, it forsook: this old channel and 
cut a new one, by which it found its capricious way to the Brahmaputra. 
Early in the 19th century, it again altered this course for a more direct 
one eastwards. (I. Q. XXIII. 401). Most modern experts are also agreed 
that the Bangamati of Minhaj cannot be the Brahmaputra, though the 
statement about its having been “three times greater than the Ganges” 
can apply only to that great river. 

The site of the bridge also is quite uncertain. BlocHmann thought that 
it was somewhere near Dorzheling, the modem Darjeeling, for the not 
very convincing reason that, at the present day, the boundary separating 
the Meches from the hill-tribes is about 12 miles south of Darjeeling. 
Dalton (J. A'. S. B, 1851, XX. p. 291) suggested that the bridge was the 
one still existing at Sil Hako near Gauhati and Ranking (B. Tr. 1. 84 note) 
viras inclined to favour that location, but Raverty (T. N. Tr. 563-5) has 
shown this hypothesis to be untenable in an elaborate note. He does not, 
however, make any attempt to determine its situation himself. 

The fact is that the details mentioned by Minhaj are so scanty as well 
as vague, that it is extremely hazardous to make any positive statements 
in regard to the route followed by the invader or the distance to which he 
penetrated. Minhaj, besides, had little or no knowledge of the geography 
of the country and he has merely repeated the random gossip and hearsay 
reports which he picked up at Lakhnauti, during his sojourn in that town, 
forty years after the catastrophe. Mr. Vincent Smith has suggested that 
Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar marched through the modern districts of Bogra 
and Jalpaiguri and crossed the Karatoya, although he was unable to 
proceed beyond a certain point to the north’ of Darjeeling (0. H. I. 224), 
but he admits that this is only a conjecture. 

II. 310, last line. OnB night in the near 641 {1243 A. (7.), he halted at a 
place between Deohotand Bangatcan. 

There is a good deal of confusion here. The person who Halted was the 
author Minhaj, not Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar, as the above rendering makes 
it out. (See Criticisms in Vol. VIII. p. xviii and Corrections. Ib, p. xxv). 

Deokot or Devikot is now in the Balurghat sub-division of Dinajpur 
district in Dat. 25°-lV N., Long, 8S°-31'' E., near the pined fort of 
Damdama, on the left bank of the Purnabhaba, south’ of Dinajpur 
town. It is about seventy-five miles north-east of Gaur and lies eiose 
to Gangarampur, where one of the oldest Muhammadan inscriptiohs in 
Bengal (that of Kaikaiis Shah, dated in 1297 A. G) Has been found. 
(Bloehmann in J. A. S. B. 1873, XLII. 211; Thomas, 0. P. K. D. 
149). Deokot contains the shrine of ‘Ataulla, who is said to Have been 
the spiritual guide of Muhammad-i-BakS^aC And an inscription in an 
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old rtdBftd mosque in tKe town is dated in 1293 A. C. (Bloelimann, 
J. A.S.B. 1872, p. 102; ArcK, Survey ol India Reports, .XV, 95404; 
1 G. XI, 275). Raverty reads tlie second name as ‘ Bekanwaii ’ {1\ N. 
Tr. 565), but Bloelimann says tKat ‘Bangawan’ is tHo name of a well- 
known place near Deokot THe local tradition is tKat Deokot was tlic 
citadel of Bannagar, tKe fortress of an Asura named B:in Raja (I. G. 
XI. 275) and Bloelimann is most probably right in accepting ‘ Bangawan ’ 
or ‘ Bangaon’ (village of Ban) as tbe rigbt reading. 

II. 311, 1 4 from foot, the inhabitants of it are Brahmans^ and Nunls 

... ...They profess Bie Buddhist religion. 

Variants, cjV/ or Raverty also leaves the word ‘Nuni ’ un- 
translated, but Quatrem&re has shown that the correct reading is ‘ Tninan ’ 
cMj, and that it is the Mongol name for ‘ Buddhist priests.’ (Histoire des 
Mongols de la Perse, p. 198 note). Juwaini, the author of the Tdrlkhi- 
Jehdn Kushd, sUtes that Christians were called by the Mongols ‘Areouns’ 
and Buddhist monks ‘Touines.’ Rubraqais states that ‘Touin’ is the 
Mongol word for Buddhist ecclesiastics. (Vule, Cathay, 1st Edition, I. 241 
and 83 notes : see also TarikM-Bashldi, Tr. Ney Elias and Ross, 290 note; 
D’Ohsson, Hist, des Mongols, 11. 2Qi). Steingass also tells us tiiat ‘ Tain ’ 
means ‘Buddhist priest, a Lama.’ It is said of these ‘Nunis’ that they 
“ profess the Bin-i-TarsU” and Raverty renders the latter phrase in His 
text, as “ the pagan religion”, but He suggests, at the same time in a note 
that the reference must be to Christianity or Maniehaeism. (Tr. 567 note). 
Quatremere, however, is right in understanding it as the “tenets of the 
Lamas.” Juwaini explicitly declares that “ the idolaters called 

‘Touins’ pretend that in the times anterior to the advent of Islam in 
Mongolistan, they could converse with the idols, but that since that time 
they (the idols) had been annoyed and remained dumb.” 

jl ^ cfJ ^ J-* i 

jl 0^1^ b ^ ^ _cjil*j 

cf^ i ■Ah (1. 10, 1. 6). This shows that the Din-i-Tarsdi was 
identical with ‘ the religion of the Tuins or Limas.’ Elsewhere, MinhiiJ 
says that the ‘Nuins’ are j or (383, 1. 14; 

402, 17). See also my Note on the meaning of Tarsa, 11. 168, 1. 3 ante. 

II. 315, 1. 8 . 'AU Mardhn contrived to ingratiate himself with the Kottodl. 

Jiy/ 158 , 1 . 6. *Ali Mardan, 

by some device, got the Kotwal to pledge his right hand, ie. to outer into 
some sort of compact or engagement with himself (and promise him 
safety). The same phrase is used again ajj tS.A^ j ^Ij c.« j j laAjf, 
J.N. 309, 1, 6. See also my note on 357, last line post.'^'^X 
occurs at Text, 224, 1. 6 f. f, (See also 223, 1. 9 and 264, 1. 12). 

11^ 315, 1. 10 from foot Quarrels afterwards broke out among these 
: ; iv chiefs in the neighbourhood of Maklda and 

: i"; i 5 ;• Mantus. 
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MaEsMa’ and SaiUtusvin Hajji Dabir. (Z. W. 959,']. 8). TEe 
correct forms are ‘Masidha and Santosh’. These two places lie in 
adjacent parganas south-east of Deokot in Dinajpur. Santosh, now 
called Mahiganj, is on the eastern bank of the Atrai river in TEina 
Potnitala of Dinajpur district. Eaverty’s identification of Makida 
[Masidha] with Maqsudabad (Tr. 576 Note) is quite untenable, as the 
latter toponym is not older than the 16th century. In Hunter's Statistical 
Account of Bengal, Debikot (Deokot) is registered as Pargana No. 28, 
Mosidah as Pargana No. 68, and Santosh as Pargana No. 68 of Dinajpur 
district. (Bloehmann in J. A. S. B. 1875, pp. 284-6 and 290). 

11 . 317, Z. 16. He had with him some travellers* bread. 

jy. 1. i . 160 , I 2 f. f. “ He had with Mm H 

round of bread and some such condiment [savoury, relish, kitchen or 
seasoning], as is usually carried on a journey.” S‘adi writes in the Bustan 
c.Aia> j>. (Chap. VI, Story 8th), “ One had no other condi- 


1.3.“ A ‘Ta?kir’ was recited 
(delivered) by him in the Court of Ghiyasu-d-din.” “ Tagkir ” does not 
mean ‘ eulogistic speech’ or * commemorative ode or speech,’ as Dowson 
states (VIII. p. xxi), but a religious discourse or sermon, a ‘ serious call ’or 
exhortation to lead a holy life in accordance with the precepts of Islam, 
and to sacrifice it for the Faith. Mr. Gibb observes that “ in the early days 
of Islam, or the duty of defending by the sword the territorial 
heritage of Islam was reckoned as an obligation of the same degree as 
Prayer and Fasting, but the old enthusiasm, in course of time, cooled 
down, and stood in need of incitement and stimulation. (Ibn Batuta, 
Introd. 33), Elsewhere, Minhaj himself explains that the object of a 
TasklrkM “exhort people to undertake a hhddm earn the reli^ous 
merit obtainable by waging Holy Wa3fs ( ) and exert themselves 
for the preservation of the dignity Islam and Sultan’s throne.” 
(310, J, 3 f. f.). This Ewage is tri«W«diei fiQwson at 379 inftat buk 
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II. 318, last Hue. 
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‘ Tazilsir ’ ft rendered by Him as Ode! „,n-i 

II 318 L 3 from foot. ThatiotUmst{ofLaMmauti\%scalUdl)ai, 

side is c(ilUd Ih’PhaBiuL 

Variants Jljl and At Text, 243 , l-i tHe reading is JO le. RtirK 

or RMKa. ‘ Barbanda ’ or ‘ Barand ’ must be ‘ Barincl (\ arendra oi 

Barendra). Hamilton informs us (Hindustan, I. 114) tliat Bengal was 
Lided in olden times into five districts, (1) EarH or Radha. he count^^; 
west of the Hugli and south of the Ganges; (2) Bagdi, the delta of the 
Ganges; (3) Banga. the country east of and beyond the Delta; W 
Barind or Barendra, the country to the north of the Padma and e we ^ 
the Karatoya and Mahananda rivers ; and 

of the Mahananda river, {apud Bloehmann, J. A. S. B. ALii. la , p. 
211). Barendra was the name given to the ancient Hindu kingdom o ' 
Paundraor Paundravarddhana-which included the Rangpur, Dmajpur, 
Pumea, Malda, Eajshahi, Bogra and Pabna districts of our times. I . <■. 
■xy:. 244). According to the same authority, Rarh is the ancient^Kartia 
Suvarija, which lay west of the Bhagirathi (the old channel of the Ganges) 
and included the modern districts of Burdwan, Bankura, Western 
Murshidabad and Hugli. (XXI, 237). 

n. 318, last line. From LaJcTimuti to the gates of Lalchnaur, and on the 
other side of the river as far as the city of Deohoi, 
embankments (pul) have been raised, icMch extend 
for ten days’ journey. 

Bloehmann (J.A.S.B. 1873, p. 212 note) thought that Lakhuaur must 
be Lakarkuda in Birbhum, about 85 miles south of Gaur. Lat.23“-18' N., 
Long. 87°-lB'' E. Beokot is about 75 miles north of Gaur. Stewart 
suggested that the correct reading must be ‘Nagore,’ i. e. Rajnagore, the 
capital of the Hindu Rajas of Birbhum. Eaverty laughs at Dowson s 
objection, to Stewart’s suggestion on the ground of its being right 
away from the river.” He maintains that this is just what is required 
in the case'and is a'proof of the identification being, not unsound, but 
sound. (Tr. 685 Note). An entrenchment, wall or embankment extending 
in an irregular and broken line for a distance of 82 miles is still extant 
in the vicinity of the town, though rapidly decaying. “ The gateways 
have fallen and many parts of the wall itself have been washed away,” 
but enough remains to demonstrate its former existence. (Hunter, Stat. 
Acc. of Bengal, IV. 335; Arch. ^ur. Rep. VIII, 146"7 npttd I. G. XXI, 
78-9). Elsewhere also, it is stated'that “ the Pathan rulers of Bengal con- 
structed a road from Deokot in Binajpur through Gaur to Nagore in 
Birbhum.” Nagore is in Lat. 23°”57'', Long. 87°-19^. (I. G. VIII. 241), 

In this connection, it may be noted that there are some coins of 
Iltntmish minted at a place, the name of which whs read by Br. 
Eoernle as Lakhnauti (J. E. A. S. 1900, p. 4S2), but by Thomas as 
iNagpr.’ CO.P.K.B. Coin No. 59, p. 78). Mr. Nelson Wright supposed that 
pj^ce m^nt, by.ThQmaspust be Nagor near Jodhpur, and qaistionei 
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il. 320, i. 8. 




tKe 3eeipKerment on tKe gronnas tKat “ Nagor Has tHe initial a long and 
that it is surprising to find a coin of Ghori pattern issuing from a mint 
in Eajputana ” (I M. 0. IL Introd. p. 6). But these objections would 
lose their force, if the mint name was deciphered as Nagore {in Birbhmii. 
Mr. Wright himself read the name then as ‘ Lakur ’ and he adheres to 
that lection in his later work on the “ Coinage and Metrology of the 
Sultans of Dehli.” (p. 20; Coin No. 52 A). He thinks that the mint was 
somewhere in Bengal, but does not tell us where this Lakur is to be found. 
11.320,2.8. Sultan Abu-l-Muzaffar AUamsh. 

Budauni unwittingly set a ball of discord rolling when he averred 
that ‘ Altamish’ or ‘ Iltamish’ was so named because he was born “on the 
night of an eclipse of the Moon”. (I. 62, Tr. I. 88). Neither Minh^j nor 
‘Awfl nor Hasan Nizami hazards an'^ conjecture in regard to the meaning 
of the name and the T. A. and F. are also wisely reticent. On the coins of 
this Sultan, his name is variously inscribed as utuJl - and 

ur^.l. The Nagari transliteration is ‘ Ilititimisi * or ‘ Lititimisi ’. 
(Wright. Coinage, p. 30; Thomas, C. P. K. D. 44 and note). ‘Altamash,’ 
‘ Altmash’ or ‘ Iltmish’ is said to mean ‘sixty’ in Turki, and KHwafi Khan 
(11. 876, 13) uses the word, for the advance guard of the centre of an army. 

Mr. Stanley Lane Poole assures us that ‘Htutmish ’ signifies ‘hand- 
grasper, supporter, upholder.’ Mr.Eedhouse, another Turkish scholar, was 
at first in favour of reading the name as Mltimish ’ and supposing 
it to mean ‘kidnapped’ or ‘ carried off,’ [/Sc^7.] ‘ the slave who had been 
carried off.’ But he was not sure that it was not used in the active 
sense of ‘ carrier off ’ or ‘ kidnapper’, [/8ci2.] ‘the ravisher (of hearts).’ 
(Catalogue of the Coins of the Sultans of Delhi in the British Museum, 
p. xxix). But when Thomas drew his attention to the passage in Budauni, 
Mr. Eedhouse changed his mind. He suggested that the J had been dis- 
placed and the name wrongly inscribed on the coins. He opined that the 
correct form must be ‘ Aitutulmish,’ which might mean ‘ The moon was 
eclipsed ’ or ‘ Eclipse of the moon.’ But he also thought it not unlikely that 
Budauni’s dictum was only “ one of those Eastern remarks one so often 
meets with and really beside the mark.” Dr. Barthold has lately re-examined 
the question and he agrees with Mr. Lane Poole and holds that the 
correct form is iltutmish, signifying “ Maintainer of the Kingdom.” 
{Zeitschrift derDiutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 1907, p. 192). 

‘Altamash ’ was a not uncommon name among the Turks. Malik’ 
Firuz Shah Altamash, Shahzada of Khwarizm, is mentioned by Minhaj 
himself as one of the grandees of Sultan Shamsu-d-din. (T. N. Text, 
177, 1. 7 ; Eaverty, Tr. 626). Another man of the same name, who w;as ah 
adherent of Timur, is said by the latter’s historian, Ibn ‘jirahshah, to 
have been imprisoned by the Sultan of Egypt. (Tr. Manger, ll, 275, quoted 
by Beveridge, Tr. A. N. 1. 210 note). A ji Altamash (or Iltmish) was 
sent as his ambassador by ‘Abdulla Khan Uzbeg to Akbar in 979-^0 
S. (A. N. II, 368, Tr. II, 534). 3tagli-tiinish jQal-tinifeh 
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(Raverty, T. N. Tr. 133 note), SuyurgH-timisK, Lldl^a-timisK, (Z. A'. 21), 
etc, Thie natne appears to be made up of *tinisli’ or timisli’ witK another 
word predsed. This may be Ilti> lUu or AUi. Baihaqi speaks of a Sala’uq 
raider named (Test 709, 1. 8), Ilti or Alti S^mau (113 sup'/'ii) 

and another man named ‘ Altutigin ’ or ‘Iltutigin’ tn ' is also men- 
tioned by Mm. (Test 272, 1. 1. 1 = 110 supra). We also know that an 
Amir named lltntmish-al-Turki was governor of Al-Rayy in A. H. 289. 
(Zambanr, Mnnael de GhronoUgie pmr I’histoire de V Islam, p. 41; H. 
N. Wright, Coinage and Metrology of thie Saltans of Dehli, 70). 

Here, as in the case of ATbak, the soundest conclusion seems to me 
to be that the name should be taken, just like any other name which has 
no topical or qualificative significance, and that whatever its meaning, 
it has no connection with either abduction in childhood, power of 
ravishing hearts, real or supposed birth on the night of an eclipse of the 
moon or “ seizing, upholding or maintaining ” kingdoms. Every one is 
agreed that the name was given to him at birth, and surely those who 
did so could not have known that he would be the maintainer or 
upholder of a great kingdom. 

U. 320, 1. 16. Sultan Shamsu'd^dm loas ..from the tribes of Albari. 

Sir B. Denison Boss thinks that “the real name must be'Alpari* 
from ‘Alp-ar,’ ‘ brave man,’ a name given to the Turanian Afivisiab, from 
whom the Turks claimed descent. (Vide Kash'ghari, Dmdn-i-Liighat-i- 
Turh). An Alp-ar Khan is also mentioned inJuwaini’s account (Tar. 
Jehan Kushd, Text, I. 92) of the siege of Samarqand by Chingiz Khan.” 
(Hajji Dabir, Z. W. HI. p. Iv). Minhaj says that Balban also was 
descended from the Albari Khiins [Khdndn, not Khaqans, as at 
360 infra] Text 281, 1. 6]. The Qara. Khanid dynasty of Turkestan to 
which Ilak Khiin — the contemporary of Saltan Mahmud of Ghazna— 
belonged is often described as that of the “ Afrasiyabi Maliks.” Barani 
also assures us that Balban claimed descent from Afrasiab. (T. T. 37, 1. 7). 
II. 323, 1. 14. '’Ali Ism* ail who had charge of Delhi. 

^ 170, 1. 1. 5ajji Dabir calls him 
(Z. W, 687, 1. 18). He was the AmirA-dM of Dehli, %. e. the chief judicial 
officer of the state, a sort of Lord Chancellor or Justiciary. See p. 327 
infra=^,. N., Text 176, 1. 8 f. f,, where the phrase is correctly rendered 
as ‘ Chief Justice ’ by Dowson himself. See also Text 271-5, where Malik 
Saifu-d-din Shamsi is called ‘ Dddbah ’ and also Amir-iAdd. Another 
noble, Amir Dad ^asan, is mentioned in the Tajad-M adsir, (233 ante, 
O', w. my note). 

II. 326, 1 . 10. Malih Sindnurd-dm Hdbsh. 

The sobriquet is written in various ways, Hasrar, Jaisar, Jaisi, etc. 
See Elliot’s note at B. D. 1. 490, where he opines that it must be Ohanesar. 
In the Notes to his Translation of the % N., which was published in 1881. 
WS#|‘®sitated between ‘ Jatisar ’, ‘ Chatiaar’ and ‘ Ohanisar ’ (pp. 611-5), 
oa ‘ The Mihran of Sind and its Tribupiea’ in, thq 
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1892 (326 Note), He speak’s of him as Sinfcti-d-din Cfhanlmr. 
TuJifdtu-hKiram and Muntahhabu-t-tawdriM, the authors of which 
were Sindhis, also write Ohanesar. (E. D. 1. 345, 485), Sir W. Haig 
prefers ‘ Ohatisar ’ (0. H. I. HI. 54), is not supported by either reason or 
authority. Ohanesar is the theme of many tales and ballads still recited 
by the common people in Sindh, and they may be trusted to know better 
thau any outsider, the correct pronunciation of the name of their tribal 
or national hero. “ The Loves of Ohanesar and Lila have been sung by 
more than one Sindhi poet.” (E. D. I. 263, 347), Ohatisar has no meaning. 
‘Ohanesar’ appears to be the Sindhi form of ‘Janesar,’ as ‘ Ohaeh’ is 
that of ‘Jajja.’ ‘Janesar’ is derived from * Yajneshvar one of the 
epithets of the god Vishnu. (Vishpu Parana, Tr. Wilson, II. 313 ; III. 183 ; 
V, Pt.i. 200, 253), Janesar (Janeshwar) is still a not uncommon personal 
name in Bengal. Ohanesar is also a place-name and Raverty maintained 
that the real name of the place to which Jaisiya, the son of Dahir, 
fled was not ‘ Jaipur’ or ‘ Jitur,’ but ‘Ohanesar’, and he located it at a 
village which still exists twenty miles west of Ohausgarh in Bhawalpur. 
(Mihran, 242 n.). See also E, D. I. 176 and 179 note, where the name 
of the place is said to be written as ‘ Ohanesar ’ in Dowson’s Mss. 

n. 326, 1. 22, On Monday, the 2nd of BaVi-u-l-awwal 626 H. 

tJwy [the robes fi'om the Khallf] arrived. 

The text has ‘22nd’ (174,1, 6) and so also Raverty. (Tr. 616). The 
Tdjvrl-Madsir says it was the 23rd. (243 ante). 22ad Rab‘i I, 626 H., corres- 
ponded with Sunday, ISth February, 1229 A. 0., and 23rd to Monday, the 
19th. Minhij would appear to have again given tlie Buyyat date. Hasan 
Nizami has the Hisctbi or Book-rule date. Sth February 1229 as given in 
the 0. H. I. Ill, 54 is a misprint for 18th or a miscalculation. It was, 
moreover, a Thursday and must be wrong. 

The city (Dehli) was not ‘adorned by the presence of the envoys ’ 
(1. 23).^ It was beflagged and decorated, triumphal arches were erected 
and the gates were hung with' siKs, as was usual on such occasions, 
The words in the Text are <:j/T b ^ (174, 1. 7). 

II. 326, 1. S from foot Balkd Malik. 

Some authors, e. g. Sir Wolseley Haig (0. H. I. III. 54), following 
Raverty ’s translation (617 and 626) say that Balka or Bilka Malik Khalji 
was the son of Husimu-d-dia ‘Iwaz, but no such statement is found any- 
where in the B. I, text of the T, N., where he is called Balka Malik Khalji 
at 174, 1. 12, 237, 1. 5 f. f. and his full name given as Ikhtyaru-d-din Iran 
Shah Balka Khalji at 178, 1. 14 in one manuscript. ; 

^ But there is a coin on which Balka styles himself ‘Shah’inshah ’ 
‘Alau-d-din ‘Abul M'aali [or Abu-l-Ghazi] Daulatshah bin Maudhd.’ The 
date can be read either as 627 or 629 H. (J. R. A. S, 1873, p. 367; Wright, 
Coinage, p. 21). This numismatic evidence would show that he was not 
the son of Husamu-d-din, though he might have been a relative or even his' 
so^indaw, as ytjji isioosely uaed‘ih-lK>tfcti^(»«=s®hi^.-'^ i. 
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II, 327 1. 3. Milak Dev, the accursed son of Basil tJie accursed. 

Raverfcy proposes to read the names as ‘ Mangal Bhava Deo son o£ Mai 

Deo.’ (Tr. 619 and note). The T-A.. has >.>1 ^ <21, L IB) F- 
(I. 66, 1. 15). Sir Wolseley Haig calls the Rlja ‘ Mangal Bhava Deva, the 
son ot Maldeo or Birbal Deo.’ (O.H.I. III. 65, 533). Bat Mangal Bhav.a 
Deva ’ is an impossible name for a Hindu and Eaverty’s conjeetaral and 
fanciful restoration cannot be accepted by any one acquainted with 
Sanskrit. ‘ Milak’, i.«. ‘ Melag’ or ‘ Megal ’ is a name which occurs in the 
dynastic list of the Chutesama rulers of Junagadln (Duff, D. i.^ 
Bur»es 3 , Areli. Sur?ey of Western India, Jt 164:; 

Burgess, 139; B. G. VIII, (Kathiawad) 488, 498). Bargess points out that 
the name of Melak, the son of Mugat and father of Jayaslnha OhudMamja 
occurs also in an inscription dated 1416 A, 0. (Ibid, 
also calls this Riji of Gwalior Melagdeo, the son of Baisil. (AW. 699, 11. 
2 and 7). Amir Khusrau gives the name of the Raja from whom the fort 
of Mandu was taken by ‘Ainu-Mnlk Multani in 705 A. H. as Mihlab Deo 
{Khazam-al-Fum,Text, 60, 1. 5; E.D. HI. 76), which is really the same 
name ‘Mokal’ also- ocenrs 'and was borne by a Ran'l of Oliitor in tlio lain 
century. (Duff, 0. 1. 235, 249, 254). The name which follows ‘ Molak is 
probably ‘ Bisal ’ [Visala Deva]. We know from inscriptions that a 
Parihar, who is called Visaldeva (and also Parimal Deva), captured 
Gwalior from the Kachhwahs in or about 1129 A. 0. and that the 
Parihars ruled there until they were expelled by Iltutmish. (Cunningham, 
Arch, Survey Reports. 11. 312; IV. 27. 51; I. G. XII. 441; Vaidya, 
H. M, H. I. III. 305, 357; Elliot, Races, I. 159; Orooke, Tribes and 
Castes, IV. 88). When Minhaj says that Melag was the ‘ son’ of the 
accursed Bisal, he probably means merely that he was the descendant 
of Bisal (or Parimal) who was the founder of Parihar dominion in 
Gwalior. The forms ‘ Birbal,’ ‘ Pilpal,’ ‘ Balbal ’ must be perversions of 
the alternative form, Parimal. 

U. 328, 1. 2. A halt of five days was called here, 

At. gu f\« ja caj! 3 , 175, last line. “And the Sultan, after 
arriving' Hare, issued orders for striking or sounding the ‘ Naubat ’ 
[the orchestra of kettle-drams, trumpets, pipes, cymbals and lutes] five 
times every day,” 

Minhaj uses a similar expression in, at least, four other places. 
(Text 78, 1. 16 192 , 1 8; 198, 1. 9 ; 253, 1. 3 f. f.). In the first of these, ho 
states that when the Khalif Nasirn-d-din-i-Allah sent a rich Kliil’at to the 
Saltan Ghiyasu-d-din Muhammad-i-Sam, ‘’the Sultan 

ordered the Royal Naubat to strike five times.” In the second, we are told 
that Iklitiaru-d-din Itgin, the regent of Mu'izza-d-din Bah ram Shah, 
gave great offence to that Sultan by keeping an elephant and ordering 
the Naubat to play three times a day at his gate.” (338 infra). 
An, almost identical statement is made of another over-ambitious 
minister, Niz.ama-i-Mulk Muhagtsibu-d-dia (343 infra}.. “ The- playing 
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oi No/iibut at th6 King’s Gat6 was originally ,a jsalously-giiapded 
royal privilege. It was subsequently granted to or usurped by provincial 
governors and other persons in power. The old rule appears to have 
been to strike it five times in the nycthemeron, four times during the day 
and once at night.” {8iyaru-l-MutmkMrin, Tr. I. 3 note). It appears 
to have been played eight times— once at the end of every palir or 
Watch in Akbar’s times {Am, 1, Tr. 51), but this may have been one of 
that Emperor’s innovations. 

The phrase Naiibat’ occurs in Nizami’s Sikanrlar Nama 

(Canto XI, verse 11 ; Clarke’s Trans, 95) and the Qhiyasu-l-Lug'hat ex- 
plains that Sultan Sanjar Seljuqi was the first sovereign to order the 
Naubat to be played five times at his gate and not three only, as had 
been the rule or custom before, F. also informs us that Muhammad 
Shah Bahmani ordered the ‘Naubat’ to be played five times, soon after 
his accession. (1. 282, 1. 4 f. f.). 

It appears to have been an ancient Hindu custom also. It is stated 
in the Ghacknama, that when Chach had conquered all the provinces of 
the old Kingdom of Sind upto the frontiers of Kashmir and Kermln, 
he, “in accordance with the Hindu custom, ordered a naubat of five musical 
instruments to be played every evening and morning.” (13. D. I. 152). 

II. 328, 1 . 5. A temple which was three hundred years in Indlding 
[was destroyed at Bhllsa]. 

lj\ ^ JL ivli'j ; I. 3 ^ which is obscure and 

equivocal. 

The TctrlTch-i-Mubarakshdhi has S' (Text, 

20, 1. 6), Budauni’s paraphrase is v:**' JL a,aaA -r ([_ 67) 

Ranking’s translation is, “ which had been built sfa; hundred years preni- 
ously” (1. 95). B.'s •**«-*, ‘six hundred ’, must be a mistake for “ three 
hundred.” Alberuni says that Bhilsa was so called after the temple of 
the god Bhaillesha (the Sun-god), who was worshipped there. (Tr. 
Sachau, I, 202; B.D. I, 59). The temple demolished by lltatmish 
was probably one of those erected in the palmy days of Param.ara rule 
in Malwa by Munja or his nephew, the renowned Raja Bhoja, who reigned 
about the end of the 10th and beginning of the 11th century, (Duff. C, I. 
300). This would make it more than 200 years old in 1234 A. 0., though 
it eauld not have been the same as that referred to by Alberuni. T. A. (29, 

I. 8 f. £.), F. (I. 66, 1. 11 f. f.) and B. apply the remark, not to the temple 
at Bhilsa, but to that of Mahakal in Ujjain, which must be wrong. 

II. 328, 1 . 13. In A. H. 636, he led the armies of Hindustan towards 

■f; V A- 

Bauian’ is mentioned by Wassaf (B.D, III. 36), who says that it was 
in the Jud hills, Barani speaks of a Maulina Hamldu-d-din BaniSni (313, 

1. 16). Minhaj states elsewhere that it was the pi^ from which Saif-d- 
din Hasan Qarlugh invaded Ucheha. (Text, 238, li. 0. Baverty’s opinion 
was that it was situated somewhere between and the Jheluni; 
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and near tKe Mils oJ^ Jud. But he was not sure of the actual site and 
tKougHt it migHt be’ either Banian, wiiic'i lies uiiio miles south-east of 
Khanpur of the Qakkhars, or Paniaii, another village, sitnatcil about six 
miles south-west of Haiipur in Hazara (listx’ict, N. W, F. Province. 
(N. A. 281-2) . This Haripur is shown in Constable, PL 21 E a. But Banian 
was a place of great note and not a mere village and the 1. ll. may be 
right in identifying it with the much better-known Banun in the N.W.F. 
Province. (XVI._49). Mr. Longworth Dames also is of the same ojiinion. 
Coins struck by Iltotmish at Baniiinare known, (J.R.A.S. 190S, np. 3ti0-!, ; 
Wright, Coinage, 34, 75). Minhaj afterwards speaks of the expedition as 
the Sultaxi’s “last campaign from, the, Tndm and Banyan. ”(-3o0 infi-aU 
11. 329, J. 3. He sent to Ml the aceursed Brirfiih (?), under ?chose sword 
more than 1.20 fiCO Musalmans had received mat'tDrdom. 

It is surmised in the C.H, I, (HI. 54) that he was a Riija of Kiima- 
rfipa, but no evidence is cited in support of tlie eonjccture. The real 
name was probably ‘PritKu’ and I venture to propose an idoutifleation 
which has occurred to me. Local traditions in Rangpur tell of a great 
Eaja named Pritfin, who was ruler of Bliitargarh in the Jalpaiguri district 
of Eastern Bengal, some time in the thirteenth century, and who drowned 
himself in a large tank in his capital to avoid pollution from the touch 
of the Kichalcas (Musalmans) who invaded hi.s country from the north. 
The extent of his power can be judged from the I'aet that the ruins of 
his capital near the town cover an area of four miles in length and two 
in breadth. They are described at considerable length in Montgomery 
Martin’s Eastern India, III. 433-446. See also I. C4. VIII. 117 and" XXL 
224. Eangpur formed the western outpost of ancient Kamarupa. 

II. 331, 7. 30. Tdju- d-dtn Mtihammad, Bahm-l-Midh Ifmnhi Ash’ari 
and other confederate officials hilled the Tdzik. 

This is all topsy-turvy. ■x.-f-* Ij J-'A i 

(Text, 183, 1. 6 f. f.). “ And [the Tnrki nobles and other personal attend- 
ants revolted and] put to death unjustly [lit. made martyrs] Triju-l-Mulk 
Muhammad, Bahau-1-Mnlk Husain Ash'ari, et cetera, along with the other 
civil officials [or administrators] who were Taziks ”, le, Persians and not 
Turks. See Text, 261, 1. 9, (Eaverty, Tr. 761), where Minhij mentions 
the matter again. Taju-l-Mulk and the other persons named wore nut the 
murderers, but the persons murdered by the Turki nobles. There is an 
‘ izafat ’ after The T. A. (31, 1. 14) and F. (I, 67, 1. 2 f. f.) have 

also misnnderstood the passage and made “ a terrible blunder ” here, as 
Eaverty puts it (Tr. 635 Note). 

II. 334, 1. 13. In the neighbourhood of Bahid and Nakwdn. 

‘ Babul ’ is a misreading of Jd ‘ Pail’, now in Patiala State. Lat. 
30°-40'N., Long. 76°-5'' E. Nakawan, which Eaverty leaves unidentified, 
(Tr. 640 note), is a small town or village in its neighbourhood. Pail is 34 
miles north-west of Patiala town. Pail and Nakawan are both mentioned 
in the X G, (XIX. 316) . 
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II. 334, 1. 16. She conferred the office of waslr on an upright officer. 

dill (.Ui; y b ^ ojfjj . 187 , 1 . 9. SKe gave the office 

of Wazir to Khwaja Mahazzib who had been the deputy of Nizamu-1- 
Mulk.” This Khwaja Muhazgibis again mentioned at 338, 341, 342 and 
313 infra. Tie is also called Nizamu-l-Mulk Muhajzibu-d-din Muhammad. 
He was put to death by the Turin nobles in 640 H. {Bi?, infra). A Mulla 
Mazhab {recte Muhazgib) is mentioned in the Memoirs of Babur also. 
(B. D. IV 2S4 g. r. my note). 

II. 335, Z. 11 from foot, Some of the officers on the frontier sup~ 

ported him. 

jl S- 185 , 1 5 I I They were not 
officers on the frontier \ They were the Amirs who were leagued or 
confederate with hiini/^ secret. The phrase is dctr sirr,Biid is again used 
at Text, 189, L 6, where the Qaramitas are said to have sworn oaths of 
fidelity or allegiance in secret among themselves, S *^*^1 See 

336 infra, is again used in this sense at 2S9, 1. 2 f. f. 

II.' 33S, 1,2 froai foot. The Karmatians ami Tieretics of Hindustm 

being seduced by a person tvJio was 

called Nur Ttirlc flocked to Mm in large 
numbers. 

This passage has been the subject of considerable speculation in 
connection with the history of the Isinhiili or Khoja community in this 
country. The Khojas are, as Mr. Entlioven says, “ Tsm‘ailians of the 
Nizarian sub-division of the Must^aaliaii branch, who separated from the 
latter in 1091 A. C. on a question of succession to the throne of the 
Fatimite Khilafat. The most noted leader of this sect was Hasan 
Sab'fii—tlie Old Man of the Mountains— who founded the order of 
the Fidais or Assassims and concentrated his power at Alaaiut in 
Dailam. Another Hasan—the fourlh ruler on the pontifieal throne of 
Alamiit (C. 1163 A. D., 559 A, II.) — is said in the truditional history of 
the sect, (as related in the Gujarati lustory, Khoja Vr (Ut ant, ' 

.have sent aiBissioiiaiy- to^ India, vehose real name was Nuiuiddin or ' Nur 
Shah and whom the Khojts cill Satagur, the Teacher of Pure 
Light 'h Nfinidirm is said to have paid two visits to Gujarat and 
converted the Rdj.i, who is, by a gratuitoU'j conjecture, supposed to be 
Bhima 11(12, 1179-121:2 A. D.). He was killed by Chach, one of his two 
leading disciples, when he was “ absorbed in a Sarmdlii or tranced’ Mr, 
Entlioven cites this passage from the 1\ N. and M-inhaJ’s account of 
the MalaMda riot under the leadership of Nur Turk, in his article on 
the^ Khojas and seems to suggest that ‘ Nur Turk ’ is no other than 
Nur Satagur/ the first Khoja missionary. (Tribes and Castes of . 

But there is little else except the name on which any identification 
can be founded. The chronology is indubitably shaky and the legendary 
accretions, the convemon of Bhima II,'Nuf’s miracle of 'bringing a dead 
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man to life and his matrimonial alliance with another Kaja named 
Sardiand do not inspire confidence, though the statement about the 
rioters ha'ving come from Gujarat and Bind is intriguing. ^ 

Minhai states that the emeute occurred in the reign of Ea?iyya, but 
the T. A. (30,1. 15) and F. (I. 67, 1. 8 ) transfer it to that of Iltuto^^^^ 
and make noinention ot any sueh not in her owm The 0. tL 1. (IlL oa, bv J 
has turned this into two ontbreabs, one in each of these reign^_ but this 
eclectic duplication seems to be uncalled for. The assertions of Is immu-a» 
din and F. who has servilely copied the T. A., cannot weigh against the ex- 
plicit statements ofMinhaj, the primary and only contemporary authority 
known. Moreover, if these Sectarians, whom Minha.! detested so bitterly and 
whom he has denounced so vehemently, had been ever guilty of an attempt 
on the life of Iltutmish, he would have been the first to seize the opport- 
unity of holding them up to the execration of posterity. In this con- 
nection, it may be worth while to recall the following severe, but not 
quite unjust, verdict of Raverty on the earlier part ol; Niz;i,mu-d-din s 
Chronicle. “ I had some faith in the Tahaqat-i-AJihari, before I compared 
its statements with respect to the Shamsi dynasty. I found it a more tran- 
script with verbal alterations of onr author’s [Minlrij’s] statements jifws 
the geographical anP other blunders I have before referred to.” (Tr. 698). 
II. 337, 1 - 12. She [Ra^hjya] had reigned three years and si.i; days. 

The variant reading *1- lt- 3 J'- (Text ISO, footnote) is more 
correct. As she was placed on the throne on ISth Rab'i I. 634 H. (381 
ante) and defeated on 24th Ramazan 637 H., she must be taken to have 
ruled for 3 years, 6 months and 6 days, which is just what is found in the 
best Mss. (Raverty, 648). TheT. A. (33, 1.6),F. (1.69,1.3) and B. (1.85= 
Tr. 122) all agree in making it three years, six months and six days, 

II. 337, 1 . 14. Sultan Baslya was Mlled on the day following. 

The body must have been brought to and buried in the Capital, as 
the Empress’s tomb still exists in Dehli, at the point where the Sita Ram 
Bazar ends. Ibn Batuta says that it was a place of pilgrimage in his 
day and that it was situated on the banks of the Jumna at a distance of 
about a parasang from the city of Delhi. (Defrthnery, III. 167-8=593 
infra) It is mentioned also by Shams, as having been included within 
the limits of the New City of Firuzabad. (303 infra). Sec also Fanshawc, 
D. P. P. 60; Thomas, 0. P. K. D. 100 note; Asar, Part II. 15). B. tells 
us that the army of Ghazi Malik Tughlaq was encamped in the vicinity 
of the tomb of Sultan Ra^iyya. (I. 220, Tr. 1. 294). ^ 

II. 340, 1. 19. Se had lived for some time quietly in the SuUan*s 
water-palace. 

.a-i! ^IkU Jfjo- j 3 ( 195 , 7 ). “ He had lived in monas- 

tic seclusion for a time in the palace near the Hauz-i-SuMii [the 
Sultan’s Reservoir].” The Hauz-i-Sulta,n was the Hauz-i-Shamsi, the great 
Tank built by Iltutmish. It is called Hauz-i-Sultan by Amir Kfausrau, as 
w* a§byBaraai.CSee my note ou Voi, III. 104, 1, 18), There was a palaee 
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tliere and tbiis DarvisH must have lived in one of the cells of the Mosque 
or Khanqah attached to it. Ibn Batuta thus describes this Qasr-i-Hau'i-i- 
8ultan. “ Outside Dehli, is a large reservoir named after the Sultan 
Laltnlsh [Iltutmish], from which the inhabitants draw their drinking 
water... . ...In the centre, there is a great pavilion built of squared 

stones, two stories high Inside it, is a mosque and at most times, it is 

occAipied by mendicants devoted to the service of Qod^ (Gibb, 1. c. 196 ; 
Defreraery, III. 154). The palace in the centre of the Hauz with its fine 
terrace is described in the Qirdnii-s-8'adain also by Amir Khusrau. 
(‘Aligarh Text 32 ; 526 infra), 

II. 341,1. 18. lie sent the 8haikhu-l-Islam Saiyid Kutbu-d-dzn to 

allay the outbreak. 

Nizamu-d-din Ahmad (T. A. 34,1. 7), F. (I. 70, 1. 3) and B. (I. 87) 
identify this Shaikh Qatbu-d-dia with the renowned saint Qutbu-d-din 
Bakhtiar-i-tlshi, after whom the Qutb Minar is said to have been named. 
But this conjecture must be founded on some inadvertence or error, if 
the recorded date of the Saint’s death is correct. Abul Fazl (Ain, Tr. 

III. 363) and Beale {Miftdtm-Mawdrtkh, 58) give it as 14th Rab‘i I. 633 
and F. himself states in another part of his work, that the saint died on 
that identical day and month in H. 634, (II. 383, 1. 10 f . f .). In either case, 
and whichever of the two discrepant years is correct, the saint could 
not have been alive at this time (639 H.), and this Shaikh Qutbu-d-din must 
have been some other person of the same name. It is not unlikely that 
the Shaikh u-1- Islam Qutbu-d-djn, who is mentioned as one of the leading 
conspirators and adherents of Qutlugh Khan in 655 H., is identical 
with this Qutbu-d-din of 639 H. (Test, 223, 1. 6 =357 infra). 

On ]. 5 f . f . ‘ Farkhi ’ is an error for ‘ Farrukhih 
n. 343, 1. 4. Kazi ‘ Imddu-d-dln Shakurkdni mas appointed. 

The variant ‘Shafurqani’ gives the right reading. Shafurqan, 
Shabargan (g.u. 142 ante, 577-8 post, and E. D. VII. 81) lies about ninety 
miles west of Balkh (Yule, Tr. Marco Polo, I. 149) and was at one time 
the seat of government of Juzjan or Juzjanan, Minhaj’s native district. 
(Le Strange, L. E. C. 426). A Nizamu-d-din Sharkani is mentioned at 
331 ante. His sobriquet also must have been ‘ Shafwrqani ’ or ‘ Shabur- 
qani.’ It is shown as ‘ Shibarkhan ’ in Constable, 22 A b. The original 
Pahlavi form may have been Shahpurgan, ‘ the city of ShahpQr ^ but it is 
supposed to be* A sapuragan,’ ‘ city of the Asagartii’, in Houtsma. (IV.360). 
II, 343, 1. 6 from foot. And the office of Lord Chamberlain was given 

to Ddru-l-Mulk Bdligh Khan. 

* (199, 1. 6).- ■ 

“ And the office of i^ajib of the Palace (lit. Capital) was a^ghSi 
to Ulugh Khan the Great (May God perpetuate his good fortune !).” 
The person ref erred to is no other than Minhaj's gr^t patfon,' Ulugh 
Khan, who afterwards became Sultan Balban. ‘Darli-I-Mhlk Baiigh Khan’ 
is an impossible collocation. 


222 TABAQlT-t-NAsiirt IL 848, 1. 10 fronJ loot. 

11. 344, 1 . 3 from foot. The accursed Mankuta (Mangn 

The explanation, in the parenthesis is a inauifeat error. Mankuta. 
the Nuyin (Prince or General) and Tair Bahadttr are again mentioned. 
(Text, 236,1, 8 f.f.). Mankuta was only one of the favourite oflieers of 
Chingiz KKan. Mangu[orM6ngke]Khan wasthe son of Tnli, the youngest 
son of Chingiz. The err.)r is convinitted again at 303 infra. 

II. 347, L 21. In the neighbourhood of Kanauj there is a fortified 
village called Nandana. 

Variants, ‘ Talanda ’ and ‘ Talsanda’. (Text, 210, 291 footnotes). 
Hajji Dabir reads ‘ Tasauda ’. (Z. W. 713, i. 21). Alost of Eavei'ty’s Mss. 
are in favour of ‘ Talsanda,’ but he notes as variants ‘ Talanda’, ‘ Talbanda ’ 
and ‘ B.i,sida’. (fr. 679 and 816 Notes). Cunningham, relying on the 
reading Nandana, thought that it must beNava-Daok iii, near Rljgir—the 
fort of the legendary heroes Alha and LIclal— four miles south-east of 
Qanaaj. (See Thomas, 0. P. K. D. 125 Note). But it is not likely that 
the stronghold of this contumacious Baja could have been in snch close 
proximity to Qauauj, where the Musalmans had established themselves 
permanently, ever since the defeat of J ayachand, and which they must have 
held in great force. 

Minhij vaguely states here that this fori was Jja>. within 
the boundaries of Qanauj district, (not town), below the Ganges 

Jumna Duab. (Text 210, 1- 14; 291, 1. 12). Thornton menliousa Dursenda 
or Dulsenda as a pargana and town on the river Bagliin, a tributary of 
the Jumna, seven miles south-west of its right bank and 39 miles east of the 
town of Banda. Lat. 25°-27' N., Long. 80°-57' B. It is situated just in the 
sort of country in which the Eija is said to have ontrenched himself, in 
which “ the defiles were arduous, the mountains nigged and the jungles 
many] and which no Muslim army had ever penetrated”. Banda is 35 
miles N.W. of Kaianjar. (I.G. XIV. 307). Darsenda is shown in Constable 
28 B c. There is a place called Bhiisunda also in this neighbourhood. 
Lat, 25°-17’' N, Long. 80°'53^ S., It lies about twelve miles south-west of 
Dursenda and is one of the Chaub4 Jagirs in Central India, I. G. Altas, 
PI. 38, D 2. See also Thornton, s. n. Bynsont or Bhysonduh. But the 
closest phonetic approach seems to be to Tilsanda, a village near 
Cawnpore, q. v. the Post Office Guide, and there I must leave the matter. 

II. 348, 1 10 from foot. There was a Edna icho j.o«.s called Dalld 

wa malhi. 

One explanation of this name which has been suggested (Thomas, 
O.P.K.D. 65-6) is that it may be a corruption of Trailokyamalla. A Chandella 
king so called was the successor of Parmardi or Parimal, from whom 
Kaianjar was wrested by Aifaak, It can be urged in favour of this view th at 
this Trailokyamalla is actually described in an inscription of his son, Vira- 
varman, as “ the uplifter of the land from the ocean of disasters caused by 
the Taf Ushkas,” and he does appear to have driven out the Muslims during 
the £«®ble regime of the successors of fltutmish and regained possession of 



a considerable portion of the old Ohandella territory. (Bpigr. Ind.1 327). 
It is also clear from his inscriptions that he reigned between 1205 and 
1245 or 1247 A. 0. (Duff. C.1. 177, 201). Inscriptions at Kalanjar itself 
prove that it was temporarily recaptured by the Hindus (Ind. Ant, 
XXXVII, 128-9 ; Vaidya, H.M.H.I. III. 184 ; H. 0. Bay, D.H.N.I. 732-730). * 
Mr. Vincent Smith, however, rejects this suggestion and, following 
Mr. W. 0. Bennett, who first proposed the identification in the Indian 
Antiquary (I. 265) , declares, with perhaps greater confidence than is 
warranted in the circumstances, that Dalki and Malki were the Bhar Bajas, 
Dal and Bal, who are also called Tiloki andBiloki and who are credited in 
the local traditions with the conquest of the whole of Southern Oude. 
(J. A. S. B. 1881, pp. 35-38). Bat thissurmise is largely invalidated by the 
fact that Minhaj speaks of Dalkimalki or Dalakiomalaki in the singular, 
and as one person only and not two. (Text, 210-11; 291-2; see also Dowson, 
366-7 infra ; Raverty’s Tr, 680-682 notes). Moreover, just as Mr. Smith 
champions the Bhar Rajas, so Cunningham is for sponsoring the Baghels. 
He states that Dalki Malki were not the Bhars, Tiloki and Biloki, 
but the two Baghel chiefs, called Dhalkeshwar and Malkeshwar. (A. S. 
E, XXL 605), Mr. Orooke (Tribes and Castes, II. 3 and I. 52), however,' 
is equally sure that the Bhar hero Dal is mythical and Mr. 0. A. 
Elliot is of the same opinion. (Chronicles of Unao, 20; see also the Rae 
Bareli Settlement Report, 15). Sir Wolseley Haig holds that there 
was only one Raja, whose name was either Dhalki or Dhalki of 
Mahalki (C. H. I. III. 67 and note) , but this gets us nowhere. All that can 
be said with any approach to certainty is that Dalkiomalki constitutes the 
name of one individual and not two. In that case, neither the Bhar 
theory nor the Baghel hypothesis can be sustained, even if the tribal 
heroes named are not as legendary as the Knights of the Bound Table or 
the Paladins of Charlemagne. 

IL 349, J. 3 from foot The Sultan...,..., .gave Ms daughter in marri- 
age to the son of the Khcm[Ulugh Khan]. 

What Minhaj really says is 

cA-foW [Ulugh Khan] jl 213, 1. 11. “ His [Ulugh Khan’s] 

daughter became the Maliha4-J alim, ‘ Empress of the World 

feultan NcXsiru-d-din Mahmud was only about seventeen years old at 
the time of his accession in 6i4 H., as he is explicitly said to have been 
born after the death of his eldest brother, which took place in 626 H. 
(326 anfe)^ He could not, therefore, have had a marriageable daughter at 
all in 647 H. The T. A. (36, 1. 4), P. (L 72, 1 3) and B. (I, 91, Tr, I* 129) 
all agree in saying that it was the Sultan who marrued Balfaan^s daughter. 
The error cries for correction, as even Thomas has been misled by 
Dowson s translation and speaks of the Sultan “ having given his daughter 
in marriage to the son of the Khan/ ' (0. P* K. 125X " " - 
Ilf 350, L 8^ He [the Sultan] was graciomly pleased to give her one 
hundred beasts of burden^ 
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II. 351, 1. 18 ana foot ttole. 




f>U| ij jljji 4-»Jb. 214, 1. 1. •^j. here means 

“slaves”. In another account of the' same transaction (Text, 271, 1.3), 
Minhaj speaks of them as ‘ slaves’. On 295, 1. 7, he again states that 
a j ‘ forty slaves ’ were given to him. Slaves from India were, at 
this time, the most easily vendible commodities in the markets of Khurasan. 
Baihacfi also uses the word in this sense, and states that when the fort 
of Hansi was captured by Mas'ud Ghaznavi, the women and children of 
the garrison were made slaves. h 3 ol’d (Text, ti()5, 

I. 9.) . Fakhru-d-din Mubarak Shah uses the word in the same sense. 
{TarlJclt. 28, 1. 7). Dowson himself translates ®^j’. as ‘ prisoners’ at 371 infra., 
by which he probably means ‘ persons captured in battle and enslaved.’ 

II. 350, 1 . 4 from fool. The autlwr, passing by the fort of Mariit (Mirat) 

to Sarsuti and Hansi, arrived at Dehli. 

The parenthetical gloss is unauthorised and misleading. The place 
meant cannot possibly be Mirat, though it may he Marot, now in the 
Khairpur tahsil of Bahawalpur State, 60 miles east of Bahawalpur town. 
Lat. 29°-5' N., Long. 72°-40''. (Th.). “ Marot was a place of some importance 
in the early Muhammadan period on account of its lying on the direct 
road from Multan to Delhi, via Sarsuti or Sirsa.’’ (I. G. XVIII, 210. 
See also Raverty, Tr. 688 Note). It is again mentioned in .iuxtaposition 
with Sarsuti at 364 infra. Captain Arthur Oonolly travelled by the 
same route, via Marut, from Dehli to Multan in the company of an 
Afghan caravan, so late as 1830 A. G. (Mihra.n, 168). 
n. 351, 1. 18 and footnote. Jahir Deo was the greatest of the Ranas 

of that country. 

The text has ‘ Jahirajar,’ with the variants ‘ Jahirajad ’ and ’ Jaha- 
warjar.’ (215 note). Hajji Dabir calls him ‘ Eai Jahar Ajar ” (Z. W. 716, 
], 16). Every body is agreed that the name of the Raja was Ohahad, but 
‘ Ajar ’ has severely taxed the ingenuity of the commentators. Cunningham 
thought that Ajari was a corruption of ‘ Asavari,’ which appeal’s on some 
coins struck by Chahad Deva who was supposed by Mm, to be the Raja 
of Rantambhor, as well as of Narwar. (Coius of Mediaeval India, 91-92). 
Thomas’s explanation was that ‘ Ajari’ stood for ‘ Acharya ’, ‘ spitilual 
guide,’ and he sought to substantiate it by the argument that “many 
of the chiefs of these Rajput tribes, in later days, affected hierarchical 
honours, calling themselves mahants etc. and that the famous Saraarsi 
was designated as the ‘ Regent of Mahadeva’.” (O.P.K.D. 69-70). This 
problematical elucidation has been accepted by Raverty (T. N. Tr. 690 
note) and also in the C.H.L (III. p. 68). But the statement on which it is 
founded is true only of the Eapas of Ohitor. They did style them- 
selves ‘ Priests of Bklingji’ or Mahadeva, but this was only on account of 
a somewhat dubious legend or tradition connected with the origin of their 
dynasty. No other Rajput .chiefs have ever ‘affected hierarchical 
honours ’ or pretended to be ‘ Mahants.’ And if they have, how is it 
that not one out of the sebres of Hindu Rais and Rajas who are 
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mentioned by Jlinbaj himself and other Masalman chroniclers is styled 
Icharya as ‘ Jahir Deo’ is supposed by him to h'ave been? The fact 
is that ‘Ajari’ has nothing to do either with ‘Acharya’ or‘Aheriya ’, 
that is, Gehlot, [which is another explanation hazarded by Thomas], 
or with the invocation to ‘ Asavari on the coins of Ohahad Deva, 
with which Cunningham seeks to connect it. Ohahad Deva’s territory 
was inthe neighbourhood of Gwalior and Glianderi and he is also stated to 
have built or repaired the fort of Narwar, which is said to have been his 
birth place. Minhaj speaks of him as Jk-l le. ‘ The Eana of Ajar’ (296, 
1. 8), in another place as cijlrl ‘The Ajari Rana’ (296, 1. 13; 297,1. 2) 
and in a third as ‘ The detestable Hindu of Ajar ’ (297, 1. 5). 

This may indicate that ‘Ajaf ’was ths name of a place and the suggestion 
may be offered that it is meant for Arjar, a fairly well-known town or 
village lying about 18 miles east-south-east of Jhansi and about eleven 
miles south of Orcha. It is now a station on the Jhansi-Manikpur branch 
of the G. I. P. Railway. There is a big lake here and it is shown in Con- 
stable’s Atlas, 28 0 e. Minhaj states that when Nusratu-d-din Tabasi (or 
Taeshi) was returning laden with booty from Kalanjar to Gwalior, he was 
encountered by this ‘ Eana of Ajar ’, who seized upon the defiles of the 
river Sindh, which lay upon the route of the returning army and that this 
''Hindu fellow of Ajar fell upon him as a wolf falls upon a flock of sheep.” 
(Text, 297, 11. 1-6 = 369 post). Narwar stands on the right bank of the 
Sindh, which often overflows its banks during the monsoon and causes 
swamps. (Th.). It is 44 miles south-west of Gwalior and about twenty 
west of Jhansi, Arjar is therefore about forty miles south-east of Narwar. 
It would seem that Ohahad had taken up his station and lain in wait for 
Nusratu-d-din at or in the neighbourhood of the swamps or lake near Arjar, 
and that this is the reason for his being described as the ‘ Eana of Ajar ’ 
and this Hindu fellow o/’ Ajar Chahaddeva is said in some Rajput 
accounts to have been a brother or relative of Prithvl Eaja Ohauhan (Ind. 
Ant. VII. 59) and the supposition is, to a certain extent, corroborated by 
the recent discovery of an inscription of a Mahrajakumara Chahada Deva, 
in which his genealogy seems to le traced to Arporaja and Prithvi Eaja 

III. (Epig. Ind. XII, 221-224), But the inscription is fragmentary and its 

purport not free from doubt. Others have maintained, on the contrary, 
that he was not a Ohauhan, but belonged to the Jajjapella or Yajvapala 
family and two epigraphie records discovered near Narwar have been 
put forward to support this theory, (Ind. Ant. XLVII, 1918, pp. 221-224), 
Ohaada Deva’s coins also dating from about V.S. 1291 to 1311 [1234 to 
1254 A.O.] have been found, but Cunningham has imported a good deal of 
confusion into the numismatic aspect of the matter, by mixing him up with 
his contemporary Biha4 Hava of Eanthambor. (Coins of Mediaeval 
India, 89-93). The guardian goddess of the Chauhans was Asipuri Devi 
(I, G. IX. 79) and the true explanation of the liame, Asawari, which is 
inserijjed on Ms coins, may be that it is to th^t deity, 

a» ; * *■ ■ ■' • . , 
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II. 352, 1 15. His estates in the SiwaliJi hills and IJansi. 

Here as well as on pp. 297, 324, 325, 355, 358, 371, 375 and 880 of this 

• volume, Howson makes Minhaj speak of the “ Sivvalik UlU," but there is 
nothing to warrant the interpolation of the second word and in iho text 
Siimlilc onl 7 is mentioned as a district or tract of eountri} and not 
as a mountain range. See my note on II. 375, 1. 5 in fi'a. 

II. 3S2, 1. 18. (The Sultan) returned to Dehli and directed his attention 
to the nobles and public affairs. 

i ; 217, 1. 6, “ And there was a great change in 
the temper of the leading nobles and alterations were made in regard 
•to offices (at court).” 

II. 352, Iasi line. His fief of Hansi was, through the Lord Chamber- 
lain, bestowed upon Prince Rukmi-d-din. 
cjf ^.>-1^ j-/ J^-l; 217, 1. 6 f. f. 

“ And the fief of H-ausi, along with the office of Lord Chamherlain, was 
assigned to Prince .Ruknu-d-din.” Balban held the lief oi 11 ansi and also 
the office of Lord Chamberlain and both the lief and the olTicc were trans- 
ferred to the name of the infant Prince. 

11.353,1.14. Victories..., ..were gained in the licmiy of the moun- 
tains of Bardar and Pinjor. 

The menntains of ‘ Bardar ’ arc mentioned also at 334 ante, where 
the form is ‘ [Sarmand] Bardar ’ and P.’s reading also is ‘ Sirmur ’. 
‘Bardar’ looks like and mag be a miswriting of Hardwar. 

Baverty reads the second name as ‘Bijnor”. and is sure that 
[Pinjor] is an error for [Bijnor]. Hardwar is situated at the 

southern base of the Siwalik range. (Th. 3S9). The hills of SirmQr 
are generally known as the Siwalik s. Bijnor town lies about 40 mile.s 
south of Hardwar and Bijnor district is “ an irregular triangle of which 

the apes points directly nofthwards, and which stretches like a wedge 

between the valley of the Ganges and the hills of Garluval”. (I. G. VIII. 
192). Mayapur, which is mentioned only two lines lower down, is one of 
the suburbs of Hardwar and is one of the names by wliieh that place of 
pilgrimage is mentioned by Hiuen-Tsang, (Tr. Beal. 1. 197), Sharafud- 
din Yazdi (B.D. III. 514) and other old writers. Baverty lays stress on 

• the fact that every one of Ms nine Mss. reads Bijnor, not Pinjor. ((i9t> 
note). As one Ms. of B. also reads Bijnor (Banking, Tr. 1. 180 note), it 
may be correct. If Bijnor is the right reading, Bardar may be Hardwar. 
If Pinjor is preferred; Bardar may be a miswriting of or J the 
Eddra Himalaya, q. v. Constable. 

II. 353, I 19. The Sultan ordered an attach to be made on Kalthar 
{Kaitlial). 

in- the Text, 218; 1. 12, ia an error for Kather, the old name 
'icifj the district now calfed Bohilkhand. Kaithal or Kithal m a very 
" diSfednt place near Jhind and Karnal in the Punjab. 

II. 3^,‘ T. f irdm ■ He wto MazeSi; f 
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This wora ‘Mawas’ is said, in the I. G. (XV. 402), to signify ‘the 
troTibled country ' and to be a “ name given by the Mah'rattas to the 
Western Satpuras, a reminiscence of the time when the Korkus were 
notorious robbers and freebooters ” Elsewhere, however, in the same 
publication, it is derived from ‘ Mahivasi ’, ‘ dweller on the Mahi’ and 
stated to have been “ imported in Mughal times into Delhi and used by 
Muhammadan writers as a general term to denote hill chiefs and those ' 
living in mountain fastnesses (XVII. 12). But both these derivations 
are devastatingly exploded by the fact of the word having been used 
by Minhaj, Barani and Amir Khusrau, long before the Mahraitta or 
Mughal domination in India. The last of these authors writes in refer- 
ence to ‘Alau-d-din’s raids upon Bhilsa and other districts in Malwa that 
“ wherever in the forest or by the bank of the river, there was a Mazcas, 
whether in cultivated laud or in wilderness, he trod it under foot with Ms 
army ” (Text, Khazain, 8, 1. 11. Tr. Habib. 6). 

^ Raverty’s rendering, “they sought shelter among the independent 
(Hindu) tribes” (Tr. 706 and note) is, notwithstanding his lengthy justi- 
ficatory note, of doubtful validity. I venture to say that maims 
does not signify a person, “ a tribe or a tribal chief”, but a district or tract 
of country. The plural form which frequently occurs in the T.N. 

(247, 1. 2 f. f.; 259, 1. 1 ; 260, 1. 15; 280, 1. 17 ; 285, 1. 3 f. f.; 237, l.'l0; 
291, 1. 9; 294, 1. 4 f. 1; 306, 1. 6; 312, 1. 2) indicates that it is a neuter 
Mown, employed to designate a place and not a person. If all the pas- 
sages in which it occurs are examined, it will be found that the word is 
associated with tracts of broken country, regions covered with jungle or 
cut Up by glens, ravines or impraotieable defiles, in which mounted 
troops and cavalry charges are ineffective. Thus, in the first of these 
passages (Text, 247,) the reference is to the Mawdsat on the frontiers or 
outlying tracts of Oude and Tirhfit, in the fourth (p. 280) to the hilly 
region round Mayapur (Hardwar) and Rurki, in the fifth (p. 285 = 361 
infra) to Rewari in the mountainous district of Mewat, in the sixth (p. 
287 = 362 post) to Jalali and Deoli in Etawa district with its intricate 
and dangerous ravines, in the seventh (p. 291 = 366 post) to the country 
of Dalkimalki, the “arduous defiles, ragged mountains and numerous 
jungles ” of which are particularly noted, as if to justify the applica- 
tion of the term to it. In the eighth and last (Text, 306=375 post), “ the 
dense jungles and narrow ravines, hy. i of Bishnupur (?) on 
the f rontiers of Tirhut are also characterised by the appellation. In the 
passage under notice (Text, 221, 1. 2 f. f,), the hills of Santur in Sirmur 
are associated with a Mawas (in the singular). ■ 

The word in both forms, in the singular as well as the plural number, 
is used in the history of Barani in two passages which are crucial, inas- 
much as neither can be edustrued so as to support Raverty’s eonjectural 
interpretation. At p. 182, 1. 4 f, f,, Barani writes that when the rebel 
Chhajju was ropted, be and his an adjoinmg- 
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Mawas, and tU cliuf ( of that Mawas sent tHem, after ^ 

Sultan Jalalu-d-d'm [Khalji]. For Dowson’s rendering see E.D. III. ld«. 

b )\ u“ly JiJ £}i Ob-* 

'Again at 491, last line. He states tHat -when ‘Ainu-l-Mulk was 
routed and Ms rebellion scotched, those of his adherents, cavalry as well 
as infantry, who fled across the Ganges fell in the Mawasat there into the 
hands of the Hindus, who despoiled them of their horses and arms. For 
Dowson’s rendering see E. D. III. 249. 34 cMO ^ ^ ^ 

4a iU 3 ibil ol-b* ja^a-l 03jt‘ There are two 

passages in the Tarm4-MuiaraksMM also which are quite decisive. Its 
author tells us that Muhammad Tughlaq’s project of introducing a token 
currency failed, because “ the Hindus and strife-mongers of the Matmsat 
of the Imperial territory openly constructed mints in every^ village and 

struck copper rntthrs there.” j uI-*-** j d;b-** J 

‘1 4 Jt* 3 AXiL y^^bl (B. I. Text. 103, 1. 2 ; see also Thomas, 

P C. P. K. D. 245 n.). Elsewhere, the author states that the Sayyad Sultan 

P' Muharakshah “ crossed the Jumna at the ford of Nuh and Fatal and 

attacked the village of Haroli and then marched to the Qasba of Atroli ’ . 
(Text 207, 1. 7 ; E. D. IV. 63). This passage is copied in the T. A . 140, 1. 10 
and also in P. 1, 165, 1. 3 f. f. in which the sentence runs thus : 
trlj* jl ^ h J/j* (j^3* ‘ G 

lac>i Jll 3 

B. also tells us that Ibrahim body raided Bhdngaon and “ settled 
the disturbances in those Mawas ” ; b't-b- <b' 3 (1. 326, 1. 17, 431.Tr. 

See also T- A. 175, 1. 7 f. f.; F. L 189, 1. 16). This clinches the point 
In another passage, B. states that the place called Babuli [or Beolil, where 
Sultan Firuz Tughlaq built a town called Firuzpur is better known as 
Maims, (Text, 1. 252. Tr. I. 335-6). All this shows that Mawas vias a tract 
or district which was a sort of sanctuary or place of refuge on account 
of the physical features which made it a natural fastness. To such 
places, Baghelkhand, Tirhut, Etawa in the Duab, Bundelkhand and 
Sirmur, the more martial tribes among the indigenes had retreated after 
their expulsion from their old homes by the Muhammadan invaders and 
here they formed nuclei of national sentiment, perpetual centres of 
passive hostility which blazed forth into open revolt or aggression in 
tim es of Muslim weakness or disunion. The physical features of Etawa 
district, which was a notorious Mawcts, are thus described in the I. G. 
“ The net-work of ravines which borders the Jnmna and the Ohambal in 
, ; and south-east of Etawa district presents an inextricable 

a ; ; maze which can hardly be equalled in the plains of India.” (XII. 38). 

Df another natural fastness of the same type, which lies in the present 
Jalaun district, the writer states that it is indebted for its form to “ the 
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intricate reticulation of ravines •which fringes the rivers Jumna, Betwa and 
Pahuj.” (I. G. XIV. 18). 

II. 355, 1. 6 from foot. Be reached Santur. 

The explanation in the foot noteis badly off theimark. The place meant 
is the Suntour Gar h of Thornton, the old capital of the Eajas of Sirmnr. It 
lies on the route from Debra [Dun] to Kunawar about eight miles north of 
the former. Lat.30° 25'’ N., Long. 7S°-6^ E. It is now a mere village, the 
capital having been removed to Nahan in the seventeenth century. 

II. 357, 1. 10. They alighted at their gardens outside the city. 

The text has (223, last line) here, bat Hajji Dabir 

has (722, 1. 21), The right reading appears to be 

The Bagh-i-Jud— the Jud Garden is frequently men- 
tioned hy Minhaj, as well as Barani (246, 1. 3 = E. D. III. 160). On 1. 13 
again, Dowson says that they “pitched their camp between the Jumna, 
Kilughari and the city,” but the text has ' Jud’ instead of ‘ Jumna ’ (224, 

I. 3), and on the line which follows also, the text has ‘ Bagh-i-Jud,’ not 
“ Gardens on the Jumna ” as in Dowson. Eaverty reads •sj?- (Tr. 709). 
Ibn Batuta in his enumeration of the Gates of Delhi mentions one called 
‘ Darwaza-i-Jul ’ J?-’ and states, by way of gloss, that many gardens 

-were situated in proximity to it. (Defremery, III. 141). There can 
be little doubt that the correct reading is ‘ Jud ’. 

II. 357, last line. Many of the chief men and officers ashed forgiveness. 

X< A C--I j c.... i ; 224. 1. 5 f. f . “ They asked or prayed for promises 

[or pledges with the right hand, of immunity from punishment], i.e. pardons.” 
The same phrase is used «nfe3l5, 1. 8 q.v. my note. It is found in Barani 
also, who says that Qutlugh Khan brought down Shihab Sultani [from 
the citadel of Bidar in which he was standing a siege], by giving him a pledge 
of safety' with ,v'i^s(4S8,3. IS). 

II. 358 footnote. A note in the printed teoct says that all the four Mss. 

used agree in this statement, so contrary to truth. 
Baghdad fell, and the Khalifa u-as put to death. 
There is really nothing ‘ contrary to truth ’ in what Minhaj actually 
says. It is the note of the Editors that is wrong. It is of course true 
that Baghdad Ml ultimately and that the last pageant of the House 
of ‘Abbas was put to a cruel death. But Minhaj is referring not to the 
final catastrophe, but to a preliminary skirmish at the eommeneement of 



tTiat MinEai is referriug. TKe regular siege began only on --suu j 

‘^a .tSup“ girwlelt pp on or atat the 1(» oi 

wrapped in => f the 

a]so Hamu-s-Siyar. W. m. 81). It wouia appear mau 

final disaster bad not reached Dehli when ,g 

graph-a striking illustration of the tardiness o1 

travelled in those times and of the ignorance of one part of the world ot 
epoch-making revolutions which were taking place m ber. 

Rieu also adverts to the matter and has pointed out that the death ot 

MustW actually mentioned by Minhaj in a ^ 

later, in the chapter devoted to the history of the A^asi • ( _ 

in th; British Museum MS. of the T. N. ; Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts, 

I. 72). The passage he refers to will be found in the B. I. ex a pp. 

Il^Ss 1 13 from foot. Ulngh Khan was sent to chastm the rebel 

' ' • ^ - i^^ahitantB of tmir 

Deo. 

u'lj*' o'^’* .i* ■«■■’ ^ aU ^ia cSlji ; 227, 1. 10. To 
suppress the turbulence of the labels of Mewat. of whom the demons 

th^niselves must stand ill liorror. 

The date, 16th of Ramazan, (1. 19) is a slip. The text reads 16th 
Safar which is proved to be correct by what Minimi himself says on pp. 
Mwip wJrethe adv.uce guard i. „at.d to 
Safer and tha wM« army to have reWruod to the capita o^a Sab 1 
II 362 I 2 from foot. The rebels ofJalah and DeoU, and the Mawas 
’ in the Vuab between the Ganges and Jumna, 

Eaverty reads ‘Jarali and Datoli’ (Tr. 809), tliough he admits that 
some of his Mss. have ‘ DeoU’. I venture to suggest with some confidence 
that Deoli is quite correct. It is Deoli-Jakhan in Etawa. We learn from 
the Tarim MnUrakslmU that Khizr Khan, suppressing the reto 

in Kol. advanced into Etawa and there destroyed ^ 
the strongest place in the possession of the infldek 
note) It is the Duhlee of Thornton, who locates it in Etawa, L . ^ 

N ing. 78°-62' B. J^lali may be Julowlee which he J, 

d Fatehgarh, but H ia uiore 

‘Joolee’, and places fourteen miles south of Saket and 

Mmnpuri on the route from ‘Aligarh to “Js but 

1826, ^pi '20-21).. The word used by Minhaa here is not 31 ^ 

t.hft Tiftiitral Blural. This proves beyond any ou 
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n 363 19. He laid siege to UcM, one of the mosl renowned fortresses 
of Sindh, and equal to Mansura. 

jU i; 287,1. 7 from foot, o^jl means ‘ land, terri- 

tory ’ and the real meaning is that Ucheh was included in the territory 
or the province of Manshra. Similarly, Hafi?. Abru says that the river 
Sindh (Indus) “runs from the western sides of the mountains (of Kashmir) 
into the country of Mansura.^^ (E. D. IV. 4). Minhaj himself says else- 
where that the army of Khilj and the forces of Khwanzm invaded in 
623 H. ‘'the lands of Mansura one of the cities of Siwistan.’ 

(Test, 143, 1. 3 f.f.; Dowson, 303 ante). , , , ^ 

II. 364, 1. 7 from foot. The numerous "fissures on the bank of the river 

rendered the way impassable for the army. 

ail; JT AO > ij 289, 1. 3. Raverty contends 

that^iswroniandthat it is a truncated mistranscription of 
which is the right reading. He goes farther still and avers that jr does 
not mean ‘ fissure ’ at all and that this supposed meaning of the word is 
without authority. He understands by narrow hanks of 
sand or islands on the bank of the river.” (Tr. 812 and note). But he is 
contradicted by Richardson, who gives ‘ crack, cleft, rent or fissure, particu- 
larly in the ground,” as the meaning of the word. A Jarr is really a 
ravine or a deep cleft formed in the ground by the action of a torrent. The 
Emperor Babur uses the word in this identical sense and ^plains it in such 
a wav as to leave no doubt whatever on the matter. While I rode care- 
lessly along the ravine [> in the Turki original as well as in the Persian 
Translation, 234, 1. 2 f.f.] of the river, my horse got to where it was 
fissured and had begun to give way. I leapt off at once and flung myself 
on the bank ; the horse also did not go 

had staved on its back, it and I would have gone down together. (B. N. 

Tr^ Beveridge, 665) . Baihaqi also uses the word and says that the dis- 
ir. eevcxi o , nf U> j W ‘torrents and 
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• J .1, sia« of to Mamsitr See my note 
engaged in iols war sgamat all sidea 

on 355, 1.71 £. ««<«• . ^ <,,„f against KMinjar 

n.Z^ilA: The army of Islam was 

and Jama. 4!„. nimoh ■wMcli lies, lie 

Eaverty tWnlss ‘ JamnVmosfc Long. 79°-W E. (Tr. 824 

says, 46 miles east of .o S0°-22 B., the two places can 

note).AsK:alaniarismLat.2a d_lN.,^ = _ plionetically a much 

hardly be said to be in close proxim y. ^ g;iosegt 

nearer approach, but it is, mJacL ^est of Ohhatar- 

phonetic approach where there are some remains 

pur, “once the seat of the Paritor ^]P ^ ^99.200). Ghhatarpur 

t’tm. 1. 7 from note). He 

Eaverty calls him „ t,nt he contends that it is incorrect, 

admits that Bahar is found intheMss., _ _ ^ ^ Bhata. 

The fact ie tot toe Eija naemd ^ 

Bihar (Baghar) Is the yernacnlar ^ ealleaNffior 

Dora ” ‘Bihar’ and not 

Dera. We may be ® „ „„lradeva Ohauhan leaves no room 

r/S; r:h!St!l^“woSXrfonows Barerty and ealle Mm 

«“?xrMnelim Mston.^.’; S:: 

confusing him per op^ g^l- ^i^ere is no 

self to Vagbhata. (0.11.1. _ , „„ „„p1i confusion. The existence of a 

warrant whatever for assuming ^ ^ ^ .» altogether imaginary, 

*'?f'''hSoltn%Tan“ et Mm and Vigbhata is too 
and the probability ot any ama Ranthambhor 

toaowyforserioUB ““f fi'®' “e^ „1 Mutoi (292, 1.2f. t.; 

Ssnniformly written ..rtw shown by the fact tot Amn- 

299,1.9) and its eo^ootn® is fmtor town y ^ ^ 

Khnstan also “ that after to SMfc of Eanthambot by 

utufi. He Bta wliieh was an iron fort and an 

d"Ct:S“" 

ancient abode ot laoiatry. i g^g note). 

other Boos were all rased to to gro^d. » ",yo,v,-,ghbhata. 

Here, ‘Bihir Dee’ refers, ^ tlom Minhij feseribes 

the Eaja who was the builder Of the Shrine ana Hindustan.” 

as “the greatest and most i ^ ^ i Bahadmer (Barmer) 

BaKad is a name which oecnrs 1156 A.O. (Ind. Ant. 

-a, 

of to renowned Siddha Bija Jayasinha. Weratoga 
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IL 37S, 1. 5. The soldiers of the Siwalik, of Hansi, Sarsidi, Jind, Bar- 
wala and all those parts were collected. 

Barwalais about nineteen miles north of Hisar— Firuza. (Hunter, 
Imp. Gaz. II. 170; Jarrett, lira, Tr. IL 294). Constable 25 B e. Lat. 
29°-22-' N., Long. 76°-69' B. (Thornton). The reference to these places 
is important, as it shows that they were all included in XJlugh Ehan’s 
Jdgir in the Siwalik, *. e., the old Sapadalaksha country. At 352 and 365 
ante, the Siwalik is again associated with Hansi and at 297 with Hansi and 
Sarsuti. At p. 380, Hariana is spoken of conjointly with the Siwalik. 
Hansi was the capital of the old Chauhan kingdom of Sapadalaksha. Satod- 
laJc, lit. one lak and a quarter, is the vernacular form. 

II. 375, 1. 16. They had, hoicever, got a good start. 

But the test has dyf (306, I. 3) and the meaning 

is that they [Qutlugh Khan and the other nobles who were being pursued] 
had separated from one anotfier, i.e. formed straggling parties, been broken 
up into detachments or divided among themselves. 

II. 375, 1. 13 from foot. Ulugh Khan joined the royal army at 

Kasmandi. 

Kasmandi is a small town in Lucknow district, five miles north-east 
of Maliljabad, which latter is about fifteen miles north-west of Lucknow 
by rail. Malihabad is shown in Constable, 28 B b. Kasmandi is again 
mentioned by Minhaj along with Mandiana (Text 260, 1. 6), i.e. Mandiaon, 
which was a Mahal in the Sarkar of Lakhnau. {Ain. Tr. II. 170). Kasmandi 
is an ancient town containing many old mosques aiid a cemetery called 
‘Ganj-i-Shahidan,’ in which a great number of Musalraans, who were killed 
in a battle with the Hindus, some centuries ago, are said to be buried. 

II. 378, 1. 7 from foot. And the forces dfthe fort of Multan fell back. 

tSU J . 310, 1. 10;i‘“ And the battlements of the 
fortress of Multan were demolished ” {lit, ‘ swept off ’)• fortifica- 

tions of tlie town were dismantled. 

IL 394, 1. 18. From the hills of Balala and Mankdla. 

The names are variously written in the Mss. Balala may be Bugial 
which lies under the lofty hills of Balnath near Nandana in the Salt 
Eange. Cunningham assures us that “ Bugial is still occupied by the 
Gakkhars, who are also found in Guliana near Gujar Khan. (A. G. I. 
132). Guliana, Gujar Khan and Jogi Tilla (Balnath). are all marked 
in Constable, 24 B a. Babur says that he passed through" the village of 
the Bugial— a Gakkhar clan— which was near the hill of Jud below 
Balnath Jogi (Nandana)”. (E. B. IV. 240). But it is more probably 
Baganwala, about fourteen miles east of Chhoa Sadan Sh&, near which the 
outer Salt Range makes a remarkable dip. There is a steep rocky hill 
here which has absolute command of the route across the range. 
(Gazetteer of Jhelum District, 46-47). ‘ Mankala’ may be Makhiala, one 
of the names by which the Salt Range, the hm system in the Jhelum, 
so 


H- 464. 1. 3 M foot. 


A dktriets was known to tlie old historians, the 

Shahpur and Mianwah d s Makhiila is regis- 

other name being the „ .i:, qiadh-Sa»ar Dnab, which had a stone 

tered in the ^ IL S- Makhiala and Girihak 

Sort on a hill and also a ‘ ^ mentioned as places in which 

(the old name of a place near Jalalp ) ^ 

Jahangir used to ^ which lies about 15 miles north 

“r- “ nt 1“ tc/pt ’the-w- bppk ol the 
range is about 30 “ • ^w Mangla, to the bed of the 

Jhelum from the east bend » ..v.^ T„i;invip ” (AG. 1. 164). Mangla 

Bunhar river, 12 miles north of the Jalaipur . lA. i^. i. 

himself in the city of Bar dasii • 

“There is some confusion,” writes General Houtam-Sehindler,_ with 

iiiere issome - both as a town and as a province or 

regard to e the names Kerman, Kawasliir and Bardasir. Tlie 

kingdom, and we have the names jxei province of this was 

Tecame ‘ Kawashir,' and is spoken of as the province 

t-s 

i^iwated at iVT-)7ErrilII IWTy* TrrMa™ Polo, 
ages, woo died Bard^^ .(J.B AA xm ^ t 

'pd'S; d:L,rw“mtZ*»rr joter ’ (B«:bier do Meyoaed, 

S .ilairo * ia Pe-e.W 

XT- mvf>« a different derivation, aecoraing w wmuu 

the same as Kirman, but gives a aiixerem uex „ . -Ardeshir “ the 

-Mirth" Irata ptonoonood ■ Bardaaio ’ and 
» th. h.do.3o/B««, 

■ .bis P„ S» the OP appop pottlon 

aTaloIt eight miios north ol Oharikar and is menltoned by Albepnn, 
also. (Tr, Saehan. I. 259 = E. D. I. «. »■ mj noteX 

II. 464,' (. 3 from foot, Kirdi, N ur, LohBot and Lahore. ^ . 

Nur and Qirit are the names of two rivers of_ Kaamtan, whi h 

' tothenorthofLamghan. Babur speaks of the Nur valley as of the 

■ Wo'muhs (divisions) of LamghSa. “ Its fort is on a beak in tl«u ^ 

■7; of the valley and has a torrent on each side It can he teavicsad on y 
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by one roa3. It Has tHe orange, citron, and otHer fruits of hot climates. Its 

wines are those of Lamghab. that have reputation .These people used 

to keep swine, but they have given it up in our time.” (B. N. Tr. 210). 

Elsewhere, he writes that “another tamdre of Lainghan isKimir with 
Nurgal. It lies somewhat out of the way, with its borders in amongst 
the Kafir lands. The river of Ohaghansarai {Scil. the Kiinar) enters it 
from the, north-east, passes into the buliik of Kama, there joins the Baran 
water (.SciL the Kabul river) and with that flows east. The orange, 
citron and coriander abound here. Strong wines are brought into it from 
Kafiristan.” (B. N. Tr. 211). In anotlier place, he tells us that Ning- 
nahar, Mandrawar, the Nur Valley, Kimar, Nurgal and Ghaghaniyan were 
given by him to his half-brother, Nasir Mirza as , Jagirs, {lb. 227). See 
also Jhid. 344, where these places are again mentioned in juxtaposition. 
The Nur Valley is shown in the Map attached to Biddulph’s “ Tribes of 
the Hindu Knsh.' 

The rivers Nur and Qirat are mentioned by Alberunl also as affluents 
of the Qhorwand (or main Kabul river), which they joined at Darunta. 
(Saehau. 1. 259). As Darunta is near Jalalabad, these rivers must be 
looked for in the region to the north of the latter town and the valleys of 
the Nur and Qirat must be situated in the tracts drained by the Kunar, vis. 
in Swat, Bajaur and some parts of Kafiristan, The Kafirs of the 
‘darrah’ (-valley) of Nur are stated by Mu’atamad Khan to have come 
to pay homage to the Emperor Jahangir when he was at Jalalabad. 
ahmglrl, B. I. Text, 268-9). 

Sir Thomas Holdich thus explains the reasons for Mahmud’s invasion 
of these inhospitable regions. “ The Kunar valley,” he tells us, “is of ex- 
ceptional interest for many reasons. The ancient high road from Kabul to 
India through the Lamghan valley ran across to Bajaur, Conseq,uently, 
former conquerors of India, (Alexander and Babur for instance), who 
advanced from Kabul and were always much concerned in reducing the 
hill-tribes before they entered the plains of India, knew it well. It was, 
in fact, a necessity of their advance that the powerful coalition of the 
hill tribes who have ever dwelt between the Kunar and the Indus should 
be. well thrashed before further operations in the direction of Labor and 
Delhi could be undertaken.” (The Indian Borderland, 244). It was not 
Alexander and Babur only wbo_ took care to see that the tribes occupying 
these valleys were “well thrashed.” Timur also led a punitive expedi- 
tion against the Kators of Kafiristan before invading India. 

II. 469, 1. 20. 8o he [Mdf}mu,d] left Ghagni \for Somamih] on tbs 10th 
of SKaban 414 A. H. 

The correct dateislOth [recta 22nd] Shlaban 416 H. The year is 
given as 416 in the Text of ,Ibuu-l-Athir. (Ed. Torbberg, IX; 241). 414 is 
ah inadvertent error in this translation. The year given by Alfaerunx 
(S. IL 9), Gardezi (Z. A. 86-7), the X. A. ( 9 , 1' lB) an3 Khwandamir 
(B. p.IV. ISO) is 416 H. Pirishta (1. 32, U,^ 2 ^;el Saj^;J^a^«iud started oii 
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10th Sh'aban 415 and his error has misled ElpMnstone 
as Mr. Vincent Smith (0. H. 1, 193) and Sir W. Haig (0. H. I, 111. 
who pnt the sack into 1024 or 1025. 22ad Sh'aban 416 H. corresponded 
with Monday. 18th October 1025 A. 0. The fort of Somanath fel on 
Saturday, the 16th of Zi-I-q‘ad 416 = 8th January 1026. (Ibnu-1-Athn% 
IX. 242). The fact that both the above week-days work out correctly is 
proof presumptive that the year was 416 H. Firishta’s assertion on tie 
point cannot outweigh the authority of Alberuni who declares oncQ 
but twice, that Somanath was destroyed in the Hijri year 416, which the 
Hindus compute as the 947th year of the Shakakala. (II. 9 and lOd). 
Now, Shaka 947 began on 2nd March 1025 and ended on 21st March 10,jb 
A. 0., while 416 Hijri ended on 21st February, 1026 A. 0. Qazvini also 
in his chapter on Somnat states that Mahmud arrived there in the 
middle of Zi-l-q‘ad 416 H. {Asaru-l-BilM, Text in Gildemeister, 64 ; 

Tr. 207 ; see also E. D. I. 98). , « 

U. 469, last line. Y mi%n\i-d’dmla started from Anmwara tor 
Somnat etc. _ , 

The route followed by Mahmud from Anahllwad ^to Somanath is 
mere matter of conjecture. He is supposed by one writer (B.G. 1.166 
note) to have passed through Modhera to Mandal, thence by the^ Little 
Ran to somewhere near Patdi and Bajana and thence by Jhalawad and 
Goiiilwad to Delvada and Somanath. Major Watson thought that he 
marched by way of the Blial, the country between Wadhwan and Vala, 
to the sea-coast and thence to Delvada and Somanath. (B. G. VIII. 
Kathiawad, 610). Whatever the real route, the images which are said here 
to have served as the Heralds of Somanath and were styled Shaitans by 
the iconoclast, were most probably those in the great tank at Modhera. 
This town lies in the Vadavli taluka of Kadi prant, IS miles south of 
Patan or Anahilwad. It contains several monuments of Hindu architec- 
ture, one of which, popularly known as Sita’s Chavdi, is very richly 
carved. (I. G. XVII. 381). The great tank or kund also with a large 
number of “ small niched shrines ” still exists. Modhera is mentioned 
as the place where the idols were found in the Qasidas written by 
Farrukhi on the subject, which is reproduced entire in the Majm au-l- 
(1.452-3). The stages in the itinerary from Multan ^are there 
given as Ludrava [Lodorva near Jaisalmir], Chikudar, Nahrwala, Mund- 
her [Modhera] and Dewalwara (Delwada). There is a good illustration of 
the porch of the temple at Modhera in the Bas Maid, (Ed. 1924, 1. 104). 
See also Burgess, Architectural Antiquities of Northern Gujarat, 243-4; 
I. G. XVII, 381. 

n. 473, last line. When Mahmud resolved upon returning home from 
Somnat, he learned that Parama Deo one of the 
greatest Bdjds of Hindustan was preparing to inter- 
cept him. 

!il^a|4 'w]^o is said to Have made preparations to intercept 
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Malimud’s retreat from Somanatb.' is called Param Dev by Gardezi 
(87, 1. 5.) and the T. A. (9, 1. 22), but Biramdev by B. (1. 18, Tr. 1. 28). 
Pirishta (I. 34, 1. 9 f. f.) asserts that he was the Raja of Ajmer, but Ajmer 
was not in existence at this time. In the 0. H. I. (III. 25), the name of 
the Raja is cautiously withheld and he is merely called Raja of Sambhar. 
The progress of Hindu epigraphic research now enables us to solve the 
riddle and say that the name of the Eaja was not Param Dev, but Virama 
or Vh'yarama Deva. He was the great-great-nephew of Vigraharaja II, 
the Ohauhan ruler of Sambhar, and he is known to have been reigning 
about 1030 A. 0. (Duff. 0. I. 277 ; Epig. Ind. II. 116 ; H. M. H. I, III. 146 ; 
H. 0. Ray, Dynastic History of Northern India, II. 1069). 

We may then take it that the right reading is M Eiram (Virama) 
Deva and not Param Deva, as in the modern copies. Dr. Nazim is mistaken 
in calling him Param Deva and speaking of him as the ruler of Abu. 
(M. G. 119). The names of the Paramara chiefs of Abu also are known 
to us and no such name as Paramdev is found in the list of the dynasty. 
(Ray. D. H. N. I. 928-9). Moreover, they were mere feudatories, whose 
resources in extent of territory, man-power and sinews of war in general 
were so exiguous, that they would not have dreamt of defying a great 
ruler like Mahmud. The name ‘ Virama ’ occurs in other dynastic lists also, 
e. g. those of Dholka, Gwalior and Marwad. (Duff. 0. 1. 185,306, and 297). 

Alberuni tells ns that Malimud destroyed the capital of Gujarat 
which was called Narana or Narain. (E, D. I. 58). ‘Utbi also mentions an 
expedition to Narain. (36 ante). As this kingdom of Gujarat was, almost 
certainly, identical with that of Sapadalaksha which was ruled over by 
the Chauhans, it is easy to understand Viram Deva’s action. He was 
only paying off old scores and gratifying an ancient grudge. 

II. 486, last line. In this matter, Shamsu-l-Kah Khwaja Ahmad Hasan 
was made mediator. 

Shamsu-l-Kah is nonsense. His title was Shamsu-l-Kufat, 

CUtbi, Text, 346, 1. 8 ; Browne, L. H. P. II. 105 ; Shiasatnama, Bombay 
Litb. Pt. i. Oh. vii. 51, 1. 12; Part ii, Oh. xl. p. 53, 1. 13). 

II. 499, Z. 8. The origin of my quarrel icith him [Hasan Sabbah]. 

This story is now rejected as unhiatorical on account of the chrono- 
logical difficulties in which it is involved. The ‘ Wasaya’ is more or less 
sophisticated and it is known to have been compiled not earlier than the 
15th century, though Ethc is iucliued to think that “ it rests on a real 
basis of tradition and to concede to it greater authority ” than Eieu does 
in his B. M, Oat. 446. See also Mr. H. Bowen’s article in J. E. A. S. 1931, 
p. 771. But however that may be, this anecdote about the fThree Sphool- 
fellows ’ is now discredited by almost all scholars. “ Its fundamental 
assumption is that two persons (Hasan-i-^abbah and /Umar Khayyam), 
who died at an unknown age between 617-518 A. H, (1123*24 A, 0.) were 
at school with NizAmu-l-mulk who was born in 4D8 H. (1017 A. 0.) and 
was marderad in 485 H. This is hardly, if at all likely, and |[ont3in,a 
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has suggested that this Nizamu-l-fflulh was not the famous minister 
of Malik Shah, but Anushirvan Un Khalid, who bore the same title 
and was the VazTr of Muhammad bin Muhammad bin Malili Shall who 
reigned from 1117-1131 A.O. This A'nushirvan Un Khalid is known 
to have been acquainted with Hasan-i-Sahbah in his youth and this 
legend is therefore another illustration of the Oriental story-teller’s 
habit of ‘ transferring remarkable stories from one remarkable man to 
another’.” (Browne, h, H. P. II. 191-2). The actual date of Hasan’s 
birth is not known, bat he was apparently very young in 1071 A’. 0. 
(464 H.), when he first took the Ism aili oath. He vvas sent to Egypt 
in 1076 A.C. and returning to Isfahan, founded the ‘ New Propaganda’ in 
1080 A.O. {Ibid. 202-3. See also Browne’s art. ‘Yet more Light on Omar 
Khayyam’ in J. S. A. S. 1899, p. 499; Hoatsma. B. I. 11. 276). Mr. 
Lawrence Lockhart, who has lately re-examined the question in the Bul- 
letin of the School of Oriental Studies (V, Part IV), thinks that Hasan 
was not born earlier than 1053, or 1052 A. 0. and that he died on 23rd May 
1124 A. 0, Though it is possible to say, in the light of recent research, 
that the story is found in some older works than the Wasdya, e. g. in 
Eashidn-d-dln’s monumental JamHu-t-TaicariJch, and the still earlier 
Sarguzasht-i-Saijyid-na (an old Ism'aili Biography of Hasan), “ the 
glaring disparities in easily verifiable dates are absolutely fatal and rule 
out the possibility of this picturesque compact”. • 

11. 499, 1. 16. When Khmja Ahmad was dismissed, Khwaja Hamah 
Mishhati was appointed in his place. 

‘ Mishkati’ is an error for ‘ Mikal ’ or ‘ Mikaili’ (Khwandamlr in B. 
D. IV. 151). Hasnak’s real name was !9asan bin Muhammad-al-Mikaili 
(Z. A. 96, 1. 6 f. f,; P. L 38, 1. II f. f.). Mishliati (recte Moshkan or 
Mishkin) was the surname of ‘Aba Nasr who was also a minister of 
Mahmud and Mas'ud, but a very different person altogether, 

II. 50(h I- 7 from foot. The Story of DabsUUm. 

This story of the two Hibshilims has exercised the ingenuity of 
many modern authors and several explanations have been suggested. 
Tod advanced the conjecture that the reference was to the Dabhis— a 
tribe which is said by some to be a branch of the Obiw^as, or Ohipotakas, 
and that the name is composed of ‘ Dabhi Ohawra’. (A. A. R., 1. 122 and 
note). ElpMnstone (H. I. 337 Note) and Sir Wolseley Haig (0. H. I., III. 
509) have accepted this not very tenable theory, but the Dabhis are a very 
obscure and insignificant sept and they have never been of any account 
or played a notable part in the history of Gujarat, A rival hypothesis 
that the name is derived from Darlabha and Vallabha Solanhiseexm to 
me to be more plausible. Mularaja Solanki died in or a little before 998 
A. 0..and was succeeded by Ghamunda, who abdicated after some years 
and went on pilgrimage. He had three sons, Durlabha, Vallablia, and Naga 
RSja. Ghamunda abdicated and installed Vallabha himself, but the -latter 
di^^sdon-af ter wards of smaU-^pox. Darlabha then asesnded the tiu;qibe< 
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He reigned from circa 1010 to 1022 A. 0. and Bhima, tte son of his 
brother, succeeded Mm. Hemachandra states that “ Dnrlabha, wishing to 
retire from the world, offered the kingdom to Bhima, that Bhima declined 
in favour of his father, Naga Raja, that Naga Baja also refused and that 
both the brothers persuaded Bhima to accept it, after which both of them 
died together. Such a voluntary double suicide is evidently most unlikely 
and points to Bhima having secured the succession only after a eompli- 
eated system of intrigue.” (B. G^. 1. i. 162-3). 

It was common at this time for disgruntled, discomfited or unambi- 
tious princes who were in the line of succession, to ostensibly adopt the re- 
ligious life and become ascetics, with a view to disarm hostility and avoid the 
risk of poisoning, assassination or imprisonment. The solitary survivor 
of “ the most eminent family of Dabshiliin who was serving and worship- 
ping God in the habit of a saint” was either Dnrlabha himself or a 
son, legitimate or illegitimate, or some near relative or connection of 
Dnrlabha who had turned anchorite, because he had been perseeuted. and 
“seized several times by his brother.” The other Dabshilim, who was still 
“ the chief of a principality ” was another cadet of the reigning house, but 
his relationship to the most recent occupant of the throne was so distant 
or indirect, that it did not count for much and he could not be regarded as 
a dangerous rival or competitor. He was thus secure and had not thought 
it necessary to become a Sanyasi. Such claims as he Had were derived 
from Vallabha, while the pretensions of the ascetic were founded upon his 
propinquity to or identity with Durlabh’a. ‘^■5 or •r’i can be easily mis- 
read in Persian as and is certainly nearer to than to IjjV 
or even hi^. The story itself is undoubtedly unhistorieal and the details 
imaginary. The chronology also is impossible, as Mahmud is known to 
have returned to Ghazni in 417 H. The name Dabshilim is only a literary 
fiction or reminiscence from the KalUa wa Dimna and the denouement is 
merely an edifying tale of poetic justice, an apologue to inculcate and 
point a moral of the * Biter Bit ’ type. 

IL 504, 1. 14. Mgaristdn, the name of the wot'k, expresses hy the aijad, 
the date of its composition, A. R. 959. 

This is a miscalculation. The ahjnd value of [Picture- 

gallery] is only 782 (50 + 20 + 1 + 200 + 60 + 400 + 1+50). The date of 
composition can be obtained only when the word [Events] is added 
to The value of (6+1+100+70) is 177 ; 782 + 177=959. This is 

what is stated in the versified chronogram with which the work concludes. 
(Rieu, B.M. Catalogue, 1. 106; Muqtadir, Bankipur Catalogue. 71. ,46);' 
It. 508, Z. 11 from foot Mas‘ud repents of his avarice. — 

This story is translated by Elliot at second hand from tUe' Zlnaiu- 
t-Majdlis, but it is one of those borrowed by its aB];|ior Irom ‘Awfl. 
(HI. Chap. xvi. No. 1696 ; J. H. pp. 62, 225). TdrlTth-i'Nasiri 
quoted by the author is the work of Baih^i, in the published text of 
which the anecdote wiJI be found at length, (pp. 311-6). The 
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n. 549, 1, 23. 




immediately preceding story of ‘Ab'da-r-Rahman Khal is also from ‘Awfi, 
(HI. xix. No. 1735; J. H. pp. 82. 229). 

II. 510, 1. 1. Ibrafilm’s lacJt of qualified officials. 

This anecdote also has been lifted by the compiler of the from 
‘Awfi. (I. vii. 406; J.H. p. 155). The story which follows is also from 
the same source. (I. rii. 405; J. H. Ibid). Ibrahim is said to have written 
a book entitled Dasturu-l-Wazard, a Handbook of Political Science, for 
the guidance of his ministers. It is one of the ninety-three works cited 
by ‘Awfi as his authorities. (J. H. 67-68 and 224). 

II. 512, 1. 15. The Khicdja made a report of the facts which he 
addressed to Abu-l-Fazl, the financial minister. 
(Sahib-i-diwan-i-risalat). 

This Abu- 1-Pazl was Abul Pazl-i-Baihaqi, the historian. He was not 
the ‘Financial Minister’, but the Head of the Department of Corres- 
pondence or of the Diplomatic Chancellery, which is the real meaning 
of Diwdn-i-Risalat. At 197 supra, Baihaqi himself tells his readers 
that he was in charge of the TJawan-i-Bisalat in the reign of ‘Abclu-r- 
Rashid. (Text, 122). The Sultan’s correspondence with foreign princes, 
governors of provinces and other high officials was conducted by this 
minister, who also received the secret and confidential reports from the 
Barids and Mushrifs as well as other diplomatic agents. 

11. 549, 1. 23. Sultan Jaldlu-d-dln ManTchurni. 

The orthography, pronunciation and signification of th’e sobriquet 
are alike the subject of controversy. D’Ohsson says that it is ‘ Mankbarni’ 
and derives it from ‘ Mangou,’ Eternal, and 'Birti,’ or ‘ Virdi,’ given, 
i. e. Q-od-given, (Histoire des Mongols, I. 195). Von Hammer-Purgstall 
thinks it means ‘ flat-nosed.’ Eaverty and Banking are in favour of ‘ Meng’, 
mole and ‘ burun’, nose, *. e. having a mole on the nose. (T. N. Tr. 285 and 
299 ; Budauni, Tr. I. 91 note). As the epithet is inscribed also on his 
coins, and spelt there as Thomas caustically remarks “ that no 

one who had a flat nose or a mole on one side of his nose is likely to pro- 
claim it to the world.” (0, P. K. D. 90 and note). Vambery is in favour 
of reading it as ‘ Meng-berdi,’ ‘ Heaven-sent,’ and rejects ‘ Mankburni,’ 
because he is sure that it cannot mean anything else than ‘ sniveller’ or 
‘snub-nosed.’ (History of Bokhara, 134 note). M. Houdaa spells it as 
‘ Mankubirti’ in his edition of the text of Nasawi’s Arabic biography of 
the Sultan and this is adopted in Houtsma, (E. 1, 1. 1004). 

It may be therefore permissible to invite attention to a passage in 
which Minhaj seems to me to throw welcome light on the matter and pro- 
vide the clue to a new and less unsatisfactory explanation. In his account 
of ‘Izzu-d-din Kabir Ehan-i-Ayaz, he states that as that most renowned 
hero was known to and spokenjef by the common people as Ayas-i-hasdr 
mar da, Sultan Sh’amsu-d-dln Iltutmsh bestowed upon him the Turki title 
of Mangl/pni (or Mangbirni), and that Ayaz became famous thereafter as 
Eabir Khan-i-M'a«g6irn*. (X.N. Text, 234,1.10). This means that the Turki 
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MangUrm iov Manglrni) is synonymous with the Persian Hasarmarda 
i. e., a hero or paladin who was a match for a thousand braves It is 
scarcely necessary to stress the fact that this is just the kind of elucida- 
tion that is wanted and which would meet the requirements of the ease. 
It is certainly more appropriate than any of the others and it is just 
t!ie sort of honorific title that we might expect Jalalu-d-din himself to 
assume, or his subjects to bestow upon their intrepid prince and the 
outside world to endorse with shouts of acclamation and approval. 

Hazarmard appears to have been a common title for a renowned 
pahlwan OT w&nior. Biladuri mentions ‘Umar son of Hafs, son of 
‘ Usmm-i-Hasdrmm'd as Governor of Sind under the Ehalif Mansur 
(B. p. 1. 127, 445; Murgotten’s Tr. II, 23i ; Duff, 0. I. 67). In the 
Siydsatndma also, it is said of ‘Ali Niishtigin who was a Sipahsalar of 
Mahmud of Ghazna, that he ‘ was a very great hero and regarded as a 
match for a thousand men'. j j» jij*!. Ij (pj j Ch -vi 

p. 49, 1. 3). ‘ ' ■ ■ ■ 
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WASSAF 


III. 24,1. 2. 


VOL. III. THE SLAVE, KHALJl ANI> TUGHLAQ 
DYNASTIES. 

m 6 l 3. He[Bashldu-d-dm] follows VibiimpUcithj .... .taking out 

not only the facts, hut giving a literal translation even to the 

images and, similes. \ 

The statement stands in need of qnalification. Rashid has not taken 
his account of Mahmud from the original Arabic of ‘Utbi, but boMy 
conveyed to his own pages the Persian version of Jurbadhaq^i. The 
“ literal translation of the images and similes , for which Sir H. 
gives him credit was made, in the first instance, by Jurbadhaqani Rashxd 
has merely appropriated it all without acknowledgment and ploughed 
with another man’s heifer. (Barthold, Turkestan. Tr. 50). Mirkhwand 
also has pilfered entire plages almost word for word from the Persian 
(Nazim, M.G. 10, 12, 171-3). 

in. 21, 1. 24 and foot note. All at once an enemy oppressed 

both Turks and Arabs. 

Dowson complains in the footnote that " the meaning of the words 
. ajT c.*- jt j Sj is not obvious.” But that is only because the 
copyist has interpolated the wav or conjunction without warrant. The true 
reading must be ^^s i.e* plundered, ravaged, sacked, burnt 

and harried the country as the Turks were wont to do.” The phrase is 

used by Minhaj. ->1^ -=^3 3 j**' (T.N. 

74, 1. 6), which Raverty renders thus : “ and in opposing the Sultans, used 
to make irregular attacks and harass the foragers of the Sultan s army. 
(Tr. 378). Ni?amu-a-din Ahmad says that after the death of Muhammad 
Tii^cyhlao V/ <1)1-^****^ 3 (T. A. 112, L 5 f, f.). Elsewhere 

he qi tiis couplet: ^ 

(264, 1. 6 f. f.). Other examples will be found in the Maasir-i- Alamgiri, 
jwU j}^. Jr A A* ixA' jl" jl (286, 1. 4 f. f.), 

Maasirwl-Vmara, (B.I. Text), I. 419, 1. 3 and Yazdi, Zafarnama, 
(11. 122, 1. 11). 

Steingass says 3^-0 or <^3^-0 means “ a plundering excursion 
conducted with rapidity.” It is, in fact, a lightning raid, marauding 
incursion or predatory foray in the Turk or Tatar style. 

Ill, 24, 1. 2. Tazjiyatu-hAmsar wa Tajriyata-l-Isfir. 

Dowson gives the title as above and says it means A Ramble through 
Regions and the Passing of Ages,’ but Rieu (B. M. Oat, 1. 161) as well as 
Sachau and Ethe (Bodleian Oat. No. 147, Ool. 84) and Muqtadir (Bankipur 
Cat. VI. s. n.) read it as jUbVI j jU-Vl Tajzlyatu-l-Amsar wa 
Tazjiyat-l-A'asar. This has been translated by Sir Gore Ouseley as 
“Pates of Cities and Events of Ages,” (Biographical Notices of the 
. , Persian Poets, 230). Dr. Barthold is in favour of rendering it as “ Division 
of Provinces and Passing of the Times ” (Turkestan, Tr, 48 note), and 
U. G. Browne of “ Allotment of liaads and Propulsion of Ages.” (li. H, 
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P. III. 67) . All of thiem read it just as Rieu does, 
in. 29,7. 11. White amher is fhs dregs of Us sea etc. 

‘White amber,’ also called ‘ Grey amber,’ and ‘grisamber’ (Milton, 
Paradise Regained, II. 1. 344) is the sameas ambergris. Red Bakkam wood 
(1. 12) is known as Bresil, Brazil or Sappan wood. It is the wood of 
Caesalpinia Sappan, from which a ruddy dye was prepared. (Yule, H.J. 
s. «. Brazilwood). The “ fragrant wood of Mandal” is Eagle-wood or 
Aloewood. Mandali is said by Abul Eazl to be the specific designation of 
the best kind of aloewood. Other varieties which he mentions ai’e ‘ Jabali, 
Samanduri, Qumari, Qaquli, and Chini (Chinese) or Qasmuri [recfe, 
Pansiiri, from Pansur, a town in Sumatra], (lire. Tr. i. 80; see also Yule, 
H. J. 151). 

III. 31, 1. 8. Siwdlik contains 126,000 villages and Mdlwa 1,893,000 
towns and villages .... ...Gujarat contains 70,000 villages 
and towns. 

These figures are staggering in their magnitude. But similarly in- 
flated and absurd estimates are found in Hindu literature. In the 39tK 
Chapter of the Kumar a Khanda of the SJcanda Parana, which appears 
to have been composed about the 10th century, the total number of 
villages in all India is given as 96 krors and 76 laks! India is there 
divided into 75 provinces and Malwa is given 118,180, Sapadalaksha 
125,000, and Gurjarashtra 70,000 villages. (Vaidya, H.M. H. I. II. 39-40). 
It will be observed that exactly the same number is assigned to the province 
of Gujarat by the Puranic writer and by Wassaf. The coincidence 
is curious and worth noting. Wassaf got it probably from Eashidu-d- 
din, whose account of India was composed with the help of a Kashmiri 
hermit named Kamalashri (Barthold, loc. cit. 45). Another instance of 
similar exaggeration is found in the LokapraMsha. Here, the number 
of villages in Kashmir is put down by Kshemendra — an author of 
repute who wrote about 1050 A.O.— as 66,063, whereas the actual number, 
according to the census of 1891, was only 2870. (Stein, J. A. S. B. 1899, 
p. 137 and note). 

III. 36, 1. 15. Jasi Banadri Hajnir. 

‘ Jasi ’ is a manifest misreading of ‘ Hansi ’, but it is not easy to say 
whether ‘ Banadri ’ stands for ‘ Indri' near Karnal town (Lat. 29°-53' N., 
Long. 77°-5'' E.), or Pundri in Kaithal. Indri is frequently mentioned in 
the historical literature. (E. D. IV. 28, 242; V. 485). Indri was includ- 
ed in Sarkar Saharanpur and Pundri in Sarkar Sirhind in Akbar’s rent- 
roll. {3ire. Tr. II 291, 296). Pundri is now in the Kaithal tahsil of Kama! 
district, and is in Lat. 29‘’-46' N., Long. 76°-34^ E. (I. G. XX. 244). It 
was one of the strongholds of the Pundir Rajputs who held Thanesar and 
Nardak. {Ibid). For Hajnir see my note on I. 62, 1. 10. 

III. 49, 1. 6. He [ Aldil-d-din] despatched M alik Nabu, ^far KMn and 
ilanak Hindi . ...to conquer ..TeXingdna. 

‘ Malik Nabu ’ must be Malik Naib Kafur. ‘Nabu ’ was probably the 
iamiliar or short form of ‘ Naib’ and the name by which he wasaddr^ed. 


WAssa'f 


III. 53, 1.12 from foot. 




by ‘Alau-d-din Khalji. Wassaf^s summary of DeUi history is, as Dowson 
notes, of little value and the insertion of Zafar Khan’s name here is an 
anachronism, as he had been killed several years before in repelling 
Qutlugh Khwaja’s invasion of 697 H. ' Nanak Hindi’ may be a miswriting 
of Malik (*^.^0 Nayak [Akhurbak], who is said by Barani (320, 1. 12), A. 
(80, 1. 12), and Amir Khusrau (72 infra^ to have been sent by Alau-d-dln 
to repel the invasion of ‘Ali Beg and Turtaq. But he is not mentioned 
by any historian in conneetion with the invasion of Telingana or the 
Dekkan. Kafur’s colleague in that eompaign was Nasiru*l-mulk Khwaja 
Haj3i,who may have been a Hindu convert, as he is called Paneliami by 
Khusrau in the ‘AsUqa. (551-2 infra). The prefix ‘ Nayak ’ probably 
accounts for his being styled ‘ Hindi ’ by Wassif. Paneham Singh is a 
Hindu name even now. 

III. 50, 1. 6. He [(he Bai of Madura] delivered up to Malik Kdfur the 

country of Arikanna, as a proof of his allegiance. 

The addition of a single dot to the fifth letter of the toponym would 
turn it into ‘Arikatta,’ [Arkator Areot]. It may have been the A root 
near Vellore, where Clive first burst into fame. But Yule (H. J. s.v. 
Areot) points out that there is another town of the same name, which isin 
Tanjore. Ibn Batuta speaks of a place called ‘ Harkatu,’ which he reached 
on the first evening of his march inland after landing from Oeylon 
some where on the shallow coast of Madura or Tanjore (Defremery, 

IV. 187-8). There are several other places also called Arkat. 

HI. 52, Z. 7 from foot. Every crore leing equal to a thousand lake. 

Dowson suggests, with a view to exculpate Wassaf from a palpable 
error, that JiX is a copyist's slip and that we should accept the variant, 
Kuza, which may, he thinks, signify ‘ a capacious earthen vessel 
calculated to contain a hundred lacs.’ -But this is very far-fetched and will 
not bear examination. Wassaf had no knowledge of the Indian verna- 
culars and there is no reason for being surprised at his misconception of 
the meaning of the Hindi Kror. Several otherwise well-informed European 
travellers of the seventeenth century can be charged with even more 
egregious blundering in regard to this identical word. Tavernier who 
visited India five or six times in 25 years (1642-1667) says that “ a Kraur 
is equal to one hundred thousand laks ” (Travels, Tr. Ball, I. 28) and 
exactly . the same mistake is found in his contemporary, Thevenot 
(Voyages, Eng. Tr. of 1687, p. 52), as well as in the English chaplain 
Ovington. (Voyage to Suratt, Ed. 1696, p. 189). 

A simple calculation will suffice to prove that Dowson’s special 
pleading is futile. A thousand laks of coins would weigh 100 0, 000, 000 
grains, even if each coin was so small as to weigh only 10 grains. 
No potter could possibly make an earthen jar capable of holding 
and standing the weight of thirty five hundred maunds of forty pounds 
each, 

UL 65^ 1 . 12 from fool. He conveyed som of the royal treasures . . . , . 
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to the city of ManTeul. 

Dowson suggests in a note that this may be Namkul or Namakkal, 
but Dr. Aiyangar objects that it is too “ far out for the purpose.” He 
thinks the name stands for some plaoe called ‘Mangalam’. Unluckily, there 
are at least three places so called near Madura, Mela (Upper) Mangalam, 
Kila (liG wer) lila-ngalam on the Western Ghats and Mangalam in the 
Sattar taluqa. Any one of these, he opines, may have been the ‘ Mankul * 
to which Sundara Piindya marched after murdering his father. But as 
he admits bis inability to choose between these three and determine the 
locality, we are no nearer a solution. (South India and Her Muhammadan 
Invaders, 97 and Note; see also his Introduction to the Khazainu-l-FutvJi, 
Tr, Prof. Uabifa. p. xxsvii). 

HI. 54, 1. 1. Manar Barmul, the son of the daughter of Kales Dewar 

heing at that time at Kardmhati near Kalul 

(Kdrur). 

This name is not easily restored. The Raj a referred to may be Eavivar- 
man Kulashekharadeva Perumal oi Kerala. He is stated to have been 


li'fi 
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111.71, !.S. 


states tHat Ke Ha'd “ a fine complexion, Handsome iace, small eyes and a 
firm round chin covered with a scanty beard.” (M. G. 151 Note) . 
ni, 64, 1. 8. It is a nle among the Hindus that a King who has been 
twice made prisonev by Miisulmans ought no IcMgen to 
reign. 

This ‘ twice ' appears to be an interpolation or embellishment oi 
Haradulla’s. It has been copied by Firishta. (1. 24,1. 12). But all that 
‘Utbi says is, ‘ If any (king) is taken prisoner by an enemy, . . . . . • it is 
not lawful for him to continue to reign ”. (B.D. II. 27) . 
in. 69, 1. 14. His [‘ Alau-d-in's] accession to the throne on the 16fh of 
Ramazan, 695 H. {July 1296). 

In the ‘Aligarh Lithographed text of the Khazain edited by Syed 
M‘uinu-l'Haq, the 16tb of Ramazan is said to have been a Wednesday and 
22nd ^i-l-hijja, 695 H., on which he “ again mounted the throne ” is stated to 
have been a Monday (p. 11, 1. 10; 12, 1. 10; Tr. Habib, 6, 7). 16th Ramazan, 
695 H., was Wednesday, 18th July, 1296 A. C., but 22nd Zi-l-hijja 
(Hisabi) was Sunday, 21st October, 1296 A.O. The discrepancy regarding 
the week day is not material. ‘Alau*d-dia must have reached Dehli on 
the 22ad Hilali or = 22nd October, 1296 A. 0., which was a 

Monday. 

III. 71, 1. 9. [Ulugh[ Khan sped swift as an arrow . . . until he reached 
the borders of Jar an Manjhiir, the field of action. 

These toponyms have not been identified, although the names are 
written in much the same way in the ‘AsJdqa, (‘Aligarh Text, p. 60, 1. 1), 
the Tarihh-i-Mubarakshahi (Text, 72, 1. 10), the T. A. (69, 1. 10) and 
B. (1. 184, Tr. 249). 

Some confusion has been introduced by an error in the B. I. Text 
of Barani, where ‘ Jalandhar ’ has been substituted (250, 1. 11), but it 
may be safely dismissed as the interpolation of some ignorant scribe, 
though Dowson has followed it. (162 in^’a). He notes, however, that the 
Mss. have ‘ Jadawa wa Manjur ' and ‘ Jarat-mahud ’. It stands but clearly 
from the original that the battle took place close to the banks of the 
Sutlej. Amir Khusrau tells us that Ulugh Khan “ ordered the standard- 

bearers to bind their standards to their backs ; they turned their 

faces towards the Sutlej and without the aid of boats, they swam over the 
river, striking out their hands like oars impelling a boat. The MugHals 
seemed very brave before the victorious army had plunged into the river; 
but when the wave of Muslim troops reached the middle of the stream, 

they gave way and fled desperately.” (Trans, 23 ; Text 36, last line). 

This means that the struggle between the two hosts centred round the 
passage of the river and the invaders were routed because the Dehli army, 
was able to force it. 

, , I venture to suggest that is an error for Machhur 

Mechhur, [Mechhiwar], i. e, Maehiwara or 
Maj^iwara, which lies 27 miles east of Ludhiana. 


III. 72j 1. 10 from foot. khazMntj-l-s'UtGh 



It is a very old town and now lies " about four miles from tHe left 
banK of tKe Sutlej wbieb formerly [i. e. before 1800 A. 0.] flowed close to 
tKetown.” (THornton, 573). Its situation on the river has always made 
it a place of strategic importance and it was Humayun’s crushing defeat 
of Sikandar Sur at Machhiwara which enabled him to reconquer the 
Punjab. ‘Aiiwal also, where the battle which decided the First Sikh 
War took place, lies about forty miles west of Machhiwara, 

‘ Jaran Manjhur’ is once more mentioned in the Tar, Miib. in connec- 
tion with a later Mongol invasion of the Punjab. In the Chronicle 
of the year 834 H., the author says that Shaikh ‘Ali, the governor of. 
Kabul, crossed the Sutlej at Tirhara, made the inhabitants of the whole 
district from Jalandhar to Jaran Manjhur his prisoners and returned 
along the banks of the Biah.” {Bill. Jjid. Test, 218, 1. 4). Elsewhere, he 
states that in 753 H. Sultan Piruz Tughlaq went out for SMlcar in 
Manjhur. {lUd, 124, 1. 1). 

* Jaran ’ may be the town of ‘ Jagraon ’ tjjV which lies 22 miles 
south-west of Ludhiana. (Constable 25 Ab). A village called ‘ Chahlan ’ or 
‘ Chalan,’ also lies about ten miles from Machhiwara. 

An alternative identification is also possible. ‘ Jaran ’ may be ‘ Zira ’ 
and Manjhur ‘ Makhu,’ (Constable 35 A b; I. G. Atlas, 32 D 2) in Firaz- 
pur district, but the phonetic resemblance between the names seems slight. 
HI. 71, I. 17. Some Mughals were captured on Thursday, the 22nd 
of Bal%i-l-ATchlr in the year 695 H. 

The year is palpably wrong. In the Text (37, 1. 4) and new Transla- 
tion (p. 23), the date is given as Thursday, 22nd jRablu-lrAkhir, 697 H. 
The Julian correspondence of this date, 6th February 1298 A. 0. teas, 
according to the Indian Ephemeris, a Thursday. Barmi (249, 1, 1 f. f.), 
the T. A. (69, 1. 10) and F. (1. 102, 1. 18) put this invasion into the 2nd year 
year of the reign, z.c. 696-7 H. The correct year must be 697 H. 22nd 
Bab'i II, 695 is impossible, as ‘Alau-d-din murdered his uncle four months 
later, in the Ramazan of that year. 

111. 72, 1 . 14 from foot. Malik Akhlr Beg, Mubashara, 

The reading of the sobriquet in the ‘Aligarh text is Malik Akhur- 
haii-i-Maisara, Master of the Horse of the Left [Wing] (Text. 41, 1. 1; 
Tr. 26), which may be correct, as Barani in his list of Sultan Firuz 
Tughlaq’s grandees mentions a 8ar-salaliddr4-Maisara, and a Sarjdndar- 
i~Maisara, as well as a Sar-saldhdar-i-Maimana and a Sarjanddr-i- 
Maimana. (527, 11. 14*16). We also learn that Safdar Malik Sultani was 
Jkhurbak-i-Maisara under Muhammad Tughlaq {lUd, 454, ?1. 12), while 
Haibat Khan had occupied the same post under Balban. (24, 1. 10). Amir 
Khusrau also mentions a Qara Beg-i-Maisara. (Kh. F. Text 96, I. 5, Tr, 
^bib. 65). 


III. 72, 1 . 10 from foot. 


He obtained victory oner them [Turtak and 
'Ali Beg] m the JBth of Jumdda^ssam, A. H, 
70 * 5 , , . 
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The week-day is not given by Elliot, but it is stated to liave been 
Thursday in the Lithograph, (p. 41, 1.7; Tr. 27) and it is correct. The 
Julian date was 30th December, 1305 A. C. 

III. 74, 1, 1. Invasion tinder Iqhdl Mudhir and Mudabir Tai Balwi- 
The first name appears in the ‘AsMqa also as Iqh'll-i-mudbir, (Text, 
62, 1. 1) and Elliot himself renders it as ‘ Ikbal the stubborn,’ at 548 infra- 
Barani calls him Iqbalmand, which literally means ‘ fortunate’ or ‘lucky,’ 
The fact is that Khusrau is punning upon the name. He abuses him as 
Iqbdl-i-iludbir, ‘ Iqbal the Unlucky.’ So the name of the second leader is 
written as Mudabir Tdi Balwi. ‘ Mudabir’ signifies ‘ one who turns Hs 
back or runs away in a battle ’, i. e. a coward. Elliot’s Tdi Bahci is, as 
I shall presently show, a misreading of Tdbiii. 

Persian authors are inordinately fond of antithetical jingles upon 
words. Budauni, for instance, speaks of Mallu Iqb.il Khan, who betras^ed 
Nasiru-d-din Nasrat Shah and was afterwards defeated and siaiu by Khizr 
Kh’an, as ‘ Iqbal kban-i-Metdh*j-.’ (Tr. I. 268). Nizamu-d-diu Al.imad also 
puns upon the name of M'asum Kabuli and calls him M asum-i-*,isi. 
‘M‘asum’ means ‘sinless ’and ‘Asi’ means ‘sinful.’ (B.D.V. 415). Similar- 
ly, Yazdi describes the commander of the fort of Loni whose name was 
Maimim (Auspicious), as Maimun-i-MaisJium (Maimun the Ill-omened). 
{Zafarndma. II, 86, 1. 11; 4Q5 infra). Elsewhere, Yazdi says that a 
Baja whose name was Bofertls (Fortunate) was really Badriiz (Unfortu- 
nate). {Ibid. Text, IL 151, 1. 4 f. 1). He speaks of Nusrat Ehokhar, as 
fUji ft (11.57, 1.5 f. f.). Barani also uses the phrases 
and (543 last line ; 646, 1. 9), 

The name of the second leader of this invasion is read as ‘ Tai Balwi ’ 
in Elliot’s translation, but the correct form is ‘ Tabiii ’ or ‘ Tibui ’ [ tSisk 
or and this is proved by the following couplets in which Amir 
Khusrau plays upon the name : 


Jjjt ^ ) Cjj. <AS ^JUi _j.ir 

^ kO jiaa- S 

jlil Ol"*! 

(Text, p. 62). “ One was Tabu, another Iqbal the Unlucky, the third Kapak, 
skilled in war and vengeance. According to custom, His Majesty ordered 
the great glory of Islam, Kafur [Camphor], to scatter the stench of the 
cai’rion Tabu, so that [fn] no trace of it might remain outside.” He is 
called in the Text, Mudabir Taibu (45, 1. 3 f . f .) and the right reading is 
Tabui or Tibu. yd or Tihu in Elliot’s Translation at 548, 546 infra 
is also wrong. 

III. 74, 1. 20. The Bultdn despatched Ulugh Khan for the destruc- 

tion of Somndth on 20th Jumdda-l-aiowal 69S H. 

Here again the ‘Aligarh Text differs from Elliot’s. The date it gives 
; is, (iY^nesday, 20th JumadM-awwal, 699 H. (Text. 50, 1. 8 ; Habib’s Tr. p. 
35). The invasion of Gujarat is put by Barani (251, 1. 10) and the T. A. 


I 


III. 76,1. 5, 
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249 


(69, 1. 17) into tlie beginning of the 3rd year (697-8 H.). F. gives 697 (I. 
103, 1. 1), but B. has 698(1. lS9=Tr. I. 255). 20th' Jumadia-l-awwal, 698, 
was Monday, 23rd February, 1299 ; 20th Juniadiu-l-awwal, 699=:Friday, 
l2th February, 1300. But 20th Jumadiu-l-awwal, 697, ?oas Wednesday, 5th 
March, 1298. This would indicate that 897 is the right reading. 699 must 
be due to the usual confusion between and (*"■" in the Semitic script. 
Hajji Dabk has 697 H. (Z. W. 784, 1. 18). 

ni. 75, 1. 4 from foot. On the... .3rd of Zl-l-K'ada A. H. 700, this strong 

fort [Ranthambhor] was tahen. 

This date, 3rd Zi-l-q‘ad, 700 H., corresponds to 10th [or 11th July], 1301 
A. C. According to the Hammira Mahd Kdvya, the fortress was stormed 
on a day in Shravan of the 18th year of Hammira, whose reign is stated 
to have commenced in F. S. 1340=1283 A. 0. (Ed. Kirtane, Introd. 27; 
47). It appears from the Tables in Pillai’s Hindu Chronology, that 1st 
Shravan (as well as Ptirnimmta), 1B58 V. S., corresponded to 

Thursday, 6th July, 1391 A.O. The month and year given by the author 
of the Kdvya thus seem to be correct and the stronghold mast have been 
stormed on the 5th (or 6th) of Shravan, 1358 V. S. The week-day is not 
stated in Elliot’s translation, but it is given as Tuesday in the Test, (58, 
1. 8; Tr. 41). Calculation shows that 10th July, 1301 A. C., fell on a Mon- 
day. The discrepancy indicates that Khusrau’s 3rd is again 3rd Riiyyat. 
If the week-day is right, the real date was the 11th of July. 

HI. 70, 1. 2. The temple of Bahir Beo, and the temples of other gods, 
were all rased to the ground. 

j.; _jo j>\> Jji . ‘Aligarh Text 58, last line. 

This may meaii that the temple was dedicated to Bhairava Deva, i. e.to 
Shiva or to Bhairava, one of the ‘ ganas ’ or inferior manifestations of Shiva 
or Mahadeva. Abul Fazl says that there was an idol eighteen cubits high 
of Kala Bhairav in the fortress of Kalin jar, (Am, Tr. II. 159) and this idol 
still exists there. (Hunter, Imp. Gaz. III. 336). ‘ Bhairava ’ literally means 
‘ terrible ’ and is one of the epithets of Shiva himself, as Bhairavi is that 
of his wife. (Dowson, Dictionary of Hindu Mythology, s.n.). Shiva is also 
called Mahakala. But ‘ Bhairava ’ does not much resemble ‘Bahir.’ Khusran, 
who was well acquainted with Hindi, is not likely to have spelt it as j*-: 
Another explanation, therefore, may be that the temple had been founded 
by Bahir Deo, who was Eaja of Ranthambhor, during the reign of Sultan 
Nasiru-d-din Malimhd, (T. N. in E. D. II. 367, 370. Text. 292, 1. 2 f.f. ; 299, 
1. 8), for imploring aid from the gods. The Hammira Mahd Kdvya states 
that Bahad Deva or Vagbhata was succeeded by his son Jaitra Sinha 
who abdicated in favour of his son, Hammira, in or about 1340 V. S. 
(1283 A. C.). (Kirtane ’s Introd. 26-7). 

III. 76, 1. 5. Rdi MahlaJc Beo, of Mdhca and KoJed Ms Pardhdn. 

Hajji Dabir also gives the name of the Raja as AHhlak Deo, (Z. W. 
788, 1. 12). F. (I. 115,1. 4) asserts that Koka was the King of Malwa, but 
Wassaf agrees with Khusraa. He informs «s that the CQOntry. was in a 
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III. 78,1. 4. 



state of eml war on account of the intrigues of an over-ambitious minister 
who aspired to supreme power. Melaga or Megala (Mekala, or Mokala) 
is a name which occurs in the inscriptions of the Chudasamma rulers of 
junagadh. (B. G. VIII. 488, 498 ; Burgess, A. S. W. I., II. 164 ; Duft*. C. 1. 
284). F. is followed in the C. H. I. (III. Ill), and the Eaja is spoken of there 
as Koka or ‘ Haranand.' Khusrau is most probably right in stating that 
Koka was his Pradhim, or Wazir, as he says in the ‘Ashiqa. (550 infra). 
ni. 76, 1. 6 from foot. This event [the conquest of Malwa] occurred on 

Thursday, the 5th of J tvmada-l-awwal A. H. 


Dowson throws doubt on the accuracy of this date and avers that it 
must be either wrong or “ the event taken out of chronological order.” But 
Khusrau narrates the events in groups and not in the strict sequence of 
time. The ‘Aligarh Lith. is in agreement with Elliot’s Ms, (Text 63, 1. 13 ; 
Tr. 46). 5th Jumadi I. (ffisahi), 705 H., corresponded with Tuesday, 23rd 

November, 1305 A, C. , . , .-n 

B. puts the conquest into 700 H. (1. 196, =Tr. I. 264). F. (I. llo, 1. 5) 
gives lOth Jumadiu-l-awwal, 704 H. Hajji Dabir says Mandu was taken 
on Wednesday, the 2nd of Jumadi 1. 705. (788, 1. 13). The 0. H. I. (p. Ill) 
gives 9th December, 1305 H., which synchronises with 21st Jumadi 
I, 705. Sir Wolseley Haig has taken the year from Khusrau, but mis- 
calculated the Julian correspondence. 

III. 76, last line. On Monday, the 8th Jumada-s-sani 702 E.......the 

army started with a view to the capture of Chitor . 
The Julian equivalent, 28th January 1303, was a Monday. 

III. 77, 1. 3. The fort [Chitorl ims taken on Alonday, the llfh of 
Muharram A. H. 703. 

11th Muharram, 703 H. [Hisdhi), corresponded to Sunday, 25th 
August, 1303 A. 0. Khusrau seems to have again given the Euyyat date, 
and if Monday is right, the exact Julian correspondence must be 26th 


August, 1303 A. G. 

III. 77, 1. 8 from fool. Be [Kafiir] arrived there [ai Deoglr] on Satur- 
day, the 19th of Ramazan A. H. 706. 

The 5isabi or Book-rule date synchronised with 24th March, 1307 
A. 0. and was a Friday. This again proves that Khusrau ’s reckoning is 
in accordance with the Hilali or Euyyat method. As the week-day is 
most probably correct, the Julian equivalent must be the 25th of March, 


1307. 


III. 78, 1, 4. On Wednesday, the 13th of Muharram, A. II. 708, the 

Icing set out on his expedition against Shcana. 

Hajji Dabir gives the identical date and year, (788, 1. 20), and the 
‘Aligarh' Text is in agreement with Elliot’s Ms. (p. 74, 1. 8), though the year 
is 710 H. in the Translation (p. 53). But it is again stated that “ the dead 
body of the savage Satal Deo was brought before the lions of the imperial 
threshold” on Tuesday, the 23rd of Bab‘ia-l-awwal, 708 H. (p. 77, 1. 12). 
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13tH Muharram, 708 H., was Wednesday, 3rd July, 1308 K. 0. 23rd 
Eab'iuH-awwal, 708 H, was Tuesday, 10th September, 1303 A. G. This 
calculation proves that 70S is right and 710 H. wrong. The compiler 
of the Tarikh-i-Alfi, who has used Khusrau’s, work, also gives 698 Bihlat 
(=708Hijri).(E.D. V. 166). 

P. (1. 118, 1. 11) puts it into 706 and the T.M. (78, 1. 6) and B. (1. 196= 
Tr. 264), into 700 H., which shows how unreliable the chronology of these 
compilers is. 

III. 78, Z. 11. Malik Kamalu-d-din Qarg. 

The sobriquet is transliterated here as ‘ Garg Ranking Has ‘ Eark ’ 
(B. Tr. I. 266, 267) and ‘ Garg,’ (76. 282), while Sir Denison Eoss writes 
‘Kurg,’ (Z. W., Index, M). ‘Karg’ means ‘rhinoeeros ’ and ‘Kurag,’ 
‘a head rendered bald by the disease called scald head.’ The correct form 
is really ‘ Gurg ’ (wolf). Khusrau puns on the by-name and says that 
Kamalu-d-din “ excelled in killing lions as much as the wolf excels in 
killing sheep.” (Text, 76, 1. 2; Tr. 54). Elsewhere, he writes that “ ‘Alau- 
d-din, the just protector of his subjects, entrusted the flocks to the ‘ Wolf,’ 
in order that he might guard the young she-goats from the thorns of his 
territory.” (Text, 78, 1. 5; /hid. 55). 

This word-play indicates that the nick-name was ‘ Gurg ’. Kark, 
Garg and ‘ Kurg ’ are all demonstrably erroneous. Ibn Batuta, who was 
personally acquainted with Kamalu d-din’s son, Malik Hushang, explicitly 
states that the sobriquet ‘ Gurg ’ signifies ‘ Wolf’. (Defremery, III. 143, 
144, 336). This settles the matter. This Malik Hushang is mentioned 
at 619 infra, as having rebelled and fled to the infidel Prince Burabrah’, 
whom I have identified with the Koli Chief of Jawhar in Thana district. 
Hushang ’s revolt is mentioned also in the Tarikh-i-MuMrakshdhi. (Text, 
106, 1. 8). 

in. 78 , 1 7 from foot. The army arrived at Mas udptir, so called 

after the son of King Mas'tid. 

The derivation is philologically impossible and there must be some 
error or inadvertence. Mas* ud pur can only mean * City of Mas‘ud’ and 
the tow^was named, most probably, after Sultan ‘Alau-d-din Mas‘ud, the 
son of Iltutmish, and not after his son. There must Have been some 
confusion in the mind of the author as regards the meaning of ‘pur’. 
It signifies ‘ son ’ in Persian, but it seems absurd to foist any such mean- 
ing upon the word, when it occurs as a suffix in the name of a town in 
Hindustan. But the fault may lie with the Text. 

III. 79, 1. 1. The army crossed the five rivers, the Jim, the Chambal, the 
Kumcari, the Niyds and Bahuji. 

Elliot notes that the name of the fourth river can be also read as 
‘ Bambas’ and surmises that “ the Niyas and the Bahuji must be the rivers 
now known as the Sind and the Betwa.” He makes no attempt to restore 
the true readings, but this can be done, as two very similar names, Niwaj 
and Pahuj, are found in our Gazetteers, Thornton tells us that the Niwaj is 
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ono of the tributaries of tbe Kali Siacl, the two streams mooting 35 miles 
below the Mnbundra Pass. (Gaz. 479, 524). The Chambal is a tributar.y of 
theJamna. The Kunwari (/?>. 514), Nhcaj and Pn/ify are all branches 
of the Sind which itself is an affluent of and falls into the Chambal. 
The Pahuj rises in a lake about twenty miles south-west of Jhansi in 
Lat. 25°-18' N., Long. 78°-25'' E, and falls into the Sind. It is crossed by 
ford on the route from Gwalior to Kalpi in Lat. 26°-6^ N., Long, 79°-5^ 
E. (Gaz. s. V. Pohooj, p. 771). 

According to the Imp. Gaz., the Pahuj and the Betwa are both tri- 
butaries of the Jumna. The Pahuj runs from south to north, while the 
Betwa flows from west to east. (XIV. 17-8). The two rivers are in fact 
sister-streams and not unlikely to be confused with each other. 

Elliot and Dr. Ayyangar can make nothing of the name ‘ Bahuji ’ and 
suggest that it must he an error, as the Betwa is the river that is meant. 
Dr. Ayyangar even seeks to explain it away by the supposition that the 
“ Betwa was perhaps known as the Bhoji in Khusrau’s day, because it was 
by damming the upper course of the river that the great Bhojpur lake 
near Bhopal had been formed.” (Kh. P. Introd, xxiv). As there is no 
evidence in support of the conjecture, the more probable conclusion must 
be that Khusrau meant to lorite ‘ Pahuj.’ The designations by which 
rivers are known to the common people are often discrepant, the same 
river is known by different names in different parts of its course and the 
tributary is sometimes confused with the principal stream or vice versa. 
Khusrau had no persona! acquaintance with this part of the country, and 
had no special qualifications as a geographer. His topography is not 
always in exact accordance with facts, and he seems to have mixed up the 
names of rivers. When everything is considered, it seems that his ‘ Nivas ’ 
is meant for the ‘ Niwaj’ and his ‘ Bahuji ’ intended for the ‘ Pahuj.’ 
in. 79, 1 . 3. They arrived at 8iiltdnpur, commonly called Irijpui\ 
idhere the army halted four days. 

This Irijpur is an unsolved puzzle. I venture to suggest that it is Irieh, 
It is a place of considerable antiquity and its geographical situation is 
such as to give it great military importance. Thornton says that it “ lies at 
a strategic point and the British army under the Marquis of Hastings was 
encamped here in 1817, when it advanced on G walior to intimidate Scindia. 
It lies on the southern bank of the Betwa, on tbe road from Saugor to 
Gwalior and is sixty five mile.s south-east of the latter. Its former "eonse- 
quenee and possession of a large Musalman population are manifested 
by the numerous mausoleums surmounted by domes around it.” (Gaz. s.n. 
Erich or Irej). It is pientioned by Barani (823, 1. 14), Shams-i-Siraj (T. 
E. 237 last line), the Emperor Babur (B. N. Tr. 590) and also in the 
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“ a little moi’e to the norl'i than Bhilsa, a good deal less to the south than 
Bhopal.” (Kh. F. Tr. Tntrod. xsv.) But this is too vague to be satisfactory 
or helpful. He thinks that the last of the five rivers crossed by the 
army, the Bhoji or Bahuji, the river which was passed just before reach- 
ing Irijpur, must be the Betwa. (Lc. xsiv). Now is situated on the 
Betica. The fact is most significant in this connection and clearly indi- 
cates that Irijpur may be located with much greater certainty at Irach. 
The close phonetic resemblance also is in favour of the identification. 

It may be also observed that Bhilsa and Bhopal take us much more 
to the south than is warranted by Ehusrau’s directions. He informs us 
that Irijpur was reached after fifteen marches in all— 9 from Dehli to 
Mas'udpur and 6 from Masudpur to Irijpur. As a day’s march is reckon- 
ed by Dr. Ayyangar himself at about 15 miles, this means that Irijpur 
was about 225 miles southwards of Dehli. Now, 

Dehli is in Lat. ‘28°-38^ N., Long. 77°-12' B. 

Bhopal in Lat. 23°-16’ N., Long. 77°-36' E. 

Bhilsa in Lat. 23°-32" N., Long. 77°-51" E. 

There is thus a difference of about degrees of Latitude between 
Dehli and Bhilsa, i. e. a map-distance of about 360 miles, at least, at 69-| 
miles to a degree of Latitude— which is considerably in excess of 225. If 
the difference in Longitude also is taken into account, it would be nearer 
400 than 360. On the other hand, Irijpur is in Lat. 25°-47' N., Long. 
79°-9' E. The difference in Latitude is nine minutes short of three degrees, 
i. e„ about 200 miles, that in Longitude l/iy degrees, that is, about 120 
miles or about 235 miles altogether, as the crow flies. Again, as Irich is 
65 miles south-east of Gwalior and as Gwalior is 175 miles south from 
Dehli, the total distance of Irich from Dehli works out at about 240 miles. 

Dr. Ayyangar is sure that Irijpur was somewhere near Ohanderi, 
where a muster of the army was held according to Barani. Indeed, he 
suggests that the four days’ halt at Irijpur which is recorded in Khusrau’s 
itinerary was probably made for this muster or review. Now Ohanderi 
and Irich are in fairly close proximity to each other. Irich lies 65 miles 
south-east and Ohanderi 105 miles south of Gwalior (Th). Ohanderi 
and Irich are bracketed together by Barani in his list of ‘Alau-d-diu’s 
territories. (Text, 323, 1. 14). Shams also mentions Mahoba, Irich and 
Ohanderi in juxtaposition. (2’.F. Text, 237 last line). 

III. 79, L 4. Thirteen daysiafier leaving Irijpur] they arrived at 

Khandhdr. 

The name is written ‘ Khanda ’ in the Lith. (82, 1. 5j Tr. 58), and 
phonetic resemblance points to Khandwa, which is a very old town and 
supposed to be mentioned by Alberuni also in one of his itineraries; 
(E. D. I. 60. g.w. my note). Dr. Ayyangar was at one time disposed to 
identify it with Khandhar, somewhere north of Bidar in the Deccan, 
(S.I.M. 1. 89), but his second thoughts incline towards Khandwa. (Kh. 
F. Introd; xxv). The difficulty is that the context which follows dearly 
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indicates tliat the Narmada was crossed aftei' and not hefoi'e ‘Khanda’ 
was readied. The army is said to have am'ived there on the 1st of Rajab, 
halted for fourteen days, and “ advanced again.” It then “ passed 

through torrents and water courses Every day it arrived at a new 

river. There were means of crossing all the rivers, but the Nerbadda was 
such that yon might say that it was a remnant of the universal deluge.” 
(See also Habib’s Tr. 58.) Tliis seems to invalidate the proposed identi- 
fication, as Khandwa is several miles south and not north of the 
Narmada. 

III. 79, last line. They arrived at a place within the borders of 
Bijanagar, tcMch teas pointed out as containing a 
diamond mine. It icas in a Doab, one river being 
the Y ashar, the other Baruji. 

‘Basiragarh’ in the Lith. (87, 1. 2; Tr. 60), where the rivers are 
called ‘ Yashahar ’ and ‘ Buji,’ but it is noted that ‘ Y ashahar ’ may be read 
also as ‘ Bishnahr’ or ‘ Yasnahr.’ (Ibid.). There can he little or no doubt 
that ‘ Basiragarh ’ is a misreading of ‘Bairagarh’, i.e. Wairagarh. 
It is now in the Garh-Chiroli tahsil of Chanda district, 0. P., and is 
situated very close to the left bank of the Wain Ganga on a tributary 
of that river, called the Kobragarhi, about 80 miles south-east of Nag- 
pur, Lat. 20°-27/ N., Long. 80°-10' E. Constable, 32 B a. 

The diamond-mine of Wairagarh is mentioned by Eirishta, who says 
it was in theKallam district, which was conquered by Ahmad Shah Wali 
Bahmani from the Raja of Gondwara, to whom it then belonged. (I. 323, 
1.4). Gareia da Orta also was not ignorant of its existence, (Ball, Tr. 
Tavernier, II. 452, 460). Abul Pazl, too, states that Bairagarh had a 
diamond mine and that the Bond Baja of Chanda, named Babjeo, had 
wrested it only a short time before he wrote, (1595 A. C.) from another 
chief, ilin. Tr. IL 230). 

The names of the rivers which foi'med the Duab or interamnia are 
manifestly corrupt. A possible restoration of is Bardahi 

or Bardaha, i, e. the Wardha. Yashar looks like a mistranscription of tijr:'. 
Bain [or Wain]. ‘ Bishnahr ’ may be read as Pashnahi. The old Hindu 
name of the Wain-Ganga was Payoshni. {Bhagvata Burma, Y. xix. 17). 
III. 80, 1 . 4. He arrived at the fort of Sarbar, which is considered 
among the provinces of Tilang, 

Sarbar must be Sirpur-Tandur, now in ‘Idilabad district, Haidara- 
bad State.^ Constable s Atlas, PI. 32 A b. In the corresponding passage 
01 ms History, P, states that KHur halted at Indur (now called 
Nizamabad), on the borders of Tilang, (1. 119, 1. 4) and the statement is 
repeated in the C.H.L (III. 115), but it does not seem to be correct. 
Warangal lies due south of Sir pur, Indur lies south-west of it and a 
maren irom birpur to Warangal via Indur would have been an unnecessary 
/detour^ Sirpur was, at one time, a place of much greater importance 

it is now. It was the capital of fife Southern Gond Kingdom before 
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Ballalpfir. Ballalpur was superseded by CKanda, after wMcH place, tKe 
kingdom itself came to be called and it is always mentioned under that 
name in the Mughal histories; 

in. 80, L 23. On the lith of the month [8h‘ahan], they arriued at 
Kunarpal. 

Ktinarbal in the Lith. (90, 1. 5). Dr. Ayyangar is of the opinion that 
this place was in close proximity to Warangal and must be the village 
named Kunar, a little to theS. S. W. of that town. (Z,c. xxviii). But 
there is no such implication in Khusrau ’s own words. All that h’e says is 
that a reconnoitring party was despatched from Kunarpal to Hannam- 
konda. Nothing is said about the distance and the place meant may be 
Gurapalli in the district of Elgandal or Karimnagar. (I. G. XII. 5). 
Elgandal is less than 30 miles due north of Hannamkonda. Khusrau’s 
‘An Makinda’ (1.27) is Hannamkonda, which was the capital of the 
Kakatiya Rajas before Warangal. Constable, 82 A b, 
in. 83, 1. 10. And cries of huzza buzz and khuzza khuzz, the acclama- 
tions of the trimiph of holy toarriors, arose, 

Dowson notes that this is an early Eastern use of the familiar 
English ‘Huzza’, but there are several instances of its use in older 
authors, e.g. in Baihaqi, whose History was written between 448-456 A. H, 
(1056-1063 A. C.). e.g. (Text, 139, 1. 5); j 

(Text, 176, 1. 3) ; j (Text, 279, 1. 6 f. 1). The word 

occurs also in Gardezi (Z. A. 88, 1, 5 f. f.), and Barani (T. P. 199, 1. 16). 
in. 83, 1. 21. He [Laddar Deo] sent a golden image of himself, with 
a golden chain round its neck in acknowledgment of Ms 
submission. 

P. differs here from Khusrau and asserts that it was the Raja of 
Siwana, and not Laddar Deo of Warangal who sent a golden image of 
himself as a token of submission. (I, 118, 1. 13). He has been followed 
by Sir W. Haig. (0. H. I, III. 114). But these averments appear to be 
erroneous and founded on some misunderstanding. In the 'AsMqa also, 
Amir Khusrau explicitly states that it was the Raja of Warangal who 
made an attempt to placate the ruthless invader by sending him ‘ a 
golden idol’ of himself. (550 infra-, ‘Aligarh Text, p. 69). The confusion 
is, perhaps, due to the fact that in this poem, the account of the siege 
and the capture of Siwana is followed immediately by that of the inva- 
sion of Warangal. P. is not infrequently an inaccurate copyist and he 
must have read the lines hurriedly or carelessly. It may be noted that 
the Raja of Siwana is explicitly said by Khusrau to have been killed 
fighting, while Rudra Pratap saved his life by abject submission.- The 
discrepancy between the two statements is undoubtedly glaring, but the 
authority of the later compiler cannot, in any ease, outweigh that of the 
contemporary annalist from whom he has confessedly borrowed his 
account. 

III. 84, 1. 6 from fool. OnTitesddy,the 24thof Muharram,710H. 
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The eorrcspatidlng Christian date, 23j*tl June, I’HO A.G., was a 
Tuesday. (Ind. Bph.). 

in. 87, ?. 5. The sea-resenthUniJ nrintj momd fo (JliHrU'inie, 

Dr. Ayyangar at first identified Oiiui’g'uiw with a villa, •.';e ealled 
Kharcgam, a little to the S.W. of In lore and M ot! the road to Dii i,r and 
Ujjain. (S.I.M.1. 101, 191). He is now inciinel to jdaee il Mnnewlierc 
between Burliinpur and the Tapli (s/r). But as he is unaide to iind any 
place called ‘ Ghupganw ’ on the maps, in this vieinitj, he leaves the 
exact situation undeeided. (Kh. P. Tr. Intrcd. xxi.x). I venture to say 
that it is * Khargon ’, now in Nimlr district. Constable, 31 C u. it lies 
on the Kuadi river, a tributary of the Narmada, hi Lat, •21-50' N.. Long. 
75°-37' E. (1.6. XV, 251). Thornton describes it as a deea.ved town with 
a wall and a fort in Nimar zilla, lying sixty miles south of Indore. 
It was situated on the old high road from llimlustau to tlie Dokkau and 
Akbar halted here on his way from Agra to Asirgijrh. It was here 
also that Abul Fazl had an interview with him in regard to the con- 
quest of Asir. (A,N. III. 768=Tr. lllS; sec also ED. VI. i3«, 1. 7 and 
my note there). Khargon lies about 25 miles from the .strong fortress of 
Bijagarh and Khwafi Klnin states that Bljagarli was also called Khur,gon. 
(E.D. VII. 499). It is situated about 25 miles south of the spot w'hero the 
Narmada is forded without much dilTiciiIty and Malik Ivafur did what 
most wayfarers did in those times, when ho cueamped here after crossing 
the river. It was a place of considerable importance and P. records the 
tradition that Ghargim (Khargon), BiJXgarh and llandiya were all built 
by the renowned Raja Bboja [Paramara] of Dhar. (1. 13, 1. 7 f. f.=E. D. 
VI.559). 

Khargon is mentioned in many of the itineraries of the old European 
travellers. Finch passed through it on his journey from Bui’Iianpur to 
Agra (B. T. I. 140) and so did John Jotu'daiu in IGll A.O., wJien he 
travelled from Surat to the same town. (Journal, Ed. Foster, 147). See 
also De Laet, who calls it a big town lying on the route from Maudu to 
Burhanpur, at a distance of 24 Kos from the former and 37 from the 
latter. (Tr. Hoy land, 31). 

in. 88, h 5. [The Muliatnnmdun after five daije arrived at 

Bandri in the country {iht'a) of Paras .Deo .Dalvi. 

Dr, Ayyangar thinks this is Pandbarpur and he may be right, though 
the phonetic resemblance between the two toponyms is slight, if not 
shadowy. Bandri is said to have been reached five days after leaving 
Dooglr, and after the Sina, Godavary and Bhima had been crossei. 
The road taken is supposed by Dr. Ayyangar to have started from Barsi 
along a familiar and frequented route, which is mentioned in an 
inscription of Vira Someshwara Hoysala. He assures us that Pandhar- 
pu.r was the frontier station between the Yadava, and Hoysala kingdoms 
at this time. (KK. P. Tr. introd. xxx). 

III. 90, 1. 15. The Bat Bir,.., fled to KandUf, 
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Sir Wolseley Haig supposes this to be Kadur in Hadur district, 
Mysore (0. H. I. Ill, 116), Constable, PI. 34, C c. But Dr. Ayyangar is 
sure that it is Kannanur, about five miles north of the island of Shriran- 
gam. He says that Kadur in Mysore is too distant from Madura, Birdhul 
and the Pandya country and will not fit into the context. (S. M. M. I. 
72; Kh. P. Tr. Introd. xxxv). Kannanur lies about eight miles north 
of Trichinopoly town and was the Hoysala capital in the Ohola country 
in the thirteenth century. It lies south of Samayapuram in Trichinopoly 
taluk. Lat. 10°-56' N.. Long. 78°-16'' E. (I. G. XXII. 3-5). 

The names of the other places mentioned in this section — Tabar [Top- 
pur Pass?], Sarmali [Sirumalai?], Birdhul [Viruddhuvalli or Viruddha- 
chalam ?], Jalkota, Kham [Kambam V alley, q. v. I. G. XX. 109 ?] are corrupt 
and written in various ways. They have not been satisfactorily identified 
and there seems to be no prospect of reasonably certain conclusions being 
reached in regard to them, as there are no clues and no data to guide us. 
HI. 90, 1. 6 from foot. He had heard that in Brahmastpuri, there teas 

a great idol. 

‘ Barmat-puri ’ in the ‘Aligarh Text, 169, L 1 ; 102. This has been 
supposed by some authors to be meant for Eameshwaram, partly on 
account of the partial phonetic resemblance between the two names and 
partly because P. states that Kafur built a mosque in that “ sacred city of 
the infidels ”. (I. 119, 1. 1 f. f.). Sir W. Haig subscribes to the opinion, 
though he is not sure whether the mosque was erected in the island of 
Eameshwaram itself or on the mainland opposite to it. (0. H. I. III. 116), 
Dr. Ayyangar thinks ‘Barmastpuri’ must be Chidambaram, because 
Chidambaram has a golden ceiling and is known also as Brahmapuri, 
but he is not prepared to reject the identification with Eameshwaram 
and think sit also possible that the temple of Shrirangam may be meant, as 
it also has “fa golden roofing”. (S. I. M, T. 108-9 ; Kh, P, Tr, xxxvii-vii), 

III. 91, ?. 5 from foot. The Bai had fled, hut had left two or 

three elephants in the temple of Jagndr 
{J agannath). 

Elliot’s suggestion that the temple was dedicated to Jagannath, *. e., 
yishnu, is discountenanced by Dr. Ayyangar, who assures us that ‘ J agnar ’ 
is a corruption of ‘ Chokkanath ’, which is one of the alternative Ta m il 
names of Shiva or Sundaresha, the patron deity of the town of Madura. 
The Tamil ‘Ohokka’ has the same meaning as the Sanskrit ‘Sundara’. 
(S. I. M. I. 96; Kh, P. Tr. xxxii). The great temple of Sundareshwara is 
still the outstanding monument of the city. Vijayaranga Chokkanath was 
the name of one of the Nayaks or later Kings of Madura in the 17th 
century. The name is pronounced ‘ Sokkanath ’. See also I. G, ?IXIlt. 

108. ^ ^ 'I;:,';' 

III. 91, last line. The elephants amounted to five hundred and twelve. 

The number of the elephants is variously stated by the chroniclers. 
Khusrau puts it down as 612 in this pmagi; but has 500 in the 
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‘Ashiqa.ihhl infra), Baraai raises it to 612. (204 infra), la F. (I. 120, 
1.7) and B. (I. 197— Tr. 266), it is whittled down to 312, but this is 
most probably due to a copyist having written instead of 

•■sjij'i > 312 is almost certainly wrong, though it is accepted in 

the C. H. I, III, 116. In the Khazmn, Amir Khusrau explicitly states 
that 108 were'captured at Kandur, 250 at Barmastpuri and 2 or 3 at 
Madura. This makes 360 or 361 at the least, even if the 36 taken from 
the Eaja of Dvara Samudra (Barani, 333, 1. 6) are not reckoned, 
in. 92, 1, 5. On Sunday, the 4th of Zi-l-hijja 110 ff. Malik Ka fur ■.■..■re- 
turned towards DehU and arrived...,. ..on Monday, 

the 4th of Jumdda-s-sdni 111 H. 

4th ^-I-hijia, (Hisabi) 710 H., was Saturday, 24th April, 1311 and 4th 
Jumadi II. 711, Monday, 18th October, 1311 A. 0. In the Translation, 
(p, 108), it is stated that ‘Alau-d-din held the Darbar on Monday, 14th 
J umadiu-s-sani, 711 H. (p. 108), but it must be a slip, as the corresponding 
Julian date, 28th October 1311 A. C., was a Thursday. The Lithograph 
reads the date correctly as Monday, 4th Jumadi II. (181, 1. 3 f. f.). 

HI. 98, 1. 23. [Sultan Ndsiru-d-din] passed muchofMs time in making 
copies of the Holy Book. 

What Barani really says is 4«5; JuljJ . 

26,1.7 f. f. ‘ He supported himself mostly from what he earned by the 
transcription of the Holy Book.’ Ibn Batuta (493 infra), the T.A. and F. 
say that the Sultan made two copies of the Quran every year, and that his 
own food was paid for out of the money obtained by selling them. They 
also tell a story in this connection. On being informed that unduly high 
prices were paid for these copies by one of his courtiers, he took care to 
see that they were put on the market without revealing the name of 
the august scribe. The actual words used by_bothNizamu-d-dm and 
Firishta are tSV*. (T.A. 37, HO f. 1; 

F, I, 54, 1. 3). See also B. (I. 90 = Tr. 128). ' _ 

HI. 102, 1. 10. Some of the old Shamsi slaves who still occupied 

exalted positions, often said to him [Balban]. 
aJjj. *031. oU jj^ jl ^ ,(«:■» ^0^*^ ; Text, 50, 1.8, 

merely signifies that they were alive, liL “ who were still left on the seat 
of life or existence owing to the protection of Balban”. The phrase is 
again used by Barani and in the same sense at pp. 350, 11, 6, 21, and 551, 
1. 11. In the last passage, he says that many persons who had witnessed 
the ferocious cruelties and massacres of 'Alau-d-din Khalji were alive 
4.f olj». ijj 753 2., the year in which he completed Ms own 

History. Of. also Shams, V. d'hJ- AIT I' (Tdr. Firm- 

shahi, 442, 1. 6 f. f.). “ Until Sultan Firuz Shah" was alive.” 

Ill* 104, 1. 9. In the neighbourhood of JDehli, there toere dense jungles, 
through which many roads passed. 

ti?; ^ tilj* 65, 1. 13. “ In the environs of 
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Dehli, thick aad numerous jmsles had grown «p.”Here is not a 
noun meaning ‘road’, but the participial form of <>-j “ to grow.” They 
would not have been “dense jungles ” in the real sense of that word, if 
“ many roads had passed through ” them. 

HI. 104, I- 18. The Mlwattis would often come to the Sar-hauz and 
assault the water-carriers and the girls. 

1. 5 f.f. Dowson remarks in the Footnote that “ the 
printed text and the Mss. say ilfitodns, but Firishta has Miiodtfis, &ni h.e 
is no doubt right. The copyists must have misunderstood the name,” But 
the printed text is quite correct in speaking of them as Cih:* Mewdn, i. e. 
Meos and Hajji Dabir also reads Oh:* (731, 1, 21). ‘Mewatti’ is an 
alternative form, and there are large numbers of ‘Meos’ still in the 
State of Alwar and Gurgaon district. Mewat, in fact, is the country of 
the ‘ Meos.’ The Meos used to come to the banks [j-] of the Reservoir 
built by Sultan Shamsu-d-din iltutmish, which is mentioned on the 
immediately preceding line as ‘ the Sultan’s [Iltutmish’s 

Reservoir.’ This tank is frequently spoken of also as the ‘ Hauz-i-Shamsi’ 
and distinguished from the * Hau?-i-Khas’ or Hauz-i-‘Alai constructed by 
*Alau-d-din Khalji at a later date. The ‘ Hauz-i-Shamsi ’ is called 
‘Hau?;-i-Sultani’ by Amir Khusrau also in the Kh. F, (Text, 31, 1. 11; Tr. 
diabii). 19). " 

HI. 105, 1 . 19. Kampil, Pattidli and Bhojpur had been the strongholds 
of the robbers. 

Bhojpur is a very common toponym in India. This is the Bhojpur 
which lies about eight miles south-east of Farrukhabad and about thirty 
miles north-west of Qanauj. Pattiali is now in Btah district and Jalalx 
(1. 29) may be the place of that name in that of ‘Aligarh. Kateher (last 
lino) is a somewhat indefinite geographical expression. It is strictly speak- 
ing, the tract lying between the Eamganga, Sharada. and Khanaut rivers, 
but is loosely employed for what is now called Rohilkhand. Mr. Crooke 
derives the name from Kather, “ a brownish loam of a thirsty tenacious 
nature requiring copious rain for irrigation,” of which the soil of the 
district is chiefly composed. (Tribes and Castes, III. 176). But the alter- 
native derivation from the Sans. Jf dsbfftfl, ‘ wood,’ Hindi Katheri, wood- 
man,’ or ‘carpenter,’ (Elliot, Races. 1. 313-4) is at least equally probable. 
HI. 106, 1 . 9 from foot. And the countries of Badmn, Amroha, Sun^ 

bhal and Kanwari continued safe from the 
violence of the people of Kateher, 

In the C. H. I. III. 77, it is proposed to identify Kanwari, Kanori or 
Ganori Ji^) with Qunnaur, in Budaun district. Constable, PI. 27, 
B a. But.Barani speaks of Kanaudi (cJ'^y^) which can also read as 
Kanori, again at 288, 1. 8. Thornton mentions a Qenori ior Qenouri in 
Bulaudshahr, 55 miles south-east of Dehli. Bat. N.,Long. 78 -4' E. 

Gunnaur is Ids Goqnuour»;I#t; . ^?r4£^d?isi J^ 78°-50' E-, which hq 
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locates 44 miles north-west of Budaun town. The identity of ‘ Kanwari’ 
with Gunnanr is made .still more doubtful by the fact that Barani 
speaks of ‘Gunnanr not as ‘Kanwari’ or ‘Kiinaudi’ or 

butas'Qhanur Or^ ), a few pages below. (121 infra; Text 106, last line). 
Balban is there said to have “crossed the Ganges at the ferry of 
Ghanhr,” on his return to Dehli by way of Budaun. 

HI. 110, last line. fS'rtdi] sent some mrses in Ms own hand. 

sk-jJ jji ]**? tjS. ; Text 68, 1. 12. “Sent a casket, or collection 

{lit. boat) of Ghazals in his own handwriting.” This phrase 
oecurs in a famous couplet of Hafiz : 

.i— 'I i}<y‘ ‘*y-' 3 ‘r’l’ I eu-.| Jli ji Jli ^ J Cy.J^ 

(Bombay Lithograph, 1267 A. H. No. 69 ; Jarrett’s Edition, No. 47). 
lU. 113, 1. 19. Ambition had laid its egg in his head. 

Barani was well-read in the historical literature and this is a 
conscious or uneouseious reniiniseenee of ‘Utbi, who speaks of Satan 
having “ laid an egg in Jaipal’s brain and hatched it.” (B.D. 11. 19). 
Nizatnu-d-din Ahmad says of Bolilul Body that “the bird of Imperial 
sway had laid an egg in his brain” (T. A. 149, last line) and Budauni 
writes that “ the crow of conceit had made its nest in the brain of Shah 
'Abu-1-M‘aali”. (I 462=Tr. 1. 586). 

in. 114, f. 3. Ahiigm “the long-haired” igM was known asAmirKlmn. 

The B. I. Text of Barani also reads the name as Ahtigin (83, 1. 15), 
but the correct form is most probably ‘Aitigin.’ The name of IkKtayaru- 
d-din Aitigin the Long-haired, occurs in the '))• N. 294, 1. 6 f. f. in 657 
A.H. (B. D. IL 368). The name was not uncommon and had been borne by 
another great noble who was assassinated by the orders of Mu‘izzu-d-9in 
Bahram Shah. (T. N. Text. 187, 192. lUd, E. D. II. 334, 338). Eaverty 
always calls him ‘Aet*kin.’ (Tr. 642, 648, 650, 651). His title is given by 
Dowson as Amir Khan, but it is spelt as Ami/j Khan in the B. I, Text of 
Barani, (83, 1.16), as well as in the T.M, (41, 1. 13), T.A. (44, 1. 3 f.f.), P .(I. 
79, 1, 2 f. f.), and Hajji Dabir, (966, 1. S). ‘ Ai ’ occurs in other Turki 
names also, e.g., Ai-bdc, Ai-tamnr, Ai-daku, Ai-tim, etc., and is said to 
mean ‘ Moon and ‘ Tigin,’ * valorous (Saeh'au, lac. cU. II. 340 Note). 

III. 114, 1. 5 from foot. Sent another armg under a new commander. 

The name of the leader of the second expedition against Tughril is 
not given by Barani. P. following the Tarikhd-MxibarakslmU (Text. 41, 
1. 5 f. f,), speaks of Mm as Malik Tarmati Turk (1. 80, 1. 3). This name is 
changed intoTarghi in the 0. H. I. (HI, 79), but Tarmati appears to be 
correct. A Malik Tarmati was 8hahna-i-pil, ‘Commander of the Ele- 
phants,’ in the reign of Balban’s suceessor, Mu'izzu-d-dln Kaiqubad. 
(Barani, Text, 126, 1. 8).^ Another Malik Mahmud Tarmati was governor 
& bf Qananj in 809 A.H. (1406-7 A.d.). (T.M, Text, 176, 1. 5 f. f.=al.D. 17. 

; 1?. A. 131, 1. 15 ; B. L 275=sTr. 1 363). 

121, 1 . 6 from foot The Sultan ordered gibbets to be erected..^... .. 

■ ! r ' - « - from Budam to Tilpnt iPilibhU), 
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“As the Sultan is said to Have entered DeHli already, and as tKe 
punishments were carried out in the eapital, the erection of gibbets from 
Budaun to Pilibhit is obviously unthinkable. What Barani actually 

writes is ^ ^ (107, 1. A). “He 

gave orders for planting the gibbets on both sides of the road from the 
G'flie [of Dehli] to Tilpat.” 

Tilpat was the first stage on the road from Dehli to Oudh and is 
mentioned frequently. (203, 525, 528 infra). It is said by Amir Khusrau 
to have been seven A'os distant from the capital. (557 infra). The actual 
distance is about twelve English miles to the south-east. (Panshawe, 
D.P.P., 227). The Budaun Gate of Dehli is again mentioned at 135, 148, 
160 and 198 infra by Barani and also by Ibn Batuta. (590 ibid), Thie 
error is due, most probably, to the word *}hj^ [Gate] having been drop- 
ped out in the Ms. 

III. 122, 1. 23. He proceeded to Lahor to oppose the accursed Samar. 

The correct form is ‘ Tamar’ or ‘ Tamur.’ (Barani, Text, 109, 1. 6 f. f.). 
In the contemporary elegy of Mir Hasan, he is called Aitamar. (B. I. 132 ; 
Tr. 1. 189). The T. A. (47, 1. 5) and P. [1. 82] speak of him as ‘ Taimur,’ which 
is practically identical with ‘Tamar’ or ‘Tamur ’and is said to mean ‘iron.’ 
Elsewhere, Barani states that the Amir Qatbugha-i-Amir Muhan — one of 
the great nobles of Muhammad Tughlaq — was the grandson of Tamar, 
in fighting against whom, the Khan-i-Shahid had lost his life. (546, 1. 2), 
III. 124, 1. 1. In the management of Tcingdoms, questions are constant- 
ly arising and dangers threatening. 

Uy. c-i UjlS" dl. jJ-sX p. 121, 1. 7, “For with 
a change in the Kingship (i. e. when it passes from one person to 
another), great alterations [or revolutions] take place in affairs also ^and 
calamities are engendered.” Barani again uses the phrase 

on 1. 18 of this very same page, for ‘ Revolutions in Kingdoms.’ 

III. 124, 1. 19. Blit ichat can I do? Mahmud [Bughra Khan] has shrunk 
from the work and people shut their eyes at Mm. 

(»^ s jl s "H' jl ^ ; 122, 1. 4. 

" What can I do ? Mahmud who can effect something [who can manage 
affairs] and of whom people stand in awe has gone off to Lakhnauti.” 

^ occurs again in Barani, Text, 254, 1. 6, and Dowson renders it 
there by ‘do not heed him.’ (159 infra). •‘'■>3 found 

again at 411, 1. 14, and is translated thus : ‘ they had no awe of any malik 
etc,’ (224 infra). See also Text, 399, 1. 10, where Barani says 

(Ar, but there Dowsbn translates it as ‘ [Khusrau Khan] made some 
advances to them!’ infra). Steingass says ^ means ‘to fear.’ 
The literal meaning seems to be * to blink ’ or ‘ to be unable to look one 
straight in the face.’ . . 

III. 124, 1 . 3 from foot. The corpse of Sultan Balban was buried in 
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in. 131,1.1. 





‘House oi rest’ may signify ‘grave, tomb,’ in general, but thatisnot 
the meanini here. What Barani says is that they took him to the Daru- 
l-Amm (122, 1. 14). The Daru-UAman was the specific 

designation of the Mausoleum built by Balban for himself in his life- 
Ba«\a explicitly ..He os that Bata waa baried .n a ho^ 
to which he gave’the name of ‘Abode of Security, the rmm d ^ of *6 
appellation being that it was a sanctuary for insolvent debtors and othei 
delinquents. (593-4 infra). Sultan Firm Tughlaq also states ^ 

the Ddru-l-Aman repaired, as it was- the bed and ’^ostog^place 
of great men." iFutuMt-lFiruzsMJii, 384 i^ra). It_^ also 
Abul-Fazl’s account of the monuments of Dehli. (lin. Tr. 11. 279). The 
building still exists. (Fanshawe, D. P. P. _278). Balban s favourite son, the 

Khan-i-Shahid, was also buried here. (J6®(f). _ , .i 

In this connection, Barani mentions the curious fact that after the 
death of Balban, the nobles and other men of note slept on the bare ground 
in the tomb of the Sultan for forty days, while the Sultans special 
favourite, the Great Kotwal Fakhru-l-Mulk kept up this rite of mourn- 
ing for six months. (123, 1.10). _ * „ , 

HI. 126, 1. 2. Malik Kavoamu-d-din who held the office of secretary, 

jc. Afi j dill 13l,h7f.f. 

Dowson has assigned to the word Ildya the meaning of office, but 
there is no warrant in the Dictionaries, for doing so. Barani also expli- 
citly says that “ Qiwamu-d-din ‘Ilaqayf a.s ‘Umdatu-l-inupc and 
(Text, 169, 1. 16) . Elsewhere he states that Malik “ Qiwamu-d-din 
was invited to that assembly" (148, 1. 13) and that 

was one of the grandees of Balban and Mu‘izza-d-din. (24, 1. JL3 , l^b, i. }■ 
So also F. (I. 84, 1. 9, and 86, 1. 20), and Hajji Dabir. But may be a 
copyist’s error for with a hamza. Qiwamu-d-din s original name was, 
perhaps, and he was known as f because he had been a 

secretary, or because he was the son of ‘Ala Dabir. ^ 

HI. 129, 1. 1. Every day, he made some new move in the game^ and 
sought to remove the Khaljis who were obstacles in his 
path to sovereignty, 

^^jJl flte Ji- i uttji y. 4 b 3 Jt * 3' 

138, 1. 3 f. f. 

•‘Every day, he played forward a new pawn on the chess-board of 
sovereignty and deceitful Fortune caused the enemies of the Balbani 
dynasty [lit. Kingship] to be destroyed by his means, with a view to 
[facilitate] the foundation of the empire of the Khaljis. The Heavens 
■ laughed at the beard and mustachios of the half-baked and ambitious 
Niz.amu-d-din.” It will be seen that the meaning of the second elaOBC is 
; tninea, almost upide down. 

UI. 131, 1. 1. I have no incUmtion to pay homage to my son. 



TKe real sense of tHis passage is also invertea in tlie translation. 

J j ^ li^ ; 142,1.4. 

TKere is no objection [or reluetanee] at all in my mind [or heart] to 
pay^homage to my son.” Dowson’s manuscript appears to have read 
c.*)| , but is shown to be right by what Bughra Khan says immedi- 
ately afterwards. He has no qualms or scruples in regard to the matter, he 
states, because “my son sits upon the throne of Dehli in my father’s seat.” 
III. 134, 1. 4 from foot. Poured out of the twelve gates of the city. 

Here, the Dehli of Mu‘izzu-d-din Kaiqubad’s days is said by B|gani 
to have had twelve gates. But Amir Khusrau says in the Qirdnu-s-s'adain 
that there were thirteen. (624 infra). Ibn Batuta tells us that in the reign 
of Muhammad Tughlaq, the three cities of JDehli had twenty-eight gates 
in all. (590 IMd). Sharafuddin Yazdi makes the total number thirty. He 
notes that Old Dehli [the Dehli of Mn‘izzu-d-dm Kaiqubad] had ten gates, 
but three others are said to have opened from Siri (‘Alau-d-din’s city) 
towards Jahanpanah [Muhammad Tughlaq’s city]. (448 and 504 infra and 
Note). It would seem that Old Dehli had thirteen gates and not twelve at 
this time. Ibn Batuta gives the names of several of the gates. 

III. 135, 1. 9. The Sultan lying at the last gasp in the room of mirrors. 

There is no mention of any ‘ Room of Mirrors ’ in the Text. All that 
is said there is sy^ «a:L» j 

0^ v' ■’J*. ; 173, 1. 3. “And Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-din who was 
just able to breathe [to whom but a breath of life remained] was, after 
being rolled up in a carpet, given a few kicks and [his body] was thrown 
into the waters of the Jumna. ” Dowson has misunderstood the meaning of 
the word It means ‘ carpet ’ and is used in the same sense again 

by Barani, where he speaks of ‘ a carpet of four square yards ’ in the 
following sentence. 

vt ; p. 259, 1. 2. 

P. has paraphrased Barani correctly, and he says that Mu‘izzu-d-dm 
was rolled up in a “ J dmJehdna, that is. Carpet” is“. (1. 88, 1. 12). 

He also cites several couplets from a Masnavi in which the poet laments 
that the Sultan’s body was rolled up in a or carpet and kicked to 

death, {Ibid. 1. 13). Musta‘sim, the last Khalif of the House of ‘Abbas, 
had been put to death by the Mongol Hulagu about thirty years before, 
in nearly the same barbarous manner. He was ‘ tied up’, says D’Obsson, 

** in a sack and trodden under foot by horses.” {Eistoire des Mongols, 
III. 243 apud Thomas, O.P.K.D. 254 Notej Price, Retrospect of Mahomor 
dan History, II, 252). This inhuman mode of execution is explicitly said 
to have been adopted, because the Mongols had a superstitious dread bf 
allowing royal blood to be spilt upon the ground. This fear was carried 
to such lengths that even in opening the veins of a Royal patient, great 
care was taken that the blood should not fall upon the Barth. Manueci 
tells ns that when he bled the prince Shah Bahadur Sh^, ths blood 
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III. 136, 1.22. 


I. r V, «T«a Attrefnllv weieHed and buried in the garden after the perfor- 
S“vLl crelom® (Stom. IV. 225). Tto contemporary 
says that some well-meaning Moslims m the camp of the 
S?n»S, with a riew to save the Khallf's life, told those savages that 
SLod wished and fell on the ground, there would be such a 
tremendous earthquake that they would all pensh to a man in 

f -Rntthese^ood intentions were unexpectedly frustrated, as some 

^feXlS to S warned Hnlagn that if the Khalif was kept alive, 

STlUt aiay:. jl (T. N. 480, 1. 7). The use of the.word 

nut. by Minhaj also is'deeisive. Wassaf (Tr. Von Hammer, 70 . 70 , quoted 
by Tnle in Tr. Marco Polo, 1. 67-68) and 

A ^ 1900 n 298), give a very similar account of the Khali • ^ 

m lS!iast line. Sultan JalaU-d-dln ascended the throne 

The exact date of Jalalu-d-diu’s aoc«sion is given by 
.. Tnesdav Brd Jumadi II, 689 H. (M8 infra). Baram gives 088 H., hut 

“i!l.moItrab!y erroneous. The Tar»-Wfc6M^^^^ 

ffin was put to death on 19th Mnharam, 689 H, (Text o9, 1 8 f, S“ 
T^iemas C. P. K.D. 141 Note) and this statement is copied by Budauni, 

(I l65==Tr 1. 228). The numismatic evidence is clearly against Bwi 
id in favir of Amir KKusrau. All the known coins of Shamsu-d-din 
Kainmaras are dated in 689 H. (H. N. Wright. f 

the Sultans of DeHli, p. 66; Numismatic Supplement No. 

S. B. (1904), art. No. 9, p. 229; Lucknow Museum Catalogue, No. ) . 

The earliest known coins of Jalalu-d-din also are o • • • — 

Wright, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian t 

Jnmadi II, 689 H., corresponded with 13th June, li-90 A. ., an ■ 

Tuesday just as Amir Khusrau says. P. (1. 88, 1. 11 from foot) stat ^ 
Muizza-d-din ceased to reign in the last days of 687 H. and 
ascended the throne in 688 H. (I. 89, 1. 2), but both *ese dates are wrong. 
Ill 136, 1 22* Kilughari iUn oUained iU name of New i own. 

If this means that the name y was given to Kilhghari or i n- 
khari by Jala,lu-d-din or after his accession, it is not correct, as Kilughari 

i, spoken as y by Minhaj in the T. ™ 

H.=1260 A.C. (Text, 317 = E. D. 382, and Text, 318, 1. 10) . 

Tbe saint Qutbu-d-din Bakhtyar-i-Kaki is said to ^^ave 
Kilniohari in the reign of Iltutmish. (P. 11. 379, 1. 7. f. f.). ^ • o 
that the ruins of Kilughari were to be seen in his own time on t 

btmk of the Jumna near the ford of Khwaja 5 ' ,xi,' „„t'of 

220). It was situated about eight miles distant froni Dehli, sonth-e 
Humayun’s.tomb and north-by-west of Khigrabad, (Bloebmann. J.A.bvt^ 



m. 138, 1. 5. 
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XXXVIII, p. 184 Note). Jalala-d-clln merely followed np the phuw ef 
Mu‘izzia-d-dm and fiirtended the New City which had been styled Shu hr- 
i-NauSO years before. The 0. H. I. only propagates a d(>nio»sti'abU* 
error when it states that it was Jalaln-d-din who tmnied Kilohhri 
ShtAr i-Nau”. (III. 91). Mr, Vincent Smith had made the same mistake. 
(O.H. 1.230). 

ni. 138, 1. 10. The most, noted of them [rmmts and paths of lUndastain 
received betel from him [Ckhajti] and promised to /iijhf 
against the standards of the Sultan. 

The real point is not brought out quite clearly in the translation. 

^ j I J tjk 

(182, 1. 9). What Barani is referring to is the ancient Hindu custom of 
picMng up in the court or public assembly a packet of betel to symbolise 
the undertaking, even at the risk of certain death', of some extraordinarily 
difiSeult or dangerous enterprise. These a wash-bucklers had not merely 
'revived betel’ passively from Chhaju. They had picked it up voliin* 
tarily or thrown out a challenge and boasted that on the day of battle, 
they would encounter the Saltan himself, strike down his umbrella and 
hurl it off from its place over his head. Elsewhere, Barani says that the 
Paiks of Bengal who wore perpetually bragging of their valour ‘ had 
picked up the betel of self-immolation’ in the presence of the Bengal 
Sultan, Shamsn-d-din Ilyas, the Bhang-eater. .... •* 

593, 1. 2. ‘-’'V* iJ‘% j* 1* -*4^ Ij •’j* ^ 

There is a graphic description of the ceremony in Tod’s ‘Rajasthan.’ 
When Sarbuland Khan revolted against Muhammad Shah' in 1730 A. C., 
all the great nobles of the State were, say the Edj put chronicles on 
which ha relies, hastily summoned by that Emperor to a Durbar. “ Tho 
blra was placed on a golden salver which the Mlr4-Tuzuk bore in his 
extended arms, slowly passing in front of the nobles ranged on either side 

of the throne but in vain he passed both lines; no hand was 

stretched forth ...... none cast an eye upon the Ur a The 

Eathor prince [Abhaya Sinba of Jodhpur] saw the monarch’s distress, he 
stretched forth his hand and placed the Ur a in his turban.” (II. 1039). 
Elsewhere again, Tod speaks of Sur Singh Eathor, Raja of Marwar, 
“having taken the pan against the Idng Muzaffar of Gujarat, when tho 
latter rebelled against Akbar.” (/6id. II. 989). 

This allusion in Barani shows that the custom is of respectable 
antiquity. There is a reference to it in Muhammad Jaisi’s beautiful 
Hindi poem, entitled ‘Padmavati,’ which was written about 1540 A. O. 
See [Sir George] Grierson’s Analysis in J. A. S. B. LXII. Pt. i, (1898), p. 
197. The Bira was not taken by the man from the hands of the kiug. It 
was picked up by the volunteer himself, like the ‘ gage’ of the Knight in 
European Chivalry. ' 

III. 138, 1. S. With yokes on their shmlderif ’^t^ftftMds tied behind 
their necks, ^ 

m ' ■' ■' ;• ^ ; 
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III. lil, 1 24. 



The word in the text is The * Dofshakha’ is defined in the 

BurTian-i-QaU‘a as a piece of wood with two branches, placed on the neck 
of criminals. It seems to have borne some resemblance to the CMuese 
^Cangue^, which was a soi't of neek'halter, a sQuare wooden boaid which 
was made to rest on the shoulders without chafing the neck.” (Hobson 
Jobson, s. V. Oangue). The word is again used by Barani at p. 601, 1. 11, 
and Dowson has rendered it more correctly there by “ wooden collars on 
the neck.” (268 infra). It was really a kind of ‘ portable pillory ’ rather 
than a ‘ yoke,’ Steingass and Eiehardson give ‘ Pillory’ as its meaning. 
III. 139, 1 . 18. MaliJc Ali 7 nad Chap, deputy lord chamherlain. 

This sobriquet occurs frequently in Barani and is always spelt 
The T.A. reads it as v*, B- as ■r'?' (I* 174, 177, 180) and P. as 'f-*- (1. 97,1. 9). 
‘Hab’ and ‘Habib’ are errors or silly emendations of the copyists and 
the right reading seems to be * Chap, as Hajji Dabir also calls him Chap. 
(Z. W. 757, 1. 18; 779, 1. 14) and the T. il. favours the same spelling. (56, 
62,69, 70, 72). The raeson d’etre of the appellation is an enigma, 
w.? means ‘left* and >='-'5;...:^ ‘left handed’ (Riehi Ahmad may have been 
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mentions tHem {Voyages. V. 123) and Fryer has left it on record that fifteen 
were executed at Surat about 1673, (New Account, 97). Mr. Vincent Smith 
maybe right in stigmatising Sultan Jalalu-d-din Khalji’s action as 
‘ particularly silly,’ but when he asserts that it was the origin of the river- 
ihuggee which is still prevalent in Bengal, (0. H. I, 231), he is guilty 
of a gratuitous assumption. Equally unwarranted and baseless is the 
suggestion that Sidi Maula was a patron and pensioner of the (Thugs. 
(C. H. I. Ill, 94). A similar accusation had been preferred against 
Nizamu-d-din Awliya also by Mr. H. G. Keene in the first Edition of 
bis ‘ History of Hindustan,’ but he had the good sense to withdraw tlie 
calumny in later Editions. 

HI. 144, 1. 5, He presented Amir KMsru with twelve hundred tcmhas, 

t 1^7, ].3f. f, 

“And the twelve hundred tflwgtiis which were the (annual) allowance of 
Amir Khusrau’s father, he settled [or confirmed after the father’s death] 
upon Amir Khusrau.” Amir Khusrau’s father was a Khitai Turk named 
Lajin, who had taken refuge in India and had received from lltutmish', 
the title of Amir Saifu-d-diu-i-Shamsi. He was killed in battle when his 
sou was only seven years old. (Eieu, Persian Catalogue, I. 240-1). 

II F. 144, 1. 11. S'ldi Maula was cast under the feet of an elephant, 
after which event the JaliiH throne and family began 
to decline. 

Sidi Mania was neither “ a pensioner of the Thugs ” nor a proficient 
in alchemy or magie and thaumaturgy J hA"). He was, ijrobably, the 
tool and stalking-horse of one of two factions at Court which were hotly 
engaged in a succession-feud. He appears to have been well-known for his 
intriguing proclivities and the kindly “bit of advice to beware of 
intimacy with Maliks and Amirs” which Shaikh Farid-i-ShakargauJ 
is said to have given to him indicates that he had flirted with polities in 
the past also and was an old hand at that dangerous game. Sultan Jalalu- 
d-din’s great age made it advisable for all parties in the state to be pre- 
pared for the political crisis which would he the immediate consequence 
of his demise. His two sons were both claimants for the succession and each 
was busy collecting adherents. Khan-i-Khanan, the eldest son, had for 
this purpose, allied himself with the ecclesiastical party headed by the 
Qazi Jalal Kashani, and also with a section of the old Balbatii hloc. The 
members of the latter party had learnt from experience that they had, in 
his rival, Arkali Khan, their most deadly foe, as it was he who had 
taken the leading part in scotching the rebellion of Ohhajju, the nephew 
of Balban, and had brought him and his followers in chains and halters 
to Hehli. The sumptuous feasts and open house kept in the name of the 
Sidi for the people of Dehli were part of his propaganda and the aim and 
object' was to secure thereby the allegiance and, active- support of the 
proletariat, of the , capital; This lavish hospitality was really financed by 
the Khan-i-Khao^ and Ifen disaiecteil'.lBi^hanl Araips, The bill wa4 
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III, MG, 1. 18 and note. 



the plot and biing to condign punishment, his old enemies, the men who 
had plotted with his hrotlier to deprive him of his birthright. We read 
that it was he who egged on the Mahout to drive his elephant over the 
Sidi and trample him to death. Barani who was a Sayyad by birth ap- 
pears to have been horrified by the capital punishment, without trial 
or proof, of a venerated Darvish and the manner in which he speaks of 
the dust-storm {I.ndhi) and tlie famine which followed the catastrophe 
indicates that he looked upon the Sidi as a sort of martyr. But the 
story, as he himself and others relate it, clearly indicates that there was 
a conspiracy and that the Sidi was deeply implicated in it. 

III. 145 , 1 6 from foot SJiaileh Abu Bair Tusi was present with a 

number of Ms followers. 

Shaikh Abu Bak'r Tusi is said by Barani to have been a Haidari 
Qalandar. The sobriquet refers to the founder of the order, Najmu-d-din 
Tusi. The Barai of Shaikh Abu Bakr Tusi in Dehli was existing in 
the reign of Sultan Firiiz Tughlaq. (Shams-i-Siraj, 303 infra). The 
Qalandars shave off the hair on the head and face and even the eyebrows. 
The Shaikh’s follower, Bahri, was able to whip out at once the razor 
with which he gave the first cuts to the Sidi, because it was habitually 
carried about by the sect for their tonsorial operations. “ Qalandars and 
Haidaris ” are again mentioned by Barani. (Text, 546, 568, 673). 

HI. 146, 1 . 18 and note. He took the of Jhain. 

Ij j.Vi* i; 213, 1. 4. Dowson says he does not know what 
tjteij means. The word is used again by Barani in two other passages, in 
which also he has left it untranslated. It signifies “ immediately on going 
there,” “as soon as he went there or reached the place.” At p. 333, 1. 8, 

Barani says that (** te kaj “And he [Malik Kafur] 

conquered Mabar also as soon as he reached if.” At 369, 1. 3, he again 

writes : .iAcif 0^,1 jl kSj » ‘‘And Malik Kamalu-d- 

din Gurg was killed by them as soon as he arrived there.” Dowson’s ver- 
qf Shese passages will be found at 204 and 208 infra* 
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in. 148, 7. 6. GMyaspur, Indarpat and Taluka. 

The name ‘ Ghiyaspur’ has fallen into oblivion, but it is what is now 
Icnown as ‘ Nizamu-d-din.’ Barani says that Nizamu-d-din Auliya resided 
at Ghiyaspur in his lifetime (396, 1. 11), and B. tells ns that the saint’s tomb 
is situated in Ghiyaspur. (I. 173=Tr. 236). The name may have been 
derived from Sultan Ghiyasu-d-din Balban, of whom Abul Fazl states 
that he also built a fort 4n Dehli. (lin, Tr. II. 279). Maghalpur (1. 7) is 
still the name of a village near Dehli and it is shown on the map prefixed 
to Thomas’s Chronicles. Taluka cannot be identified. 

III. 149, 1. 1. The Sultan thought that ‘Alau-d^din was so troubled 

by his wife and mother-in-law. 

jl 3 .>“*■ jl ^ ciU 221, 1. 2, 

The B. I. Text reads the sentence with a negative, which has been over- 
looked by Dowson or was dropped out in his manuscript. The context 
which follows shows that the particle cannot be dispensed with. It is stated 
only a few lines lower down, that “Alaa-d-din was averse to bringing the 
disobedience of his wife before the Sultan.” Jalalu-d-din did not know 
that ‘Alau-d-din was so “troubled by his wife.” The nephew had been 
ashamed to speak openly about his domestic unhappine.ss to his wife’s 
father. Nizamu-d-din Ahmad (T. A. 63, 1. 13) and F. (I. 94, 1.2f. f.) have 
paraphrased the sentence correctly and both explicitly state that ‘Alau-d- 
din had not dared to say anything about his griefs to the Sultan on 
account of the great ascendancy of the Malika-i-Jahan. 

III. 149, 1 . 13. He was afraid of the intrigues of the Malika-i-Jahan 
who had a great ascendancy over her father. 

Here, the mother is confused with the daughter, ‘ Father’ must be a 
slip for ‘ husband ’. The ‘ Malika-i-J ahan ’ ‘ Queen of the World ’ was the 
most honoured or most favoured wife of the Sultan and not his daughter. 
Vide 143 supra, where she is described as ‘‘ the mother of his children ” 
in Dowson’s own translation. 

III. 153, 1 . 16. He embarked on a boat at Dhamai and proceeded 
towards Karra. 

in the Text, 231, 1. 5. It is the ‘Hubhai’ of Thornton, who says 
that it lies on the route from Budaun to Dehli, sixty miles south-east of 
the latter. Lat. 28°-12'' N,, Long. 78°-16' E. It is now in AnupsKahr 
talhsil, Bulandshahr district, and lies between the two head-branches of 
the Chhoiya Nala or river. (I. G. XI. 341). In the Mn, the name is spelt 
Dambhai or Dhundai, (an older form of the name), and it is registered as 
a Mal^al in Sarkar Kol, Suba Agra. (Tr. II. 186). It is the Dibai of Gou" 
stable, PL 27. Dibai is now a station on the East Indian Railway, thirty- 
three miles north-east of ‘Aligarh. vr ■ ^ 

in. 154, t. 3 from foot. All ....began to repeed ike chapter [of the 

Quran] appropriate to namin sight of death. 

This is the uK •-> j** Sura-i-Tdsm, the thirty-sixth Chapter of the 
‘ goly Book* of the Muslinis. Moljehitiatad is sai4 to haye dasorihed it as 
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III 161, i 4 from loot* 



tlie “ Heart of tlie Quran.” (Sale’s Trans., SSONotel Herklots says tKat 
“ wlien, a person is about to die, any learned reader of tbc Quran is sent 
for and requested to read with a low voice tlio Sooriili~i'~i Aseen, iix 
order that ilio spirit of the man, by the hearing of the sound, may expe- 
,rience an easy death; for they (Muslims) conceive that the living princi- 
ples of the whole system become concentrated and shut up in the head, 
when death is the consequence.” (Qanoon-e-Islam. 2iid Ed. 277 and Note). 
III. 15S, 17. The Sultan took ' Alm-d-dln’s hand, and at tJiat moment, 
the stony-hearted traitor gave the fatal signal. 

As this rendering implies that it was ‘ Alau-d-din who gave the signal, 
it is misleading. F. (1.99,1.9 f. f.) and the C. ILL (III. 98) assert this posi- 
tively and itxdict ‘Alau-d-din, but all that Barani states here (234, 1. 3 f. t.) 
is -*•- J J > “ The signal of the stony-hearted traitors 

[in the plural] was translated into action.” A few lines lower down on 
this very page, he is more explicit and declares that it was Nusrat Khan, 
[and not ‘Aliiu-d-din], who was “the giver of the signal”, as Dowson 
himself puts it. He is called p\i- c>j,m jn the Text, 236, last line. 

HI. 155, 1. 8. Muhammad Salim a bad fellow of a bad family. 

^y. J-'la> Salj jj** 3 Jj” ^ 234, 1.31 f. “ Who was a common 

soldier and the son of a common soldier of low birth.” Such is the real 
meaning of and that is how it is explained by Ibn Batuta at 601, 603 
infra. Barani uses j/ 3 at p. 279, 1. 13 ; at p. 302, 1. 

3 f. f. and ololji; ....3 3 fU 3 J*!-' at p. 34, 1. 6. In the reign of 

Islam Shah, ^y* {lit. a single person) was used for a ‘ private’ (E. D.IV. 
430). Compare the Mughal AJidi or Yakka. The ‘ Mufrid’ was a ‘ private,’ 
a man belonging to the rank and file, the Tommy Atkins of those days. 
III. 161, 1. 4 from foot Drums were beaten, Kaibas were erected. 

Barani is describing what is called QMa means ‘dome, 

vault, areh, cupola.’ Shams describes these Qubhas as ‘ wooden pavilions 
hung with fine fabrics of different colours’. (T. F.Text. 88, 1. 3f.f.).“ When 
the Sultan returns from a journey”, writes Ibn Batuta, in his account of 
Muhammad Tughlaq, “the town [Dehli] is decorated, and wooden pavi- 
lions (v) are built several stories high and covered with silk cloths, and 
in each story are singing girls, wearing magnificent dresses and orna- 
ments, with dancing girls among them. In the centre of each pavilion 
is a large tank made of skins and filled with syrup water, from which all 

the people, natives or foreigners, may drink The walls of the streets 

which the Sultan passes, from the gate of the city to the gate of the 
palace, are hung with silk cloths.” (Gibb, Selections, 200-201 ; Defrdmery, 
III. 247), The custom of Cr* is thus described in the Tdju-l-Maddr. 
^ city [Dehli] was decorated like the garden of Iram and the gates 

walls were adorned with the gold tisSu'es of Chin and the brocades of 
^ Bf&m and triumphal arches were raised...... and the glittering of the light- 

, : tting of. the swords. . , . . .which were suspended round them inspired terror 



in tKe spirit ot tHe beKolder.” (E. D. IL 222). 

III. 165, 2. 22. The Sultan also looTeed askance at Mm. 

c^Xo yj ^ 3\ 3 (S3 3 '^^ 3 j' 0 ^^ ; 254 , 1 . 5 . TMa 
is tHe pHrase which is wrongly translated as “ people shut their eyes at 
him.” on 124 ante, q. v. my Note; F. paraphrases Barani’s expression by 
the words 3 3 jjf (1. 103, 1. 6 f. f.), i.e. ‘Alau-d-din felt that he was 

a man to be reckoned with, a man who might, one day, be dangerous as an 
adversary, Steingass says O-Sj; jl v’'—- or^^^l-^ v'-*- signifies ‘to 

fear, or be afraid of’. One of the many meanings of t>0 also, accord- 
ing to him, is ‘ to fear ’. Nizamu-d-din Ahmad roundly says that ‘Alau-d- 
din was jealous and afraid of Zafar Khan, (t: ^ 3 ^ (71, 1. 5). 

III. 166, 1. 1. Katlagh Khwdja, son of the accursed Zud. 

The name of Qutlugh Khwaja’s father was, as Dowson says, (ante, 
42 Note), Dua or Dawa. Wassaf calls him ‘Dua ’ and B. ‘ Dua Khan.’ (I. 
184=Tr. I. 250). He reigned from 1273 to 1306 A. 0. and is said, in the 
Mongol histories, to have “possessed himself of Ghazni, and from that 
stronghold as a base, to have made several expeditions into India and 
ravaged the Punjab and Sind at different times between 1296 and 1301 
A. 0.” (Ney Elias and Boss, Tr, Tarlkh-i-Bashldi, Introd. 35-36). 

* Qutlugh ’ as a word, is said in Turki dictionaries, to mean ‘ auspicious,’ 

‘ prosperous,’ ‘blessed.’ (Bloehmann, J. A. S. B. 1869, p. 211 Note). 

III. 166, 1. 2 from foot. 'Alau-d-din marched from Siri to Kili and 

there encamped. 

Dehli antiquarians are not agreed as to the site of Kili. Mr. Keene 
locates it about 10 miles north of the capital. (History of Hindustan, 
I. 76). Others identify it with what is now known as Khirki and which is 
marked as ‘ Kherhee ’ on the map of Dehli prefixed to Thomas’s Chroni- 
cles. Muhammad Tughlaq’s fortification called ‘ Jahanpanah’ is said by 
that eminent archaeologist to have “ formed an enceinte of five miles and 
to have enclosed the space from the Qutb, by Khirki (or Kherhee), 
Chiragh-i-Dehli and Shapuri (or Siri)”. (Op. Git. 261). The village of 
Khirki in Jahanpanah still exists and contains a fine mosque attributed 
to Jauna Shah, ie. Khan Jahan II,,Vazir of Firuz Tughlaq. In an old 
‘ Handbook for Delhi,’ written by Mr. Frederick Cooper in 1868, Kherliee 
or Khirki is located two miles N. B, of the Qutb. (p. 86). 

III. 167, 1. 6 from foot. The Mughals, thus on that day gained the 

advantage. ^ v: 

333 X 33 261, L 6. ‘ ^ ^ 

‘The Mughals were, by a trick, just able to carry on through tlid 
night-time,’ that is, they just managed, under the shades of night, to 
make a stand and cover their retreat. They 'cohtriv^, somehow, to 
escape without suffering a crushing defeat. Tjhey .did not “ gain the 
advantage,” as they are said to have beOii so diSdOiaSSE^ ti^gt fhey did not 
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III. 168, 1. 2. If fheir {tlm Mongols'] cattle refused to drink, they used 
to ask if they saw Zafar Khan. 

This savours more of folk-lore than of fact. It is exactly the old story 
about Riehard the Lion-hearted and the horses of the Saracens, which 
is told by the French chronicler, De Joinville. (Elliot’s Note, I. 532-3). 
Another close parallel is found much nearer home in an anecdote told by 
Scott Waring about the Mahrattas. “When a horse refused to drink and 
started at his own shadow, it was, say the Mahratta chronicles, a common 
joke among the MogKals to ask him why lie was afraid—. ‘One would think 
you saw Dhunnaji (Jadhav) in the water.’ ” (Quoted by Grant Duff, History 
of the Mahrattas, 179 note). Enlarging on His theme, Joinville further 
states that the name of the English king “acted as a powerful sedative 
upon the children of the Saracens.” There is a variant of this supple- 
mentary detail also in a Sindhi chronicle of the 17th Century. Mubarak 
Khan, the minister of the Jam Nanda, is there said to have so thoroughly 
subjugated the turbulent tribes of Kieh [Kej] and Makran and inspired 
such terror, that pregnant women miscarried if they heard of his 
approach, and the words ‘ Silence, the terrible chieftain is coming,’ were 
enough to stop the crying of a wayward child,” (Tr. Tarlkh4-Tdhiri, in 
B.D. I. 276). Still another arresting analogue, or rather, picturesque 
Oriental metaphor expressive of extreme fright, is to be found in one of 
the yarns spun by Manucci. He says of Buy Freired ’Andrade, (who was 
the Portuguese Governor of Ormuz in 1622 A . 0.) that “ among the Arab 
women of Muscat, it was customary to pronounce his name to pacify any 
restless or crying child and suppress and subdue the noise ”, (Storia, Tr. 
Irvine. III. 222). Lastly, Khwafi Khan tells exactly the same tale of the 
Mughal general, Aghar Khan. His name was such a terror among the 
Afghans, that mothers used to repeat it to frighten and send to sleep 
fra etious and weeping children. {MuntaVhdburl-Lubah, II. 246, 1. 7 f. f.). 
HI. 171, last line. Hamir Deo, grandson of PitTiaur a. 

The word used is ^ (Text, 272, 1. 2), which is often loosely employed 
for a distant descendant also. Hammira Deva was the son of Jaitraslnha, 
the son of Vagbhata orBahad, the son of Prahlada, the son of Vallapa, or 
Bilhap, the son of Qovindaraja, the [son or] grandson of Prithviraja. 
This is the pedigree given in the Hammira Malta Kavya, a Sanskrit epic 
composed in the reign of Viramadeva, To mar raja of Gwalior, by Naya- 
chandra Suri in the 15th’ century A. 0. (Y. J. Kirtane’s Ed. Introd. 
passim). and also are similarly used for ‘distant descendants ’. 
III. 174, 1. 10. Akat Khan rushed out of the tents and fled to Afghdnpur. 

Af ghanpur is said, at 235 infra, to have been three or four kos from 
Delhi, B. speaks of it as three or four kos from Tughlaqabad. (1. 224-=Tr. 
I. 300). A village named Aghwanpur still exists about five miles to the 
, south-east of Tughlaqabad, It is also mentioned in the Qirdnu-s-8'adain 
of Amir Khusrdu in juxtaposition with Tilpat, which lies about twelve 
miles of Delhi. (528 infra). Blochmann says ‘ Ikit Khan ’ meansthe ‘ Young 
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KHan.’ Mrs. Beveridge states tliat ‘Yigit’ signifies ‘yoaag’- (B- N. Tr. 16). 
ni. 174, footnote. Firishta says, each man filled Ms hag with sand 
and cast it into the trench (darra), which they call 
Bdran. 

■pirisHta’s own words are, (}-> U* J-’ (I- 108, 1. 10). 

“ They threw them into the valley, which is called Ban,” What F . really 
states is that the ‘ Darra’ or Valley was called ‘ Ran ’, not ‘Raran.’ Dowson 
appears to have understood the preposition Bd as a part of the place-name. 
His error is clearly shown by the following quotation from ‘Abul Fazl. 
He tells us in his narrative of Akbar’s siege of Ranthambhor that “Ban 
is the name of a high hill which overtops it, and people say that while 
all other forts are naked, this is mail-clad, because it is in the middle of 
the hill country.” (A. N. Text, II, 335; Tr. II. 490). And Jahangir writes 
thus in his ‘Memoirs’ : “There are two hills close to each other. They call 
one Ran and the other Thanbur. The fort is built on the top of Thanbur, 
and putting these two names together, they have called it Ranthambur. 

The hill of Ran is a specially strong fortress (in itself)^ and the 
nanfnrn /if thfi fort.ress deneuds unon the nossession of this hill.” {Tiizuk, 
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the post of tHe y (Chief Police Officer?) of Dehli in the reign of 
Jalalu-d-din Khalji. (I. 107, 1. 8 f. f.). Barani’s words really mean that 
he was ‘superintendent or manager of the lands’ in some district. 

J/ j*. looks like the name of a place and by a slight transposition of the 
diacritical points, may bo read as Ji>J Narnol. Narnaul is about 86 
miles south of Dehli, and we know that it was one of the districts 
usually included among the KMlisa, i. e. the Exchequer lands^ in the 
time of Akbar. (A.N.II. 199,Tr.II. 309). But Narnaul is always written 
with an alif by Barani and almost all other writers. I suggest that the 
right reading is J/j Eataul, a small town lying about fifteen'miles north- 
east of Dehli which still exists and is now included in the Baghpat tahsil 
of Mirat district. It is about 12 miles south of Baghpat town and 26 miles S. 
.W. of Meerut. Major Puller’s Ms. of the Barani’s TariJch also read the name 
as ‘Eataul’ and his rendering was ‘Superintendent of the Crown lands of 
Eataul’ (J. A. S. B. 1869, p. 216), though neither he, nor his editor and 
annotator, the learned Blochmann, could say where Eataul was. We know 
from Barani that Dehli and the Ganges-Jumna Dnab, together with part 
of what is now Northern Eohilkhand, were included in the KMlisa lands, 
i. e. lands which were managed by the Dlwan-i-Vizarat or Chief Eevenue 
Minister in Dehli through officials who were in direct relations with the 
peasants. Their proximity to the capital made this the most natural and 
convenient arrangement and we may he sure that Eataul was included 
in the KMlisa lands under ‘Alau-d-din. (T.P. 306, 1. 1. See also Moreland, 
A.S.N. I., 38). Hajji Dabir who had an excellent copy of Barani’s Chron- 
icle also reads ‘Eataul.’ 0 * J/j (Z. W. 804, 1.7). 
in. 176, I- 7 from foot. There was an ‘Ahci {descendant of ‘Ali) 

in Dehli who was called the grandson of the 
8 Mh Najaf. 

This is a crabbed and doubtful passage and the popular designation 
of the unfortunate Sayyadzada is written in all sorts of ways by the 
later compilers. The T. A. says that he was known as the ‘ Muhtasib ’ 
(84, 1. 10). P.’s reading is ‘ Shahinshah’ (1. 107, last line), and B. 
styles him (I. 193 = Tr. I, 260). These are due to copyists’ 
blundering attempts to correct what they did not understand. It seems to 
me that the reading in the B. I. Text of Barani ^ ‘ Descendant 

of the Shah-i-Najaf ’ is correct as well as straightforward and there need 
be no difficulty in accepting it. ‘Shah-i-Najaf’ is ‘Ali, the son-in-law of 
the Arabian Prophet. He lies buried at Najaf, which is about a hundred 
miles south of Baghdad, and four miles westward of the ruins of Kufa, 
in the mosque of which town he was assassinated. The Mashhad or shrine 
of ‘Ali at Najaf is said to have been built about 175 H. Kerbela, the 
Mausoleum of his son Husain, is eight leagues north' of Kufa and marks 
the site of the battle in which Husain was slain, with nearly all his 
family. (Le Strange, L. E. C. 76-78). Beale tells us that Shah ‘Abbas the 
Great went on pilgrimage to tha tomb of the ‘ Shah-i-Najaf ’ in 1C®2 H* 





'tlie' Jastice-sprea'ding sovereign" Nadir of- tlie- country of Iran/’"' -Sir;, 
Wolseley Haig, as nsnal, follo-ws 'F. and avers that the ‘Alawi Had ‘*tlie sug- 
gestive name of ShaMnskali^^ (C. H. I. III. 104), but 8haMnsMih have 
no real application here and looks like an ignorant emendation of 
'Qrandson of the Shah,^ which seems prima fack^ mnch more appro- 
priate and preferable, as the poor ‘Alwi descended from a daughter 
of iltntmish. Hajji Dabir says he was known as * Son of the 

daughter of the Shah ^ (805, L 3), A noble named Qatbu-cl-din ^Alawi, 
who adhered faith fnlly to the sons of Jalalu-d-din Khalji after the down- 
fall of the dynasty, is mentioned at 161 ante. (Text, 246, 1. 11 and 251, 1. 6). 
HI. 177, 1 S. Malih H:amtdu<hdm ....Amir-kKoli loeni into the dty. 

The T. A. reads this as Amtr4’Kui (74, 1. 12) and is followed by B. (I. 
194, 1. 4), who says that Hamldu-d-din held the office of Chief 
of the Streets though Eanldng speaks of him as ‘Amir-i-Koh’ in his trans- 
lation (I. 261), probably because he could make nothing of But the 

Tarlhh4^MiihdrahsTiaki says of the Sayyad Sultan, ‘Alaii-d-din ‘Alam 
Shah that Ke gave the office of ^Shahna^ (Chief of Police) of Dehli to one of 
his hrothers-in-law, and that of ‘ Amir-i-Kui ’ (Prefect of the Eoads) to the 
other. The two men quarrelled in his absence and the latter was put to 
death at the instigation of the ShaJina, upon which the inhabitants rose in 
revolt and killed the Shahna^ (E.D.I V. 87, q. v. my note). ‘ Amir4-Kul ' may 
be right. 

HI. 177, h 7. They proceeded towards the gate of Bhandar-hal. 

Sic also in the 0. H. I. III. 105, but it has no meaning and tlie correct 
name is, most probably, Bliadrakali, one of the names of the goddess 
Tiiirorn, fi.nllArl Mava. Bhavanl, Kali, ctc. The name 
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in. 180,1. 6 . 



This rendering of ^ by ‘ Blessed City ’ is equivocal and not unlikely 
to be misunderstood. It means only ‘ auspicious city ’ and is nothing more 
than an honorific epithet of Delhi. Haj ji Dabir states, on the authority of 
Husam Khan’s Tdbaqat-i-BaMdurshaU, that Ulugh Khan was poisoned 
while returning from Ranthambhor to Delhi. (Z, W. 811, 1. 11). 
in. 180, 1. 1. NoWes dared not speak aloud even in the largest palaces. 

284,1. 11. Barani is 

notspeaking of ‘ large palaces ’ in general, but of the Palace built by ‘Alau- 
d-din for himself in Siri, which was known as the Hazdr Situn, ‘ The Thou- 
sand-pillared,’ because it possessed a capacious Hall of Audience which had 
an indefinitely large number of columns. Muhammad Tughlaq raised 
another Eaear-Situn m Jahinpanah, which Ibn Batuta describes as “ an 
immense chamber called ' Thousand Columns ’, the pillars of which were 
of varnished wood and supported a roof painted in the most admirable 
style.” (612 infra). Abul Fa^l also says of Muhammad Tughlaq that he 
“raised a lofty pile with a thousand columns of marble in the New City 
which was founded by him.” {Ain, Tr. II. 279). ‘Abut Fazil’s description 
is evidently ‘embroidered.’ The Hazdr-Situn of ‘Alau-d-din is fre- 
quently mentioned in Dowson’s own translation of Barani’s history. (209, 
222 infra). It is also referred to by F. (1. 112). The ruins of the Eazar- 
Sitiin of Muhammad Tughlaq can be still seen S.W, of Jahanpanah. The date 
of its completion, 727 A.H., is recorded in Badr-i-Ghach’s Arabic chrono- 
gram, ‘Enter then Her gates.’ (B. I. 222 = Tr. I. 296). Recent 

excavations at the Bijaya Mandal in Old Dehli have brought to light the 
stone bases of the pillars of Muhammad Tughlaq’s Eazdr-Sitiin. 

HI. 180, 1. 6. Ee prohibited wine-drinking and wine-selling, as also 
the use of beer and intoxicating drugs. 

The word rendered as ‘ beer’ is (Bagni or Bugni). It is defined 
in the Burhand-Qjdtjf a and other Persian lexicons, as a kind of light or 
unintoxicating wine, which is placed by the theologians in the same cate- 
gory as Nabldh, an unfermented infusion of dates, raisins etc., which 
can be lawfully imbibed by the orthodox. (Hughes, Diet, of Islam, s. v. 
Nabidh). But Steingass says that ‘ Bagni ’ is malt liquor or beer, and that 
‘ Bagni-i-arzan ’is beer made from millet. In that case, it would be the same 
as or very similar to ‘Beer made from barley’. ‘Alau-d-din, inspired 
by a recent convert’s burning zeal for ‘ total prohibition,’ appears to have 
classed Bagni with the unlawful and intoxicating drinks and gone 
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furtKer than the tHeologiaas. 

III. 182, Z. 9 from foot. From the Khuta to the Balahar. 

Blochmann was puzzled by the first of these words. He thought that 
it was the Arabic ‘a fine strong man.’ Steingass states that the 
primary meaning of the word is ‘ a limber twig’ and the secondary sense 
‘a corpulent man, yet handsome and active.’ But ‘Khut’ is admittedly 
used by Barani for ‘a landowner, village head-man or sammdar,^ ani it 
is not easy to understand the transition of meaning and say how a 
‘limber twig’ or ‘corpulent man’ could have come to denote ‘a rural 
chief or land-holder.’ The fact seems to be that Khuf. is, just like 
Balahar, one of the numerous vernacular vocables which Barani 
interlards so freely with his Persian. It seems to have nothing to do with 
the Arabic and the phonetic resemblance is purely accidental. 
Landholders called ‘Khots’ are to be found still in Gujarat and the 
Dekkan. The word may be derived from the Sanskrit Kiita, ‘ chief, 
head.’ The village headman is called GramaMiita in more than one 
grant of the Kings of Valabhi. ‘Grama’ means ‘village’ and ‘Kuta’ 
(or Kuda), ‘ chief, leader ’. Compare the dynastic title Eashfrakida. (Bom. 
Gaz, I., 1. 82, 119. See also H. M. H. I., 1. 157, III. 460). Another possible 
derivation is from Mahratti, Khetcf, field. 

Mr. W. H. Moreland upholds Blochmann’s hypothetical derivation, but 
his conjecture or assumption that “ the Arabic Khut passed from Delhi to 
the Dekkan ” at the time of 'Alau-d-din’s conquest and became naturalis- 
ed there as ‘ Khot ’ (A. S. M. 1. 226) seems to be largely invalidated by the 
fact that Gramakuta, of which ‘Khot’ looks like a short or decapita- 
ted form, was the designation of the village headman or landowner 
even in the seventh century. He does not lead any historical evi- 
dence to support the conjecture and the linguistic argument by which he 
seeks to reinforce it appears to me to be untenable. He lays great stress 
on the point that ‘‘ Barani writes the word with two Arabic letters, and 
this fact makes its derivation from any Sanskritie language highly 
improbable.” {Ibid, 225). This argument is easily answered. In the first 
place, it is exceedingly doubtful if ^ is an ‘ Arabic letter’ at all. 
All the Arabic and Persian grammarians include only eight signs of 
their alphabet in this category, viz. Budauni 

also gives exactly the same list of Arabic letters. (II. 307, Tr. 316). Khd (r) 
is even called the Persian IEl, in Kichardson’s Dictionary. 

But granting that Q is an Arabic letter and that h’j*- contains two of them, 
it would be easy to show that this does not at all preclude the possibility 
of its ‘‘derivation from a Sanskritie language”. There are several words 
in Arabic which are spelt with two of these letters and yet are de- 
monstrably loan-words, vocables which are derived from Sanskrit, Greek 
or I^tin. Witness the following: ) ■ 

Stable; Astrolabe; Patriarch; J'^or 4^ 
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111 . 185 , 1 . 2 . 



ColocyntE; oVJ* (Gr. THeriaEon) ; (Gr. Keration) ; Qaintal, 
(foom. Lat. Centiitn); (Qr. Parakletos) ; (Qr. Khkrtes, 

leaf of papyrus) Paper. £ (Sanslr. Chaturanga); (L&t. Veterr 
narius); (Qr. NapEtE, Zend. Napta); ,*d5l (Gr. Klima), 

and are examples of loan-words wEieh Eave one Arabic letter. 

I am aware tEat the derivation of ‘Khot’ from Kuta is not without 
difficulties, but in any ease, it seems to me fairly certain that the word is 
not of Arabic origin and that it did not “ pass from Dehli to the Dekkan” 
in the 14th Century. 

in. 183, l. W. Sharaf Kai, NUh-ivazir , rigorously enfoy'cedTiis denuinds. 

In the Manuscript belonging to Major Puller, the sobriquet is written 
Qaini and Blochmann had no doubt that it was correct. (J. A. S. B. 
1870, p. 8 and note). Elsewhere in the Bibl. Ind. Text of Barani, (337, 11. 
4 and 5), Sharaf is styled ‘ Qaini’ and the identical spelling is found in 
Hajji Dabir. (Z. W. 824, 1. 16). A man named Abu Ibrahim Qaini was 
theKadkhuda (Steward or Manager) of Khwaja Ahmad Hasan Maimandi, 
the Vazir of Mahmud of Ghazna, and another called Abu Muhammad 
Qaini was his secretary. (Baihaqi, Text, 178 ; E. D. II. 70-1). Qain and 
Tun are the chief cities of Quhistan. The district is also known as ‘ Xabas 
and Tim.’ Qain is marked in Bartholomew’s Every Man’s Library Atlas, 
Map. 45. Lat. 33° N., Long. 59° E. Qaini is, most probably, right. 

III. 184, 1 . 21. The glorification of Islam is a duty and contempt of 
religion is vain. 



>^1 Cf? J <^“1 jy/ p P', 290, 1. 6 f.f. The isafats 

have been read wrongly and the real meaning consequently obscured. 

What the Qazi really says is that the humiliation of the Zimmi and the 
throwing of the dirt (Eecte, spittle, iSp) by the tax-collector into his 
mouth redounds to “ the honour of the Eeligion of Islam which is true 
and to’ the degradation of the Creed which is false, viz. the Creed of the 
Hindus.” There is a parallel expression in ‘Utbi which is so striking 
that it may bear quotation. After describing the crushing defeat of Trilo- 
chanapala by Mahmud near Nandana in 1013 A.C., he writes : “ Slaves 
were so plentiful that they became very cheap and men of respectability 
in their native land were degraded to the possession of slaves of common 
shopkeepers. But this is the goodness of 6od,\oho bestows honour on His 
own religion and degrades infidelity.” (B. D. II. 39). ) 

III. 18S, 1 . 2. Kari (house-tax) and Chari (pasture-tax)- 


as *>jj' mi i.e. (Ground-rent, Bent of land by which the owner 
makes n profit). (Text, 375, 1. 13 ; 363 Mfra). B. speaks of this ‘Ghari ’ as 
identiral with the ♦“'» ‘ House-tax’ and of ‘ Oharai * as the same as the 
‘Cattle-tax’ of later reigns. (1. 228, 237»Tr. 1. 305, 316), : 


The first word is variously spelt as (SJ- tSjr~ but there can b 
little doubt that it should be pronounced Chari, from the Hindi jt 

house, residence. Sbams-i-Siraj gives its Persian and Arabic svnonvm 



III. 188, 1. 4. Extortion J punish with the torture of the pincers and 
the stick. 

j ; 296, 1, 4. “ I exact all moneys 3ue to tKe 

state witH pincers and tHe stick.” ^11" JU (Joes not mean ‘ extortion,’ but 
tlie taxes, revenue cesses, and all moneys or arrears due to tbe State from 
th'e cultivator, tax-collector, fief-holder or any other individual. The words 
and occur frequently in Barani’s History (107, 1, 8; 418, 

1. 4; 480, last line; 574, 1. 20) for ‘demand, exaction, mode of re- 
covering moneys’, and also ‘arrears diie’. Dowson renders the phrase 
as ' heavy demands and oppressive exactions of the revenue’ in 
the third of these passages. (243 infra). In the second, ^ s yihu 
can only mean “ Ledgers of Outstmidings due and of Eevenue and Expendi- 
ture.” It has been the universal practice of Oriental as well as Occidental 
administrations to regard all debts due to the State as the first charge on 
the assets of the individual who was liable for them, and it was customary 
to spare no coercive measures and no mode of punishment in recovering 
and exacting the very last denier from a debtor or defaulter. Mahmud 
Ghaznavi and many other princes had been as inhuman as ‘ Alau-d-din and 
made as cruel use of the whip, the pincers and the rack to enforce their 
claims. (Baihaqi, Text, 146). The only new thing about his proceedings 
was that he avowed and flaunted his barbarity with such a flamboyant 
disregard of law as well as equity, that even Barani has punctuated the 
report of his speeches with marks of horror and amazement. 

111. 193, 7. 12. In the country dependent on the New Citys half the 
Sultan’s portion {of the produce) was to be taken in 
grain. In Jhain also, and in the villages of Jhain 
stores were to be formed^. 

The New City, y jf^, stands here not for Siri, but for the ‘ New Town ’ 
founded by 'Alau-d-din wear Jhain. Barani means that the grain col- 
lected in this ‘ New City ’ and its dependent villages was to be stored in 
granaries in the district itself, so as to be easily available for conveyance 
to Dehli in time of need, Barani has said before that when Ulugh Khan 
died, ‘Izzu-d-din Bur Khan became Vazir of the New City, Shdhr-i-Nau, 
(near Jhain), and that the tribute of the ‘ New City ’ was assessed, by actual 
measurement, at a certain rate per ftiswa, i.e. l/20th of a Bingha, just as in 
the environs of the Capital. (188 supra). This leaves no doubt that the 
‘ New City ' of this passage is the ‘ Shahr-i-Nau’ near Jhain and not Sin. 
Ill, 195, 1. 3 from foot If in such a season, any poor reduced person 

went to the market and did not get assistance, 
3 i jl (pljt 3 

(^aW cdail* « 41. jJi 1^1 jy. 009, 1. 3. ‘‘ And if in yearsdf deficient 
rainfall, any indigent dr old and feeble persons were trodden under the 
feet [and’ killed] on account of the rush of the .popniaee and if adequate 
arrsmgements were not made in regard to the: due proportion or average 
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III. 201, 1. 12, 


oi people allowed to enter inside tlie marSet.” , , • t, z. 

111197 ? 4 from foot. Thatoneortwohorsememcouldtteoytne necK 

and bring in ten Mughal prismers and one 
Musalmnn hm'seman would drive a Mmdred 
Mughalsbefot'ehim. 
ji. jij- JL.- i JJjW 

oJi j L .'i 320, 1. 7. “ That one Doaspah [the groom or follower 
who ik the second, spare or relay horse and was paid only seventy-eight 
tangas per annum] would bring in ten Mughals, having thrown a rope 
round their necks, and a single Musalman trooper would drive 

a hundred Mughal horsemen before him.” This papage is important 
in connection with the real meaning of the word Doaspa. -tt® 
placed here evidently in a much lower grade than the the fully- 

equipped horseman, (or It is clear from what Barani says that 

this 'Doaspa’ was only a follower, lightly armed, a sort of adjunct or 
attendant of the ;Sw«:dr. He was probably the groom who led the spare horse, 
the sumpter or relay. In that ease, there should be no difficulty in under- 
standing why the ‘ Doaspa ’ was to be paid only 78 tangas, while the allow- 
ance of the Suwar, Murattab or fully-equipped trooper was 234 ^f^gas. 
It would seem that the Yak-aspa or ‘one-horse trooper was paid 156 
tangas. Barani does not make any specific reference to the allowance of the 
Yak-aspa, but Firishta explicitly states that ‘Alau-d-din fixed three scales 
of or soldier’s pay : First class, 234 Tangas ; Second, 156 T angas, and 
Third, 78 Tangas. (1. 114, 1. 17). I take the meaning to be that the Murattcd> 
with two horses was in the First class, the Yak-aspa or trooper with one 
horse in the Second, and the Doaspa or the groom who led the relay in the 
Third. It is possible that the meaning of the word ‘Doaspa’ in the 
days of ‘Alau-d-din, or as used by Barani, was very different to what it 
was in those of Akbar. If this interpretation is accepted, the paradoxical 
statement at p. 192 ante, (g. v. Dowson’s Note on 625-6 infra) , explains 
itself and becomes perfectly intelligible. 

in. 201, 1. 12. He was to come to an arrangement and retire lest 

Laddar Deo should get the better of him. If he could 
not do this, he was for the sake of his own name and 
fame, to bring the Bai to Dehli. 

ojT 3 y ^ i 

J*JL. Ij t^lj; 327, 1. 5, “And do not insist that Laddar Deo should 
wait upok thee and do not bring the Rai [Laddar Deo] along with thee to 
Delhi, for the enhancement of thy own fame and glory.” 

‘Alau-d-din appears to have been alluding to what had been done 
in the expedition of the preceding year. Kifur had then compelled 
Sam Deva to accompany him to Dehli and ‘Alau-d-din had had to 
send that ruler back to Deogiri after a six months’ detention in the 
capital. Before despatching him on this second expedition, the, ^Itau 
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speeially wArne3 Kafur against the repetition of such impolitic pro- 
ceedings. ' 

At p. 389, 1. 4, Barani again uses this phrase, Jy. A'* O' j ^tjj 
Xa*T j > an3 Dowson correctly renders it thus : “ All the Rais and Muqad- 
of the country waUed upon him.” (214 infra). Elsewhere, Bai’ani 
says, •’A Ij jl 3 ^ f!j (223, 1- 7). “ Ram Deo came in and 
made his submission ” to ‘Alau-d-din. (150 an<e). 

HI. 201> 2. 17. Malik Naib Kafiir ...... marched to Bcibari, a village 

in the ft ef of the Malik. 

Rapri has disappeared from most of our modern maps, but it was a 
place of considerable importance in the old days, on account of its com- 
manding one of the fords on the Jumna. (Elliot, Races. I. 25). It is frequent- 
ly mentioned in the Tarlkh-i-Mub&rakshdhi, (B.D.IV^. 47, 64, 65, 68) and 
also in the Bdbur-ndina. {Txms. 523, 581, 582, 598,643). Is is now a rained 
village, about forty-four miles south-west of Mainpuri town in the Shikoh- 
abad tahsil of Mainpuri district. (I. G. XXI. 236). It was near Chandawar, 
another old town which has sunk into insignificance and been supplanted 
by Piritzabad. Lat. 26°-58'’ N., Long. TA-SB' B. (I.G. XIII. 34). 

HI. 202, 1. 9. When Malik Kdfiir arrived in Tilang, he found the towns 
and villages in his way laid waste. 

2.1 A" 3 '•ri' i *^^“5 329,1. 8. The towns and villages 

were looted, sacked and devastated by the invading host with a view to 
inspire terror, and not ‘ laid waste ’ by the people of those parts. P. says 
that when Kafur arrived at Indur on the frontiers of Tilang, he gave 
orders “for plundering and ravaging the country and killing and enslav- 
ing the inhabitants, who were plunged thereby into indescribable conster- 
nation.” (I. 119, 1. 4). 

HI. 204, last line, ffe was desirom that all the business of the state 
should be concentrated in one office, and under the 
officers of that office', and that the control of all 
matters should, be in charge of men of his oicn race 
{Zdt). 

Barani’s meaning seems to be that ‘Alau-d-din wanted all power to 
revert to and be concentrated solely in. his own house or family and the 
slaves of his own house, 3 jl ^ 

jl (p. 334, 1. 9 f. f.) and that the control of all matters relating to 
political administration should be vested in his own individual person. 

jiAt 3 3 3 ' ' 

The real sense seems to be that the protracted exercise of despotic 
power had unhinged the balance of ‘Alau-d-din ’s mind. He had become 
intolerant of advice or counsel, and had ousted all his wise old counsellors 
in favour of incapable and obsequious minions. wmted to gather Rjto 

his own hands the threads of all administrative , authority even to the 
smallest detail and establish a Dictatorship. . . 

ni.lde, h l2. ~m'sturliamesimhamn)ir 0 houtin ihecity. 
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m. 206, 1. 12. 


U.^ -'t" >■»; 336, 1. 5, according to Richard- 

son, means ‘license, licentious men’. Hughes defines ‘ Ibahiyah ’ as“ a sect 
of libertines who consider all things lawful”. (Dictionary of Islam, s. v.). 
R. informs us in his paraphrase of the passage that these ‘Ibahatian’ 
belonged to a society of which the members, males and females, used to 
assemble on a certain day every year and indulge in promiscuous sexual 
intercourse. (1. 120, 1. 8 f. f.). For this explanatory gloss, he is indebted to 
Amir Khusrau, who writes thus of the ' A&hah-i-Ibaliat ’ of ‘Alau-d-din’s 
days: “ It was discovered that among these shameless wretches, mothers 
had cohabited with their own sons and aunts (mothers ’ sisters) with their 
nephews, that the father had taken his daughter for his bride and there 
had been connection between brothers and sisters ”. {Khazainurl-Futuh, 
Text, 21, 1. 7 ; Tr. 12). Prof, fllahib thinks that the reference is to the 
Ism'aili heretics and he may be right, as they are “ indiscriminately called 
Qarmatians.Batinis, Maiahidas and even Mazdakians'm Persian literature.” 
(Browne, h. H. P. I. 172, 312), Shahrastani notes that in Khurasan, the 
‘ Bat.iniyas’ were known as ‘ Ta'alimites ’ and ‘ Malahida’, but in ‘Iraq as 
‘ Qarkmita’ and ‘ Mazdakis’. eoa JS/ahfl?, Ed. Cureton. 147, 

1. 8. See also Houtsma, B. L, I. 670). The last designation indicates that 
they were accused, wrongly or rightly, of holding the abominable com- 
munistic doctrines associated with the name of the heresiarch Mazdak. 
As the Ism'ailis claimed to have been emancipated by their gospel from 
the obligation to observe the moral and religious code of Islam, they were 
believed by their detractors to be capable of every kind of wickedness and 
dissolute antiaomianism and accused of “permitting marriages within the 
prohibited degrees and practising incest in their secret assemblies.” M. 
Clement Huart assures us that towards the end of his career, Qarmat did 
demand from his followers community of wives and property. (Houtsma, 
E. I. II. 246), The 2ikris and Blaulais of Makran and Chitral are 
Ism'ailis and they have also been accused, by their enemies, of incestuous 
practices. (1. G. Vll. 291). In the FutiiJidt-i-Firuzshdhi, the Tbafiatian 
and Malahida are mentioned in juxtaposition and almost assimilated 
together and their real or alleged orgies of lust and libidinous excess are 
described iu almost identical terms. (368 infra). 

presents greater difficulty and Bloehmann confessed that he 
could make nothing of the word. (J. A. S. B. 1870, p. 51 note). I venture 
to suggest that the * dal ’ should be read as a ‘ ra ’ and that the right lection 
is 0^* Jil. I suggest that the reference is to the Borahs who are a branch of 
the Ism'ailis. They also are reckoned by the Sunnis among the Bcifizis, i.e. 
Heretics. They belong, in fact, to the Musta'alian division of the Ism'ailis 
or ‘ Sect of the Seven ’ and are a sub-division of the MalaMda, with whom 
the Ibdhatidn are associated and identified by Sultan Firuz. Just as ‘Utbi 
charges Daud of Multan with imiat (283, 1, 1 f.f.) and Ibnu-l-Athir with 
nUd {Kamil, Bulak Ed., IX. 64, 1. B. D. II. 248), so Borahgan and 
fbdhatian ape here bracketed together by Barani. The lawg pf Baapriagb, 
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283' 


ill* 209i i., 8 from loot 


divorce and irslieritaiieej etc. of the Borahs areopposerl, in several points^; 
to those of the Sunnis. They have also cut down the five daily prayers 
which are obligatory on all Sunnis practically to three. They pray also like 
all Shfas with their arms straight by their side, while the Sunnis do so 
with the arms folded.' (Eiithoven, Tribes and Castes of Bombay. II. 226). 
TheFatimide or Ism‘alli Khalif Mustansir who reigned from 1036-1094 A, 
0. had' two sons, Musthdi and Nizar. Their rival claims divided, the sect ' 
into two rival branches, a Western (Egyptian or North African) and an 
Eastern (Persian and Syrian). The Borahs belong to the former or Musta- 
‘aliaii section, the Khojas or followers of HasairhSabbali to the latter or 
Nizarian. (L. H. P. II. 199, 204, 210, 460). Aceording to the traditional 
history of the sect, ‘Abdulla, their first Pa «, Missionary or Apostle, is 
said to have landed at Cambay in A.H. 460—1067 A. 0, and a second 
propagandist named Muhammad ‘Aii to have arrived in 532 ]:L=1137 A, 
C. (Enthoven. loc. cit ; Houtsma, E. I., 1. 738-9 ; J. B. B, R. A. S. New Series, 
IX, 1933, pp. 42,45). Ibn Batnta met at Gandhar near Broach the wealthy 
Musalman shipowner Nakhoda Ibrahim, the son of Khoja Bohra. (De- 
freinery, IV. 68). Both these sects were persecuted by Aurangzeb as heretics. 
HI. 207, L I from foot. This eunuch and minion had the chief place 

in Ms regards, 

Ij J; 368, 1. 7. ‘And in the heart 

(or mind) of that eunuch and catamite, the desire of becoming the Head 
[of the State] was implanted’ [or became fixed]. P. (I. 122, 1, 5 f.f.) says of 
Kaffir that “ the vain ambition of imperial sway had taken root in his head”. 
3y .ikJl iTj- <^1. Elsewhere, Barani states of Malik Nizamu-d- 

dm, the minister of Mu'izzu-d-din Kaiqubad who aspired like Kaffir, to 
the throne, that h (T. P. 132, 1. 2) and 

Dowson’s paraphrase is “His head was filled with ambitious designs.” 
(126 ante). 

III. 208, 1. 2. Their feud involved the whole state. 

c-U. ji dU. jksi , j 398, 1. 9. It did not merely 

mtjolce the whole state. It uprooted and brought about the fall of the 
dynasty. “And the gist of it all is that the overthrow of the Kingdom of 
‘Alau-d-din resulted from the feud between them.” 

HI. 299, Z, 8 from foot. iVliile he was thus engaged in endeavouring 

to remove all the family of late Sultan. 

In this connection, Barani mentions a curious and interesting detail, 
which is left out by Dowson in the translation. He informs us that 
Kaffir used to retire after business-hours to the ‘ Khurramgah which had 
been erected for him on the terrace of the Hasdr-Situn palace and play 
Kodis ” there with other eunuchs. >! 

(375. 1. 1) . In the corresponding passage, the T, A. (86,1. 1 f- f-) and P. 

(1. 124. 1. 1) employ the phrase A explain that. Chaupar is a 

game akin to l!^ard or Backgammon and % modo of gambUng. The gam^ 



of ‘ Ciiaupar ^ is 'described in the 3m,, .. (Tr. 1. 803-4). It , seems to me that 

Barani is referring not to Chaupar, but to tbe old Hindu game of 
PaeTiisi whiehi was then in much greater vogue and is also more ancient. 
It is necessary to make use of * Cowrie shells ’in playing Puctesi, but this is 
not the case with CJiaupar. (Herklots, Qanoon-i-Islam, Ed. Crooke, 333-4). 
The great antiquity otPacUsi is proved by the fact that it is represented 
in a painting in the A janta caves. (Bom. Gaz. XII. 528). 

Hi. 211, 1. 2. Sultan Kutbwd-dln .. — ascended the throne in ike 
year in E. 

The correct year is that given by Amir Khusrau, 716 H. (657 infra). 
The date of his assassination is given by P. as 5th Rab'iu-l-awwal, 721 H. (I. 
128, 1. 13 f. f.). But there can be no doubt that the year is wrong and that 
the event took place in 720 H., as the T. A. (95, 1. 13) and B. (I. 216 = Tr. 
290 and 221 = Tr. 296) state. The error is due to Pirishta having 
followed Barani, in post-dating the death of ‘Alau-d-din by a year. That 
Saltan died on the 7thi or 8th Shawwal, 715 H. Kafur was murdered 
35 days later, i.e. about the 12th or 13th of 2i-l-q‘ad, 715 H., and Qutbu-d- 
din, after acting as regent for about two months, ascended the throne on 
24th Muharram, 716 H. (567 infra). He ruled for four years and four 
months altogether, as P. himself avers. (I. 130, 1. 4). The true date of his 
assassination must therefore be 5th Bab'i I. 720, not 721 H. Again, as 
Khusrau’s usurpation endured for only four months and some days, the 
accession of Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlaq could not have taken place later than 
1st Sh‘aban, 720 si. 

The numismatic evidence on the point is decisive and the coins provide 
a continuous and irrefragable chain or series of dates for determining 
the chronology. The latest coins of ‘Alau-d-din are dated in 716 H, All 
the known coins of Shihabu-d-din ‘Umar exhibit the identical year. The 
earliest coins of Qutbu-d-din Mubarak were struck in 716 H., the latest in 
720 H. All the monetary issues of Nasiru-d-din Khusrau bear the date 
720 H., which is also the year inscribed on the money put forth by the 
founder of the House of Tughlaq in the initial year of his reign. (See 
H. K. Wright, I. M. 0. II. 41-47 ; Coinage and Metrology of the Sultans of 
Dehli, 112-115 ; Thomas, 0. P. K. D. 158, 176-192). 

P. (1. 129, 1. 4 f .f.), misled by the author of the Tarlkh-i-Mukarakshdhi 
(Test 92, II. 2 and 12), fixes the accession of Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlaq on 
Saturday, 1st Sh'aban 721 H. but 1st Sh’aban 721 H. corresponded to 
Wednesday, 26th August 1321 A. 0. The correct date must be 1st Sh'aban 
720 H. Its Julian synchronism was Saturday, 6th September 1320 A. 0. 
Barani explicitly states that the battle between Khusrau and Qhazi 
Malik was fought after the Nimas-i-digar on a Friday. (420, 1. 9). The 
week-day on which the accession took place must have therefore been a 
Saturday. The T. A. gives the year of Tughlaq I’s accession correctly as 
720 H. (96, 1. 13). 

IH. 212, 1 , 2 item foot. The wages of tabourets ros# tvaenty-fhae per 
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cent, and servants who had received ten or 
twelve tangas now got seventy or eighty, 

^ i 385, 1. 5. “ The wages of labour grew 
from one to four”, i. e. rose four hundred per cent and not twenty-five 
only. What follows about the corresponding increase in the allowances of 
domestic servants from ten or twelve tangas to seventy or eighty tangas may 
be also urged in support of the contention that such is th& literal meaning 
of Barani’s words, though both these averments are obvious solecisms or 
exaggerations. Like many other old authors and orators, Oriental as well as 
European, Barani sometimes indulges in hyperbolical expressions. For 
instance, he talks light-heartedly of a ‘ten times’, a ‘hundred times’ or 
even of a ‘ thousand times ’ increase (30, 1. 10; 130, 1. 18; 568, 1. 6 f, f.) 
and ‘ a hundredth part’ or ‘a thousandth part of this or that. (482, 499, 
554, 556). But such comparisons should not be understood literally. 
They are only stock phrases or similes employed for capturing the 
attention or imagination of the reader or hearer. The author himself 
would probably be the first to disown any intention of formulating arith- 
metically correct equations. 

III. 214, 1. 3. An army was sent to put down the revolt of Alp Khan 
who had slain Kamdlu-d-dln Gary. 

This is putting the saddle on the wrong horse. 

. 388, 1. 10. It was 

not Alp Khan who “ had slain Eamalu-d-din Gurg ”. He had been slain 
by the machinations of Kaffir, and his followers or partisans revolted, 
because ‘Alau-d-din had unjustly put Alp EDhan to death. Kamalu-d-din 
had been appointed Governor of Gujarat in place of Alp Khan after this 
murder and so when he went there, Alp Khan’s adherents refused to 
recognise him and ultimately slew him. 

III. 215, 1. 2. Deogir had been taken possession of by Ear pal Dao and 
Bdm Deo. 

So also in the B. I. Text, 389, 1. 13. But it is frequently corrupt and 
wrong, as Blochmann has shown in his notes to Major Puller’s Trans- 
lation. (J. A. S. B. 1870, pp. 3, 28, 37, 39, 50). Dowson also remarks that it 
is very faulty, (97 ante). Rama Deva had died at some time during the 
reign of ‘Alau-d-din. Harapala was the son-in-law of Sama Deva and 
the conjunction or wav between the two names in the text must be an 
error of the copyist who has inadvertently dropped ^^•1'*. 

Ill, 217, 1. 4. Malik Shahtn one of his vile creatures. 

There is no warrant in the text for such detraction and defamation. 
What Barani says is that Malik Shahin was the Sultan’s father-in-law. 
•»i: il eilU; 395 , 1 , 5 f. f. Elsewhere, Barani says that S^jar, 

who was given the title of Alp Khan was the Sultan’s jr^i tte son of 
his father4a-law, «.e., wife’s brother (Text, 242, 1. 7ji'157 mprd}sad that 
Jalaln-d-din was ‘Alau-d-din’s (378 1. 6)., Dowson or his Ms. must 
hltye wadveil^Btly (mfused 
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111.218, Z. 9. A Gujarati named Tauba was supreme in his palace 

and this lotc-horn bhandtcould call the nobles by the name 

of loife or mother/ 

The name is probably VThobo wMeli I have often heard in Kathia- 
wad. It is not easy to say what/ calling the nobles by the name of wife 
or mother ^ means. These words are a too literal rendering o£^r^‘ h jh 

Oi j 396, 1. 5. WhatBarani wants to say is llmt this Thobo used 

to abuse the wives and mothers of the great Amirs, j S 

He probably uttered some of the filthy and brutal terms of vilification 
which are used only too often by the vulgar in India. He called them dirty 
names. Steingass says means ‘ to revile, or call names’. Two of 

the foulest of such expressions are alluded to in Hobson Jobson Cp. ob; 
by Yule who speaks of them as “ terms of abuse which I should hesitate 
to print, if their odious meaning were not obscure to the general. 

III. 218, Z. 14. Hisamtird-dln, maternal uncle of Khusru Khan. 

Here the phrase used in theB.I. Text is (396, 1. 3 f. f.), but 

it must be an error for j as only two lines lower down and 

no less than four times on the page following (397, 11. 7, 9, 15 and 17) and 
also on pp. 408 and 410, he is called ‘ the brother ’ of Khusrau Khan by 
Barani himself. Unfortunately, also seems to have more than 

one meaning. It is used for a brother on the mother’s side only, i. e. 
a ‘half-brother’ and for a full brother also. The 'J. A. speaks of Hisam 
in one passage as the “brother” and in another “as brother on the 
mother’s side,” -5'?- j' / (90, 1. 1, and 93, 1. 17). F. (1. 125, last line) 
styles him but he must mean ‘ full brother’, as he employs 

-c® in the sense of ‘step-brother’, ‘brother by a different 

mother’. ”(I. 7, 1 4 f.f.). B. states (I. 2l6=Tr. I. 290) that Hisam was 
Khnsrau’s ‘brother on the mother’s side’, but the phrase he elsewhere 
employs is J'?-l half-brother or step-brother. (I.211=Tr.L 285). 

Ibn Batuta is content with stating roundly that he was Khusrau Khan’s 
brother.’ (605, 607 infra). The uncertainty of the relationship is further 
accentuated by the fact that j ^ij. itself is often loosely used for a ‘ cousin.’ 
For instance, Malik Asadu-d-din is spoken of in one place by Barani as 
Qutbu-d-din Mubarak’s brother, (392, 1. 14), but on 1. 3 of the 
identical page, he is more precisely described as the son of Yaghrash 
Khan— the uncle of ‘Alaa-4-din. On the whole, Hisamu-d-din would 
appear to have been the half-brother or cousin of Khusrau. He was 
certainly not his maternal uncle. 

It may be noted that Barani speaks of a maternal grandfather as 
or (32, 1. 18; 119, L 13), and a cousin as (S^ (65, 

1. 16). Minhaj uses i for ‘ full brother ^ (T. N. 278, 1. 13). 

III. ^'218, L 7 from' foot Malik WahMu-d-dln KutmuM who.inMm$§rh,...^ 

son was a worthy man, 

^ Jf* J ^ ^ "Who by lEorit 





well .as by (nobility oi) descent, was fit for command and leadership 
Barani ' means that he was capable as well as nobly born. This is indi- 
cated. by the ^nisba’ QuraisM, ^Shams also tells us that he was a 
Sayyad and his son had the title (T.F. 445, L. 16). Barani uses 

the phmse again in connection with Sayyads. (Ill, 1. 

10). i signifies, according toSteingass, '“genealogy and aequire- 
inents, nobility by birth as well as merit.’^ Jahangir, in Ms beautiful pen- 
picture of Akbar, cites the verse ^ “ gy 

force of merit great, by lineage also a King/' {TmuJc, 14, 1. 3 1 1), 

IIL 219, I. 3. Malik 'Ainu-hMulk^ Taju-hMulk and YamkMru4- 
Mulk ice^'e sent as 6overno7*s and assistants to Deogtr* 

The reading of the last name in the B. I. Text is ‘ Mukhiru-d-diM 
(898, 1. 2). ‘ Yamkhiru-l-Mulk’ is an impossible name and I venture to 
suggest that the right reading heve is Mujh^ud-Mulk or Mujlru-d-dlm 
‘Mujir’ signifies ‘Protecting against oppressions \ Malik Mujir-i- Abu 
Rija is mentioned by Shams-hSiraJ (T. P. 451, 1. 10) as the uncle of the 
notorious Shamsu-d-din Abu Rija, who was Mustaufi-al-mamalik in the 
reign of Piruzshah Tughlaq. Shams says that Mujir was put to death by 
the orders of Malik Kablr who was regent at Dehli in the last year of the 
reign of Muhammad Tughlaq. (16. 451-454). Malik Mujir, the son of Abu 
Rija, is said by Ibn Batuta also to have been one of the Amirs of 
Muhammad, who was very arrogant and tyrannical. (Defremery, IV. 5 ; see 
also III. 230, 818). Mujir-i-Abu Rija is mentioned by Barani as one of 
the twelve evil counsellors and unscrupulous sycophants of Muhammad 
Tughlaq. (472, 1. 11). His name arrests attention in another corrupt form 
as -(*?■ [Jajar], in Barani’s list of the Pillars of that tyrant's State 
(454, 1. 10) , but it is correctly written by him as Jfiylr at Ibid, 472, 1. 11. 
Moreover, the T. M. (lOl, 1. 5 f . f.) and B, (I. 228; Tr. I. 235) inform us 
that Muhammad Tughlaq entrusted to Mujlru-d-din-i-Abu Rija the task 
of destroying completely the fort of Kalanor, after the invasion of 
Tarmashirin. Hajji Dabir also avers, citing Barani as his authority, 
that in 718 H., Sultan Qutbu-d-din appointed ‘Ainu-l-Mulk to the 
(Governorship) of Deogir and Miijiru-d-din-i-Lh^ Rija to the Deputy- 
governorship. (Z. W. 167, 1. 2). This shows that his copy of the 
TariJch-i-Firiiz- SMM had the correct reading. He repeats the statement 
at 844, 1. 16. .Tliis should settle the question. The name of FaJihru-d-din-i- 
Abu Rija is entered in. the B. I. Text of Barani (379, 1. 14) in the list of 
Sultan Qutbu-d-din Mubarak’s grandees, but here also Fakhm-d-din may 
be an error for Mujlru-d-dm and it can be easily accounted for by the 
resemblance between and>^ in the Semitic script. ■ 

III. 219, 1. 7. When Khusru Khan marched from Deogir to M’abar, 

he acted in the same way as Malik Naib 

Kafur had done. 

The T. M. gives some additional details about this expedition which 
arfi interesting. The author declares that after defeating the Raja of 


III. 219. 1.7. 
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III. 22li 1. 22. 



Tilaaa Khtisraa proceeded to invade the country of Maitbili, wnere ne 
acauiSd 20 elephants and a diamond weighing six dirhams after which 
the country of M‘abar. (Bi6L Ind. Text, 85, 1. 3). Both these 
WeC »piedb.B. a.dF CI.^ 

Maitbili is Motupilly, a very old town near the mouth of the nver 
TTrkhna It is now only a fishing village in the Bapatla Mtiga of Kistna 
7 ;?!t' Madras (L G. XV. 321). Constable, 34, B b. It was a great 
centre of tode in the northern part of the kingdom of Warangal. Marco 
Polo writes: “ When you leave Mabar and go in a northerly direction, 
von come to the kingdom of Mutfili.” He goes on to say that it had 
Len ruled for forty years by a queen, a lady of great discretion, who was 
rSver of justice, equity and peace.” He then describes its diamond 
«,ines and states that the most delicate buckrams were wrought there, 
which look like spiders’ webs. (Tr. Yule and Cordier, H. 359-63). The 
queen was Eudramma Devi, the grandmother of Rudrapratapa-the 
LddarDeoof AmirKhusrauandBarani. / 

in 219^ 8 from foot. Khmrm 'made some advances to tmm* 

' He did no such thing. He was greatly afraid of them. jl 
O uf (*^ Cik-il ; 399, 1. 10. “ And Khusrau Khan stood in awe of them.” See 
my note on III. 124,1.19 ante. Barani again uses the phrase at 411, L 9 
f f lijr*! A £:* 3* and Do wson has translated it correctly, 

thus: “ They had no awe of any Malik or Amir”. {221 infra). The 
sobriquet of Amir Talbagha, which is written here (1. 27) as ‘ 1 aghda is 
most probably ‘ Bughda,’ which occurs frequently in Mongol names and 
is said to mean ‘ cutlass (B. N. Tr. 40 note), 

in. 221, 1. 6. [Khusrau] begged that he might he allowed to send unto 
Bahlawdland the country of Gujarat for some of his 

connections. 

‘ Bahlawal Jl (Text, 402, 1. 6), looks like a mistranscription of 
Nahrwala, to which Hisamu-d-din is said to have gone with the 
Amirs and officers who were placed under Mm on 218 ante. F. says 
Hisamu-d-din went to (^lujarat and collected his friends and relations who 
were in Pattan (which is also called Nahrwala) and its neighbourhood. (1. 
126, 1. 2). But Barani spells it as jt’ correctly. (218 ante ; 398, 1. 21). If 
Jl/rt is wbat he wrote, and Hajji Dabir also has (846, 1. 19), the 

place may be Bbilmal, to which it bears a closer phonetic resemblance. 
Bbilmal lies about 50 miles west of Ibu, which was ruled then by 
Paramara Rajputs. 

III. 221, 1. 22. They might then, after the deed was done, call the maliks 
and amirs together and make them accomplices, or MU 
them on their refusal. 

The B. 1. Text reads •^3*- 403, 1. 5. The word occurs again 

at 409, 1. 6, and in both these places, Dowson has read it as D^'^.^and 
rendered it by ‘ accomplices.’ See 223 infra. But the right reading must be 


III. 225, L 9 from fool 
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O^sJ^Garogm, ^ pledges' ^ Hostages’. And that this is tHe true meaning is 
shown by the fact that they were kept under sur^reillance ; ^ i 3 

(409, L2 hl). The T. A. puts into the' conspirators’ mouths the words, 
ij f^i (^ 91 ^ used by Barani' on 172, 1. 14 



and , Dowson has understood it there ' rightly as ‘ hostages (134 ante), 
Gardezi also says that Aba Kalanjir, the Amir of Tabarlsta'n,, was' 
compelled by Sultan Mas'iid Ghaznavi to acknowledge his suzerainty, 
pay an annual tribute and send his son and nephew as hostages 
to his court. (Z. A. J.00, 11. 12, 14). See also the T. A. 12, 1. 3. The expres- 
sion h is found in Baihaqi (324, last line^ 

E, D. II. 121) who employs ‘ pledge’ as the synonym of 
Ibid, 328, 1 . 2 f . f . ^Garogan occurs also in the T. N. (Text, 27 i, I 2 f . f.). 
There is no such word as [Kardagan] in any Persian dictionary. 

IIL 222, L 18. Bandhol the maternal uncle {nhja) of Khusru. 

The penultimate letter is a consonant and not a vowel and the correct 
pronunciation is Randhaveih The name of Randhaval Pair [Paramara] 
is mentioned in the Bds Mala, (Ed. 1878, p. 90 note). Viradhaval and 
Yashodhaval also occur. {Ibid, 201, 202, 181; Duff, 0. L 176, 179, 183). 
Raidhaval arrests attention in Tod, (A. A. R. II. 242). So Jahariya is 
the contemptuous form of ‘ Ghahad/ a name borne by the great Hindu 
Raja of Narwar and many other persons also, e,g., one of the ministers 
of Kumarapala Ohalukya of Gujarat. {Bds Maid, /6. 144). Pratapadhaval 
is another combination of the same class. (1. G. XXI. 322). 

HI. 224, Z. 8. 'Ainu-l'muVk Miiltdni ... was entitled 'JUam Khan, 

is not vocalised in the text, 410, 1. 17, and the title may be read also 
as ^Alim Khan, ‘ The Learned Khan.’ There is this to be said in favour of 
the reading AlZm, that ‘Ainii-l-Mulk was one of the most erudite men in the 
country. (See 369, 1. 17 infra and my note there). Barani elsewhere 
states that Maulana Burhanu-d-din, the father of Muhammad Tughlaq’s 
teacher and Wazir, Qutlugh Khan, was given the title of which 

can be read either as ‘Alam Malik or ‘Alim Malik, by Ghiyasu-d-din 
Tughlaq I. (423, 1. 2 f. f, ; 424, 1. 10 ; 428, 1. 11), 

The T, M. states that Maulana Nizamu-d-din, the brother of Qutlugh 
Khan, was given, after his father’s death, this identical title, which 
appears as the Text at p. Ill, 1. 2, but as at Ibid, p. ,9B, 

1. 8 f. f. The fact that the title js written by Pirishta also, 

(I. 140, 11 1, 8, and 141, 1. 2 f. f.) may indicate that the first word is 
^^^not 'Alamu-l-mulk would be nonsense. '1' 

Hi 22 s, I 9 from foot But Fakhru-d-din, the hero of Iran and 

Turdn reached Sarsuti, , ' 

The son is strangely confounded here with the father. Malik Eakhru- 
d-3in Juna or Jauna — afterwards Sultan Muhammad;Tug|ilaq^^ 
of by Barani and rightly as i O^jJ t iS. Son of the ^ 

Tahmtan [an epithet of Rustam, 'the.' of ' Firdausi’s Shahnama] 
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0 ? Iran and Tni'an.” A few lines higher up (414, 1. 9), he is called 

'‘Bon of the breaker of the ranks (of the 
armies) of Khura'^aa and Hindustan’', i.e. son of Ghazi Malik. At 226 
infrct, the sword of Ghazi Malik is said to have *' made Khurasan and 
the land of the Moghals to tremble Ibn Batuta found in the mosque at 
Multan an inscription in which it was stated that Ghiyasu-d-din was 
called Ghazi Malik because he had fought with and defeated the Tatars 
twenty-nine times. (606 infra; Defremery, III. 262; Thomas, 0. P. K. D. 
192). Elsewhere, Barani also speaks of Ghazi Malik having broken twenty 
times the front ranks of the Mongol hosts. (416, 1. 8). 

I II. 226, 7. 19. And passing the town of Daliya, he left the river behind. 

The reading in the test, 416, 1. 5 f. f. and in Hajji Dabir (Z. W. 850, 
1. 8) is or Raverty supposes it to be a village thirty-sis miles 
to the westward of Ahohar. It lies, he says, between Debal pur and Sarsuti 
(or Sii’sa), on the old channel of the Sutlej called the Naiwal or Nyewal, 
(Mihran, 260 Note ; see also I. G. XI. 101). ^ can 5je read as Jr? and 

the identification may be correct, but it is not certain. There are two 
places called Dabwali in Constable’s Atlas, PI. 25, A e, one of which is 
in Sirsa, south-east of Abohar and another (Dabwali Nyewal) in Bikaner, 
south-west oi it. The T. M. puts the site of the battle at a place called 
Hauz-I-Bhiitti, near Debalpur (90, 1. I f. f.) and B. has turned this into 
the Hauz (j.e. the Holy Lake) of Thanesar (I. 219=Tr. 293) which must 
be an error. P. locates it somewhere near Sarsuti. (1. 129, 1. 12). 

III. 229, Z. 7 from foot. Be severely ptmished the men who unlatcfully 

married Khusrti to the widmo of Qiithu-d-din 
three days after her husband^ s murder. 

According to Musalman law, no widow can be lawfully married 
to another person before the expiration of the period of which is 
four month's and ten days. (Hughes, Diet, of Islam, s. v. ‘ Iddah ’). 

Sir Wolseley Haig says that Tughlaq punished “ all who had been 
concerned in marrying the beautiful Deval Devi to the vile upstart 
Khusrau” (0. H. I. III. 127), but there is not a word in Barani that 
points to the lady referred to having been the Rajputni. All that he 
tells us is that she was a dJ, & wife of Qutbu-d-din. (410, last line; 426, 
1. 14; see also 224 supra). The T. A. says that Khusrau gave away the 
wives Ot'o*") of Qutbu-d'din to his relations and partisans and married his 
dJ himself. (93, 1. 17). All that P. also avers is that the lady married 
unlawfully to Khusrau was a 03 of the murdered Sultan. (1. 128, 1. 9 f. f. ; 
I. 130, 1. 16). B. is equally vague but styles her his jj-, bis ‘ most 
honoured wife ’. (f. 216; Tr. I. 290), Now, we know that Qutbu-d-din had 
several wives. One of them was the daughter of Malik Shahin (Barani, 
395, 1. 5 f. f.) and another that of Malik Dinar (Tb. 388, 1. 3 f. t). 
Ibn Batuta informs us that Muhammad Tughlaq greatly respected the 
fj- of Qutbu-d-din and afterwards gave her in marriage to the son of 
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the Qazi of Gair:). (Defi’eraoi y, III. 428). He may rnerin iho r/'*'* -f j". 

Buclaurii’y a;;-:ei'tion that the lady thus iilejjaliy married was his 
also proves that lie had several wives and may indicato, if 
correct, that she was the most honoured one, i. e. the senior wife, the wife 
/?rsf married. Mrs. Hassaii Ali assures m that a Muslim’s first wife is his 
most honoured wife .fj*-). “The first wife is always considered the 
head of his female establishment. Although he may be the husband of 
many wdves in the course of time and some of them prove greater favou- 
rites, yet the first wife, the wife by the fir.st marriage, takes preeedenee 
in all matters where dignity is to he preserved ”. (Observations on the 
Mussalmans of India, I. 340). Now there can be no doubt that Deval 
Devi was not the Sultan’s first wife. F. asserts that Deval Devi was taken 
into his harem after the murder of Khizr Khan. But even if such was the 
case, there is not a word, not a particle of anything deserving to be 
called evidence, for assuming that the particular wife- who was married 
to Khusrau Khan contrary to law and custom was the ill-fated heroine 
of the 'Ashlqa. 

ill. 232, 1. 10. ‘UbaidtJie poet , . . fanned the strife. 

Firishta inserts here one of his guesses or glosses which are more often 
wrong than right and asserts that this man was the ‘ famous poet ‘Ubaid,’ 
(j and that he was the ‘ satirist’ and ‘ ribald (lit. impu- 
dent) bard of Rahan’ fdhi; who had then recently come to 

Hindustan. (1. 131, 1. 17), Banking observes in a note that in one of his 
Mss, of Budauni’s Munfakliah also, this ‘Ubaid iscleseribed as ‘Ubaid- 
i-RciJcati. These asseverations indicate that F. and perhaps B, also 
imagined that the ‘Ubaid of the text was identical with one of 
the greatest Persian poets of the 14th century, vis., ‘Ubaid-i~Zakani, 
as ‘ Rlkani ’ or ‘ Eakati ’ is an evident blunder for ‘ Zlkani But any 
such identification is quite out of the question. Any one who reads 
Daulatshiih’s account of ‘ Ubaid-i-Zakani ’ {Taskiratit-s Shtiara, Ed, 
Browne, 238-294) or the admirable appreciation in Browne’s History 
of Persian Literature, (TIL 230-257) must be convinced that the two 
‘Ubaids are entirely distinct. Barani, B. and F. all concur in stating that 
this ‘Ubaid was put to death in 72.3-724 H. But we know from Ham lulla 
Mustaufi’s Tarlkh-i-Gusida (I. 846. Tr. 11. 23B) that Khwaja Nizamu- 
d-din‘Ubaidulla the Zakani was alive in 730 H. (Browne, loo. cit. 230)-_We 
also posse.s 3 works known to have been composed by ‘Ubaid-i-ZIkani in 
740 and 750 H. {Ibid, 235) , and he seems to have lived upto 772 H. or 1371 
A.O. {Ibid). See also Houtsma. E. I, IV. 984. The T. xM. says that this, 
‘Ubaid was one of the attendants and domestic servants 
of Shaikh Nizamu-d-din Awliya and tells a story of a cruel and dirty prac- 
tical joke played by him upon a simple-minded Hindu admirer of the Saint. 
(95,1.1). Budauni states of this ill-starred poetaster, who paid the penalty 
of his mischievous activities with his life, that that he was the rival and 
envious detractor of Amir Khusrau, against whom he vented his spite in 
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HI. 235, 1. 18. 


sqaibs and lampoons. 

III. 235, 7. 18. A thmderboU from the shj descended upon the earth. 

Jj''" j. Jl-I c5^. 452, 1. 4f.f. “ Tlie thunderbolt of a 

Heavenly calamity descended upon the inhabitants of the Earth This 
metaphorical expression is synonymons with ‘ a bolt from the bltie an 
unexpected catastrophe— and Barani does not appear to have had any 
intention of saying that the pavilion was destroyed by a thunderbolt or 
by lightning. This seems fairly clear from another passage in which very 
similar words are employed in the annals_of the reign of Qutbu-d-din 
Mubarak. j. ^ 51 ^ ; 387, 1- 8 f. f. Nor did 

any irremediable calamity come down from heaven upon the residents 
of the Earth.” 

F. observes that according to the author of the TdriJch-i-Hdjji 
Muhammad Qandahdri, the disaster was due to the pavilion having 
been struck by lightning and he opines that this “ explanation appears, on 
a consideration of the facts, to be nearer the truth or more probable than 
any other y./l J ; 132, 1. 5 f. f . The 

metaphorical phrase used by Barani lends no support to this inter- 
pretation, though this surmise has something to be said for it, as very 
violent dust and thunder-storms (,Jndhis) visit Dehli frequently in the 
summer, the season in which the Sultan was killed. 

The date of the death by accident or design of Tughlaq Shah I is given 
in the Tdrtkh-i-MubciraJcshdhi as Eab‘T I. 725 H. (Text, 96 1. 2 f. f .). But 
the chronology of this author for the earlier period of Dehli history is 
often demonstrably faulty, and this particular date appeara to be wrong 
in regard to the month. Ibn Batuta assures us that Shaikh Nizamu-d-din 
Awliya died some time before the Sultan’s return to Dehli and that 
Muhammad Tughlaq bore his bier upon his shoulder. (610 infra). Another 
contemporary witness, Dimishqi, also refers to the fact and states that a 
friend of his had seen Muhammad Tughlaq “ at the funeral of a faqlr of 
great sanctity and that Muhammad bore the coffin on his shoulders.” 
(580 infra). We may be sure that this ‘ f aqir of great sanctity ’ was no other 
than Nizamu-d-din, It is also stated that the news of the Saint’s death' 
reached Amir Khusrau, when he was returning from Bengal in the train 
of Tughlaq Shah. (Houtsma, E. I, II. 980). Now, all the Musalman hagio- 
logists are agreed that the Shaikh died on Wednesday, the 18th of 
Bab‘i II. 725 H.=Wednesday, 3rd April, 1326. (P. II. 398, 1. 11 ; liln, Tr, 
III. 365 ; Asar, Pt. i. 34). Ibn Batuta states that Shaikh Euknu-d-din 
was one of those who had gone to Afghanpur on the day of the cata- 
strophe. Pirishta, in his biography of this Shaikh, tells a story which 
corroborates to a certain extent, the account of Ibn Batuta. He 
states that the Shaikh happened to be in Dehli at the time, because 
having received news of the death of Nizamu-d-din, He had undertaken 
a journey to the capital for visiting the tomb of the Saint. (II. 412, 1. 16). 
This necessarily implies that the tragedy occurred two or three weeks, if 
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not more, after 18th Eab‘i-l-akHir, 726 H., as some time must Have elapsed 
between the date of the Saint’s demise and Shaikh Enknu-d-din’s arrival 
in Dehli. 

But this is not all the evidence available. The British Museum 
possesses a very old copy of the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri (Add. Ms. 25785), which, 
Dr. Rieu assures us, contains on folio 316, “ a summary account of the 
successive usurpers of the throne of Dehli from the time of Ghiyasu-d-din 
Balban to the defeat and death of Khusrau Khan. The interesting fact 
about this fragment is that the anonymous writer appears to be no less a 
personage than Malik Fakhru-d-din Jima, afterwards Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlaq Shah, for he speaks in the first person of his flight from the 
degrading yoke of the Hindu’s child and of the subsequent 

defeat of the same by his (the writer’s) father, Ghazi Malik, afterwards 
6Myasu-d-dln Tughlaq, who is stated in the last line, to have reigned 
subsequently four years and ten months.” (Persian Catalogue, I. 73-74). 

It is scarcely necessary to stress the importance of the statement 
made at the conclusion of this most ‘interesting’ postscript. As Ghiyasu- 
d-din ascended the throne on 1st Sh'aban 720 H., his death must have 
taken place at some time in Jainadi I. (if not Jamadi II) 725 H., if he 
reigned, ns Ms son and successor explicitly declares, for 4 years and 10 
months. This is just the conclusion to which we are driven by the facts 
derived from other sources and RaRi I must he therefore rejected. The 
first day of Jamadi I. 725 H. corresponded to 15th April 1325 A. 0. 

III. 236, 1. 8. He was well acquainted with the Biim-i Salim Hamah. 

■t.1' in the B. I. Text, 463, 1. 3 f. f., is a short form of ‘Abu 

Muslim Nama ’ or ‘ Qissa-i-Abu Muslim ’, i.e. the History of Abu Muslim 
[or Bu Muslim], who was the (g, y, K. Text, 34, 1. 14; 

Raverty ’s Tr. 311 ; E.D. II ; 282) . Abu Muslim (719-754 A.C.) was “ the man 
who raised the House of ‘Abbas upon the ruins of the House of Umayya. 
The leading figure of his age, he changed, by his wisdom, zeal and general- 
ship, the whole outlook of Islam.” (Muir, Caliphate, 446 ; see also Noldeke, 
Sketches from Eastern History, 111 ; Nicholson, Literary History of the 
Arabs, 262). The is again mentioned by Barani at 468, 1. 8; 

see also J^ajji Dabir. (Z. W. 887, 1. 4). F. states that Muhammad had the 
‘Qissa’ of Abu Muslim and that of Amir Hamza “ on the tip of his tongue” 
or “ at his fingers ends (I. 133, 1. 16). B. informs us that this Qissa was a 
favourite book of Akbar’s and that it was bracketed with the Shah-ndma, 
the JdmHu-l-HiMydt and the Qlssa-i-Amir Hamsa among the Persian 
classics which were regnlarly read out to him. (II. 320; Tr. II. 329), 

III. 238, 1 . 11. He [Sultan Muhamnmd] thought he ought to get Un or 
five per cent more tribute from the lands of the Dodb. 

473, 1. 2. “It occurred to the Sultan that the of the terr- 
itory of the Duab should be raised jErom toe to twenty.” 
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III, 241, last line. 




THere ean be little doubt tHat sueb Is the meaning of the wor ds as they 
stand. If the Khiraj had been raised by only five per cent, or even by ten 
or twenty per cent., it would not have broken the backs of the peasantry 
or given rise to the political turmoil and economic chaos which ensued. 
But it is also extremely unlikely that an augmentation amounting to 
2,000 or even to 1,000 per cent, should have been contemplated or considered 
as even remotely feasible by any ruler who had not gone absolutely out of 
his senses. The Bibl. Ind. Text of Barani is frequently corrupt and it is not 
at all improbable that this palpably absurd statement may be due to some 
blander of transcription. F. (I. 134, 1. 16) asserts that the increase was 
three-fold or four-fold (-‘r I o ^ and Hajji Dabir agrees 

with him. (& W. 877, 1. 12). B. states, in one passage, that it was only 
doubled, -^3*- jJm .i.-.- aj (I, 228). lu another place, he quotes the words 
used by the author of the TankJi-i-MubdraJcshahi, to the effect that 
the Khiraj was doubled, (Text, I. 237), which literal- 

ly mean that it was raised in the ratio of ten to twenty, or just 
doubled. In the eircumstanees, it is quite possible that what Barani really 
wrote was not i i/t hut In other words, 

the 3 and the second * may have been interpolated by some copyist 

who did not understand the idiomatic use of and thought he 
knew better than the author. Mr. W. H. Moreland thinks that the phrase 
used by Barani is rhetorical and not arithmetical and that it has no precise 
numerical significance at all. He takes it as a mere mode of locution which 
signifies nothing more than that the enhancement was ‘ huge ‘ marvel- 
lous or ‘enormous’. (Agrarian System of Moslem India, 48 Note). This 
looks like cutting the knot and not untying it, but the conclusion may, 
nevertheless, be sound. 

III. 241 , last line. The sixth project ...... was the design he for med of 

capturing the mountain of Kard-jal. 

Ibn Batata says that the mountain of Karaehil was ten days’ journey 
from Dehli (617 post) and B. states that it was also known as Himachal 
and situated between Chin and Hindustan. (1. 229 = Tr. 306). The latter 
repeats the fable which he had read somewhere that heavy clouds form 
and rain pours in torrents on these hills at the sound of men’s voices or 
their shouts and the neighing of horses. The T. A. speaks of it as Himajal. 
(102, 1. 10). It seems to me that the reference is to the mountains of Garhwal 
and Kumaon, “ the outer range of tertiary hills, which runs parallel to the 
foot of the Himalayas, separated from it by valleys or Dims It is the 
Sub-Himalaya of modern geologists, The name Qarachal has been .sup- 
posed to mean “ black mountain ”, from the Turki ‘ Qara. ’ and the Sanskrit 
‘ aehal ’, but such hybrid derivations are suspect and unworthy of credit. 

I venture to suggest that it is a corruption either of Kurmaehal, the old 
Hindu name of the province of Kumaon, derived from the Kurmdvatdra, 
(Grierson, Ind. Ant. XL. 1911, p. 160), or of Gargachal. We are told in 
tie Imperial Gazetteer that Gagar is the name of a range of mountains 
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in Naini Tal and Almoi’a districts, U. P., wMeli forms a portion of 
the enter Himalayan range. It is also known as Gargachal, from the 
legend that the Eishi Garga once dwelt in it. It presents a line of higher 
elevation than any range between it and the main ridge of the Central 
Himalayas (I.G.XII. 121). It is impossible not to be struck by the re- 
semblance between Kurmiiehal or ‘ Gargaehal,’ and ‘Qaraehal’ It may be 
noted that this name Gargaehal assumes another more perverted form in 
the ‘ Kuka ’ hills of the Zafarnama and the Malfhzjat, (E. D. III. 514, 464). 

I have suggested elsewhere that is a mistranscription of or 
Karliii [dial] or Garga [ehal], the ‘ re’ having been read wrongly as a ‘wav’. 
The real objective and purpose of this expedition has been grossly 
misunderstood by Elphinstone who makes the fanciful statement that 
Muhammad dreamt of conquering China and “ filling his exhausted coffers 
with the plunder of that rich monarchy.” (History, p. 404). Elphinstone 
has been followed by Mr. Vincent Smith, (O.H .1. 241) and also by Sir W. 
Haig. (0. H. III. 155). This is all due to an uncritical acceptance of the 
highly sophisticated and imaginative narrative of P. (I. 135). There is 
not a word about any intention to invade China or even Tibet in either 
of the two contemporary authorities — Barani or Ibn Batuta — and the 
T. M. (Text, 103-4), T. A. (102, 11. 9-13) and B. (L 229=Tr. 1. 307) are also 
equally silent. All that Muhammad aimed at seems to have been the con- 
quest of Kumaon cand Garhwal, which are “ bounded on the north by 
south-western Tibet.” (Th. 365), We know that Akbar also tried and fail- 
ed to subdue these regions and an expedition sent by Shah Jahan under 
Nijabat Khan in 1645 A. C. met with a fate almost as disastrous as this 
invasion of Muhammad Tughlaq’s. 

III. 243, 1. 4 from foot. Warangal, where cholera (waia) was pre- 
valent. 

‘ WaM ’ means ‘ any kind of epidemic disease, plague or pestilence,’ 
and not necessarily the specific disease we know now as cholera. Khwafl 
Khan uses it for the ‘ bubonic plague’ which broke out in the Dekkan 
about 1685 A. C. (E. D. VII. 337). Epidemics of cholera in India are 
described by Correa, Garcia d ’Orta and other Portuguese writers in the 
16th century and they were probably known also in much earlier periods,, 
but there is nothing to show that the particular visitation mentioned here 
had any connection with that disease. 

in. 245, note. Subjugation of the ranas of the hills; the carrying 
away of the village chiefs and headmen, Birdhas, 
Mandahars, Jats, Bhats and Manhis to Dehli. 

i 3 3 3 3 3 OG" ^C3'^33 ^ ; 

Dowson leaves jS untranslated. Eichardson explains •Ijrf as ‘*ofie who 
deviates, errs or loses the way ”, a ‘ blind guide ' as we saif. Sajpat tribe 
called ‘Birah’ is known. The only tribal desfgaitibn. hearing a distant 
phonetic resemblance to it would be ,>V:U The Maiidahars are 

a well-known Bajjput sept in thege part340i>obM> Tribes and Castes. JH, 
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III. 246, 1. 9 from loot. 



32, 33). In tHe B. I. Text, the third name is written as ‘ Jiwan’ [Bede, 
Jatwan], but inthe corresponding passage in the T. A. (104, 1. 8) and P. (I. 
137, 1. 4 f. f.), the reading is ‘ Chauhan.’ Shats is an error for 
'Bhaiiim’ and MareMan must be meant for the ‘Mai’ or ‘Main ’, who 
are “ a branch of the Bhattis, and live in the Punjab as landholders and 
highway robbers.” (M. U. II. 24, 1. 16). Malik Piruz Main, Kamalu-d-din 
Main and Da‘ud-i-Kamal Main are frequently mentioned in the T. M. 
(E.D. IV. 22, 28, 29, 32, 40, 54), along with Khnlehain Bhatti and Hansil 
Bhatti,his son,“Jats, Ehokhars, Bhattis, Minas [Mains?] and Mandahars” 
are mentioned in association with one another as notoriously refractory 
and turbulent tribes at 109 ante. (Text 65, 1. 4 f. f.) d'** seems to be used 
here as a synonym of and ‘ heads, or leaders, [who were bad 

guides] 

III. 245, last line. Owe of the relations of Kawja Nay ak whom the 
Sultan had sent to Kambala apostatised from Islam. 

Bowson says he cannot ‘ discover the place ’ and suggests that it may 
have been identical with Kampila in the Ganges-Jumna Duab. It is in 
reality the Kampila or Kampil of 236 and 239 anfe, where it is mention- 
ed along with ‘ Tilang.’ Kampli lies 8 miles east of Anegundi in Hospet 
taluka, Bellary district. It has an ancient history, having been a Ohalukya 
capital in the 11th century and still possesses an old fort. Lat. 15°-25''N.; 
Long. 76°-36' E. (I. G. XIV, 328; XVII, 203). Constable, 34 0 b. Kanya 
[Krishna] Nayak was probably the Eaja of Warangal who had been per- 
mitted to succeed to a reduced and dwindled principality after the death 
of his father Eudra Pratapa. (P. 1, 138, 1. 9 ; see also Duff, C. 1. 292). 

III. 246, 1. 19. He halted near thetoum ofKhor on the hanks of the Ganges. 

Khor was an old town, the ruins of whieh lie about three miles from 
Shamsabad in Kaimganj tahsil, Parrukhabad district. There was a ford 
here on the Old Ganges or the Budh Ganga. Shamsabad itself is situated 
in the marshy tract on the right bank of the Ganges, eighteen miles north- 
west of the modern town of Parrukhabad. Lat.27°-39' N., Long. 79°-28^ E. 
(Th.). Ibn Batuta says (619 infra) that the Sultan was encamped on the 
Ganges, about ten days’ journey from Dehli. The actual distance is about 
170 miles. Shamsabad is said to derive its name from Shamsu-d-din 
Iltutmish, who founded it after destroying Khor, about 1228 A. 0. (I. G. 
XXII, 229), 

III. 246, 1. 9 from foot, 'Ainu-l-Mulk held the territory of Oudh and 

■ Zafarabdd. 

Zafarabad lies on the old road to Benares about 4| miles to the 
south-east of Jaunpur. It was named after Zafarkhan, the third son of 
Sultan Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlaq I. An inscription of that ruler dated in 
721 A. H. has been found in the town. (Pflhrer, The Sharqi Architecture 
of Jaunpur. 64-66). Zafarabad is supposed by Dr. Vost to stand on the 
site of an older town called Manaieh and Manaieh is further identified by 
him with the Munj said to have been captured by Mahmud of Ghazni 
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(J. E. A.S. 1905, pp. 131-142), but these suppositions are highly proble- 
matical. Ibn Batuta also mentions Zafarabad in his account of this rebellion. 
(Defremery, III. 342). 

Hi. 247, 1. 10 from foot. That of Shahab Sultani . . . . . ffe had mis- 
appropriated about a Jcror of Tankas from 
the revenue. 

What Barani really says is that this Shihab was a (grain-dealer 
or merchant ?) who had taken the Revenue farm or Ijcira of the entire 
district of Bidar for a period of three years and undertaken to pay cm 
crore of Tangos annually for the same. As he was unable to realise 
from the district and pay into the State Exchequer one-third or even 
one-fourth of the stipulated amount and knew the penalty which he would 
have to pay for his default— not misappropriation— he rebelled. The 
man was only a reckless speculator, a former slave of the Sultan, who had 
no stake in the country, and possessed neither administrative experience 
nor knowledge of the revenue capabilities of the district. He had taken 
the Ijara merely on the off-chance of squeezing a much larger amount 
from the peasantry and coining power into money. 

III. 248, 1. 22. And a force came from Ahtneddbdd. 

So in the B. I. Text also, 489, 1. 4 f. f., but it must be a copyist’s 
blunder for Ahmad Ayaz. Of. Text 491, 1. 11, where Ahmad 

Ayaz is mentioned in connection with this revolt. The T. A. reads 
in the corresponding passage (lOB, 1. 3 f. f.) and F. also says that Khwaj^' 
i-Jehan [Ahmad Ayaz] came up with the army of Dehli (1. 139, 1. 12) to 
the Sultan ’s'assistanee. Ahmadabad in Gujarat was not in existence at this 
time. It was founded only in the fifteenth century by Al^mad Shah I who 
came to the throne in 813 A. H. 

III. 248, 1. 7 from foot. They crossed the Ganges below Bangurmu. 

Bangarmau is now in Safipur tahsil, XJnao district, and lies at the 
crossing of two old thoroughfares , the road from Qanau j to Faizabad 
(Ayodhya) and the road from Dehli to Benares. The town contains the 
tomb of a saint called ‘Alauddin, which bears an inscription dated in 
1302 and another tomb erected by Firuz Shah Tughlaq in 1374 A. 0. (I. 
G. VI. 380). It is mentioned by Babur also (B. N. Tr.601) and marked in 
Constable, Pi. 28 B b. Thornton says it is 43 miles west of Lucknow and 
four miles distant from the west bank of the Ganges, which explains why 
the rebels are stated to have crossed below Bangarmau, not at it. 

III. 2S0, L 10 from foot. The officers entrusted with the distribution 

of the loans from the public treasury. ; ; 

The word used in the text (498,499) for ‘ loans’ is the vernacular 
“ Sundhar ”, which occurs also in the Tdrikh- 4 -Firusshdhi pf Shams. 
(92, U. 3, 11; 98. 11.4, 14). It is said by ElUot to h« synonymous with 
another Hindi word, “Harauri” (.lit. ploughing)^ wSi«* he explains, is 
“ an advance of about two rupees in money Mtd tvfo maundsin wm 
t.n a niniitf liman when first ensasred.” II* Nizamn-d-dkJ, 
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HI. 254, 1. 6. 


Ahmad and F. have employed in the counterpart passage the now 
familiar Arabic term ‘ Taqavi.’ (T. A. 107, 1. 13 ; F. I. 140, 1. 15). 
The total amount lent is said by Barani to have been seventy and odd 
lakhs of tangas, but Shams raises it to two krors. Hoc. cit. Imd). pe 
discrepancy is glaring and not easy to explain. It has been suggested that 
the lower figure relates to the advances made during the first two years 
only and that Shams’s ‘ two krors ’ include the amounts which may have 
been disbursed in subsequent years. (A. S. M. I., 50 Note). But the scheme 
was a failure from the first and no further advances are said to have been 
made. Another explanation may be that Shams wrote fifty years after 
Barani and that distance in time had lent more imposing proportions to 
the aggregate amount in the popular memory or imagination. In the O.H.I. 
(III. 161), Barani ’s figure is swelled to ‘ seventy millions of tangas, but 
this must be due to a slip or confusion between ‘ lak ’ and ‘ million.’ 

HI. 2S3, 1. 6. ‘Asis Eimar, the Nazb-wazlr of Gujarat. 

The sobriquet of this ruffian can be read as j'*; ass, A »• ass- 
driver and wine-seller. The T. A. (108, 1. 106), F. I. (140, 1. 10) and 
Haoii Dabir (Z. W. 874, 876, 879), give the preference to the last and they 
are followed in the 0. H. I., (HI, 166 note), but the B. I. Text of Barani 
invariably reads (503, 505). It may be said in favour of ‘ ^imar ’ that 
it was formerly borne by a much better-known individual, the last Umay- 
yad Khalif , Marwan II, who was universally so styled. In that ease, how- 
ever, the nickname is said to have been given, not by way of derision or 
contempt, but in admiration of his great powers of physical endurance, 
(Muir, Caliphate, Ch. Iviii, p. 429). But Ibn Batuta, who knew ‘Aziz per- 
sonally and had been appointed by the Grand Vazir as one of the members 
of a Commission to inquire into and submit a report on a violent alterca- 
tion between ‘Aziz and one of his colleagues, repeatedly speaks of him as 
the “ Khummar ” or “ Seller of Wine.” He agrees with Barani in giving 
him a very bad character and says he was a notorious tyrant and cruel 
oppressor of the poor. (Defremery, III. 364, 436-440). 

HI, 254, 1. 8. He proceeded to Sultcinpur, about fifteen kos from Dehli. 

This Sultanpur must be the place of that name which is now in 
Gurgaon district, and lies about twenty-five miles south-west of Dehli, 
Constable, Pi. 27 , 0 a. 

HI. 254, 1. 11 from foot. I have no pleasure in these revolts, 

eu-j Jlsll ^ jl ; 509, 1. 6 f. f. “ I am not at all perturbed by 
these revolts.” means “ anxiety, uneasiness, care, worry, perturba- 
tion.” Elsewhere, A'* (Text, 620, 1. 18) is rendered by Dowson as 
‘disheartened’ (262 infra) and (Text, 447, 1.14) as ‘ uneasiness’ 

(232 supra). Barani again uses and as synonymous terms at 439, 
last line. occurs in the T. N. also (Text, 40, 1. 11) and ‘Dowson ’s 

rendering there is “ his mind was much disturbed.” (B. D. II. 285). 

HI. 254, 1. 6 from foot. 1 have read in royal histories, 

f I » a!| A j i ■ 509, last line. The reference is not to historic 
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in general, but to a certain Clironiele in particular. The book quoted 
is the Tarllch-i-Kisravi, a History of the Sasanian and other ancient 
sovereigns of Persia. The work is mentioned by Barani in his Preface 
also, along with other well-known classics, e. g. the TarWi-i-'Ufbi, the 
Sliahnama of Firdausi, the Taju-l-Mmsir, Tahaqat-i-Nadri and others, 
(p. 14,1.8). A book with a somewhat similar title, a Tarikh-i-Khusravi or 
‘History of the Ancient Kings of Persia,’ written by Abul-Hasan 
Mnhammad-i-Sulaiman-al-Ash'ari, is mentioned by Mirkhwand in his list 
of authorities (Baumtti-s-Safa, Bombay Lith. I. p. 8, 1. 7 f. f.) and also 
arrests attention in the formidable catalogue of Arabic and Persian 
chronicles bodily ‘ conveyed ’ by Abul Pazl without acknowledgment, 
from the Batizat, in the 3m (Tr, II. 35). A TarUch-i-AMdra also is 
quoted more than once by Muhammad ‘Awfi in the Jawam‘iu-l- 
Hihayat. (Nizamn-d-din, J. H. 55, 560, 214). But Barani’s TarlJch-i- 
kisravi is neither the TarlJch-i-KMisravi nor the Tarlkh-i-Ahasira. It 
is, most probably, the history written by Musa bin Al-Msr aid which 
is cited by Alberuni more than once in !us discussion of the chronological 
difficulties relating to the history of Ancient Persia. (Sachau’s Tr. of 
the Afharu-l-Baqiija, or Chronology of Ancient Nations, 122 l27, 208). 
ni. 256, 1. 23. Man Deo, chief of the mountains ofSallr and Mdllr. 

This was the Rathor Raja, of Baglana and Salher and Mulher were 
his strongholds. His name is said in the 0. H. I. (III. 167) to have been 
Man Singh, but this form is, really, even less correct than Barani’s 
‘ Man Deo,’ A Sanskrit poetical history of this dynasty which was com- 
posed by Rudra Kavi in Shaka 1518=1576 A. 0, has been recently pub- 
lished in the Gaikwad’s Oriental Series. It appears from this work that 
the name of the Raja, who was contemporary with Muhammad Tughlaq, 
was neither ‘ Man Deo ’ nor ‘ Man Singh but Nana Deva, He is said to 
have secured the fort of Shalagiri (Salher) and Mayuragiri (Mulher) and 
built the townof Jaitrapuri (Jaitapur), now a ruined village near Mulher. 
{Bdshtrauihavansha MahdMvua, Introd. iii, xvi-xvii; Test, 17-18). 

It is pertinent to note that Hajji Dabir has somehow got the name 
quite right and calls him (Z. W. 880, L 13). 

The name Nanya Deva occurs in other places also. It was borne 
by the founder of the dynasty which ruled at Simraun in NepH from 
1097 to 1322 A. 0. (I. G. X. 139 ; XIX. 31-2 ; Ray, D.H.N. 1. 203, 393). 
III. 257, 1. 11. Pisar Thdnesdri, the vilest of men, went to Deogir. 

“ Pisar ” is not a part of the name and means “ son The person 
denounced was * the middle son of Ruka-i-Thanesari,’ who is mentioned just 
two lines higher up. Barani says that this Rukn-i-Thanesari had three 
sons, every one of whom was an unmitigated scoundrel. He, holds them 
up to execration along with the twelve infamous eounsellofs who formed 
the camarilla which abetted and encouraged Muhaihmhd in Ms diabolical 
cruelties adid ferocious executions^ { 472 , L 9ji. i^ the ®horfc' form 
Rulmu-d-diu and F. calls the father 141, 


soo 


babani 


ill. 268, last line. 



III. 257, 2. 12. ZUn-handa.... who was called Majdul-Mulk. 

The T, A. (101, 1. S) and F. (I. 141, 1. 6 f. f.) agree in speaking of 
this man as Zainu-d-din. Hajji Dabir calls him jfj Zain-i-Einda, 
(880, 1. 19) and in P. he is styled ‘ Zainu-d'din-i-i2ind ’, i.e. Zainu-'d-din, 
the debauchee, drunkard, reprobate, rascal or knave. Barani describes 
him here as which Dowson renders as a “ wicked iniqui- 

tous character.” The true pronunciation of the name must be Zain and 
not Zin. “ Banda ” may signify that he had been at one time a common 
slave, if such is the right reading of the nickname. 

III. 257, Z. 9 from foot. But at the end of the first stage [they revolted], 

Barani does not state where the emeute took place, but P. (1. 142, 1. 2), 
locates it at the Darra-i-Manik-dun. B., copying from the T. M., (Ill, 1. 12), 
calls it the Pass of Manikganj (I. 235, Tr. 313) and Hajji Dabir has ‘ Ma- 
nikbanj.’ (Z. W. 168). I suggest that it is the Pass of Manikpunj in Nasik 
district, about forty miles north-west of Daulatabad. It is about six miles 
south of Nandgaon and two or three miles from the Kasarbari Ghat or 
Pass. There is a ruined old fort still in the vicinity. (B. G. XVI. (Nasik 
District), 456). The old trade routes from Gujarat and Malwa enter the 
Deccan at the Manmad and Kasarbari gaps and Manikpunj lies west of 
the latter. (I. 6. V. 134). Nandgaon is marked in Constable, 31 0 a. 

HI, 258, Z. 8 from foot. And on New Year’s Day all the Musalmans 

of the place went to wait upon the Sultan, 

^ S }!■>>' •if®'* J ^ jfyA ^ j 

j'S ...... S)'} 515, 1, 11. “ And [the Sultan] sent all the 

Musalmans who were in Devgir, to the City [Dehli] in the company 
of [i,e, under the military escort of] Nauruz-i-Eargan and the report of 
the victory at Devgir [the defeat of Mai or Makh or Path Afghan] was des- 
patched along with him to the City of Dehli.” Nauruz-i-Kargan is said by 
Barani (533, 1. 14) to have been the son-in-law of Tarmashirin Khan. 
Nauruz had entered the service of Muhammad Tughlaq and been greatly 
favoured by him. This statement is repeated by P. (1. 144, 1. 13). Hajji 
Dabir calls him Nauruz Karkiz (892,1. 2). In the corresponding 

passage of the T. A. (109, last line) and P. (1. 742, 1. 17), it is explicitly said 
that the Saltan sent most of the inhabitants of Deoglr back to Delhi 
with Amir Nauruz Kargan or Gurgin as they write the second name, 
taking it to be the name of his father. But cfj may be only the Mongol 
‘ Gurgan meaning ‘ son-in-law ’, and he may have been so called because he 
stood in that relation to the great Padishah of Turkestan, Tarmashirin. 
Taimur was called ‘Gurgan' for a similar reason. (Barthold’s Art. on 
Gurkhan in Houtsma, E. I., II. 184), But it may be another way of spelling 
the Mongol name Qarghan. See my note on HI. 264, 1. 11, infra, 

III, 258, last line, Taghi had been a slave of the general, MaliJeSultani, 
iji- J S-ii -S' J 516, 1. 3 f. f. " A slave of ^fdar Malik-i- 





Sulfcani.” Here, ‘ Safdar ’ is not a common noun signifying ‘ general’, but 
is a part of the title of his master. Safdar Malik’s name occurs in the list 
of Muhammad Tughlaq’s Amirs and he is said to have been AMiurhaM- 
Jfrtisara—Master of the Horse of the Left Wing. (Barani, 454, 1. 13). Ibn 
Batuta calls Kim and says his real name was Qiran and the T. 

M. also tells us that Malik Qiran was given the title of Safdaru-l-mulk at 
the accession of Muhammad Tughlaq. (98, 1. 5 f.l). Ibn Batute explains that 
‘ safdar’ means ‘ He who marshals ialigne) the soldiers.’ (Defremery, HI. 
332). The sobriquet ‘ Sultani ’ indicates that he had been, like ‘Imadu-l-Mulk 
Sartez-i-Sultani, originally a slave of the Emperor. Ibn Batuta ex- 
plicitly states that ‘Sartez,’ the meaning of which he explains as ‘sharp- 
head,’ was a ‘ Mamluk ’ of Muhammad Tughlaq. (Ibid. III. 94; S. Lee's 
Trans, of 1832, p. 100). P. speaks of him not as ‘ Safdar Malik’ but as 
‘ Safdaru-l-Mulk,’ and adds that he had been a slave of Ahmad Ayaz 
(I. 142, 1. 11 f. f.), but this trifling discrepancy proves beyond doubt 
that ‘ Safdar ’ was part of his title. ji Dabir also states that the 
rebel i’aghi was a slave of Safdaru-l-Mulk-al-Saltani. (IZ. W. 881, 1. 21). 
The epithet ‘Sultani’ was in fact a much coveted title of Honour. 
Another ‘Imadu-l-Muik, whose original name was Bashir, is often called 
Bashir-i-Sultani, as he was a personal slave of Sultan Piruz Tughlaq. 
(347, 372 infra). Still another Amir entitled Safdar Khan-i-Sultani is 
mentioned in the T. M. (Text, 149, 1. 15 ; B. D. IV. 24) . 

HI. 259, I, 7. If I had sent Mm as a memorial to the King of Eden. 

Dowson can scarcely mean the Eden of the Book of Genesis, which 
has been located in Mesopotamia, Arabia or the Nile Delta. It is not the 
Garden in which Adam and Eve dwelt in “ blissful solitude’’, but Aden. 
Marco Polo mentions it and says that the ships which came from the West, 
as from Hormos, and from Kisa [Kish], and from Aden and all Arabia, 
laden with horses and other things for sale, used to touch at Kayal. (Tr. 
Yule, Ed. Oordier, II. 370). Ibn Batuta speaks of Aden as “ the port most 
frequented by the people of India. Great ships arrive there from Cambay, 
Tana, Kaulara, Calicut, Pandaraina et cetera” (Defremery, II., 177). 
Aden was one of the most ancient and celebrated ports in the Indian Ocean. 
“ Its position in the Gulf, commanding the entrance of the Red Sea, gave 
the power holding it control over the whole trade of the East, which 

passed to Europe by way of Egypt Allusions to it in the mediaeval 

Arab. chroniclers are frequent.” (Dames, Tr. Barbosa, I. 53, Note). 

HI. 260, S from foot. On the third or fourth day, he reached Karra. 

The Text reads Kadah-Bati ” (518, 1.2 11), which is a; 

miswriting of (.5-*'^“Kadi Pattan ”, i. e. Kadi near Pattan. Pat|an 
or Patan is the old Nahrwala or AnaMlva4* Kaiji is now the chief 
town of a district in the Gaikwad’s dominions. It is frequently 
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‘ Kant-barahi ’ is a toponym belonging only to tne realm oi pnania y. 

t j. • ^ mill nni- be fouad in any map or atlas. Dowson s 
It does not exist and will not pe louna in any v _ 

reading and interpretation's followed in the 0. H. I. IH, 

nlace-name is there supposed to represent or misrepresent Ehambhahya in 

Jamnagar, Eathiawad, though there is little or no resemblance, ev®n in 
Ueen the .we nah.ee. The fact ol .he matter m tat the ranak . n 

IS not correct. Barani’s words are J 

really mean that Taghi “ went to Kant hj some road [or route]. Ba^ 
is not a part of the place-name at all. It is merely ‘U *.e. rah ro&d, w_ h 
the prepLition ha prefixed. Dowson has, somehow, fallen into an exactly 
IS" rrer ir, eennection with a plaee caM • Ka^ha,’ *eh ^ bemt 
rpftd bv him as ‘ Karehabarah’ in E. D. VII. p. 62, 1. 14. ^ine A. 

rntodaBaram.esaytbatIagM''went..waraaKan..m^^^ 

of Kaehh, after crossing the waters of the Eapn. / 

^ c'ii 31 Clio, L 20). ¥. (1. 148, 1. 3) takes exactly the f^^e view 
and copies these words, ^aiji Babir also states that 'l)aghi fled to Kanth. 
(Z W. 883, 1. 15). This consensus should settle the matter and botn 
• 41-' ‘ T?b atnhhalia ’ must be rejected. Kant or Kanth maybe 



111.264,1.7. BABANi 

“ Extirpation and eradication of the Sumras” on 624, 1. 7. 

The history of the Ohudasama Princes of Karnal, i.e. Girnar or Juna- 
gadh, is now fairly well-known from epigraphie sources, the Jaina Chron- 
icles of the Ohalukyas of Gnjarat, a Sanskrit poetical history called 
the Man<^aZiA: and other local records. The name Khengar 

occurs five times in the dynastic list of this family and the Ehengar, in 
whose reign Girnar was besieged by Muhammad Tughlaq, was the fourth 
of that name and the son of Mahipala. (See B.G. I. Pt. i. 231; Md, 
VIII. 497; TdrlJch4-8orath, Tr. Burgess, 114, 129; Burgess, Antiquities 
of Outeh and Kathiawad, in the Arch. Surv. of Western India Reports, II, 
164; Duff, 0. 1. 284). He is mentioned in two inscriptions also in the tem- 
ples' on Mount Girnar as the repairer of the great shrme of Soman^h 
after its desecration by the army of ‘Alau-d-din Khalji^ (B.G. 1. 1, 190 ; 
B. G. VIII, (Kathiawad), 497). 

In this connection, it is necessary to state that the author of the 
T. A. is responsible for the dissemination of another error. He has mter- 
polatedbywayof gloss, the statement that Khengar ^3%°^ 

Kaehh (111, 1. 12) and this has been copied from him (3-- 14J 141 
and from the latter, by many other writers, including Sir -Wolseley Haig. 
(0. H. I. Ill, 172) . The origin of this extraordinary imbroglio appears 
to be that Khengar happened to be the name of the Raja of Kaehh m this 
author’s day. That Ehengar took a prominent part in the Gujarat Revolt 
of 991 H which Nizamu-d-din assisted in putting down. The fortuitous 

coincidence of the names seems to have led him to jump to the conclusion 
that Khengar was the dynastic title of the Rulers of Kaehh and that the 
Khengar of Barani must have been so called because he was the king 
that country. The local history of Kaehh in the mediaeval age has been 
put together from the records of the Bhats and Oharans and the dynastic 
list of the Jadejas may be found in the fifth Volume of the B^bay 
teer. It appears from this that the Khengar who was king of Kaehh in the 
days of Akbar was the first ruler of the whole province who had borne 
that name. He does not appear, at least so far as our 
to have had any namesake of note among his predecessors. It is not 
. of Kaehh may have been overrun 
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ni. 264,1-13 from fool:. 



^ V* >:«- Jt 'S-'l Olf ; 523, 1.1 1. Do wson nnder- 

stoo3 * Sumargan ’ as the name of a place and Has registered it as^a 
place-name in his Geographical Index. (VIII. p. xxxvi). But 
means “ ofthe Sumras ”. The Sumras were a powerful local tribe 

who held sway in southern Sind from about the middle of the eleventh 
century to the first quarter of the fourteenth'. On the immediately 
following pagej Dowson himself makes Barani speak of “ crushing the 
Sumras of Tatta”, i/'y i ^ ; 624, 1. 7. 

In tHe B.I. Text of Barani, what Dowson calls ‘ Damrila’ is, in 


this passage, written *k.y ‘Marela’ (623, 1.11) and so also at 269, 1. 11, and 
348, 1. 6. But it is spelt ‘Damrila’ on 519, 1. 16. The place has not been 
identified and even Raverty was unable to make up his mind about it. 
He tells us that the ruins near Shakarpur [or Shi,h Kapur], about 28 
miles east of Thatta, may be those of Damrila (Mihran, 229 Note), but 
elsewhere in the same monograph, he opines that the petrified city near 
Lahri Bandar mentioned by Ibn Batuta may stand on the site of Damrila. 
{lUd. d23 Note). He postulates that Damrila must have been in close 
proximity to Thatta, because they are mentioned together by Barani, but 
this assumption is neither necessary nor warranted and it is quite possible 
that Tliatta and Damrila are named and bracketed together as the southern 
and northern limits of the kingdom of the Sumras. It may be also pointed 
out that the ruins near Shah' Kapur are believed by Elliot, General Haig 
and Mr. Cousens to be those of Muhammad Tiir and not of Damrila. In 
Elliot’s extracts fx'om the TartIcli-i-JaTmnkushd, the name of this place 
appears on one and the same page as Darhela and Damrila (E. D. II. 
398), while the Text has ‘Marila.’ It is not impossible that ‘ Damrila ’ 
may be an error by metathesis of * Darbela,’ a fairly well-known place 
which lies about ten miles north of Naushahro. Constable, PI. 26, B b. 

But if the right reading is Marela and Hajji Dabir also spells it 
(Z, W. 886, 1. 4), it may be Matelo or Mathelo, a very old town near 
Ghotki railway station (g. o. my note on Vol. I. 231) or some other place 
of the same name in Southern Sindh. 

111. 264, 1. 13 from foot. He was there joined by Altun Bahadur 

with[reinforcements]sentby the Amir 

ofFarghan. 

CfJ jr*! ; 524 , 1 . 3 . But the T.A. has ‘ Qarghan,’ cfj (HI, 1. 24 ; 
112, 1. 14) and so also F. (1. 143, 1. 6 f. t). The T. M. (118, 1.9) andB. expli- 
citly state that Amir Qarghan (variant Qazghan) was the regent of 
the Padishah of Khurasan (I. 240, Tr. I. .320), which indicates that they 
knew him to be the all-powerful minister of Sultan Qazin. Hajji Dabir 
has “ Qazghan (Z. W. 885, 1. 13). It is clear from the histories of the 
Mongols also that the right reading is Qarghan. According to the 
SJiajrat-al-AtraTe, Sultan Qazan ascended the throne of Mdwarau-n- 
Nahr in 733 A. H. One of his most powerful nobles, Amir Qarghan 
rebelled against him and was defeated iJt .the hrst battle, but was victori- 
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ovis in the second and Sultan Qaaan was slain. Qarglian then raised two 
puppet-princes successively to the throne and remained the virtual ruler 
and king-maker until his assassination in 760 H. by Tughlaq, Tamur, his 
own brother-in-law. (Tr. Miles, 374-377. See also Oliver’s paper on the 
Coins of the Ohaghatai Mongols. J. A. S. B. LX, p. 10). According to Ney 
Elias and Eoss (Tr. TarWi-i-BasTtidi, Introd. 49), Sultan Qazan I’eign- 
ed from 744 to 747 A. H. (1343 to 1346 A. C.). Erskine also states that 
Qazan Khan was slain in 747 H. in a revolt headed by Amir Qazghan. 
(H. B. H. I. 540). 

111. 272, 1. 16. It was decided that Tughlik Shall should proceed to the 
villages (tahoandi) belonging to Bana Mall. 

Elliot says {.ante 70 note) that talwandi or talwdra is “ a common name 
lor a village in many parts of the Upper Punjab.” It may be therefore 
worth while to observe that its original signification in the 14th century 
is thus stated by Barani himself. Ij*’* d* ^ J 

JL I tj i Ij tst' <A.^1 s' 

588, 1. 10. “A Talwandi consists of the 
carts which the peasants carry with their cattle to those spots in the 
wilderness where a moderate quantity of water is said to be obtainable. 
They take up their residence in those carts, with their wives and children, 
all the year round (Zi<. for twelve months in the year)”. Barani’s 
‘talwandi’ would therefore appear to have been very similar to the 
‘ Laager ’ of the Boers of South Africa, which is defined in Chambers’ 
Twentieth Century Dictionary as “a camp made by a ring of ox- waggons 
set close together, the spaces beneath being filled up with the baggage of 
the company ”. 

Should we not read the name of the father of the girl as ‘ Eanmal 
Bhatti ’ instead of ‘ Eana Mai Bhatti ’? 

III. 273, 1. 20. The author's great grandfather used to sag that he had 
given Firoz Shah a cup of mille. 

The word used in the text is which means ‘ great gsundmother ’. 
She is said to have “ put a cup of her own milk into the mouth of the infant 

Piruz ->■* y:* -f-* 6* (Text, 39, 1. 6 f. f.). 

What Shams really says is that his great grandmother had sometimes 
suckled Piruz, as her own son had been bora at about the same time as 
the Saltan. She had acted as a sort of foster-mother or wet-nurse at times. 
III. 274, 1. 12. The Sultan [Ghiydsu-d-dm Tughlaq] was engaged for 
four gears and a half in travelling about his dominions. 

Jjf J'S J'- J jW . 41 ^ ]. 6 f, f. “ The Sultan 

Tughlaq galloped upon [or displayed his skill in riding] the steed of 
sovereignty for four years and a half ”, which really means that he ruled 
the state and wielded the powers of a sovereign daring that period. We 
may be sure that the Sultan was not and could nob have been “ travelling 
about his dominions ” all this time and we kiqw tiat almost the only 
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m. 285, 1.16. 



occasion on wHieH He is recorded to Have left Dehli was in connection witH 
tHe expedition to Lakhnauti in tHe last year of his reign. Sliams is very 
fond of this metaphorical expression and it occurs very frequently in his 
pages : jj (182, 1 . 1) ; J 

1. 2); 1. 7f. t); 

j.'oy:' ^ (255, 1. 7)- oVj? means aeeoi'ding 

to the GMyasti-l-Lughdt. 

111. 277, 1. 3 from foot The first act ofFiros81idhwasto invest 8hlr- 

abru-ehashm with the duties of ‘ Imddu-l-Mulh. 

“ Shir-abrh-ehashm ” is impossible as a collocation and nonsensical as 
a name. Ij (*“•■ i CfJ _jjJ j'S . . . . Jjl oll*l** 

c.»l jl (J5II1 (lnii'jiT (48, 1. 11). “The first order issued by Sultan 
Firuz on the day of his accession was this: He said ‘ Bashira, go and 
bring together [collect, arrange in proper order, or marshal] the troops’ 
[who had been dispersed and scattered after the death of Muhammad 
Tughlaq]. On account of this [the assignment of this duty to him], he 
obtained the office or title of ‘Imadu-l-Mulk.” 

On page 61, 1. 7, of the Text, Shams speaks of this man as Malik 
‘Imadu-l-Mulk Bashir ; on 216, 1. 11, he is called “ Bashira, that is, ‘Imadu- 
l-Mulk”. At 285, 1. 4 f. f., it is explicitly stated that Sultan Firuz conferred 
the office of Commander-in-Chief (8ar-lashhar) upon his slave Bashira 
and gave him the title of ‘Imadu-l-Mulk, soon after his accession. Bowson 
himself calls him “ ‘Imadu-l-Mulk Bashir-i-Sultani ”. (347 and 372 infra). 
ni. 284, 1. 7. Accordingly, he [Khwdja-i-J ahdn] sta^'ted from Dehli on 
a Thursday and on the same day arrived at Ismd'il, 
which is twenty-four Kos distant. On the next day, being 
Friday, after prayer s, he proceeded to the Haiis-i-Khds- 
%- Aid. 

There is something amiss here. Khwaja-i-Jahan could not have 
arrived at a place 24 Zos distant from Dehli on a Thursday and also 
left Dehli and “ proceeded to the Hauz-i-Khas,” which was very near Dehli, 
on a Friday. There is no such confusion in the Text, which clearly states 
that it was Qiwdmu-l-MulJc, FMn-i-J ahdn who had left Dehli and reach- 
ed Ism‘ail on the Thursday. Khwaja-i-Jahan followed him as soon as 
he knew of his departure, on the ensuing day — Friday — and proceeded 
to the Hauz-i-Khas outside the city. Of. the Tdi'lJch-i-Mubcirakshdhi also 
which states that when Khan-i-Jahan left Dehli with all his followers on 
Thursday, the last day of Jamadi II,, 752 H., Khwaja-i-Jahan was, of 
necessity, obliged to follow on the next day. (Text, 122, 1. 9 f.f.). 

HI. 285, L 16. His turban off, a tdliJca (?) on his head. 

j. j_ 5 ipjjg right reading 
is “Taqia ” not “ Taliba”, It means a skull-cap, fillet or head-covering 
which is used by Dervishes and Faqirs and the humble poor who can- 
not afford the expense and were not permitted the luxury of a turban, 

riiimili fti t t l- M iifMiiiiiiiriiii iii ir ri^ I In 





III. 286, last line. 
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By the upper classes, it is concealed and worn under the turhan. 'As 
Khwaja-i-Jahan appeared before the Sultan as a criminal who knew that 
his life was forfeit, he doffed his turban in token of his abject condition. 
But as he had entirely shaved off his hair and as it would have been a 
gross breach of court etiquette to appear bare-headed before His Majesty, 
he covered it with the skull-cap commonly worn by tonsured recluses 
and ascetics who have renounced the world, 

Khwiindamir says that when Sultan Mas‘ud Ghaznavi was in prison, 
his nephew ‘Abdu-r-Rahman mockingly snatched away the “ 'Jaqia” 
(skull cap) from his uncle’s head, but the other brother ‘Abdur-r-Rahim 
took it away from him and replaced it, for which respectful behaviour, 
Maudud spared his life, when he subsequently put to death his uncle 
Muhammad and all his other sons. (E. H. IV. 199). The story is copied 
by F. (1. 44, 1. 17). The words 3 occur in the TarlMi-i-Khan Johan 
Lodi also and are correctly rendered by Sir H. Elliot as ‘ caps (B. D. 
V. 76; sec also my note on V. 180, 1.19). The word is used more than 
once in this sense in the Humdyun Ndma of the Princess Gulbadan. 
(Text, 72, 1. 1; 90, 1. 3 f. f.; 93, 1. 10.=Tr. 173, 195). 

III. 28S, 1 . 20. He sent Ms own Chaudol to conveu Mm to the grass-plot, 
ichere he promised to meet and converse with him. 

_ The B. I. Text has •‘•v. (71, 1. 10) and one of the Mss. reads 

wijl j 3 i/: 3. The real meaning of the word 

Khnrramgdli is explained by Ibn Batuta as “ a kind of room constructed 
of planks hung with cloths”. He says Malik Kafur used to sleep in a 
Khiirramgdh on the terrace of the Hazdr-Situn palace and that he was 
assassinated there shortly after ‘Alau-d-din’s death. (602 infra). It was in 
fact a wooden tent or pavilion and the were, no doubt, the 

“ pieces of cloth ”, or hangings mentioned by Ibn Batuta. Baraui also tells 
us that a ‘ khurramgah ’ was pitched for Kaffir on the terrace of the 
Hazar-Situn, where he used to hold secret consultations and play * Kofis’ 
with his adherents and associates. (374, 1. 2 f.f.).In the counterpart passage, 
the T, A. (86, 1. 3 f. £.) and P. (1. 124, 1. 5) use the shorter and more modern 
form “^J-. Steingass says that is the same as ‘ a large tent 
Ill, 286, last line. The Sultan . ...marched in great state from Karoda 
towards the city. After several stages, he arrived 
at Hcmsi. 

The text reads (78, 1. 10) j^l, Akroda or Agroda. We have only to 
read the ‘ dal ’ as a ‘ wav ’ to get the real name, “331^, Agrowah, a very 
old town which lies about twenty-seven miles north of Hansi. Thornton 
says Agrowa lies on the route from Hisar to Sirsa and 12 lailes north’ 
of the former. He also states that Hansi is 89 miles and Hisar 104 miles 
north-west of Dehli. This i. e, Agrowa has been mentioned before 
also by Shams (Text, 70, 1. 6), as the place near Hhansur, where Khwaja* 
i-Jahfe had alighted before appearing in the presence of Piruz Shah in 
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111.290,1 lO&OMiooi 



his camp near Ikdar or Fathabad. According to the I. G., Agrowah, 
which is now in the Fathabad tahsil, lies 13 miles north-west of Hisar. 
(V. 91). Constable, PL 26, A e. Lat. 29°.20' N., Long. 76°-38/ B. Dhansur 
is Dhansur, eight miles north of Hisar. It is now a station on the North- 


Western Railway. _ „ /« TT T TTT iKOl 

Sir Wolseley Haig says “ Agroha is now Hissar (0. H.I. Hi. prfh 

but this is hardly correct, as the two towns are entirely distinct and lo 
miles distant from each other and are separately shown in Constable’s 
Atlas. Agrowa is mentioned also by Barani, who says that Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlaq went from Sunnam to Agroha and thence to Dehli, 
( 245 ' raie = Text 483, 1. 8). Ibh Batuta speaks of it as lying between 
Sarsuti and Hansi and calls it <*3/1. (Defreraery, III. 372). 

III. 287, 1 . 13. The Sultan, in reverence of (he Shaikh, promised to 
abstain from hunting. 


He gave no such promise or undertaking. Indeed, it is common know- 
ledge that hunting continued to be his favourite diversion upto almost 
the end of his long life and that he remained passionately and almost 
inordinately fond of it. What he really did on this occasion was 
to give an evasive reply. Its purport was to beg the Shaikh to kindly 
pray to Allah that that “He might draw Mm away from this thing”. 

j'l J;'?’ ^ jxS (80, 1. 6.) Shams states that the 

Shaikh tookthis polite refusal to repent in great dudgeon and was so ag- 
grieved, that he forthwith left the Sultan’s presence and declined to accept 
a costly robe which was sent to him as a present or souvenir on the ground 


that it was made of silk. 

III. 290, Z. lO from foot. The Sultan and Khudawand-Zada used to 

sit down together in the robe room. 


ara-ii «U. ‘olj Atjlai j ati (^ILL; loO, last line. 

“Sultan Firuz Shah and Khudawand-zada sat down on the same carpet.” 

The word used is^^ which is neither a ‘robe room’ nor ‘ a room of 
mirrors’, but a “ carpet.’’ It occurs several times in this work and this is 
the only meaning that can be consistently assigned to it. For instance, in 
his description of the rules of etiquette which were observed when the Sul- 
tan held court. Shams says that Zafar Khan ibn Zafar Khan sat in front on 


the carpet ^^v) on the left side. (281,1. 5). On 348, 1. 7, he writes, 

i “ and Khan-i-Jahan the Vazir was rest- 
ing or reclining on the carpet”. Elsewhere, we are' told that when Sultan 
Piruzand Sayyid Jaialu-d-din Bukhari met for the last time in their lives, 
they sat down on the same carpet. “'dt 

(514, last line). According to the Code of Court-etiquette, no one was per- 
mitted to sit down on the same carpet as the king, unless he was a person of 
equal rank or dignity and even tlie greatest nobles and the CMef Minister 
of State sat upon carpets at certain fixed distances, which were most 
jealously and meticulously adjusted according to clearly defined rules. 
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IIL293, 1.2. 


con'fnsion in Dowson’s translation about tHe , parentage of Dawar 
Malik. At page 276 ante, he makes Shams say. tliat Dawar Malik 
was l^liudawandzada’s son by Khusran Malik, though timre is nothing 
in the text to warrant the assertion. (Vide Text, 45, L 11). Its 
eiToneousness is also shown by the categorical denial in the passage under 
notice and the point is further placed beyond doubt by the statemeiit I 
have cited from Barani,^!', makes Khiisrau Malik the son of . Muhammad 
Tughlaq’s sister and states that he was the commander of the Qaraelial 
expedition and one of those who met their death there. (I. iSo, 1. 14). 
This is all utterly wrong and flatly belied by the authorities of weight, 
III.' 291, L 9 from foot. Bdi Bhiini Bhatti remcdned in attendance. 

He is said in the Text (103, L 6 f. f.) to have been the ^ Bind oE the 
Saltan, which has no meaning and must be a perversion of mother’s 
brother, maternal uncle. Barani says that Muhammad Maulani was the 
D of Sultan Qathu-d-dm Mubarak. (381, L 5 s=211 supra), Richardson 
saysV* N^yd, means grandfather, but th^ QhiydsuA-'Luglidt adds that 
it is also used for the maternal uncie, who is styled Mdmim in, 
Hindustaiu Steingass gives both these senses. Elsewhere, Barani speak’s 
of Eandhaval as the If of Khusrau Khan. (408, 1. 10; 410, I 12; 222 
supra). The real name is most probably not ‘Bhiru’ but the Panjabi 
Pheru. Of. Pherushahr, the original and correct name of the place now 
called Perozeshah. (Hobson Jobson, 350). ^ 

lit ZdZf 1, 2. T too names ivere selected to he mentioned after that of 
Firkz 8Mli, viz, 1, Muhammad hin Firoz Shah; 2, 
'Aldu-d-dm Sikandar Shah, and till the end of the reign, 
these names were mentioned in the prayers. 

There must be something wrong here. How could the name of 
"Alau-d-din Sikandar Shah, who ascended the throne five years after the 
death of Piruz Shah have been mentioned, in the Khutha upto the end 
of the reign of Piruz, fe, while he was alive? But Shams does not really 
say any such thing. His words are : 

(107, 1. 5). .... Oi.1 

“ The Khutbas of two crowned heads, the chosen of the Almighty, 
came to be estailished after [the death of] Sultan Firus, viz., of (1) 
Sultan Muhammad few Firuz Shah and (2) of Sultan ‘Alau-d-diu Sikandar 
Shah. In short, eloquent Khatihs have been reciting the Khutha in the 
names of these rulers upto the present timeF {lit. upto the end of these 
days, i. e. the time of writing). 

This passage must have been indited at some time during the short 
reign of ‘Alau-d-din Sikandar Shah between Bab'i I and Eab‘i II, 795 
A.H. =January-Mareh, 1394 A. 0. Thomas also was puzzled by it, because 
he misunderstood it (0. P. K. D., 306 note), having taken fM to 
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return, the Sultan gave the Eaja of Gorakhpur, who was ‘ a very great Eai, 
an umbrella, 0"'?), a diadem and a dress of honour.” (587, 1. 16). Now, we 
know that early in the fourteenth century, one of the local chiefs had “found- 
ed a kingdom which extended over a considerable area in both OoraJchpur 
and Gbamparan.'’ (I. G. XII, 333; Eay. D. H. N. I. 203). The Eaja. of Ku- 
rakhur [Eecte, Gorakhpur] is said, in the T. M. also (Te.xt, 124, last line ; E. 
D. IV. 8), to have waited upon the Saltan, offered a tribute of twenty lacs of 
Tangas with two elephants and to have been received into favour. His name 
is also given as Udi Singh. It seems to me that Baranfs Eaja of Gorakh- 
pur must be identical with the ‘Eaja of Chaparan’of Shams and there 
can be little doubt that the B. I. Text gives the clue to the right reading. 
III. 294, Z. 14. The. Bultan . . ...threw up batteries {Kungiira) and dug 
entrenchments all round it. 

“ Batteries” is hardly the right word in this context or for those times. 
The B. I. Text again differs and gives the better reading and the better sense, 
jij jaa- j jui 1 All eJiS i jT,; J (1 11, 1. 3 f.f). “ And all round the 

linesofhisarmy, he had a wooden stockade eonstructed.” The word is not 
Kungut'a, but ‘ Kafftghara ’, lit. ‘wooden house,’ which is frequently used by 
Amir Khusrau and explained by Dowson as ‘ a wooden defence ’ (81 supra), 
that is, a ‘ palisade ’ or ‘ stockade ’. Shams uses it again on 149, 1. 9, and there 
Dowson has given it the meaning of ‘ wooden huts’. (308 infra). See also Text, 
167 last line, where a'jt^^or wooden palisade ten gaz in breadth and seven 
gazin height’is said to have been put up all round the jungle, into which the 
wild elephants were driven and caught, by what is known as the ‘ roping- 
in ’ or * Khedclah ’ method of capturing these beasts. 

In the very valuable account of Sultan Piriiz’s first invasion of Lakh- 
nauti, which can be read in Barani’s history, he explicitly states that “the 
lEoninthe army received orders to set up Katgliara* j ^ 

(590, 1. 6). The word occurs again at the same page on 
1. 12 and at 591, 1. 10, where it is said that when the ®mping-OTOTnd was 
changed, the soldiers came out of the ‘ Kathghar.’ j' 

III. 294, 1. 2 from foot. {8hamsu-d~dln] fortified himself in the islands 
- ofjkddla. ■ 

It is clear from this author’^ description, that Ikdaia was situated 
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in. 297, 1. u. 



somewHere near Pandna in tKe midst of swamps and that there was a river 
at a distance of seven Kos from it. Westmaeott identified it with the 
village of Ekdala in the Dhanjar pargana of Dinajpur district. This place 
lies about twenty-three miles north of (Hazrat) Pandlua in Malda district, 
forty-two miles north of Lahhnanti or Gaur, and 15 miles west of Ghora- 
ghat on the Malda side of the river Tangan. (J. A. S. B. 1874, pp. 244, 245). 
Westmaeott’s identification has been confirmed and upheld by later 
research. Mr. H. E. Stapleton recently declared in a paper read before the 
Royal Asiatic Society of London that “ Ekdala occupied an area of about 
25 miles in the present Dinajpur district. It was enclosed within a broad 
moat which was formed by linking up the Chiramati and Buliya rivers 
by canals. The site of the battle between Shamsu-d-din Ilyas and the 
Dehli Sultan must have been the plain that stretches to the south of the 
southern moat for ten or twelve miles, almost to the present boundary of 
Malda district.” (Report in the Times of India, 24th April, 1934). See also 
I; 6 . XIX. 392, where the same view is taken. 

In the C.H. I. (Ill, 176), Ikdala is described as “a village situated on 
islands in the Brahmaputra and protected by the dense jungle which cloth- 
ed the river’s banks,’* but a glance at the map must show that any reference 
to the Brahmaputra in the Malda or Dinajpur district is unthinkable and 
must be founded on some inadvertence or misapprehension. 

111. 294, footnote, Barani says that the Sultan’s march was 

through Gorahhpur, Kharonsa and Tirhut. 

Abnl Pazl says Kharonsa was a Mahal in Sarkdr Bahraich, Suha 
'Awadb, and that the town had a stone fort in his day. (3m, Tr. II. 176). 
There is a village named Khorasa in the Gonda district of the U. P. It 
has a branch post-office (vide the Post Office Guide) and lies about five miles 
distant from the modern town of Gonda. 

111.296,1.21. Tatar Khan a'ied, ' 0 Shams-i-Siydh {Black Sun), 
whither art thou flying’^ ’ 

‘Black Sun’ is meaningless and can have no application in this context. 

What Tatar Khan really said was ^ a ^ (1. 11). “ 0 blaek- 

faeed Shams[u-d-din], whither art thou wending! ” 

‘ Black-faced ’ has, probably, a double meaning. It refers primarily to 
the dusky complexion of the Bengal Sultan who wms not fair and ruddy 
like the Turks. It is also employed as a term of reproach or revilement, 
signifying a coward, dastard or poltroon, whose face had been blackened 
or disgraced by flight. The inhabitants of Bengal are contemptuously 
called iiKs) by Barani also, who says in his account of Piruz Shih’s 
invasion that “heaps, and heaps of those Hack-faced ones were slain.” 
"^1 ^.1* i At 3 i (692, 1. 3 f. f.). 

in. 297, 1. 14. Foi' Bengal was a land of swamps. 

c-l ^ 3 . 5 Dowson says in the footnote that 

three Mss. agree in reading or words which have no appropriate 
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meaning. He Has tHerefore read the word as ■'V?. is quite correct. It 

means ‘virile or stalwart fighting men, infantry.’ It has the same signification 
as the Persian* Piada’, the Hindi Path, and the English ‘Foot’. Shains uses 
the word more than once in this sense. For instance, he says that Shamsu-d- 
dln Ilyas attacked Firuz Shah “ with a large army and innumerable foot- 
soldiers”. i OhiJ (114, 1. 1 f.f.). Elsewhere, he writes, 

Jiyr fbU. .U 3 ( 149 , 1 . 15 ). “ The King of 

Bangala entrenched himself in the islands of Ikdala with all his foot- 
soldiers” It is also said of Zafar Khan that he had “a countless 
number of Bengali foot-soldiers in his train”, j ^ ji 

jji (207, 1. 1). B. also employs the phrase “■’Li Jfj* “ several 
thousand brave (lit. manly) foot-soldiers”. “■’Li is found also in the T. 
A. (236,1.2 £.f.). Jrj means ‘a man, a man of intrepidity ’. It also signifies 
‘ the being or standing on foot ' and JW is the plural form (Richardson). 
F. speaks of 3^jf (I. 49, 1 . 5) and j’jl (I. 73, 1 . 17). 

jUj _Jlk.| “Brave warriors” also occurs. (1. 50,1.2). Hajji Dabiruses tk'U 
for ‘infantry ’. (Z. W. 906, 1. 18). Turmug was called jlfjl ‘ The City 
of Men’, because it was ‘ a virgin city’ and had never been captured by 
any enemy. (Miles, Tr. Shajrat-ahAtrak, 147 and 148 Note). Barani 
repeatedly speaks of the martial spirit and truculence of the PMks of 
Bengal who are the of this passage. (Text, 83, 1. 2 f. f.; 693, 1. 2). 
They were, in fact, “ the landed militia of the province, who combined 
with the most profound barbarism, and the blindest devotion to the will 
of their chiefs, a fervency and unquietness of disposition which rendered 
them an important and formidable class of the population”. (Stirling 
Account of Orissa. 1810, p. 38). What Shams means is that the province 
was difficult to conquer, because its kings could command an inexhaustible 
supply of man-power in these Paiks. 

III. 298, last line. In that count}' iiy there is m other village than the 
Kharak. 

The meaning of this vernacular word is not quite certain, but 
the above rendering is, in any case, erroneous. What Shams says 
is aiU ^ D* J’; 125, 1. 2. “ In that district, there is 

no village [^#*■ 1 '’] without a Kharak [or Kharaks]”. Shams has just stated 
that there were “ fifty Kharaks in Great Laras and forty in Little Laras”. 
Dowson remarks that the reading of Mr.. Thomas’s Ms. is instead of 
But if means the same as V* village ’, it is difficult to under- 
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publisEsd by tlie Nagai'i PtachaTit^i SciiTia called Hindi Shctida Sdgar 
says it means *a cattle-shed or enclosure but it is also said to be used for 
* a field in whieh cattle can graze *, ?.e. lands which are not culturable, but 
good enough for pasture, and that may be the meaning here. 

Ill, 303, 1. 5, That {the canal] from the Jumna was called Bajlwah and 

the other [that ft'orn the Sutlej] Alagh-KMni. 

Raverty proposes the emendations, ‘ Eajirah’ and ‘Aghamani’ (Milaran, 
267), but these names carry no meaning with them. The right readings seem 
to me to be ‘ Rajabwah ’ and ‘ Ulughkhani.’ The designations were given, I 
think, in Honour or commemoration of the Sultan’s father and his cousin. 
The former’s name was Siilar Rajah and the latter had the title of Ulugh 
Khan fnot ‘Aiagli Khdn ’], before he became Sultan. ‘ Rajabwah ’ 

means “ the Wdh or Canal of Rajab.” Mir-wah, Khan-wah, Maqsuda-wab are 
well-known canals in Sindh. Sultan Firuz himself has left it on record 
that when he founded two new qashas near the village of Maluh or Maleha, 
he gave one the name of Salarpur and the other that of Tughlaqpur. 
{FutuMit, 881 infra). There is a Salarpur in Alwar and a town called 
Eajabpur is mentioned in the Zafarndma of Yazdi and the Malfusdt, 
in eoimeetion with the invasion of Timur. (492 and 42S iw/i’u). There is 
another Raiabpurin Moradabad district, U.P. also. (Post Office Guide). 

III. 303, 1. 8. The author's father . . . .held the office ofShdbnavis. 

Dowson has not explained the meaning of ‘ Shabnavis ’ and it is not 
easy to say what it means or to describe the duties of the office. The words 
in the text are ( 127 , 1 . 4 f. f.) which may mean 

that lie “held the post of Nighfc-crerk of the Khawwas”, i.e. of the body of 
special slaves, servants or courtiers, who had to he in attendance upon the 
Sultan by turns. As the author’s father is said to have been employed in the 
Sultan’s own palace jOsj^] and to have been one of the it is 

not unlikelj' that he was the clerk who kept the muster-roll of the Khamms 
and registered the attendance of those who were bound to do night-duty. 
Elsewhere also, Shams declares that his father was included among the 
special attendants of the Court, (138, 1. 3 f.f .). This 

word ‘ Shabnavis ’ occurs also in the T.M., where it is said that Khwaja 
Hajji Shahnavis was made Rdib-i- Ars-i-MamdliJc (Text, 83, 1. 6), but this 
is the only other instance of its use that is known to me. 

III. 301, 1. 9. Kashas of Janid and Dahdtrath and the town of Rdnsi 

and its dependencies. 

‘ Janid ’ must be an error for ‘ Jhid ’ or ‘Jhind Dhatrath lies about ten 
miles north-east of Jhind. Dowson seems to have read ‘‘fi*' i ^ 5 *-^* 
but the B.I. Text has f*::*" s “ City of Hansi and Tughlaq- 

pur alias Sapidam [Safidon]”, which seems correct. Jind, Dhatrath and 
Tughlaqpur are all registered in the Ain as Mabils in the Sarkar of Hisar 
Piruza. (Tr. II. 294). Tughlaqpur and Aspandi (Safidon) are both men- 
tioned in the Zufarndma of Yazdi and the Malfugdt-i-Tlniuri. Safidon 
was seven Teos from Kithal and Tughlaqpur six Kos from Safidon, (431, 
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494i^/ra).,Safidon is about 15 miles 'no^-rtli-east of Jhlnr], an'd sHown in 
Constable, PL 25 B c. The name is said to be derived- from Sarpadamana^ 
‘‘ the wholesale destruction of serpents ” by Janamejaya to avenge the 
death of Ms father PariksMt, which is said -to have taken, place on this 
spot (I. G. XXL 349). . 

HI. 303, h 5. The Sardi of SMiKh Yar Pardn. 

Barani mentions Malik Yar Paran among .the holy men who lived in 
the reign of Ghiyasii-d-din Balban. (112, L 9). See also Dorn, History of 
the Afghans. (IL 12). Abiil PazI includes the Tomb of Malik ■ Y dr-i'Pdrd'n 
[Friend of the Saints!] among the architectural monuments of the Delili 
'of jiis day. (iin,, Tr.TL'279)., ' 

HI. 303, t 11 from fool. The fare of a carriage was four silver JUals. 

There is nothing corresponding to the word “ silver in the text (136, 
1. 6) and it is an interpolation which is caleulated to mislead the reader. 
■'The Clntal, Jltal oT jmtll was a copper [or billon] coin of small value. Its' 
weight .'is not definitely known. It was either, about 144 or 172 grs. in' 
weight and it is a moot point whether ' 50 Jltals or 64 were equal in value 
to- the Tanga of silver, which weighed about 175 grs. The question is dis- 
cussed at length by Mr. H. Nelson Wright and Mr. H. E. Neville in Art. 248 
of 'the Numismatic Supplement No. XXXVIII to the J. A. S. B. (1924). 

!IL 394, h -3 from foot He [Zafar Khan] received BOflOO tanhas to 

get Ms clothes ivaslied, 

cU. . 141 ^ 4 4 , curious phrase or custom finds an 

echo in the Travels of Ibn Batuta who declares that soon after his arrival 
in Dehli, the Vazir Ahmad Ayaz made him a present of two thousand 
dinars, saying “This is to enable you to get your clothes washecFL (Lee^s 
Tr, 139 ; Defreinery, III, 881; 6ibb> 208). Else where, he states that when- 
ever a stranger of position pays his respects to the Sultan, the latter gives 
Mm “a robe of honour and a sum of money to wash his head accordmg 
to their custonTL (Gibb, 200 ; Defremery, III. 226). Manucci says of the 
Mughalprineesses “ that in addition to their fixed allowances and pensions, 
they often receive from the King, special presents in cash, under the pre- 
text that it was to buy betel or perfumes or shoes.’MStoria, IL 341). He 
also states tiiatT* the Revenues of the Gity of Surat which are said to have 
amounted to twelve lacs of Rupees had been given by Shah Jahan to his 
daughter, Begom Saeb, to meet her expenditure on betel {Ib, 1. 65). Baihaqi 
writes that Sultan Mas ud gave ten thousand dirhams to the Khallf's 
ambassador to go to the garmToeli, L e, the bath. (Text 456, L 4 1 1). 

HI. 305, L 3 from foot There were two tents far cooking and 

domestic tcorh There were also one hundf*ed 
and eighty standards of various kinds. ^ 
err t/* M i j; 144, last line. The 

word ‘ Maratib ^ is here rendered by.“ tentsTqr domestic work^L When it 
occurs again (Text, 225, 1.3 ; 247, L 13), it is iranskte'd as “ titles ” (329 and 
336 infra). Itis clear from^ other passagesri^. 'which it is used thal^ both, thQ 
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aboTO Gsplanations arc wrong and.tliat it really signifies '3riinis, triifflp6ts 
and banners or other * emblems of rank or dignity . 

For instance Shams writes ; (275,1.17) . ^ 

' J •> ij 'Jj ^ 

(363, L 4) dJJ^ r”h^ jJj^' 

(274, 1. 6) ji LTii^ 

I bn Batuta informs ns that when he sailed down the river Indus with 
‘Alau-1-Mnlk, the governor of Lahri Bandar, two out of the fifteen ships 
carried the Amir’s Maratih. He then explains that they consisted of 
“banners, kettle-drums, trumpets, clarions and flutes”. (Defremery, IIL 
110=Gibb. 186). Elsewhere, he states that such Maratih^ is* “ kettle drams 
and banners” ^ were conferred only on the great Amirs. 
(Defremery, III. 106). The drums and trumpets appear to have gone 
with the banners, the standards of which may have been fixed or attached to 
the musical instruments. MinhaJ states that in Chingiz Khan’s army, there 
were 800 (or 6CX)) is, banners or standards and one thousand horsemen 
were enrolled under each banner. (T. N. 338, 1. 2; Eaverty’s Tr. 968). As 
Sultan Firuz is said to have marched with ninety thousand cavalry under 
just one hunclred and eighty and there must have been two of these 

insignia for every troop of one thousand. 

In the Mughal period, the the Fish-banner or standard 

was one of the highest honours. A fish of gilt copper, about four feet in 
length, was placed horizontally on the point of a spear and borne on an 
elephant or a camel, along with two gilt balls (Irvine, A. L M. 31, 33). 
in. 307, h 14. The Sultan iethougU him that they were not near Hisar- 
Firomhthe neighbourhood of which was in a disturbed' 
state. 






; 148, 1. 2. The meaning is that as the fief-holder of Hisar Firnza, 
i. e, the Amir who held charge of the district on behalf of the Sultan 
and was responsible for the preservation of law and order in it, was not at 
his post, it was necessary to depute a specially qualified officer who could 
cope with the ‘ accursed ’ Mongol hosts and prove an efficient Warden of the 
Marches against their aggressive inroads and predatory violence. In the 
TartJch-i-MubaraksMM (Text, 127, 1. 5 f i.; E. D. IV. 9), Tatar Khan is said 
to have been appointed Governor of Multan to guard the Ghazni frontier 
and after his death, Malik Mardan Daiilat to have been sent there because 
there was no other Amir capable of putting down the assaults of these 
accursed foes. {Ibid. Text, 133, 1. 9, Tr. E. D. IV. 134). 4’^ a' [Ut. this 
side] is a periphrastic phrase like ‘ undersigned The author of the Maasiru- 
l-Vmard states that after Aurangzeb’s death, the prince Muhammad ‘Azam 
Shah wrote to his son Bidar Bakht to stay in Malwa until his own arrivffi 
there; ‘A Dt* -O-h-J ''' ^ (HI. 659, 1. 11). and 

or >)J» i are frequently used for ‘ the persoh writing ' and ‘the 
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person adaressed ’ in tfie InsU-i-HarIcaran. also occurs in a letter 

of Babur quoted by F. (1. 192, 1. 9). f m % » 

III 308 1. 2 from foot. During the mght, the King of the Blachs 
* mounted the eastern roof and urging his 
Bengalis to tcorJc energetically, they laboured 
all night and restored the ruined fort. 

This is very different from the real meaning. What Shams writes is 

CjS: JU Jl^ 1. >}€.:. j. 'iji A-,*'* J 

jW ry.'c.AU (151,' last line). “When the night cameto an end 
and the King'of the Wanderers, (or the Planets, 1 e. the Sun) mounted 
the balcony of the East, [when the Sun rose], the people of Bengal rebuilt 
„ -i! ,. 1 ,- tiifflih hv [dint ofl the most strenuous 
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stilted pHrases and Hackneyed rhetorical expressions merely for their 
cadence or sonorous effect. His style, when he waxes eloquent, is a dege- 
nerate imitation of the or “ rhymed prose, wliieh is so common in 
ornate writing in all Muhammadan languages,” (l^rowne, L. H. P. II. 21). 
It will suffice to quote here two other gems of similarly bombastic writing 
to exemplify the meaningless exuberance of this Persian Euphemism. 

206, 1. 10. And again, ^hj. 374, 1. 7. 

It is needless to say that a litei’al rendering of and j here would 
be productive only of bathos and absurdity. Other specimens of this 
florid fustian will be found at Text, 49, 79, 114, 123, 182, 358, 390. 
in. 312, 1. 5 from foot. At that time, the Bai of Jajnagar, hj name 

Aclaya, had deemed it expedient to quit 
Banarad, 

(164, 1. 4) I 

The name of the Baja is given as Ademr or Udesar in the body of the B. 1. 
Text and the variant ■''j'*! is relegated to a footnote. In the corresponding 
passage of Dowson’s translation of the Tmnkh-i-MuMrakshdhi, Adaya is 
said to have been taken captive at a place called ‘ Sikra’ or ‘ Sankra ’ or 
‘Satgahra’ along with Shakar Khatun, the daughter of the Baja of that 
place, who is there called Bai Sadhan. (E. D. IV, 10), At the same lime, the 
name of the Baja of Banarasi itself is given as ‘ Pirbahan-dev’ or ‘ Birbhan- 
dev,-’. {Jhid, 11). Now, we know from contemporary inscriptions that 
, Virabhanudeva III was ruling in Orissa from Shaka 1274 to 1300=1352- 
1378 A. 0. This engenders the suspicion that the interjection of the name 
of ‘Adaya’ here may be founded on some error. Moreover, the T. A., F. 
and B., who have copied their accounts almost word for word from the T. 
M., say nothing whatever about ‘Adaya’ and Hajji Dabir states that Shakar 
Khatun was captured with her nurse, , the Arabic equivalent of the 
Persian (Z. W. 897, 1, 20). An examination of the now published 
Text of the Tar. Muh. (129, 1. 6), also shows that he is right. ‘Adaya ’ in 
Dowson’s rendering is due to a mistranslation of “ with a nurse.” 

As regards the ‘Adaya ’who is mentioned here, the fact that ‘Adesar’ 
or ‘ Udesar ’ is the reading in the best Manuscripts may indicate that 
Shams’s statement about ‘Adesar’ or ‘ Udesar’ having been the name of the 
Baja is perhaps due to the designation of the Baja of Jajnagar having 
been confounded with that of his kingdom. or (Sh. The Bai, 

i. e. Ea, 7 a of Udisa or Udesar, would seem to have been misunderstood as 
the Baja named Udisa or Udesar,” Udisa ^*^*1 can be easily misread 
as Adaya or Adaya in Persian writing. See also my note on IV. 10. 
ill, 316, I, 23. He caused the following lines • .to he inscribed 
. ...... on the %oalls of the Kushk-i-Shikar rav cd 

Firoeabdd and on the domes of the Eushh-i-Nuzul. 

The correct name pf the first of these ualaees is Kushh-iSMUr. See 


III. 318, 1. 1. 
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Dowson’s own translation on p. 303 mpra. The B. I. Text h^ it right: 


J.!j «i|j jttTjjjj J 177, 1. 7. The Kiishk-i-Shikar was a 

honting-box situated on what is now called the Bidge, ‘ Eav ’ (in ‘ Shibar- 
rav ’) is an excrescence or intrasive error due to the scribe having misread 
or misunderstood the words jj'* and O-Jj'* which occur after in the 


sentence quoted above. 

in. 317, I 6. After the lapse oftioo half years every man returned. 

This is a mistake for ‘ two years and a half.’ >» A 

cttfjl . 178 ^ 1. 5 f. f. gge Do wson ’s own tranlsation, 315 ante, where he tells us 


that the Sultan “ stayed two years and seven months in these territories” | 

(Text, 172, 1. 6). See also Ibid. 2b0,l. 1, where the statement is repeated i 


and the phrase used is j According to the T.M. also, Piruz 
marched against Lakhnauti in 760 EL and returned to Dehli in Rajab, 762 
H. (Text, 127, 130;B.D.IV. 9-11). See also theT. A. (116-116) andP. (1. 
146-7), where the same statement occurs. Barani uses for ‘ seven 

and a half ’ (305, 1. 11) and j*^’ for ‘ one and a half ’. (310, 1. 12). 

III. 317, 1. 14. One day, the Sultan Firoz icent hinting and having 
separated from his followers, mnt to a garden where 
he met a woman etc. 

The whole passage has been misunderstood and the real sense obscured. 
The king who went out to hunt and met a woman in a garden was 
not Piruz, but some unnamed ruler of olden times. What Shams says 
(181, 1. 12 f.f.) is that he had read this “anecdote about bygone sovereigns ” 
( in the Khairti-l-Majdlis, which is a collection of the 

Discourses or Table-talk of Shaikh Nasiru-d-din Mabmfld, Chiragh-i- 
Dehli, made by a disciple named Hamid. (Houtsma, E. I., I. 862). 

The story is, in fact, an ancient folk-tale which is fathered in Fir- 
dausi’s Sftflhndmrt on the Sasanian Emperor Bahram Gaur. (Ed. Maean, 
i III. 1514 ; Rogers’ Trans., 410). It is told also in Burton’s Translation of the 

AlfLaila (Book of the Thousand Nights and a Night, Vol. V. 87-88, Nights 
389-90), where the hero is Naushirvan-i-'Adil. Still another variant is 
; the Adventure of an unnamed King with a Gardener’s Daughter which 

’ is related by Jahangir in his Tiiziik. (Text, 251, 1. 8 f. f. ; Tr. II, 502=E.D. 

' VI, 364). In the Shahnama version, the drink offered is the milk of a 

cow; in the Alf Laila, it is the juice of a sugar-cane and in the Tuzuh 
that of a pomegranate. Two different versions of the same saga arrest 
attention in the Akhlaq-i-Muhsini of Busaih. Waiz Kashifi, Chap. XV 
I (Justice). In one of them, the king’s name is given as Qubad, fhe father 

of Nauslilrvan, and the drink is cow’s milk ; in the other, it is Bahram 
Gaur and the liquid pomegranate juice. In the anecdote as it is repeated by 

i Shams, it is the juice of a bunch of grapes, . - - 

I III. 318, 1. 1. And passing by the valleys of NdMiaeh nuh garhi, he 


arrived with his army at 
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186, 1. 2. , . 

This is a somewhat difficult passage, but whatever the precise ^mean- 
ing o'if NuhgiriM may be, it is certain that ‘ Naehakh-i-nuh-garhi ’ (‘Na- 
khach of the Nine Ports’ in the Footnote) is not a toponym at all, and 
must exist only in the country of Nowhere. Nachalcli means spear’. Shams 
employs the identical phrase in his narrative of Piruz Shah’s Bengal cam- 


pi (ir-l 5?! 

li4 1. 14. ** In the meantime? the King of the Bangahs came up all of 

a sudden and drawing the Mehakh-i-mihgiriU, rushed towards the army 
of H.M. Piruz Shah”. 

“ Nachakh”, says Richardson, means ** axe, halbert, mace ; the Far~ 
Tiang-i-J ahan^ri states that it is c/J au axe carried on or tied to the 
saddle, and the QUgasu-l-LugMt speaks of it as a ‘ small lance ’ •ji. 


i. c. a javelin. 

is used along with by Baihaqi, 141, 1. 7 ; 399, 1. 6 f. f., 

and also by Barani 'Jf i i (j s (263, 1. 5 f . f .) and 3 3 ^ 

(329, 1. 3 f . t). Shams, in fact, has borrowed the phrase from his 

favourite poet, Nizami, who says in the 8ihandiXr~ndma : 

•jj j»* 3 jUiS” <5" - • J 3j (^1*^ 

{Sikandar-Ncima in Khamsa-irFizidmi, Bombay Lith. 1266 A. H, p. 31) . 
Capt. Clarke translates the couplet thus: 

“ Drove against him the long spear of nine joints in such a way, 

“ That both his [Palangar’s] body and his coat of mail were pierced.” 
(Canto XX, couplet 36, p. 213). This word ‘Nachakh’ or ‘Najakh’ is 
used on this page in four other couplets also and is rendered either as 
‘ spear ’ or ‘ short spear (lb. pp. 211-212). It occurs again in Canto XXX, 
couplet 67 (KTuimsa, p. 51, last verse), and the English equivalent there is 
“ battle-axe.” (Trans. 338). “ Cirih ” means ‘ joint, knot,’ but it is also used 
for the l/16th part of a tailor’s ‘ gaz ’ or yard, (iin, Tr. L 88 note). Nine 
girihs may thus mean 9/16th of a gaz or yard, approximately, eighteen 
inches. The sentence mast be therefore translated thus: “He hurled the 
battle-axe [or spear] of nine girihs against the warriors {lit. fighting-men) 
[oVt of the Zamindars [the Hindu Rajas or Chiefs] of the districts he 
passed through [on his way to Nagarkot].” 

“ Nine girihs ” must refer to the handle or shaft of the spear or 
battle-axe. If '’the Nachakh was a long spear, it might mean that the shaft 
was made of a strong cane or bamboo of nine joints. If the Nachakh was 
a javelin or a battle-axe, it might signify that the handle was about half a 
tailor’s yard in length. 

111. 318, 1 , 11 from foot. Other infidels have said that Sultan Muham- 


mad Shah Un Tughlik Shcih held an umbrella 
ovei' this same idol. 



m. 821, 1 . 1 . 
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Jj. fc)T V/ ^ ; 187,1, 10. IM. “ baa placed [not ‘ held ’] an 

umbrella on the head of the idol.” The real meaning seems to be that he 
was said to have presented as a gift or offering an umbrella which was to 
be placed over its head. Neither Barani nor any of the later epitomists 
speafes of Nagarkot having been conquered by Muhammad Tughlaq, though 
the fact is mentioned in the Qaslda written by the contemporary poet 
Badr-i-chach, who says that the event took place in A. H. 738, when the 
San was in Cancer. (570 post). This would indicate that the gMat army 
which was despatched about this time for the conquest of the Qarachal 
[Kurmachal or Gargachal], i. e, the sub-Himalayan range in the districts 
now known as Kumaon and Garhwal, advanced as far as Nagarkot and 
compelled the Raja to nominally acknowledge the supremacy of Muham- 
mad and hold the fortress as his vassal. A. H, 738 began on SOtK July, 1337 
and ended on 19th July, 1338. The event must have taken place about 
Jane 1338, as the Sun was then in Cancer. It was during the return 
journey that disaster overtook the army of invasion. The monsoon rains 
are very heavy in those regions. 

MI. 319, 1 13. The Sultan [Firus] tcith much dignity placed Us hand 
on the bach of the Bai [of Nagarhot]. 

It may he worth while to note that in a poetical chronicle of the Katoeh 
Kings, written by or under the patronage of a Raja of Kangra named 
Manik Chand in V. S. 1619 (1562 A. C.) which is called Dharma Chand 
NdtaJea, there is a reference to the surrender of Kangra fort to Sultan 
Fii’uz and the writer explicitly states that the Raja went out to meet the 
Sultan and the Sultan placed his hand on the Bdjefs back. The poet says : 
^Rupchandar barkar charho Dileswar Surtdn 
Bahui helkar pag pare pith hath lei San’. 

‘ Rupchandar went forth to meet the Sultan, the Lord of Dehli, and 
bowed very low down to his feet; the king put Ms hand on his back. 
(J. Hutchison and J. P. Vogel’s art. on The History of KAngra State in the 
Journal of the Punjab Historical Society, YIII. (1920), p. 35). This 
Rupachandra’s coins also have been found. (Cunningham, C, M. I. p. 105). 
Jahangir tells in his TiizuJc another anecdote in connection with Piruz’s 
visit to Nagarkot. It was related to him probably by some one who had 
taken part in the conquest of the stronghold by his own army in 1030 A. H. 
(Text, 318, 1.2 f.l;Tr. 11.184). . 

in. 321, 1. 1. When the muster was called, four, ten and eleven fold 
of irregulars (Ghair-wajh) appeared. 
cit *0^* tsfri j:* «(»“*■ OjiV; 193, 1. 2f, f. 

Dowson observes that he has “ translated the passage somewhat doabt- 
fully with the light of the context,” The real meaning is that the ghair- 
soldiers who were not on the feudal ^tablisbm^nt and were 
paid, not by regular yagers or lands held on condition pf military service 
bnt by assignments on the land revenue or . in .ca#, (as an ad- 

vance) four Aah-yazddh, four we-tcMtftSj that js,-fonr-teDths or 40 per 
4i " ’ 
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m, 327. 1. 6. 


of tKeir annual allowance. For tHe meaning of dahyasdah, see my note on 

II. 76,1.20. Barani also uses dah-ydzdah for ‘ one-tentli’. (429, 1. 21). Dow- 
son has rendered it wrongly as “one in ten or one in eleven” at p. 230 ante. 

III. 321, 1. 6. March of Firuz Shah to Thatta. 

This invasion is put by the 0. H. I. (III. ISO) into 1362-3 A. C. 
(763-764 A. H.). But this is more than doubtful, and there is no authority 
for it in the Ohronieles. All that the T. M. (Text, 130, 1. 8; E. D. IV. 11), the 
T. A. (116-7) and P. (1. 147-148) state is that Firuz returned from Lakhnauti 
in Rajab, 762 A. H. (May-June, 1361 A. C.), that he had the Sirhind Canal 
excavated “some time afterwards,” that he marched subsequently against 
Nagarkot and “after conquering it, he proceeded against Thatta.” (T. M, 
Text, 131, 1. 1 ; E. D. IV. p. 12). The next event that is recorded is the 
death of Khan-i-Jahan in 772 A. H. (131, 1. 12). 

Now, Shams explicitly declares that “fotir whole years passed after 
the Sultan’s return from Lakhnauti, during which he stayed at Dehli and 
attended to the affairs of his people.” (319 ante ; Text, 191, 1. 2). Firuz, 
then, could not have left Dehli for Nagarkot before Eajab, 766 H. (Mareh- 
April, 1366). As that stronghold is said to have held out fcr six months 
(319 ante), he could not have reached Thatta before the middle of 767 H. 
(February 1366). The rainy season of that year was passed in Gujarat. The 
conquest of the town (after the protracted military operations of the 
second campaign and the arrival of fresh reinforcements from Dehli) 
could not possibly have taken place before the middle of 768 H. (March 
1367 A. C.). The embassy from Bahram Khan Mazandarani which is said 
to have arrived when the Sultan was in Gujarat must be therefore put into 
the latter half of 1366 A. C. We know from the Bahmani chronicles that 
Bahram Khan rebelled about 767-8 H. (P. I. 2924; Briggs’ Tr. IL 319- 
323). He must have solicited the intervention of the Dehli Sultan only 
when he knew that the unequal contest between himself and his suzerain 
must temunate most disastrously for himself, if he was not reinforced by 
some other first class power. 

ill. 325, 1. 18. If a lethal weed had been wanted, it cotild not have been 
found. 

What Shams really means is a tooth-pick. c5l^. Jt* 

209, 1. 4 f. 1 “If a thorn (or thistle) was wanted for cleaning the teeth, 
it would not have been found.” is a toothpick. 

Ill, 327, 1. 6, The irregulars having received six, ten and eleven 
(tankas?) from the kindness of the Sultan, in a shoi't 
time they icere all horsed, 

j J ij 

( 220 , 1 . 8 ). 

* The genera] sense ’ is certainly not ‘ obvious ’ here and it is very 
insufficiently and imperfectly indicated by this>en dering, WIiat Shams 
means is that the ‘ Irregulars’ obtained advances of six-tenths or three- 
fifths of their fixed allowances in cash from the Sultan’s treasury and 



in. 330, 1. 13 irom'foot, ajHAMs-i-srsAj 


were thus able to purchase new mounts and equip themselves. Of. my Note 
on III. p. 321, 1. 1, arafe. 

III. 328, 1. 4. The officers of Government should be strictly enjoined to 
do them no harm, so that something might come to the 
soldiers. 

jjA Ij ol-d ^ 221, 1. 11. “ They [the 

ofiicers] should be peremptorily ordered not to- worry them [the Wajhdars, 
who had received advances in cash from the Treasury] until the people 
on this side (*. e. the Sultan himself and his array) arrived at Dehli,” 
is used here again as a periphrastieal expression for the person speaking 
or writing, for the Saltan himself. Shams uses the phrase again at 236, 
1. 4 f. f, j tJL^I daX cil* ^ and 

also on 224, 1. 9. See my N ote on III. 307, 1. 14, ante. 
in. 330, 7. 10. The people of Thatta made a verse,,. ..saying, 'By the 
will of God, Sultan Muhammad Tughliq died in 
pursuit of us and Sultcm Fir 02 Shah has fled before us.’ 

The ipsissima verba of the vernacular ‘bait’ are printed thus in the 
Bibl. Ind. Text. - W* ; 231, 1. 2 f, f. I venture to read 

this mutilated and corrupt distich thus: h‘ 

BarJcat-i-Shaikh Paftha—Ek mud,ek bhagd. “ By the blessing of Shaikh 
Pattha, one [Muhammad Tughlaq] died; one [Firuz Tughlaq] fled,” 

Shaikh Pattho or Pir Pattho is the patron saint of Thatta. His 
shrine in the Makli hills near the town has been for centuries a noted 
place of pilgrimage {Tctrikh-i-Tahlri in B..D. I. 274), and it is so still. 
The author of the Mamiru-l'Umard writes that “ his real name was 
Ibrahim and his ‘laqab ’ Shah-i-‘Alam. He was the disciple and deputy 
of Shaikh Bahau-d-din Zakarriya of Multan and his shrine near Thatta 
is visited every week by the high as well as the low.” (B. I. Text, IH, 
311). According to the local tradition, he was a contemporary of the 
poet S'adi. (Wood, Journey to the Source of the Oxus, Ed. Yule, p. 5). 
Ill, 330, 1. 13 from foot, Wlien the Sultan arrived, he perceived that 

the inhabitants had destroyed all their 
spring crop. 

They had done nothing of the sort. ^ fl' ^ 

jij tSlj* ; 232, 1, 8. “ He saw that 

all their people had sown the spring crop and taken great pains with 
it; the crop (the grain) wasjust then only half-ripe.”(F*(fe !. 81 f. below). 

y ^ ^ ‘because the new grain had not yet 

arrived at maturity ’ or “ the crop was not yet ripe,” as Dowson puts it. 

according to Steingass, is ‘unripe grain, vetches or pulse in the 
pod,’ and the same explanation is given in the Ghiyam-l-LughM. 

The fact of the matter is that when Firuz first invaded Yhat^ from 
the Dehli side, he arrived late in the season, af^r the crops had matured 
and been reaped and garnered by the Sindhi cultiyjators. 5i.s supplies were 
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tHus cut off and tHe army suffered from famine. TKe tables were just 
turned in this second campaign. As the Sindhis never imagined that he 
would return, they had toiled hard in his absence in tilling the soil and 
raising the Bab‘l crop. This time, Firuz took care to arrive early, just 
when the crop was only half-ripe and had not been reaped. The Sindhis 
fled, deserted their homes and took refnge in the earthen fortifications on 
the other side of the river. The invaders then reaped and gathered what 
the indigenes had sown and profited by the letters’ labours. It was now 
the turn of the inhabitants of Thatta to feel the pinch of hunger and the 
garrison had to surrender for want of provisions. See 333-4: infra. The 
people of Thatta did not “destroy their crops on the bank of the Sindh ”, 
when they heard of the return of the Saltan, as Dowson states, on 1. 18. 
They only deserted thei^homes, leaving the villages on the bank depopulat- 
ed, j?'' jv* y. ^ (232, 1, 6) and fled to the other side 

of the river. If they had ‘ destroyed,’ all their spring crop, Firuz and his 
army would not have lived in clover as they did and he would have had 
to retire discomfited, just as before, for lack of food and forage. 

III. 338, 1. 7. The Jam and Babinia had a residencz appointed for 
them near the royal palace. 

But the words in the text are ; 258, i. 12. “ Adjoining 

the Caravanserai of the Queen.” The Sarai was, like the Hauz-i-Bani, 
(The Radi’s Tank), a work of public utility erected by the Hindu consort 
of some former Sultan. ‘ The land of the Sarai of Malika ’ is said by 
Shams (3(B ante) to have been one of the eighteen villages and Qxshas 
which ‘ were acquired’ for the town-planning scheme connected with the 
foundation of Firuzabad. (Text, 134, 1. 1 f. f.). But also means 
“ palace ” and it may have been the private residence of the lady. 

III. 338, 1.8. Invention of the Tds-i-Ghariyal (a clock or bell to tell 
the time). 

Almost every word here is wrong. The Sultan did not ‘ invent’ the 
Tds, and the Tas-i-Qhariyal was neither ‘ a clock’ in the modem sense of 
that word, nor a * bell.’ Bells are taboo in Islam. All that Firuz did was to 
order that the hour of the day should be publicly announced. The Tas-i~ 
Gto’iySZ was not a : ‘ chiming clock ’, as Fanshawe states, (D. P. P. 58), 
but a ‘ gong and it is thus described by the Emperor Babur. “ A body of 
(3-hariyaIis is appointed in all the considerable towns of Hindustan. They 

cast a broad brass (plate) thing, perhaps as large as a tray. This they 

call a Cfhariydl, and hang up in a high place Also they have a vessel 

perforated at the bottom like an hour-cup, and filling in one ghari {i.e. 24 
minutes). The ghariyalh put this into water and wait till it fills. When 
it fills the first time, they strike the gong once with their mallets, when 
a second time, twice and so on till the end of the watch.” (B. N. Tr. 
S16-7 ; Persian Trans. 203). Abul FazI also informs us QJn, Tr. Jarrett, 
111.15), that the ' Ghariyal’ “ is a round gong of mixed metal, shaped 
like a ^ddlte, but thicker......... ...and suspended by a cord.- ’ He then- 
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gives an elaborate account of the Hindu method of measuring time and 
of the metallic vessel or ‘ water-instrument’ employed by them for that 
purpose. There are similar descriptions of the ‘ Ghariyal ’ in the Voyage 
to Bast India of Sir Thomas Roe’s chaplain, Edward Terry (E. T. L, 
317), Fryer, (New Account of Bast India and Persia, Ed. 1698, p. 138) 
and other European travellers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

It will be observed that the word ‘ Ghariyal ’ alone is used by Babur 
and Abul Pazl for the Gong or brass plate and not for the vessel of water. 
Shams speaks of the Gong as the Tas-i-Ghariyal, The real meaning of 
this phrase seems to be not the brass plate o/’ the ‘Vessel of water’ or 
‘ clepsydra but ‘ the brass plate (7'ns) wMch was {i.e. used as) the Gong 
{Ghariyaiy. It may also be noted that aecording to the Hindustani 
dictionaries, the word for the ‘ instrument ^ which measures time is Ghari, 
e.g. Eet-ghari, Sand-glass, Dhup-ghari, Sun-dial, Pan-gJiari or Pmn-ghari, 
water-glass or clepsydra. According to them, it is the Gong which is 
called ‘ OhariyaV The use of this word for a clock or watch is obviously 
I’eeent. 

Shams himself does not say anywhere that Firuz ‘ invented ’ the Tas. 
All that he speaks of is the “ The placing (fixing, establish- 

ment) of the Tas-i-ghariyal ”. It is clear from the prosy disquisition in 
which he sets out the seven merits of the innovation, that the fundamental 
aim and object was the announeement of the hours of the day and night 
for the benefit of the prayerful and religious-minded Muslim. Its prin- 
cipal advantage, he states, was the resolution of the doubts of devout 
Musalmans in regard to the exact time of reciting the five obligatory 
prayers and other optional or supererogatory devotions and the commence- 
ment and termination of the daily fast during Ramazan. According to 
the local tradition, Firuz Shah’s Ghariyal was placed in “ the Observatory 
which stands on the highest point of the Ridge ”, in the building now 
known as the Pir-i-Ohaib. (Fanshawe, D. P. P. 58) . 

III. 338, 1 . 16. On court days, they [the Jam and Babiniya] 

sat on Ms [the Sultan’s] right hand, in the second 
room of mirrors, below the Chief Judge. 

o> ;254, l. 2. “ On second carpet 
below the Chief Justice (or Lord Almoner)”. This word is again 
used by the author in the chapter in which he relates how Sultan Firuz 
“ sat in State After describing how and at what distances on the right 
of the Imperial throne, the three highest dignitaries, viz., the Prime 
Minister Khan-i-Jahan, the Amir Mu'azzam Ahmad Iqbal and Niz.a®®"^“ 
Mulk, the Deputy Vazir sat, he informs us that on the right side, but 
behind Khan-i-Jahan, a carpet vlv) \im folded Jamd spret^, &t 
the head of which the Qizi ^adr-i-Jahan took Ms seat and BSbiniya 
[Recfe, Bamaniyo] sat next to Mm......; On thd' left side also, a similar 

carpet was folded and spread^ at the , head- of wMch ^jiate Khani 
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tli 3 soaog Zafar Kti-ia sat, (Text, 280, last line). See also 469, 11. 8-9; 476, 
11.4-5, an(i 514, last line, where theword cannot bear any other meaning. 
The name Babiniya is written in a bewilderingly large number of 
ways and he is called Mali in the C. H. I. (III. 180). For the correct 

■form, (Bamaniyo), see my note on Vol. I. 226, 1. 9 from foot. 

in. 339 , 1 7. Kurlat Hasan Kangii was ling in M'abar. 

Variant Qurba and Qarib mean “relation ”, “ kinsman ” and also 
“ son-in-law ”, like its Persian synonym Thus rtJ® J® is also called 

and is said to have been the son of Ayal (or II) Arslan, the 
Jt'ji of Saltan Mahmud Ghaznavi. (Gardezi, 78, 92 ; T. A. 10, 1. 6 f. f. ; F. 
I. 40, 1.2). Banking takes here to mean “ father-in-law ” (B, Tr. 1. 33 
note), but it is loosely used for any relation, especially by marriage. (B. B. 
IV. 193 Note). Eaverty sneaks of this ‘ Ali ’ as ‘ Ali Qurbat ’. (T- N. Tr. 
89). Barani uses 3 J-ir for “relations and kindred” (402,1. 6) and 

cj! J, for ‘ near relation (184, 1. 8 and 186, 1. 8). Shams says that 
this relative of Hasan K-ingu was not only taken prisoner, but put to 
death by Bakan. This ‘ Bakan ’ may be Bukka Bai of Vijayanagar. Bufcka 
I was the son of Singhana I, the earliest ruler of the dynasty and was 
associated with his brother Harihar I (1339-1354 A. 0.) in the establish- 
ment of the power of the family. Bukka Eai himself reigned from 1354 
to 1379 A. G. (Duf , 0, 1., 219, 309). But cf^. may be a miswriting, by trans- 
position of the consonants, ofo^ Gopanna, the general of Bukka, who is 
known to have defeated the Saltan of M'abar in 1371 A. 0. 

It will be observed that this relative of Hasan Kangu is explicitly 
said by Shams to have been King of M‘abar and the ambassadors are also 
stated to have come from and returned to M'abar (the Coromandel Coast 
and Madura). In the C. H. I. (III. 181-2), this embassy is stateci to have 
been the second sent by Bahram K-ian Mazandarani, the first havin;^ 
arrived when the Sultan was recruiting his forces in Gujjii'at after the 
retreat from Thatta, But this must be due to some inadvertence or con- 
fusion. Shams clearly states that the first embassy was despatched by 
Bahram Khan, but the second by Qurbat-i-Hasan Kangu. Bahrain Khan 
was never ruler of Madura and had nothing whatever to do with it. The 
Sultans of M'abar belonged to an entirely different djmasty. Moreover, 
Bahram Khan is said by the T. A (409, 1. 13), .F, (I. 293-4) and the author 
of the BtirMn4-31aasir (Tr. King, 27) to have been pardoned, after the 
failure of his rebellion, by Muhammad Shah Bahmani. His life was 
spared by that Sultan at the intercession of Shaikh Zainu-d-diii, but he 
was banished from the kingdom and died in exile in Gujarat. The fate 
of Qurbat-i-Hasan Kangu--his capture and execution after the conquest 
of M'abar by the Hindus under Bakan (Bukka I or Gopanna) — as 
related by Shams, was so very different that the two individuals could 
not possibly have been one and the same. Briefly, the identification of 
Bahram Khan, who is variously described as the adopted son (F. I, 293, 
L 2), or brother's son and son-in-law of Hasan Kangu, with Qurbat-i- 
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Hasan Kangti is founded on error. 

Who then was this mysterious Qurbat-i- Hasan Kangu? 1 suggest 
that he mat/ be Sultan Fakhru-d-din Mubarakshah of M'abar. We possess a 
large number of the coins of the Sultans of M'abar, dating from 734 or 735 
to 779 H. These numismatic records have enabled us to compile a fairly 
satisfactory dynastic list of these rulers. We know that Pafchru-d-din 
succeeded in or about 760 H. His earliest coin is dated in that year (Num. 
Supp. No. XLV to J. A. S. B. 1934, p. 68), his latest in 770 H. and these 
dates are found successively daring these eleven years with the exception 
of the years 762 and 766 H. (Rodgers in J. A. S. B. LXIV, 1895, 49-50; 
Hultzsch in J. R. A. S. 1909, p. 681). We also possess an inscription dated 
1371 A. 0. (773-4 H.) in which it is recorded that Gopanna, the general of 
Bukkal, inflicted a crushing defeat upon the ‘ Turashkas’ of Hadura. (Epjg. 
Ind. VI. 331). We may then fairly conclude that the reference is to some bat- 
tle in which Pakhru-d-din was routed and perhaps captured and put to death 
by the Hindu general in 1371 A.0.=774 A.H. This disaster, however, does 
not appear to have extinguished the dynasty’s power. Pakhru-d-din was 
succeeded by ‘Alau-d-din Siliandar Shah, whose earliest known coin was 
struck in 774 and latest in 779 H. (1377-8 A,C.). That year probably marks 
the year of the complete eradication of the sway of the Sultansof M abar. 
III. 339, 1. 12. And made Mmself notorious for his puerile actions. 

Dowson has bowdlerised the passage. C’--’’"* k hA i 

jjlj jirf 31 b ; 261, last line. What Shams 

really charges him with is something much more culpable and flagitious 
than puerility. It is pederasty, or homo-sexual vice. 

III. 339, 1. 10 from fool. The ambassadors were sent back with assur- 
ances of his forgiveness. 

ilj Ojo** ‘OL.jiK’; 268, 1. 6 f. f. ‘ He gave into their hands the 

bouquet of an excuse.’ He did not “ assure them of his forgiveness ’. He 
put them off with an excuse, alleging the hardships which his army had 
recently undergone, as a reason for not complying with their request. He 
did not reject their appeal rudely but he did not also fail to remind them 
of their former rebellion and contumacy and declined tirmly , but in courtly 
terms, to come to their assistance. 

III. 341, last line. There was ... . a separate jao-shughuri and deputy 
jao-shughuri and a distinct dlwan .... for ad- 
ministering the affairs of the slaves. 

40 ^ ‘r-h: J iSJ i* iTjW ; 271, 1. 4. “ Jao-shughuri ” is unintelligi- 

ble. There can be no doubt that this officer’s designation was Jdwmh or 
ChduMsh~i-Ohuri. cr'jW means, according to Steingass, ‘ a sergeant, a 
beadle, a herald, a leader of an army or caravan.’ Richardson says that 
it is also used for ‘ a lector, any officer who precedes a magistrate or oiher 
great man, a pursuivant.’ Barani mentions a Shihaba-d-din OMwush-z- 
Qhuri in his list of the grandees and high hffieials of Sultan Ghiyisu-d-ain 
Tughlaq. (Text, 424, 1. 2), Malik Sis5aw^d-di» Ghuri is also registered as 
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an Amir of Qutbu-d-d'm Mubarak {lUd, 379, 1. 12) and Malik ‘Izzu-d4in 
Gburi was in the service of Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-din K-aiqubad. (126, 1. 11). 
Minhaj also includes a Malik NasirU'd-din MIran Shah, son of Muhammad 
ChamisM-Khalji in his list of the grandees ofIltutmish. (7’. iv'. Test, 177, 
1. 13). The meaning may be that the Chawiish or officer in charge of 
the slaves belonged to the Ghuri tribe. 

HI. 342, 1. 7. Bandagan-i-Malnli ending on male iuffaloes. 

Of. Test, 327, 1. 6, where the word is spelt Baheli. Shams esplains 
that they accompanied the Sultan in the chase. Some of them spread 
the nets for trapping deer, while others rode buffaloes with spears and 
lances in their hands. When a tiger was roused by the beaters from 
his lair, the buffaloes were made to interlace their horns so as to form a 
ring or cordon and the beast was speared and killed by the buffalo-riders. 

'^The correct reading appears to be Bdhili. M.x.'W, Crooke assures 
us that ‘ Baheliya ’ (Sanskrit, Vyddhi) is “ one who pierces, or wounds, a 
hunter. The Baheliyas are a class of hunters and fowlers and are pro- 
bably relics of some Non- Aryan tribe, which still adheres to the primitive 
occupation of hunting, bird-trapping and collecting jungle produce”. 
(Tribes and Castes, 1. 104). The Emperor Jehangir also speaks of the 
employment of buffalo-riders in the accounts of his tiger hunts. He tells 
us that when the beaters brought news of a tiger in the vicinity of Rahi- 
mabad, he gave orders to Iradat Khan and Eidai Khan to take the buffalo- 
riders [(jV >'1 and make a cordon round the forest. He himself proceed- 
ed at once" to the spot, and despatched with a single shot the biggest tiger 
he had ever killed. (375, 1. 11. Tr. II. 284). Mr. Beveridge reads >1 
but it must be wrong. Manned writes thus of Shah Jahan: The order 
in which the King moves (while out hunting tigers) is as follows. In 
front go the buffaloes, sometimes more than one hundred in number, all 
in a row. On each one is mounted a man with his legs guarded by leather 
and having a broad sword in one hand and holding with the other 

the reins Behind them comes the King on an elephant ”. (Storia. 

Tr. Irvine, 1. 191). Abul Fazl also mentions this mode of hunting tigers : 
“An intrepid experienced hunter gets on the back of a male buffalo and 
makes it attack the tiger. The buffalo will quickly get hold of the tiger 
with its horns and fling him violently upwards so that he dies.” (Ain, Tr. 
1. 283). In the Hindustani Dictionary of Duncan Forbes, and the Hindi 
Shabda 8dgar also, 'Baheliya ’ is said to mean ‘ hunter ’ or ‘ fowler 
III. 343, Z. 8. It was also called the Mahal-i-dilcho)' the Mahal-i-angur 
or Palace of Gr ayes. 

or ^ ; 277, 1. 14. This dilth or doMi is the vernacular 
word for the vine or grape, from the Sanskrit draksha. occurs in 
the Padmdmtiot the old Hindi poet Bluhammad Jaisi. (J. A. S. B. LXII. 
1893, p. 208). The palace was called Mahl-i-DdJch, probably because the 
ceiling or walls were decorated with floral designs of vine leaves, 
creepers, blossoms and grapes. The ‘ Anguri Bagh ’ or Vine-Court in the 
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Mughal Emperor’s palace in Agra was so called for a similar reason. 
(Fanshawe, D.P.P. 36; Keene, Guide to Agra, 12). The alternative name 
is read by Dowson as MaJial-i-Salm-gilhi &yxd. he renders it conjecturally 
as “ the palace of the clayey quadrangle ”, but it is scarcely likely that the 
Imperial residence where the Sultan used to sit instate was markeo 
by any such homely feature and the true reading is, probably, Maul-i- 
.‘^aJin-i-gtiUn, i. e. the " palace with the quadrangle or courtyard of 
flowers,” i, e. floral designs, or flower^pattern decorations. 

IIL 343, I, 7 from 'ioot. MctliJi Nizdwu-l-Hulh, AnitT Husuin, Atnh' 

Ulrdn, who were deputies vf the Wazir sat 
the throne. 

■ular. Nizanni-l-Mulk was the title of 
also styled Malika-sh-sharq. (32€ 
nor or fief-holder of Gujarat, but was trans- 
Vazir after the campaign against Thatta. 
C Saltan Firuz and is frequently mentioned 


near 

The verb should be in the sing 

Amir Husain-i-Amri'-i-Mlran. He was 
ante). He was at one tla 
ferred and appointed 
He was married to a i 
by Shams. (Text, 280, i 
D’. 0^“°" 

by Shams to have bee 
or Charity Department. (350, 1. 8).Di 
p. 326 arafe, that Amir Husain teas the s 
(Shams, Test, 219, last line). See also th 
where the same statement occurs. The t 
was a Sayyad of the Sayyads, a man wh 
Jehangir also had a courtier so: called v 
Hratnatulla Wall, a renowned Sayyad 
Shah Tahmasp Safavi had given his : 
in marriage. This Mir-i-Mirin’s mot 
Ism ‘ail Khuui. (T. J. 159, 1. 3, Tr. I. 30-: 

HI. 350 , 1 3. Transport of stone oMI 

This description of the devices em 
is not without interest. An old Euro 
account which is iielpful in understand 
tliat “ after the first course was laid, a s 
it, up which the stones for the secorn 
were laid, more earth was added to raise the slope again, in orler to 
roll up the stones for the third coarse and so on. When completed, the 
building was surrounded by a mountain of elay which had then to be 
removed.” (Qrandpre, Voyage in the Indian Ocean and to Bengal, 1803, 
I. 169). There are more recent and highly technical Monographs on these 
old mechanical devices in the Rurki Professional Papers oh Indian 
Engineering, 2nd series, 1878, Vol. IH; Selections from the Records of 
the N. W. P. Government. New Series V .316. (See Ball's Note to Tavern- 
ier, I, 1634). Sir JohnMarshallremarks that it was “ a remarkable feat 
of engineering, considering the inditont dneehanteal apphanees taen 
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III. 352, 1. 9 from foot. 


available,” but lie also observes that this pillar could not have weighed 
more than 40 tons, a “ very insignificant bulk compared with the 700 or 
800 ton blocks handled by the Eomans at Baalbek or the still heavier ones 
of the ancient Egyptians”. (0. H. I. III. 590). 

III. 350, 1. 6. One {of the two oMishs] teas in the village ofTobra in the 
district of 8alaur a and Klnsrahad. 

The real name of the village is Topra. It lies seven miles south- 
west of Jagadhri in Ambali district (Arch. Survey of India Eeports, 
XIV. 78 ; V. Smith, E. H. I. 157 note ; Eanshawe, D. P. P. 222 ; Fleet, 
J. E. A. S. 1903, p. 407 note). Khizrabid and Sadhaura_were both 
Mahals in Sarkar Sirhiad, Suba Dehli in Akbar’s reign. (Ain, Tr. II. 
296). Khijrabad is now in .Jagadhri tahsil, Ambala district, and lies 
near the debouchement of the Jumna from the hills and the present head 
of the Dehli Canal, about 16 miles north of Jagadhri town and 20 
miles east of Sadhaura. Sadhaura is now in the Narayang-irh taljsil 
of Ambala district. It lies on the route from Buriya to Nahan in Sirmur. 
It is situated near the base of the Sub-Himalaya, close to the left bank of 
the Mirkanda, twenty-six miles east of .\mbala town. (J. A. S. B, 1844, 
p. 214 note). Constable 25 B b. It may be as well to state that there are 
two places called Khizrabad in Amblla district. That in Jagadhri tahsil 
is known as Mashriqi (Eastern). The other is in Kharar tahsil and 
distinguished as Maghribi (Western). The latter is about 7 miles north 
of Kauriali Railway Station and 7 miles south of Eupar. 
lU. 351, 1. 3 from foot. At this time, the author of this booh itm twelve 

years of age and a pupil of the respected 
Miir Khan. 

This ‘ respected Mur Khan ’ never existed in the flesh and is only a 
figment of the brain, XA Cf) 

^y. 310, I. 5 f. f. “In those days, this writer, who is a 

picker-up of crumbs [or gleaner] from the tables of renowned historians 
(mmournMa??) had reached the age of twelve years. ” 

This personal reference is not without interest. It shows that Shams 
was born about 756 H. as Saltan Firuz returned from Thatta about 768 
H. We do not know when he died, but it appears from other references 
to the ruin and desolation of Dehli consequent upon the invasion of 
Timur that he lived upto at least SOI A. H. 

III. 352, 1. 9 from foot. The height of the obelisk was ihirty-hoo gas, 

eight gaz was sunk in {he pedestal and twenty 
four gaz was visible. 

“ The Golden Pillar is a single shaft of pale pinkish limestone, 42 
feet 7 inches in length, of which the upper portion, 35 feet in length, has 
received a very high polish, while the remain ler is left quite rough. Its 
upper diameter is 25.3 inches and its lower diameter 38.8 inches ”. 
(Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Eep. 1862, p. 17). Fanshawe says that the height 
of the Firuzabad Lat above the platform is -37 feet, the circumference at 
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in. 354, 1. 15. 

the base 91- feet and at the top 6i feet. (D. P. P. 224). These modern 

measurements indicate that the ‘gaz’ of Shams is the dar'a or ctMt of 

about eighteen inches and a half. (Barthold, Turkestan, 84 note). If 24 

444 

ga:Z=%l feetj the gaz must have measured' -^=:18.5 inelies. 

liL. 352, I, 5 from foot. Many BralirMim and -Hindu devotees 

inidied to read them but no o-ne to-as able. 

The word which is translated as ‘ Hindu devotees’ is ‘ Sewras’. 

This is the Sanskrit 'Shrivara’ and the general designation of the ascetic 
order among the different gachchhas or sects of the Jainas. Abul Pazl 
says that “ two Seoras or Jaina ascetics had made, from astrological 
knowledge, a correct prediction” regarding the result of Akbar’s inva- 
sion of Gujarat. Text, III. 6S; Tr. Ill, 94), Elsewhere, he 

observes that “ the Seoras are preeminent in all the countries of India for 
austerities, asceticism and science {Ihkl. I. 53=Tr. I. 147). See also the 
Dahistdn. (Tr. Shea and Troyer, II. 210-216). 

in. 353, 7. 3. The other obelisk teas somewhat smaller than the 
Minara-i-Zarrtn. 

Cunningham wrote in 1862 that “ the second of Asoka’s pillars was 
lying in five pieces near Hindu Rao’s house on the top of the hill to the 
north-west of Shahjahanabad. The whole length of this piece was 32| feet ; 
upper diameter 29 J inches, lower diameter 33.44 inches ”. (Arch. Surv. 
Eep. 1862, p. 19). Fanshawe states that it was broken by an explosion 
in the eighteenth century. (H. P. P. 57). The broken pieces have since 
been joined together and the completed pillar stands again on the Bidge, 
where it had been placed by Piriiz. Both monoliths contain the Pillar 
Edicts of Asoka and there is also an inscription of the Ghauhan Visaldeva 
dated 1164 A. 0. on the Khiz rabid Lftt. (JJfcf. 224; E.H. I, 157 note). 

III. 354, 7, 15. Bands: Fath. MJian, Mcilja, into which he threio a bocltj 
of fresh water, Mahpalpur, 8hukr Khan etc. 

Malja or Muleha was near the grove or Gardens of Tal Katora, 8 
miles from Shahjahanabad. It seems to have been in the vicinity also of 
theKalka ilandir, an ancient place of worship, which is about 7 miles 
south of the city near the Khizrlbld gi’ove and between the shrines of 
Nizarau-d-din Awlia and Naslru-d-din Chiragh-i-Dihli. (Cooper, Guide 
to Dehli, 1863, p. 92). Shaikh Rizqallah Mushtaqi, who lived in the 16th 
century, speaks of Muleha as a village near Dehli, where parties of 
pleasure were held and nobles used to go for Shikar. (E. D. IV. 544;. 

The village of Mahpalpur still survives. “Some three miles to the west 
of Old Dehli”, writes Hearn, “in Malikpur, now within the limits of 
MaUpalpur, is the tomb of the sou of Altamsh who died in Dengal in A.D. 
1229. The term Sultan-i-Ghari given to the tomb by the common peopje 

means ‘the Cave King’ Close by are the tombs of Buknu-d-dln 

Piruz and of Mu‘izzu-d-din Bahram Shah, sons and successors of Altamsh. 
Firuz Shah records the repairing of these tombs, the domes of the twq 



latter having' fallen (Seven Cities of Dehli, 10P2). Maliipalpur and 
Malikpur are both shown: in the map' prefixed to Thomas's ■ Ciiroiiieles. 
Fath Klian and Sliukr Khan, were two sons of Bhiniz Siiih .and these. 
Bands must lia VO' been named ■after them;. 

HI. 334, 1. 11 from foot. ' These om Imndred and twenty hdldings mere 

■ ftill of guests on all tJie three mndred and 
dwty days^ of the year. 

The real point seems to-haye. been missed in the iranslatioii. \ 

J A*#' JJJ J ^ -ndv ^ 

^\c7 JL i 4*.. ArA;. J 331 ^ p 2. With this view [or 

object] that when a traveller came to one of these houses, he could stay as 
a , guest for three days, so that they, [the homeless poor from foreign' 
parts] could remain as free lodgers (lit guests) in the ' 120 Serais for all. 
the three hundred and sixty days of the year/' 

As every traveller was allowed to stay free of charge in any one o'f 
these Serais for three .d.ays at a time in one year, the good Sultan erected 
exactly 120 Serais with the object of providing free accommoda- 

tion for a poor stranger aZZ the year round during each period, of twelve 
months or 360 days. 

HI. 3S4, I. 5 from fool. Abdul Flakic, ofliencise Jahir 8t(ndhm\ was 

the deputy {of the chief arehited\ and held the 
golden awe. 

The words in the text also are j>3jX; 331, 1. 9. jX is a “spear or 
mace" but it is not easy to see why an architect should have it. Perhaps, 
the right reading is, j^yard.Hi? badge of office was, as he was' a carpen- 
ter, (Sundhar, Sanskrit Sidradhdra, Gujarati, Stitar):. the yard measure. 

. Gaidar or Gajjar means, carpenter, house-builder, and is a ' surname 
among Hindus as well asParsis and Musalmaiis. As his superior, the chief 
architect, had only a club, stick or baton., it is not likely that lie was given 
a spear or mace. Similarly, 'an', inkstand was the badge of a Secretary 
of State, and he was even called 8ar4<lcmatdm\ ' Chief Iiik-stand- 
bearer.' A pen-ease {Kalamdm) was often presented to the man who was 
appointed Vazir, as a symbol of his office. Khwaii ; Khan talk 
great Nizamu-l-Mulk Asaf Jah was presented with an .ornamental pen- 
case when appointed Vazir of the -Empire in 1134 li. (Text, IL 940, L 1= 
B,D.VIL 534), 

Hi 356^ Z. 6. Some nf them- ^wereym^ - receipt .of W'reguim^^: 
ir&yaii); others had no fixed income. 

The text has (337, 1, 10), which is decidedly preferable. says 
Richardson, means'* salary, stipend, pay" and “any one's lot or provi- 
sion of the necessaries of. life" The meaning seems to be that fixed or 
definite amounts were allotted in the annual budget for those KdrJcMmas, 
the requirements of which were not liable to variation from year to 
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HI. S56.J I. 13; the mmthly salaries' of the accountants . and' 

other officers icMcJi amounted to 1,60 fiOO kinkas, 

^^\pcM 3 aaW . 357 ^ 7 £. Oowson says in a note that 

all the copyists write which makes no sense and that an aeeGiiii- 
tant,' is the correct ..reading. , B.nt 3 ^ “arm:/, and followers 
oeeiirs frequently in Gardezfs Zaimi-h ATchhcir, (20,1. 4 f.f.; 79, L4 f.l; 
104/ L 7 £,'f.) and also in Bailiaqi (30., 55., 70, 140, 489) and Barani (55, i. 
11). Richard.son and' Steingass say that ■ means ‘‘-ineii of inferior 
rank, folio vfers, attendants and the term is used and explained lucidly 
by.Ihn Bapta, He iiiforins us .that .when he was appointed Guardian .of' 
the Tomb of Sultan Qutba*d-din Mubarak' by M'dliam' mad Tughlaq, he 
appointed Muegxi ns, Imams, 'Readers of the. Quran 'and ' o'ther superior 
officials who were called AVArhah, or - ‘ 'Ge-iitiemen’ in India. He also made 
arrangements for tl'ie subordinate class of attendants, e. footmen, 
cooks, runners, etc., who were called AhHdsMiia^i.e.nimmh [domestiques]. 
(Defremery, III. 433, L 2). The phrase 3 3 occurs 

in the T, N. also (114, L 2) and j in the Siyasatnama, Bombay 
Lith. Pt I, 49, 1. 9. 

ML 357^ L 12. The camel establishment the district of 

DuhldJian. 

Dublalian is Dubaldiian. Beri-Dubaldhan was a Alalidl in Sarhdr 
Dehli, Dehli. Tr. 11, 286). ' Beri is now in Kolitak district 
'Constable, PL 27 0 a. Rohtak town lies about .42 miles north-west of 
Dehli on the road from Dehli to Hansi (Th,). Beri is 15 miles south of 
Eohtak on the direct road from- Dehli to Biiiwanl- (I. G. VIIL 4), and 
Diibaldlian or Dobaldlian is five miles south-west of Beri. The camels 
were bent out to graze there, so as to be within easy call in an emergency. 
IIL 358, L 10. And a quarter jltal called bikli teas [ordered to he 
issued], ■ 

i/lT ( 344 ^ ijj f.f.). This word ^ Bikli' or.' Bika^ 

has puzzled the Numismatists. Adha is plain .sailing, but it is moredifficult 
to say what ' Bikli " stands for. Thomas’s solution or surmise seems 
to be badly off the mark. He thought it was ‘ Bliikli ’ 'alms, obolos’. 
(Ohronicles, 281). But this is evidently strained and far-fetched and has 
convinced nobody. I venture to suggest that the right reading is not BiJch 
or £¥iM but Paika, from Pd, Pdi, Sans. Pdda, Pdduka, a fourth, 
a quarter. This Paika was the quarter-jltal, as the 'Jldlia ’ was its moiety 
or halt 

HI. 358, L 12. (he Sultan ordered the coinage of the Shashgmif 

or six jltahpiece, Kajar Shah was Director of the 
Mint 

Dowson’s version of the passage is liable to convey an erroneous 
impression to the unwary reader; It implies and; may be not. unreason- 
ably understood to mean that these SMshgumd ordered to be struck 
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only or for the first time by Firfiz Shah. A glance at tlie original is 
sufficient to show that there is no warrant for any such inference or 
implication. All that Shams says is olial- y'jh' ->■* 

jSiiA (344, last line). “At the time of the accession of 
Firuz Shah, Kajar Shah was the Superintendent of the Department in 
which Bhashgmis were stamped ”, [lit. of the Shashgdni 3lini\. It will 
he seen that the author does not say anything about Firuz having ‘ordered ’ 
the coinage of Shashganis. As a matter of fact, these fractional pieces must 
have been struck by Muhammad Tughlaq, as their relative value is 
explicitly stated by Shihabu-d-din Dimishqi in his account of the Coinage 
of that Sultan. (582 infra). “ Shashganis” and “ Duganis ” are also men- 
tioned by Barani in his account of the “ Forced Currency” of that tyrant. 
(476, 1. 7=240 ante). In the next line also, Dowson speaks of the Shashgani 
as the “ new coin,” but there is nothing corresponding to “ new ” in the 
text. Mr. Nelson Wright seems to have been misled by Dowson’s translation. 
(0. M. S. D. 220). It was not “ introduced as a novelty ” by Firuz. 

III. 359, 1. 5 from foot. He [Kajar Shah] accordingly made a full and 

true repoi't to the Sultan. 

“ The full and true report ” of the Superintendent was not made to 
the Sultan, but to the all-powerful Prime Minister, or The 

real state of affairs was revealed, not to the Emperor, but to his astute and 
wily Vazir. The context shows that the well-meaning but weak-witted 
Firuz was hoodwinked and deceived, just as much as the public, by a 
collusive and prearranged plot between the Minister and the mint-master. 
c,'S^ J'" s Ji*- 347, 1. 9. When Kajar 

[Gujar Sah ?] found on inquiry that the allegation was correct, he made 
a clean breast of the matter to the Vazir. The two men put their heads 
together and cunningly devised a fraudulent scheme to withhold the real 
facts from the Saltan. As a public exposure would have discredited 
Khan-i-Jahan and his administration, the Minister countenanced and 
abetted a fraud to save the reputation of the Darogha and uphold the 
prestige of his own government. 

The name of the Darogha is written Kajar Shah in tlie C.H.I. also 
(III. 165-6), but the correct form is, probably, Gujar Sah. This Sah is not 
the Persian ‘ Shah’, but the vernacular ‘ Sah a respectable merchant of 
great integrity. Barani speaks of s (120, 11. 8, 11). See my 

note on II. 308, 1. 6 f. f. ‘ Sha’ is still used in this sense in 6uj:;rat. 

III. 362, 1. 12. The Sult&n showed great respect to ShaiTihu-hlslam 
^Alavrdrdin and Shaihhii-l-Islam Farldu-d-dln Ajo- 
dhani. 

Neither of these two saintly personages was really alive at this time, 
i.e. during the reign or after the accession of Firuz. They had both been 
by that time gathered to their fathers. Shaikh Paridu-d-din-i-Shakarganj 
of Ajodhan was born in or about B84 H. and died on the 6th of Muharram 
664 or 665 H. (Beale, 63 j lira, Tr.IIL 364 and raote). Shaikh 
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‘Alaa-d-din was his grandson and lived in the reign of ‘Alan-d-din Khalji. 
He is the subject of a panegyrical Qasida in the Baqiya Naqiya of 
Amir Khusrau, which was composed between 701 and 715 A. H. (535 
infra), and he is also mentioned in Barani’s catalogue of the great men of 
that age. (Test, 347, 1. 4). His son. Shaikh Mu‘izzu-d-d3n was appointed 
Naib-i-Wazir of Gujarat by Muhammad Tughlaq {Ihid. 508, 1. 4 fi.) and 
was put to death by the rebel Taghi. {Ihid. 588, 1, 7). Shaikh ‘Alan-d-din 
himself had died before and Muhammad Tughlaq erected a tomb over 
his remains. (3m, Tr. III. 372). The Mausoleums of Shaikhs Farid 
and ‘Alau-d-din at Ajodhan are described in the J. A.S. B. 1836, pp. 637, 
638. The real meaning is that Firuz had become the Mtmd, i.e. spiritual 
disciple of Shaikh ‘Aiau-d-din A jodhani at some time in his youth. 

c.£,U ‘'“S' “1“ jij:* cjlhl**; 371, 1. 7. 

The word is used in this sense elsewhere also. Shams says of Ahmad 

Ayaz, Khwaja-i-Jahan, the minister of Muhammad Tughlaq, that he 
was the murM [lit. h&d the irddat] of Shaikh Nizamu-d-din AwUya. 

cUaJ 69, 1. 5. Barani says 

that when Sultan Firuz visited Ajodhan soon after his accession, he be- 
stowed Khilats and In'am lands on the grandsons of Shaikh ‘Alau-d-din 
of Ajodhan, as that noble family was then in an extremely impoverished 
condition at the time. (543, 1. 13) . 

III. 363, Z. 4 from fool. TheBozi was an impost upon traders. 

The Editors of the Bibl. Ind. Text give preference to the reading 
iSJi> and relegate which occurs in only one manuscript to the 

footnote as a variant. (375, last line). Dowson has rejected because 
he did not understand it and adopted (SiiJ because he fancied it was 
connected with 3 jj and he has given it the meaning of one day s labour . 
But the derivation and the meaning are both untenable conjectures and he 
has overlooked or misunderstood the very different explanation which is 
given by Shams himself. Shams says that the old Lricks of the seven foiti 
fieations of Dehli had become duri and that the officials used to 

insist upon every beast of burden taking one load of the broken bricks (or 
duri) from Old Dehli toFiruzabad for making mortar [jrf] out of them 
jJjuiL Jyf cSljt Md Jj ji jfA ihD/'' 0^ sS:)5^ ‘^5 (376, 

1. 8). I cannot find that the word JiJ (roz) occurs anywhere in this 
passage, as it is printed in the B. I. edition. The phrase used there is 
-wJ "ii!, not ij-J (376, 11. 8 and 11), and it reads jjj. ‘ took by force’ 

and not f)sj. ‘tookfor a day ’ (1. 3). But hasno meaning, either 
in Persian or Hindi, and I venture to suggest that the right reauing is neilher 
(Ajjj nor tSjJ* but Ruri Mora in Hindi and Gujarati means broken 
bricks or stones, rubble or ‘ Kunkur ’, from the Sanskrit mAh, hard, rough. 
Eaverty connects the name of the town of Rohri (near Bhald?ar) with 
the Hindi Eurh or Rora, “ rough, stiff, rugged, hard and also stone, rock 
or fragment of either”. (Mihra.B,210 mU), Rohri does “stand on a rocky 
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III. 366, last line. 


eminenee of limestone interspersed with flints ” (I. Q-- XXI. 309), and if 
the derivation is not right, it is Un irooato. 

m. 364, Z. 8 from foot. This author who was then under M.itr Khan. 

h,- >1 p'ijr t)}^ Cfj; 378, 1. 2 f. f. “This author who is a 
follower {imitator or admirer) of the historians who were persons of pure 
lives”. Elsewhere, Shams says that he has given _aceoiints of the lives of 
some great Khans and Maliks of the reign of Kirhz Shah in aecordance. 
with the example set by tlie authors who have written the histories of otnei 
rulers”. 4. o* (388, 1. 6 f. t.). In another place, he 

speaks of himself as ih!.* I2u5, i. 12>. 

Elsewhere, he styles himself oi (dGl, J. 3 f-_f-)_> _ 

gleaner from the writings of critical historians ” {miiioarrikhan-i-hariTc- 
hln). See also my Note on III. 351, 1. 3 f. f. 

III. 366, 1. 20. The Brahmans remained fasting for several days zintil 
they were on the point of death. 

This is an example of ‘Sitting Dhurna It has been described as “ a 
mode of extorting payment or compliance with a demand, effected by the 
complainant or creditor sitting at the debtor’s door and there remaining 
without food, fasting till his demand shall be complied with, or sometimes 
by threatening to do himself some mortal violence, if it be not complied 
with.” (Yule, H. J., s. v. Dhurna). There is a very early reference and 
graphic pen-picture of it in Idrxsi, q. v. E. D. I, 88 . Marco Polo (Travels, 
Tr. Yule, Ed. Gordier, II. 327, .835) also alludes to it and traces of the 
custom in some form are found in many other parts of the world. Sir 
Henry Maine has quoted an example from the old Irish Brehon laws. 
(History of Early Institutions, p. 40, and also pp. 297-304). The practice 
of intimidating a person by ‘ fastiiig upon him’ must be of very great 
antiquity in this country, as it is mentioned in the damayana. Bharata 
threatens to go on hunger-strike, if Eama does not promise to return to 
Ayodhya from his self-imposed exile. Eama protests that such a vow can 
he lawfully taken only by Brahmans and is forbidden to the Kshatriyas 
and persuades his brother to abandon the intention. {Ayodhydkdnda, 
Canto 111, Griffith’s Trans, p. 264). 

!!L 336, last line. And he [the Sultan] accordingly assessed it at ten 
tanJcas and fifty jitals for each individual. 

This is a difficult passage and has been interpreted in different 
waj's by Dowson and Edward Thomas. Dowson thinks that each Brahman 
had to pay ten Tangas (each of sixty-four Jitals) and one tanga of 
fifty Jitals. Thomas opines that the rate at which each Brahman was 
assessed was “one fiifty-jital piece or ‘Adah for every ten tangas’’. 
(0. P. K. D. 272 and Note). I venture to say that neither of these inter- 
pretations is correct. Shams himself puts it thus : ^ ^ 3 * j 

■*•*’^“1 13 '^ (384, 1 . 3 ). ‘'He ordered them to take from 

evei'y individual ten tangas each of fifty gmis, i. e. ton of that silver 
coin which was called a ‘Tanga’, bat which was valaed at fifty Jitals 
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only.” (Jo •!*« oar). The standard silver of tEe DeEli Snltans 

weighed about 175 grs, and appears to have been reckoned as equal in 
value to sixty-four jltals. But Muhammad .Tughlaq is known to have 
struck a silver tanga weighing only about 140 grs., which was known as 
the J’S” ‘the (silver) tanga of fifty jltals’. Shams informs us that 

the assessment of the lowest grade was ten tangas, i.e. ten standard 
tangas of sixty-four jltals each. But as the Brahmans pleaded poverty 
and inability to bear the burden, the Sultan compassionately allowed 
them all to be placed in the third or lowest grade and, as a further 
concession, he did not demand from them ten tangas of the higher value 
or denomination, each of which had an exchange value of 64 yitols, but 
ten lighter pieces of the lower denomination, valued at only 60 jltals 
each. In other words, each Brahman would have had to pay only 500 
jltals or only 1400 grains’ weight of silver, whereas a layman or Non- 
Brahman of the lowest grade could not get off for less than 640 jltals 
or 1760 grains’ weight of silver. Mr. Vincent Smith states that they 
were “ assessed at a reduced all-round rate,” which is right, but when 
he asserts that the rate was “ ten tangas and fifty jaitals” (0. H. I. 251), 
he is merely copying Dowson and reiterating his error, which seems to 
be due to the interpolation of a wav between and 

by the copyist. 

Ill, 367, 1 . 5 from foot. When Sultan Muhammad sent the Bai ofTelin- 

gdna to Dehli, the Bai died upon the road. 

As the fate of Budra Pratapa, the last independent Raja of Waran- 
gal, is not mentioned by Barani or any of the epitomists, this incidental 
reference to it in a contemporaneous author is both valuable and interest- 
ing. It is confirmed, besides, by a Telugu historical writing entitled 
“ Pratapa Eudra Oharitam,” in which it is recorded that this king’s 
death took place at Mantenna on the Godavary. But Dr, K. S. Ayyangar 
who lias unearthed this fact puts the event into 1328 A. 0. (S. I. M. 1. 
180, 202), which seems to be chronologically open to exception. Pratapa 
Eudra was taken prisoner and sent to Dehli with his relations and 
dependents after the second invasion of Warangal by the Prince Ulugh 
Khan in the reign of Saltan Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlaq. Barani explicitly 
says so and adds that Malik Bidar and Khwaja Hajp led the escort and 
were the custodians of the prisoners. (Text, 450, 1. 2 and 233 ante). War- 
angal was thus annexed to and incorporated in the Sultanate of Dehli, 
some time before the accession of Muhammad Tughlaq and there is ho 
reference to Pratapa Eudra in the annals of Muhammad’s reign, because 
the Eaja had died, as Shams states, on his way to Dehli in or about 13^ 
A. 0. It is true that Shams speaks of “ Sultan Muhammad having sent 
the Eai to Dehli ”, but it is customary with him to style the heir-apparent 
Sultan by anticipation and he has followed the same course in regard also 
to his successor, whom he calls Sultan Piruz repeatedly, even when record- 
ing the events of his ehildhopd^^D^ FPUtfe Mahtenuais Msnthani, nqw i». 
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III* 370, 1.7. 


Karimnagar district, Haidarabad State. Lat. 18°-39'' N., Long. 79°-4(y E. 

(LG. XVII. 203). L G. Atlas, 49 C 2; Constable, 32 A b. 

in. 369, 1. 3. TJte Sultan was ofUn heard to say that Khan Jahdn was 

the grand and magnificent King of Dehli. 

C-.1 olt? Ciy}^ J*'’ *'*^'*. ; 400, 1. 13. “‘Azam Sumayun, Khan- 
i-Jaban is tbe (real) King of Debli.” ‘“Azam Hamaybn ” here does not 
mean ‘grand and magnificent.’ He is styled ‘Azam Humayun at Test, 
291, 1. 14; 292, 1. 1. “ ‘Azam Humayun " was one of the titles, of 
Khin-i-j4an. Hajji Dabir and Barani both say so. (Z. W. 896, 1. 22; T. 
F. Test, 578, 1. 18; 596, 11. 4 and 8). It appears from other passages in 
Shams’s chronicle that Khwaja-i-Jahan and Malik Kabir, the ministers 
of Muhammad Tughlaq, had both borne this title. (63, 1. 18; 464, 1. 3). 
Bnhlul Body bestowed it upon his grandson, and during the reigns of 
Sifcandar and Ibrahim it was conferred upon the most powerful nobles, 
“ In Hindustan,” Babur writes, “ they give permanent titles to highly 
favoured Amirs, one such being ‘Azam Humayun, one Khan-i-Jahan, 
another Khan-i-Khanan. Fatli Khan’s father’s title was ‘Azam Humayun, 
but I set this aside, because, on account of Humayun, it wrns not 
seemly for any person to bear it and I gave Fath Khan Sarwani the title 
of Khan-i-Jahan.” (B. N. Tr. 537), The title was revived by the Suri 
Sultans but again discontinued by Akbar. 

III. 369, 1. 17. One of them is the '' Ainu-l-MulU, a popular and ap- 
proved woi'h. 

3 <1)^.3 jf. oVr 0* ^ (1):® 31 

408, 1. 10. “ One of them is the T arassul-i- Ainu-l-Mulki, which is well- 
known and famous throughout the world ”. A copy of this treatise, which 
is also called Insha-i-Mahru, was in the library of Tipu Sultan and it is 
now in the collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Dr. W. Ivanow 
was the first to draw public attention to it and his Note on the subject in 
the J. R. A. S. 1922, pp, 579-580, was followed up by a much fuller des- 
cription and resume of its contents by Maulavi ‘Abdul Wali, in an article 
in the J. A. S. B. 1923, pp. 253-290. It is really an olio of Epistles writ- 
ten by Mahru to several eminent persons and private individuals, 
'Arzdashts, i.e. Petitions or Memorials addressed by himself or others to 
the Court and Manshurs, Misals and Nishdns, i. e. various kinds of 
Orders, Letters Patent and official documents drafted by ‘Ainu-l-Mulk in 
the name of the Sultan or the Government, It appears to have been exten- 
sively read at one time and to have been looked upon as providing models 
or masterpieces of epistolary diction, (loc. cit. 271, 253). One of the most 
interesting documents incorporated verbatim in the collection is the 
Proclamation issued by Sultan Firuz in 1353 A. C., justifying the first in- 
vasion of Bengal on the ground of the tyranny and injustice of Hajji Ilyas. 
All classes of men are then invited to desert the usurper and promised 
rich rewards if they join and co-operate loyally with Sultan Firuz. 

Ill, 370» L 7. The Sultan . . . told ‘Aiau-l-mulk that he would himse If 
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his TQi^orts cvfid/ thcii hts hoolcs would/ hs 
sufficient. 

V-- y JH jIi-S 415, 1. 5. •'P 

does not mean ‘ books ’ but ‘ signature, endorsement, initials, or other token 
or mark of assent or sanction in writing’. According to the Ghiyasu-l- 
LttgMf, it means ‘written’ and also ‘writes’. When a person signs a 
document. He writes this word first and then puts down his name. ^ 

III. 371, 7. S. ‘Ainu-l-Mulk replied, that he hoped that all imsgtvtng 
would he removed from the mind of the minister ; fte had 
spoken warmly for him notwithstanding their old feud. 

The real import of the reply is turned upside do™ in the transla- 
tion. What ‘Ainu-l-Muik really said was : “ Thou shouldst dispel from 
thy mind the notion that I have given this favourable opinion for thy 
sake [i. e. out of any regard for thee]. The strife and enmity between 
me and thee remains just as it was. I have said this only for the go^ ot 

the Saltan’s kingdom.” o-.' ^ ^ ^ 

(418 1 11) ^ ^ ^ oU J ^ i' J 0- .-h':- f‘ X ^hat 

such is the real meaning is shown by his rejection of Khan-i-Jahan s 
friendly overtures and refusal to go to his house. ^ _ _ 

III. 371, 1. 13. He died in the year 770 H. 1368 A. D. tn the eighteent 

year of the reign of Firoz Shah, 

Here the date of Khan-i-Jahan’s death is given as 770 H., but at page 
858 ante he is said to Have been alive in 772 H.by Shams himself. The T. 
M. (Test, 131, 1. 12 ; B.D. IV. 12) and the T. A. (117, 1. 17) also pat demise 
into 772 H. F. makes it two years later still, or 774 H. (1. 148, 1. 8) an e 
has been followed by Sir W. Haig, who gives the Christian year as 1372-3 
AC (C H. 1. 182). If Shams is right in stating that the event took place 
in tlie ISth year of the Sultan’s reign, both 772 and 774 H. must be wrong 
and 770 only correct, as Firuz ascended the throne in Mnharram 7o2 H. 
Elsewhere also, Shams states that Khan-i- Jahan the Second, the son of 
this Khan-i-Jahan, was the Prime Minister of Firuz for twenty years 
after the death of his father. (426, 1.9). As Khan-i-Jahan II was Vazir 
unto Eajab 790 H. (E. D. IV. 15), this also would indicate that his father 
must have died in 770 H. Similar discrepancies arrest attention m con- 
nection with the dates of the death of Zafar Khan and the rebellion of 
Damghani. See my note on Vol. IV. 12, 1. 10 f. f. 

HI. 374, 1. 2. Futuhdt-i-Firosshdhi. , 

This autobiographical record is also mentioned in the lists of a,uthorities 
prefixed to tlie T. A. and F. and the document is said by Nizamu-d-dia 
Ahmad to have been inscribed on an octagonal tower m the damx 
Mmqueat FiruzabSd. It contained, he says, eight chapters, ea^ , 
was engraved upon one side of the octagon. (120, 1. 8 ; F. I. loO, l- o i- id. 
Shams tells us that the Sultan ordered a complete account of his acts and 
proceedings to be engraved on the Kushl^P-Husul which 
the Audience-hall at FiruzaHi Ed ^tes purport of the section 
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PtJTlTHAT-f-PlB.aZSHAHl III. 377, ]. 5. 

whicH stands first ia Dowson’s version aod quotes a couplet v^hicli corres- 
ponds to the ninlh and tenth lines of Dowson’s metrical translation of the 
poetical quotation, (p. 376 infTa=T. F. Text, 20-21). 
in. 377, 1. S. In former reigns, they used to collect frivolous, unlawful 

and unjust cesses at the public treasury ...I had 

all these abolished. 

The good Sultan gives a list of 23 imposts which is most interesting, 
but of which neither translation nor explanation is provider! here, pro- 
bably because many of the names are corrupt. 

The Mandavi-i-BarIc (Becte ' Bar g\ lit. leaf) was the toll levied in the 
vegetable market. The vernacular word M aniavi, means ‘ market,’ ‘ market 
dues or tolls’ and also ‘ toll-house.’ The vegetable market in old Dehli is still 
known as the ‘ SabziManfi’, ‘market for greens’ or ‘the produce of the 
kitchen garden’. Dalalat-i-bdzdrhd was the brokerage on the transactions 
in the market. Jar art {Becte, Jazzari) was the tax on butchers which is 
mentioned by Shams on 363 ante. It was twelve Jltals for every cow or 
bullock killed. It is the Qassabi of the Im. iTT.ll. 67). Anitri-i-Tarab 
seems to have been a cess which had to be paid to an officer who was 
appointed by the State to regulate festive gatherings in connection with 
marriages, dances, musical soirees, and entertainments. There was a 
similar tax in Akbar’s reign. The officer was called Tiii Begi and he was 
to get 5 per cent on the amount paid as tax by both parties to a marriage. 
{ATciar Nama, Text III. 396=Tr, B85). GmZ faroshi was a tax levied in the 
Flower-market. There is a ‘ ’ even now in Dehli, Jarlba 

[Becte, Zartba or Dariba ^j^A-i-tambol was the tax from Pan shops, 
i. e, the betel-leaf market. Chungi-i-ghalld was the octroi or town duty 
on grains and cereals of all sorts. ‘ Chungi ’ literally means ‘ a handful ’. 
Kitabi was perhaps a tax on book-sellers or scribes, Bilgari {Becte, 
Nllkari) a cess on indigo-making, MaM-faroshi on selling fish or fishing 
rights, Sdbun-Mri on soap-making, Blsman- faroshi on selling yarn, or 
perhaps rope-making, Baughan-lcari orx oil or ghee making, and NtiJchud- 
biryan on roasted grain or chickpeas. The last six items were all taxes 
on handicrafts and bore -some resemblance to our license taxes. Tah 
Bdzart cannot be explained. Pfimdr-khana was a cess exacted from 
gambling-houses. Dad~banM iBecte, Dadbegi) was a tax on the value of 
the property involved in a civil suit, which was levied by the Dad-bah 
or judge. Minhaj says it was legally ten per cent ad valorem, (T. N, 275, 
1. 18), but unscrupulous judges frequently exacted more. ‘ Jhaba’ might be 
meant for ^ Chhapa, a duty on stamping. Eoiwali was the fee paid to the 
police magistrate, and Ifdimbi the perquisite of the MuMasib who was the 
superintendent of weights and measures and was also a censor who 
regulated markets and public places in accordance with the Religious 
Law. Karhi {Becte, Garhi or Ghari) means House-tax, Charai, grazing 
tax and Musadardt, fines and pecuniary penalties of sorts. 

There is a similar and even longer list of thirty-eight taxes, called 
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i46wa&, or are said to have been remitted % Alebar in i 

the 3m, (Text, SOI ; Tr. 11. 66-67). C'Aara* is there called G'5m Sfe/iiarL I 

Jassfl'WisQflssdbi, Eisjwani is 5a?i [Z*t. Hemp],QMBflr-Mfl«aisQimarba 2 i, 

EaugJian-kari is Baughan, hut Kitabi seems to be written as *i i 

(A'at/flZO and the latter is explained by Thomas as the duty on rough or 

approximate estimates, as opposed to IFasam which is also mentioned and 

was the duty or charge for actual weighment. (Revenue Eesourees of the 

Mughal Empire, 17-18). In another passage of the 3l«, the Collector of the 

Revenue is forbidden to take any perquisites like Ghaukidari, Bahclari, 

Maniavi,Mdliiglri,Dastur-i-Baug'han-i-zard!aidiT[imeo\h.sT eesses- i^exi,, 

287, i. 4f. f.;Tr.IL47). 

lU. 377, 1. 2 from fool. The Sect of Shl‘as.-,.. had endeavoured to i 

make proselytes. 

The Khudabakhsh Khan Library at Bankipur, Patna, contains a 
manuscript History of Piruz Shah written about 772 A. H,, entitled 
Slrat-i-Firuzshidhi. The name of the author is not known, but it appears 
to be a contemporary record. In this also, it is said that Saltan Eiruz 
suppressed the Shi‘a heretics, punished them severely and burnt their 
books. (Polio 63 a. Abdul Muqtadir, Catalogue, VII. 30). 
in. 378, 4. On the most zealous {8hi‘ as], I inflicted punishmeni 

{^vs&ss.^ and the rest I visited with censure (ff&z'ir) and 
threats of public punishment {ies\M.v-i-zi2x). 

‘ ^Siii/dsnt ’ has a technical meaning in Islamic Jurisprudence, which is 
very inadequately represented by the English ‘punishment’. It is used 
here as the Persian synonym of the Arabic ‘ Hadd which in Law, is res- 
tricted to the punishments of which the limits (^) have been defined by 
Muhammad, either in the Quran or the Hadis. These punishments vary 
according to the nature of the crime, e. g. for adultery, stoning to death; 
for fornication, a hundred stripes ; for drinking wine, eighty stripes ; for 
theft, the cutting off of the right hand ; for highway robbery, the loss of 
hands or feet ; for apostasy or blasphemy, death. So the Sultan says again 
at p. 380 infra that the blaspheming Mullazada [or Maulazada] of ‘Ain-i- 
Mahru who used to say 'Ana-l Haqq ’ ‘ I am God ’, was condemned by him 
(;o which can only mean that he was put to death as Mansur-i- 

Hallaj had been by the Khallf Muqtadir. “ T'‘azir is the chastisement 
which may be lawfully inflicted for any offence for which ‘Hadd’or 
‘ Siyasat’ has not been appointed, whether the offence consist in word or 
deed. In ‘ t‘azir nothing is fixed or determined and the degree of the 
chastisement is left to the discretion of the Qazi, because the design 
f of it is correction. It must vary according to the dispositions of 

men. Some men require confinement or even blows, while in other 
cases, -admonition or reprimand or threats only iiahdid) may be 
sufficient.” (Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, s. v. ITadd and IPazir). 

is public exposure. The offender is made to ride on aeow or donkey 
with his face to the tail. It may be compared to the old Ei^isfa punish* 




is known as the JSfeair at^i-cRa&f (Tribes and Castes, 1. 136-187). These 
‘ Oholi Margis’ are said to exist even to«day in (Jujarat and Sindh and 
are known as the ‘ Kanehaliya-panth’. Maiiucei speaks of similar laseivi- 
OU 3 cnlts in the southern part of the peninsnla. He ealls them 
* Multipliers ’ and their Scripture ‘ Bmperumalavedam \ which may mean 
** Veda of our great Lord Vishnu/^ Dr. L. D. Barnett, whom Mr, Irvine 
consulted on the point, thought that the reference must be to some 
degraded form of Ramanujan Vaishnavism, (Storia, IIL 14:5 ; I Y. 444 
Note), See also Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, 182 and 
B. Sellouts paper on “ Indian Gnosticism or Sacti Puja, the Worship of 
the Female Power in the Memoirs of the Anthropological Society of 
London, II. 264-272). Mr. Orooke observes that “ this brutal form of 
so-called worship is spreading in Upper India and that at the last 
Census (1891), 1576 persons avowed themselves worshippers of the 
left-hand path*^ (loc. cit 137; see also I. G, 1.427). A similar sect called 
‘ SahaJ Bhajan’ is said to exist still in Assam. (I. G, VI. 47). 

IIL 379, L 2 from fool. Om of the pupils of ''Ain Mahru, 

The words in the original are 31 but the right 

reading probably is ‘one of the sons of the freed slaves^ 

(^y) of ‘Ain-i-Mahru. See 128, 137 ante for the meaning of and 
which occur frequently in Barani. (Text, 37, L 3; 134, L 2; 181, 
L 6; 210,1.8). ‘Mullazada^ would mean ‘son of his Mulla, i c. of his 
teacher/ not ‘one of his pupils/ MdJiru does not appear to be a 
sobriquet signifying ‘ moonfaced” but stands, probably, for the name of 
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III. 383j 1.13, FXITC'HAT“I-PiEffZSH5.M£ 

‘Amu-I-Mulk’s iatHer whicH is written by Ibn Batiita as j*'-* Mah'ar. (Defre- 
mery, III. 342, 1. 4). TMs ‘Ain-i-Mahru is the great scholar and states- 
man, ‘Ainu-l-Mnik Mnltani of Barani and Shams. See also 369 ante. 

III. 380, 1. 6 from foot. In the village of MaWh, there is a tank which 

they call Kund \_where they held fairs]. 

This Maluh (or Maliich) is probably identical with Malja or Malcha 
which is mentioned by Shams as one of the spots where Saltan Firuz 
constructed a Bund and enclosed a large quantity of water. (354 ante). 
The ‘ Kund ’ of which Firuz speaks here still exists. Hindus and ‘ grace- 
less Musalmans’ still assemble there just as they did in the times of the 
Tughlaq and the Lodi Sultans. It is situated near the temple of Kalika 
which is of very great antiquity and is situated about six hos south-east 
of Shahjahanabad, near Okhla, {Asdr> Part i. 15). It is worth noting that 
three hundred years after Firuz Shah, Aurangzeb issued similar orders for 
putting down Hindu fairs in a village called Malwah near Delhi. (Sarkar, 
Aurangzeb, III, 279). 

in. 381, 1. 12 from foot Some Hindus had erected a new idol temple 

in the village of Kohana. 

There are two places known as Kohana or Gohana. Abui Fazl 
mentions a Kohana or Gohana in Sarkar Eewari, Suba Dehli, (fMn, Tr. 

II. 293) and also a Gohana in Sarkar Hisar Firuza of the same Suba. 
{Ibid, II. 295). This latter is probably the place referred to by the Sultan, 
It lies about fifty miles north-west of Dehli. Lat. 29°-8'' N., Long. 
79°-42'' E. Constable, PI. 25 B e. It is now in the Rohtak tahsil, 20 miles 
north of Rohtak town and contains “two temples in honour of the Jain 
Tirthankar Parasnath at which an annual festival is held.” (I. G. XII. 
340). 

III. 382, 1. 1 from foot. The details of this are fully set forth in the 

Wakfndma. 

This ‘Waqfnama' or Trust-deed of Endowments is mentioned in 
Nizamu-d-din’s summary of the ‘Fatuhat' and seems to have formed 
part of the Introduction or First Chapter of that Record. (T. A. 120, 1. 
12). But there is no trace of it in Dowson’s version, although he 
says that he has “ translated the whole of it with the exception of a few 
lines laudatory of the Prophet.” (374 supra). It would seem as if 
there was more than one recension of the ‘ Futuhat,’ or that this ‘ Waqf- 
nama’ had been left out in Dowson’s copy. 

III. 383, 1. 13, The Mindra of Sultan Mu'izsu-d-dm Sd.m had been 
struck by lightning. I repaired it. 

This fact and the repairs executed by the orders of Firuz are 
mentioned in a contemporary inscription on the fifth storey of the Qutb 
Minar. (Asiatic Researches, XIV, 488; Asdr^ Pt. I, 56, Thomas, 0. P.K.b. 
283 Note). 

It may be noted that the Sultan ascribes the foundation of the Qutb 
to Mu‘izza-d-din Sam, while Amir Khusrau and Shams put forward the 








ri¥al tlieory wMcK attributes it" to JltutmishV THis sliows,, tEat opiEipii: on 
this vexed question was just as divided five centuries ago as it is now,^ 
HI. 383, L 10 from foot. : The cehimns of the iomb lof Shamstrd'-dln 

IUutmuli\'mMcTiTt(id I ruiofed 

. better than they' "had been before^ 

• -Modern archaeologists think that there is some mist&e'liore, as the 
description does not ; apply to. what is now Imowii ■■ as . the "Mausoleum 
Iltatmisli. They declare that the monument referred to by Firiiz was not 
the tomb of Shamsu-d-dln himself but that of his son Nasiru-d-cliii, who 
died in Bengal in 626 A. H. and whose mortal remains lie buried in what 
is known as the ‘ Sultan Ghari ^ — about two miles distant .from the Qutb. 
*^That Mausoleum has/^ Fansliawe observes, eolumns in the grave- 
chamber, corners to the enclosure and steps iipto tlie domed gate .leading 
to this, and the Sultan Gbari has all the appearance of having been res- 
tored in the middle Pa'than. style of the severer type/^ {D. P. P.:274 
note). Sir John Marshall entertains the same opinion. (0. H. I, HL 58Q). 
Hi 387, L 2 from foot. He Itlie ' KImllf ; of Egtjpil also iesfotmd upon 

* me a roMi a iemner and a footprint 

as badges ofJimour and distinetion. 

The footprint is the or the Foot- 

print of the Arabian Prophet It lies opposite the ‘ Parana Qilla ^ and to 
the south-west of the Lahore Gate. After the death of his eldest son, Path 
Khan, the Sultan built a fine mausoleum and the footprint was placed 
over the gmvQ of the Prince in a trough of water. (Panshawe, 57, 63, 
325; Carr Stephens, Archaeology of Dehli, 147; Amr, 92). Abul Pazil 
says that the footprint was brought by the renowned Sayyad Jalalu-d-din 
Bukhari, called Makhdum-i-Jihaniin-i-Jihangasht (died 785 H.), but the 
statement is not supported by other authors. 

In the abstract or summary of the Fiitulidt wbieb is found in the 
X- A. (121, 1. 11), the Sultan is made to say that poison had been adminis- 
tered to him twice by his enemies, ?jut that it had done him no harm. 
It may be observed that there is nothing corresponding to this statement 
in Dowson^s version of the document. This also points to the existence 
of more than one recension. The statement itself is well-founded, as 
Barani, in his fragmentary account of the reign of Firuz, does mention 
a plot of the or cooks of the palace to poison the Sultan and the 

execution of some of the culprits. (Text, 562, 1, 9). 

. Ni^amu-d-dln has also appended to his summary, a catalogue or in- 
ventory in which the number of the public works and benefactions of 
Piriiz the bonds, mosques, colleges, monasteries, palaces, inns, tanks, hos- 
pfials, mausoleums, baths, pillars, wells, bridges, and gardens,, construct- 
ed by his orders, is meticulously recorded.. .(X. A.. 121, L 7). If. these 
details also were borrowed from and constituted part of his copy of the 
Fidiihat^ it most follow that Dowson^s manuscript was more or less muti- 
lated or incomplete. F/s list of the Sultanas public woxks^ which is men-. 
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tioned by Dowson (E. D. IV. 18 note) and is copied in EIpMnstone’s His- 
tory (p. 412), and other mannals is really a dropsical and not quite aeeu- 
rate version of that of the T. A. Thomas, however, looks upon the latter 



also with suspicion and he is apparently justified in remarking that 
" Nizamu-d-din’s totals, though not so obviously exaggerated as Ferishta’Sj 
are clearly fanciful, especially in the number of even hundreds they dis- 
play (0. P. E. D. 291). Here, as elsewhere, P. is merely “ the ape of 
Nizamu-d-din ” as Eaverty calls him, 

ni. 390, 1 . 6. The fact of its being a genuine tcorJc...., ...can, however, 
be proved upm more certain evidence, 

Dowson’s attempt to bolster up the ilfoZ/Mgflt is not a success. It has 
failed to convince either Eieu or Ethe or Beveridge or Browne. The first 
declares that its " authenticity is open to serious objections.” (B.M. Cata- 
logue, 1. 178). The second speaks of it as " the alleged autobiographical 
Memoirs of Timur”, (I. 0. Cat. Col. 84), the third stigmatises it as ‘ apo- 
cryphal ’ and ‘ forged ’ ( J. A. S. B. 1921, pp. ^1, 203), while the fourth 
categorically states that these "so-called Memoirs are generally, and I 
think properly, regarded by the best judges, as apocryphal.” (L. H. P* 
HI, 183), More recently, M, Bouyat has declared, in his article on 
Timur in Houtama’s Encyclopaedia of Islam, that " the authenticity of 
the Memoirs and the Institutes is very doubtful.” (IV. 779). 

The British Museum possesses a in prose (Add. 23980) 

which was composed in 806 H. It is the only History of ‘the great 
Tartarian ’ that was written during Ms life time. It is, as Prof. Browne 
says, " much more concise and less florid than the work of Sharafu-d-din 
and seems to have formed the basis of the later work,” (L. H. P. III. 183). 
The author Nizam-i-Shami, tells us that Timur sent for him and directed 
him to revise and put into proper shape and order the records hitherto 
kept by the official writers attached to his person. The Manuscript is 
said to be unique and was transcribed in 838 H. (Eieu, Pers. Oat. 169-71). 
I have been able, thanks to the courtesy of the distinguished numisma- 
tologist, Mr. John Allan of the British Museum, to obtain a photographic 
facsimile of the section relating to India and have made frequent nse of 
it in these Notes, 

lit. 397, 1. 7. Mg wazlrs informed me that the whole amount of the 
revenue of India is six *Arbs of misJcdls of silver. 

His Wazirs or the compiler must have been stretching the truth very 
greatly and drawing a very long bow. Sultan Eiriiz Tughlaq’s revenue is 
stated by Shams to have been only six Krors and eighty-five lacs of 
Tangos. That of Akbar and Jahangir was about sis 'Arbs of cfdms and 
that of Shah JahSn eight 'At'bs and eighty Kroi's of dams in 1648 A, G,, 
but the dam was a copper coin worth only l/40th of a rupee or the silver 
tanga of Piruz. The silver contents of sis ‘Arbs of ndsqMs would be equal 
to those of 240 Krors of British Endia rupees. Akbar’s revenues^ would, 
if estimated in the same way, be equal to only i§ and Sbah Jahan’s to 22 
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^ ?lBee|. Ib this cosme^ian, it may be wortK noticing that 
aeeoF^llg tQ tbe M<fj&lisu-s-Sdlafm (E. D. VIL 138), the revenues oi 
^Bibal Empire at the end o| the reign of Jahangir and the first 
4ecade pf that of Shah Jahan were about six ‘Aris and thirty Krors of 
The Malfusflt is said to have been ‘discotered’ just about the 
i^e whfiB the Majalh was written (1038 A, H.) and this coincidenee in 
the }iiime?ical figures engenders the suspicion that the ‘ discoverer.^ may 
have substituted ‘ misqals ’ for ‘dams *, as he must Have known that ‘‘dams ’ ■ 
weveunknown in the days of Timur. . 

Ill, 398, 1. 13. The government of.... Kundus and Bahaldn and Kabul 
and Ghazni and Kandahar was vested in Min, 

Eaqlaupr Eaghlan lies iu the valley of the Surkhab or Qunduz riveri 
ahuit thirty-five miles south of Qunduz itself. Constable, 22 C b. It is 
Ihfeetly on the route between Balkh and Indarab. (Holdieh, G. I. 90). 
Q^dui is algo known as Kataghan, Constable, 22 C b. Istakhri says that 
was six stages distant from Balkh. (Ed. Goeje, 286). Ibn Batuta 
along the same route as Timur and gives his own itinerary 
tlof: Qunduz to Baghlan, then to Andarab, Parwan, Panjhir, Charikar 
the Indus. (Gibb. loe. cH, 178-181 ; Lee’s Translation, 97-99). 

UI. 3»8 , 1 10 from foot. MalJUf the elder brother [of Sdrang] lives at 

Delhi, 

ipere Mallu Iqbal Khan is called the elder brother of Sarang Khan, 
i^i^tin the Zafarn/^ma (II. 14, 1. 2 f. f.; 480 infra), Sarang is said to have 
been the senior. It is not easy to say which statement is correct, but it 
WOJfild appear from the T. M. that Sarang was ennobled and made gover- 
nor- of Dipalpur by Mahmud Shah Tughlaq very soon after his accession 
in 796, H. (E. D. IV. 28). Mallu’s name occurs for the first time in that 
ehwniele somewhat later in the order of time and he appears to have been 
indebted for his title and the not very important appointment of castellan 
of Loni to the fact of his having been the brother of Sarang. (lb. 31). Indeed, 
ap<^her brother of Sarang ’s named Kandhu is stated to have received the 
title of ‘Adil Khan, some time before the promotion of Mallu. (lb. 30). It 
W^B^d seem as if Tazdi was right and Mallu was the youngest of the three. 
111. 399, I, 3 from foot. Timur Khwajah, the son of Amir Akughd. 

The eosreet form is Aq Bugha, {Zafarndma, Text II. 14, 1. 13 and 16, 
1. 4). * 4? ’ signifies ‘ white ’ and Bugha ‘ champion ’ in Turki. In speaking 
of Khudai Birdi Timurtash, who was one of his father ‘Umar Shaikh 
Hir^a’s Begs, Babur notes that he was the descendant of a brother of 
% Eugha Beg who was governor of Herat under Timur. (B. N. Tr., 24 
Aq o.ceurs frequently in Turld names, e. g, “ Aq Sultan ”. A Hamza- 
Bugha is mentioned below at p. 410 and Rustam-i-Taghi Bugha 
^ The name of this man, Timur Khwaja-i-Aq Bugha again 

II, 83, I, 7 f, f.; 98; 1. 22), The name, ‘Akbugha’ is found in 
44 also. -(Tr. Sanders, p,63). For Sar Bugha, see Z.N.34, h 14. 

w 40%. appointed thp Frin(;e ‘Umoir, the son of Prince 
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Mir sa 8M,h, my viceroy in Samarkand. 

Mirga Shah is an error. Prince ‘Umar was the son of Miran Shah, 
the third son of Timur. (Z. N. II. 18, 1. 6). The Emperor Babur was desceadl- 
ed from Miran Shah. Timur had no son named Mirza Shah. His fottrsohS 
were Jahangir, ‘Umar Shaikh, Miran and Shahrukh. (Beale, Miftah, 108). 
III. 400, L 11, I crossed [the Jihiin] and encamped at Khulm. 

Old Khulm lay about 50 miles east of Balkh, and about fivemiles north 
of modern Tashkurgin. Constable, 22 B b. (Holdieh, G. 1. 270). Ghaztik is, 
correctly, ‘ Ghazniyak (Z. N. II, 19, 1. 4) and is shown as ‘ Ghaznijak ’ in 
the Indian Survey Map of Afghanistan. It lies about 20 miles south 
of Tashqurgan and forty north of Samangan. Samangan (1. 14) is not in 
modern maps. It is the old name of Haibak and lies 40 miles south-west 
of Baghlan and about a hundred and ten miles N.W. of Andarab. (Moor- 
croft, Travels, II. 402; Burnes, Travels, Ist Ed. I. 201-5; Holdieh, G. I. 
272). Haibak is shown in Constable, 22 C b. 

TJndarab, Indarab or Andarab, Lat. 35°-10^ N., Long. 69°-27' E., 
is shown in Constable, Pi. 22, C e. Istakhri gives the following itiner- 
ary: Balkh to Khulm, two days; Khulm to Samanjan, two; Saman- 
jan to Andaraba, five; Andaraba to Panjhir, four; Panjhir to Parwan, 
two. (Ed. Goeje, 2S6). 

III. 401, 1. 7. I left him [Prince ShahruMi] in charge of the remaining 
forces and baggage in Tilak Ghunan and DlJctur, while I 
my self set my foot in the stirrup to chastise the infidel Kators. 
j ySf i / obL in z. N. TI. 20, 1. 1. These place-names have hitherto 

defied elucidation. ‘ Tilak ’ is almost certainly an erfof for Turki 
{Yaildg), ‘Summer pastures, summer quarters’ or (Bailaq) ‘Sprifitj 
fountain or camping ground.’ (Beveridge, Tr. A.N. I. note). In his account 
of the return journey, Yazdi says that Timur marched from Surkhab to 
Kabul, then to the Mahigir Canal, Ohurbdn 6';i/ and Shibartri. (Z., hi. 
Text, II. 186-7). This Ohurbdn {g.v. 32, 1. 12 also) must be Ghorband, but 
Qhvndn or Qhubdn is, probably, Hupidn, a very old town lying a little 
to the north of Charikar at the entrance of a Pass over the north-e^t 
"end of the Paghman Range. (Beal, 1. c. II. 285 note). Thereis no foponjrru 
resembling ‘ Diktur’in the maps. Paryan [Parwan] lies ^out 8 miles 
north of ChSrikar. Constable, 22 C c. Khawak (last line), is. sh<i^ ifi 
Constable, 22 D e. The Khawak Pass “ leads, from the valley of ,t^e 
Panjshir to that of Indarab. It is one of the lowest and most aecessibte 
of the Hindu Kush Passes. It is probable that it was used by Alexander 
on his march from Baetria and it was certainly the route '&y 'Whii® 
ffieuen Tsiang returned from India in 644 A. Of* (Sir ClemeUtS 
in Prqc. Royal Geographical Society 1876, pp,ll4r5). , ^ 

111. 401, -1.12. Surhdn Aghlan Jufttar. . . 

^ tJghli or ‘ tJghHn signifies “ son, king's Soft a? jiriftfte'” ift 
Aud the sobriquet ‘'‘ Jujitaf’ indicates that hi Was .U deSwhdaftt of 
the eldest son of Chingiz Kh^. So" Tini^ ilittfc 
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of ihis Ulus Itribe] had shown such a lack of energy and courage since the 
days of €hingiz Khan”. (407 post). By Ulus, the writer means ‘the des- 
cendants of Chingiz.’ In the Z. N. (II. 22, 1. 3), Burhan is said to have 
belonged to the tribe of Qiyat * Qai,’ plnral Qiyat,is the name of a 

Mongol tribe and Amir Khusrau makes an unsavoury pun upon the name. 
(529 infra and Note) . 

Ill, 403, Z. 9. Some of the horses were let down in the same manner. 

Eaverty says (Notes on Afghanistan, 136) that this mode of lowering 
horses and ponies is still practised in these parts. He thinks that the river 
crossed by Timur was that rising from the Waman Darra and that the 
mounta in is the Tiraj Mir or Sarovar Bange. {Ihid, 137, 145). The narrow 
defiles mentioned on p. 406 infra, he identifies with the tract now 
known as Giwar. {Ib. 101 and 137). The Tiraj or Tirakh Mir is shown in 
Constable’s Atlas, PI. 22, P b. It lies north-west of Kashkar. Giwar is 
mentioned by Babur, who says that Alingar is one of the five divisions 
(ftimdas) of Lamaghan and the part of Kafiristan nearest to it (Alingar) 
is Gawar, out of which its river, the Gau or Kau issues. (B. N. Tr. 210). 
Eaverty supposes Timur to have marched due east into that part of 
Kafiristan called Kashtur or Kashtuz, and Burhan Ughlan to have been 
sent towards the south-eastern tract occupied by the Siyah-posh or Tor- 
Kafiri (Black-clad Kafirs). According to him, the Kators are the Safed-posh 
or Spin-Kdfiri or YUiite-elad Kafirs (N. A. 136 note), but other authorities 
state that the principal tribe of the Siydhposh is still called Katir (Kator) 
and trace the name to a title used by the later Kushan emperors, in whose 
territories KMristan was included. (Houtsma, B. I., 11. 620). 

HI. 404, 1. 7. Shailch Arslan Aziuman Kdbah Khan who is a 

lion in the day of battle. 

Aztuman cA* 3 'A is not part of the name or the sobriquet of the Shaikh. 
Az. means ‘ from ’ and the meaning is that Shaikh Arslan belonged to the 
Tiiman [brigade, division, or corps of nominally ten thousand fighting men] 
which bore the name of Kabak or Kapak Khan. The reading in the Z. N. 
tll. 23, 1. 7) is I;, i. e. ‘ with the Tuman of Kipak Khan.’ Nizam- 

i-Shami has cAj*’ > J*! 31 “ with his followers and division.” (MS. 
126 a, 1. 5). The point of the complimentary description lies in the fact 
that ' Arslan ’ means ‘ lion ’ in Turki. 

HI. 404, 1. 18, Musa ZaJemal, Husain Malik Kuchin and Mir Husain Kur. 

The Z. N. (11.23, 1. 17} 38,1. 12; 103, 1, 19 and 647, 1. 11) always styles 
Musa, ‘Bagmal,’ which has a meaning and signifies ‘masseur, champooer, 
bone-setter ’. The man was a pahlwdn, wrestler, gymnast or athlete. The 
Oriental methods of bone-setting require great physical strength and the 
art is still practised by pdhlwans. Mir Husain’s sobriquet is given by 
. Yazdi as tjS-Jy or (II. 23, and 46, 1. 6), which means ‘ armourer, 
armour-bearer ’ and this also appears to be the right reading. He was Mir 
/^uiiaSa-i«-QOT,that is ‘ Mir Husain of the Qur 



tll. 411, 1. 8 frota foot. MAiiFPzAT-t-TMiijfil 349 

Quch-m or Qufm is the name of a Mongol trite Babur’s grandmotKor 
Ais-daulat or Aisan-daulat is said to have belonged to it. (Gulbad^, H. 

N Tr 67 note). The Quchins were evidently persons of ^e, asYazdi 
says of Amir Allahdad. one of Timur’s most distinguished lieutenants 

that he was the commander of a brigade 

‘Wafadar’ C The Loyal’) and was composed of the Qochins. (Z. N. IL 

iS L 9=50G infra. In the Malf^, Amir Allahdad himself m styled 
Quchin. (451 infra), A Bayazid Kuchin is mentioned at_4o3, o09 tnfra. 

HI. 406, 1. 4. Shaikh ‘AU, the son of Airakuli Adighur. 

’ ^ k- J A A'J tr 26, 1.1. ‘Adighbr’ is a mistake 

for Jy'^l 'Cighur ’, the name of a well-known Mongol tribe. The name 
itself is given as Aidkh At in the Z.N. (II. 26, 1. 1) and Mm Nizam-i- 
Shami. (Polio 126 a, 1. 1). ‘ Chaqar ’ or ‘ Chaghar ’ was, perhaps, the name 
of this Aidku’s father. is mentioned by Yazdi (Z. N. II. 33, L 6), and 

frequently by Ibn ‘Arabshah also. (Tr. Sanders, 51, 62, 73). and 

also occur. (Z. N. II. 57, 1. 3 ; 83, 1. 17). A man named Aidkutimish 
is mentioned in Gardezi’s chapter on the Samanis, (Z. A. 21, 1. 9). 

• III. 406, MS. Subakh Timur. , , i. 

Simj in the Z. N. II. 26, 1. 18, which is right. The dots have be^ 
transposed. Sunjak Bahadur is mentioned by Dowson himself on pp. Am, 
4S4, 496, and 501. Nizam-i-Sharai also calls this man Sunj Timur, (B olio 12b 
b 1. 11). A* or A’ Jr' occurs in the Z, N. II. 83, 1. 4 f. f. ; 89, 1.6 and 
106, 1, 9; A Malik Sunj is mentioned in the T, P. of Baraui also (24, 
1. 11 and 174, 1. 15). The name of the Uzbeg Suinjuk Khan or Sunjuk Su - 
tan, son of Abnl Khair Khan, occurs in the B. N. (Tr. 396, 6^). Suyunduk 
appears to be another variant of the same name. Sunjak Bahadur is men- 
tioned by Nizam-i-Shami. (Polio 126 a,_l. 4). Shaikh Hmam must have 
been called Suchi (1. 28) because he was Abdar or water-bearer. 
111.408,1.16. Repairing of the fort of Irydb. 

Iryab lies west of the Peiwar Kotal which is about 90 miles sout o 
Kabul. (Raverty, N. A. 81). It is now in the Kurram PoMical Agency. 
The Iryab is a tributary of the Kurram and “ the Upper Kurram valley 
is the Iryab of Timur’s historians.” (Proc. E. G. S, 18<9, P- 
river of Kurram issues out of the ‘ Darra ’ (valley) of Iryab and flo'WHig 
east of Baghzan, the chief town of Peiwar, enters the Kurram district . 
(Raverty, T- N. Tr. 499 Note). Baghzan (or Nagbz or Naghr) lies about 
thirty-five Ruroh S. 8. E. of Kahul. {Tbtd, N, A. 68). 

III. 411, 1 10. Wednesday, the 14th of Muharram.^ 

If the 12th fell on a Tuesday, as we have been just told (409 ante), 
the 14th must have been a Thursday or as it is in the Z, N. (11. 49, 
1. 15) and Nizam-i-Shami. (Polio 129 b, L 13). 
in. 411, 1 B from foot. Buraj Cfmra. , m xt 

Chur a or Clmhra signifies in Turki *a young soldier. 

Appendix, xsviii). A Bnraj (or Buij) ‘Ail is mentioned by B. (II. 22-3). 
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III, 416, 1. 13 from foot. 
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Pir Muhammad Khaa Shirwani is said to have ordered the poor man 
to be thrown down from a tower and then said that he had “ become a 
victim to his name.” (**>1 nomen et omen. (Lowe, Tr. II. 16). The pun 
and the deed are both equally atrocious. The Turki name j’. has nothing 
to do with the Persian » which signifies ‘ tower.’ Another man of the 
same name, Burji Tawaehi, is mentioned in the Tdrnc?i-i-M‘asumi. (E.D. 

l. 241). 

III. 413, 1. 4. Sunday, the 21st of the month, {Midiarram\. 

There is again some error in the week-day here. If the 12 th was a 
Tuesday, the 21 st must have been a Thursday. A few lines lower down, 
the 28th' is put down as a Wednesday. Here again, the Z. N. has 
Wednesday, the 27th, which is serially correct. (II. 58, 1. 4). Nizam-i-Shami 
has 24th, Sunday. (130 a, 1. 15).. If the 24th was a Sunday, the 21st must 
have been a Thursday. 

m. 413, L5. J came to a place in which the rivers Jamd and Chindd 

iChindh) unite. 

The name of the place where the junction took place is not given in 
the Malfusat or the Z. N., but Nizam-i-Shami calls it Jy (Polio 130 a, 
1. 15), by which he must mean Shor or Shorkot. It lies 26 miles north- 
west of Tulamba. Lat. 30°-50' N., Long. 72°-7'' E. (Th). Constable 24 E b,; 
see also E, D. V. 469 note. The two rivers meet now at Trimmu, ten miles 
south of Maghiana in Jhang district, and about 26 miles north of Shor or 
Shorkot. (I. G. XYL 161 ; Mihran, 332). 

in. 413, 1 . 2 from foot. Tulamba is about seventy miles from Multan. 

The distance is stated as thirty-five Kuroh in the Z. N. (H. 64). 
Tulamba lies fifty-two miles N. E. by N. of Multan in Lat. 30°-22'' N.,Long. 
72°- 18' E. according to Thornton. Dowson has, throughout this translation, 
taken the Kuroh as equal to two miles, but Timur’s Kuroh would appear 
to have been the short Indian Kos of about H miles. So at 428, 4:92 infra, 
it is stated that Fatliabad is 18 Kos from Sarsuti (Sirsa); the actual 
distance is 26 miles, 

III. 414, t. 8. My wa^rs had fixed the ransom of the city at two lacs of 
rupees. 

All that Yazdi says is jUl JU ^ 54 ^ ]_ 

lacs of money,’ and so also Nizam-i-Shami, (Polio 130 b, 1 . 7). It is non- 
sense to talk of ‘ Rupees ’ in 1398 A. 0 . or in this context. The word was 
not known and is never used in any other chronicles of the period. It 
must have been interpolated either by Abu Talib Husaini or by Dowson. 
In the counterpart passage in the Z. N. at 484 infra also, all that is said 
is that “a ransom of two lacs was demanded,” If the word occurs in the 
original, it would be an almost decisive proof of the spuriousness of Abu 
Talib’s work. : , 

jfM" 1? from foot. I halted at 8hdh Nawdz., a populous .village 

on the hank of the Biydh. ^ 

'NawSz seems to have disappeared aUiS cannot be now truced ufi 
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oar a^pe, probably on account of the changes wMcH have taken place in 
the courses of the rivers. But it is mentioned in the Itinerary of Sayyad 
Ghulam Muliammad, who was sent by Warren Hastings on a missimi to 
Kabul in 1786 A. C. He speaks of it as the second stage, 15 Kos from 
Multan, on the route from the latter to Dera Ism‘ail Khan. The third : 
stage was Shahpur, ten Kos from Shahnawaz, and the fourth Tulamba, ten 
Kos from Shahpur. (Baverty, Mihran, 282 Note). ‘Shahnawas’ is shown 
also in Rennell’s Atlas on the eastern bank of the Ravi in Lat. 80°-5^ N,, 
Long. 72°.0' E. ; , ' 

III. 417, 1. 10 from foot. The rain kept continually falling, [at Mul- 
tan] so that most of the horses died 

and scarcely a Tm'se remained UTnong us. 

Raverty, commenting on the loss of the Prince’s horses, remarks that 
“ the rainy season must have been very severe, though now there is no 
rainy season hereabouts, as the monsoon does not extend its influence 
so far west.” He then indulges in some apparently hazardous speeulationk 
regarding the climatic changes that may have taken place in Sind since ^ 
the days of Timur and Alexander the Great. (Mihran, 282). A more’ 
recent writer, Mr. Abbott, has echoed these sentiments and let his 
imagination run riot in a somewhat similar fashion. (Sind, A Beinterpre- 
tation, 16). But there can be no real grounds for entertaining any sup- 
position of ‘ great climatic changes ’ from a solitary instance. According to 
theT. M. (Text, 163, 1. 3=E. D. lY. 33), Multan was taken in Ramazan 800 
H. (18th May — 16th June 1393 A. 0.), i.e. just about the beginning of the 
rainy season. Though the average annual rainfall in Multan is only about 
seven inches, there have been several years, even in recent times, when 
cyclonic bursts have occurred and the rainfall has approached twenty 
inches, as it actually did in 1902. Multan is liable to be visited by severe 
floods also as it was in 1893-4 and 1905. (I.G. XVIII. 24). Similar torren- 
tial downpours are, likewise, not uncommon in Sind. In Karachi town, 
which has an average annual rainfall of only five inches, twelve fell in not 
more than 24 hours in 1902. (I. G. XXII. 394). The mortality among the 
horses was most probably due to the outbreak of some epizootic disease in 
consequence of the Prince’s camp having been laid under water by the 
rain or the floods in the river. 

III. 419, 1. 29. Janjan tchich teas stated to he eight miles from Multan. 

The distance is given as ‘forty Kuroh- from Multan in the 

Z. N. (II. 61, 1. 8) , which must be correct, as Tulamba is said to have 
been thirty-five Ntirohs— seventy miles, according to Dowson, p. 413 ante. 

‘ Eight ’ must be meant for ‘ eighty.’ If ‘ eight ’ is correct, it may roughly 
represent the distance not between Multan and Janjan but between 
Tulamba and Janjan. Janjan, Sahwaland Asiwan have not been identified. 
They are believed to have disappeared on account of -the changes in the 
courses of the rivers. (Raverty, Mihran, 2^" and note). 
lU. 421, 1. 10 from foot, I left Agodhsm—^^on my march to Bkatmr, ‘ 
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IIL 427,^1, m' 




and passing hy Budamh^ I MUed at KMUs' 

Kotall 

Cf. tKa eorrespoEding passage in the Z, N. at 488 infra and Dowsie^s; 
note there. The existence of any place named Eodanah seems doubtful^ as 
no one, not even Eaverty, who stands up for this reading, has been able to 
spot it on any map or say where it is to be found. The alternative reading, 
cAJJT jf, ** without crossing or passing over the river is also, as 
Dowson points out, manifestly wrong, as ‘ the Ghirra or Gliara runs be- 
tween Ajodhan and Kotali and must i6 cross&d on the road to Bhatner • I 
suggest that or is a copyist’s error for Eiver, In the B. 

L Text of tIieZ.N. the sentence runs thus: 31 ^ v'’ 31 

Jo- XJi “Having crossed the river of Ajodhan, 

which is one of the greatest rivers of Hindustan, he alighted within the 
precincts of Khalis (Kotali),” Niza,Da-i-Shami has almost the same words. 
(Folio 133 a, 1.1). It seems to me that this tangle is due to some copyist 
having read the word wrongly as The phrase 

is rendered at 485 infra as ‘ a strong river fortress but really signifies 
‘ a great river ’. in the sense of river or river-bed occurs often in the 

Z. N. (II. 49, 1. 9; 64, 1. 7). Raverty says Khalis Kotali is now known as 
Pir Khalis. (Mihran, 394 note). F. calls it Khalis Kol. (1. 156, last line). 
III. 422, 1. 10. Ee [Dul Cttain] had assembled a body of Rajputs, a 
class whicdi supplies the most renowned soldiers of 
India, 

This mention of Rajputs here and on pp.423, 426, 433 and 472 infra 
is exceedingly suspicious. There is no reference to Rajputs either in 
Yazdi, Nizam-i-Shami, MirMiwand, Khwandamir or any other old history 
Of Timur. The tribal designation is not used in any Persian history or 
chronicle which can be proved to have been written before the 16th 
century. Dowson says that he has not translated these extracts from the 
original Persian version of Abu Talib Husaini, but from the later 
recension or revision made by Muhammad Afzal Khan. It is therefore 
not easy to be sure that these references to Rajputs were not interpolated 
by Afzal Khan. If they can be proved to exist in the first, i. e, Abn Talib’s 
own recension of the MalfuzM, they would furnish convincing internal 
evidence of its fabrication. Timur could have known nothing of Rajputs, 
ni. 426, 1. 3 from foot. Auzdn Mazld Baghdadi. 

It is ‘ Auzan ’ also at 491 infra, bat Anzun in the Z. N. II. 75, 
1. 3 f. f. The word means ‘ tall, long.’ The man was so called probably on 
account of his unusual height. His real name must have been Mazid. 

III. 427, 1. 10. And passing by the fort ofFiroz, I arrived at a town 
called Sarsuii. 

This is not ‘ Hisar Firuza ’, but a place called Firuzabad which was 
situated only a few miles west of Sarsuii (or Sirsa), Timur’s next stage. 
Hi^r Firuza lies at a distance of about sixty miles H. S, E. of this 
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Mfuzibad. (Mihran, 288, 267 note). Barani also tells as that ¥iraz Shah 
Tughiaq built a fort near Bhatner, which was called Piruzabad (566, 1. 11), 
and it is the place wiiieli is called Firuzabad-i-Harnl Khera by Shams-i- 
Siraj. (354 ante). According to the T. M. also (123, 1. 4; B. D. IV. 8 and 
note), one of the Suitaa’s canals was carried from the 'Ghaggar to Sarsuti 
{8irsci) and thence io Harni or Harbi Khera. Here, ‘ Harbi Ehera ' is an 
error for ‘Hami Khera’. Tlie village of Firhzabad-i-Harni Khera still 
exists and lies about twelve miles west ol Sirsa, according to the Hissar 
District Gazetteer. 

III. 428, 1. 14. I marched from Fatlidhdd and passing by the fort of 
Bajabpur, halted in the vicinity of Ahruni. 

Rajabpur or ‘ Qil*a-i-Rajab ’, as it is called in the Z. N. II. 78, is said 
by Elliot to have been partly in Ratia and partly in Pathabad. (Races, 

II. 132). Ratia is shown in Constable 25 A c, and lies about fifteen miles 
north-east of Pathabad. Raverty thinks that Raj abpur must be the village 
of Ryepoor, 11 niiles N. B. of Pathabi l on the route from Pathabad to 
Ahroni. (Mihran, 288 note). None of these identifications is quite satis* 
factory, as neither* Ratia’nor* Ryepoor' bears much phonetic resemblance 
to Rajabpur. Ahroni was a MaMl in SarMr Hisar Piruza, Suba Dehli. 
(lin, Tr. 293). It has now reverted to its original name ‘ Ahirwan’, the 
icdv being pronounced as a consonant and not as a vowel. The name is 
said to be derived from the Ahir tribe. (Elliot, Races, II. 133i. A village 
called ‘ Ahrawan ’ still exists at a distance of about five miles from Ratia 
and it is provided with a Branch Post Office which is subordinate to 
Pathabad. Tohana (1. 23) lies about 20 miles east of Ratia. It is now a 
station on the N. W. Railway. 

ill. 438, 1. 5. [It had been said] dud in the battlefield, they [elephants] 
could take up the horse and Ms rider tcith their trunks 
and hurl him into the air. 

The writer has evidently in mind a passage in the T drifih-i-Y ariilni 
of ‘Utbi, who' describes how in the battle with Ilafc Khan, one of Sultan 
Mabmiid of Ghazna’s elephants seized the Khan’s standard-bearer in his 
trunk, flung him up into the air and then catching him on his tusks, tore 
him into two pieces, while other riders were hurled down from their mounts 
and trampled to death. (Lahore Lith. 283; see also Habibu-sSiyar in 
E. D. IV. 172). Yazdi has a direct quotation from Jurbadhaqani’s Trans- 
lation of ‘Dtbi. (Z. N. II. 146, 1. 3). See Dowson’s note to 5l2 infra. 

III. 439, 1. S. His right wing was commanded by Mu^nu^drdln, 

Malik Hddi etc. . 

The command of the right wing is' given in the Malfusat to Mu'inu- 
d-din and Malik Hadi and of the left wing to TagM Khan and Malik' ‘M. 
The positions of the commanders are just reversed in Dowson’s version of 
the Zafarndma. Mu'mu-d-din and Haul (or Hati) Khan ar® stationed on 
the left, while TagM Khan and Malik ‘Ali Hauja are placed bn the right.^ 
(498 post). The B. I. Text agrees with the (ICK), 1. 4). Mu inu-d- 
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diu and Hani Khan, cannot be identified, but Taghi Khan (or Tughan Khan, 
as Nizatn-i-Shami calls him, at Fol. 140 a, 1. 9), may be Taghi Khan, 
Turkbacha-i-Sultani of the T. M. (Text, 170, 1. 9 ; E. D. IV. o8). ^ 

HI. 443, I, 11. Fazlwllah was Vakil and Ndib of Mallii KMn. 

Eazlulla Balkhi is mentioned in the T. M. (Text, 160, 1. 8 ; E. D. IV. 81), 
A. (127, 11. 1-3) and E. (156, 1. 8) , as one of the partisans of Nasiru-d-din 
Nusrat Shah, the rival of Sultan Mahmud Tughlaq, who bestowed upon 
him the very high title of Qutlugh Khan. Shams-i-Siraj says Pazlulla was 


on the point. If any were stamped, they must have been exceedingly few, 
Rodgers assures us that no gold or silver pieces have been ever found. The 
only coin he had ever seen was a small copper piece or ‘Damri’, as he 
calls it, with the words j on the obverse and Vj'" 

on the reverse. He states that the ‘ Damri ’ is now in the British Museum 
Collection. (J. A. S. B. XLII. (1883), Pt.’i. 69, 62, 63). 

III. 449, 1 . 6 . 'Aldu-d-din Naib-Karkari returned to my camp. 

(Sjf 'vl'’ (Z. N. II. 127, ). 6 f. f.), i . «. envoy, deputy, vakil, 
representative of Shaikh [a,], the Kukar. Of. 506 post, where he is spoken of 
as “the deputy of Shaikh Eukari.” Dowson’s 'Shaikh Kukari’ is really 
‘ Shaikha Khokhar’ [or, perhaps, ‘ Gakkhar ’]. The confusion is due to the 
common error of reading a ‘ vav’ as a ‘ re 

III. 449, 1, 13. Bahadur Ndhir sent to me Uco white parrots which could 
talk well . . . .They had belonged to Sultan Tughlik Shah 
and had lived at the courts of the Sultans ever since. 

“A white parrot with black beak and legs,” probably a grey African 
parrot or cockatoo, had been brought from over the seas as a present for 
Sultan Firuz Tughlaq. (Shams, Text, 387, 1. 2). The two birds sent by 
Bahadur Nahar must have come into his possession along with the other 
belongings of Abu Bakr Shah, the ill-starred grandson of Sultan Firuz. 
AbuBakr had to fly from Dehli and take refuge at Kotila in Mewat, 
with this Khauzada leader, who had the baseness to surrender him to his 
enemy in 793 H. (T. M. Text, 1. D. IV. 25). The ‘ Tughlik Shah ’ mention- 
ed here must be Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlaq I and not Tughlaq Shah II. The 
latter was a pageant who reigned for only six months, just ten years 
before Timur’s invasion and there would be little or no point in the state- 
ment, if applied to him. Of. Yazdi, who states more explicitly that the birds 
had survived from the time of Sultan Tughlaq Shah. (505 infra). oi 

Z. N. II. 128, 1. 3. Parrots have been known to live for sixty and even a 
hundred years. The English newspapers reported some time ago the ease 
pf a)j)arrot which had passed its century. 
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in. 449, i. 10 from foot. I arrived at fhe village of Katah. 

The distance from Dehli is stated asiahout 14 Kos. Katah (I. 23) is 
Eatha in Baghpat. ‘A,|aa-d-din Khaiji crossed the Jumna at Katha. 
(Barani 246, 1. 2). Katha lies about 20 miles north of Dehli. Baghpat or 
Bhagpat, which is mentioned a few lines lower down, is about 30 miles 
south-west of Mirat and about 35 north of Dehli. (1. 6. VI. 190 ; E. D. VIII. 
149 note). It is shown in the I. G. Atlas, 81 A 2. Asar is Asira or Asaura, 
a village about ten miles north of Baghpat. (See the Post Office Guide). 

III. 449, Z. 9 from foot. Bahadur NdJiir with Ms eldest son, named 

Kalndsh. 

Dowson notes that the Z. N. reads ‘KaitasH’ and ‘ Katash.’ I propose 
to transpose the second and third letter in Qalidsh and read ‘ Qailash’, 
a not uncommon Hindu name even now. Bahadur Nahar was a recently 
converted Jadon Eajput (I. G. XII. 401 ; Crooke, T. C. III. 233), and it 
is not at all unlikely that his son had a Hindu as well as a Muhammadan 
name. This ‘ Kailash’ may be identical with Iqlam or Iqlim Khan, son of 
Bahadur Nahir. (T. M. Test 175, 179, 181=B. D. IV. 41, 44, 45), Thornton 
mentions a place called ‘ Iblimpoor ’ in Gurgaon district, which may have 
been named after this Iqlim Khan. 

III. 450, 1. 9. Ilyas Afghan and his son, Mauldnd Ahmad Thdnesari. 

The B. I. Test of the Zafarndma gives the names as “ Ilyas Afghan 
and the son of Mauldnd Ahmad Thdnesari ” (II. 129, 1. 10 and 140, 1. 4 f. f.) 
and Nizam-i-Shami has esaetly the same reading (Polio 142 a, 1. 10), which 
must be correct, though Dowsou again erroneously speaks of Maulana 
Ahmad as the son of Ilyas Afghan, in his translation of theZ.N.at 508 post. 

This Ilyas Afghan is, most probably, the Malik Ilyas [or Ilmas] 
who had been a slave of Saltan Piruz (T. A. 127, 129 ; P. 1. 155, 169 ; B. I. 
267=Tr. 362) and was an adherent of Nasira-d-din Nusrat Shah. He was 
posted in the Duab and is said to have joined Nusrat Shah after Timur’s 
return. (T. M. Text, 160, 161, 167=E. D. IV. 31, 32, 36). Maulana Ahmad 
Thanesari also can be identified. He was one of the most learned men of 
the time of Saltan Piruz and is mentioned in Shaikh ‘Abdul Haqq Dehlavi’s 
“ Memoirs of the Poets and Philosophers of Dehli” as a distinguished 
literary character whose poems in Arabic bore convincing testimony to 
his eminent talents and genius. (E. D. VI. 487). He was a pupil of Shaikh 
Nasiru-d-din Chiragh-i-Dehli. His Qaslda-i-Ddliya is universally recog- 
nised as a classic. He was in Dehli when it was sacked by Timur and is 
said to have been taken prisoner but afterwards released. He died in 820 
A. H, and is buried at Kalpi. (Houtsma, E. I., IV. 738), This leaves no 
room for doubt and shows that it is absurd to speak of the Maulanaas the 
son of liyas [or Ilmas] Afghan, the quondam slave of Piruz, 

III. 452, Z. 13, I arrived... . . at Plrozpur. ; ; i 

Elliot says that this Pirozpur was a town or vElage in the pargana 
of Hastinapar iu his time and lay on the bank of the oZ<f Ganges or Budh 
Ganga. The Ganges has left its old bed and does not now flow past 
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Pirozpttr, wHicE is stated to Have been about twenty if os below, i.e. soutH 
of Tugblaqpur. (Races, II, 28 and 130). But it may be the place which 
Thornton mentions as ‘ Berozepoor in the district of Muzaffarnagar, 
half a mile from the right bank of the Ganges. Lat. 29°-30' N., Long. 
78°-2'' E. There is another ‘Eerozepoor ’ in Saharanpur district also, 45 
miles N. W. of Mirat, Lat. 29°-37' N., Long. 77°-3L, but it is too far north 
and too far also from the Ganges and cannot be the place meant, 
in. 452, Z. 8 from foot. I marched up the river for a distance of f fteen 

Kos towards Tughlikpur. 

This Tughlaqpur is not the Tugblaqpur before mentioned which was 
near Safidon. This place was in another and different district. It is the 
Tughlaqpur which is mentioned as a Mahal oi the Sarkdr of Saharanpur 
in the 2in. {Tr. II. 292). Elliot states that the chief town of the pargana 
of Tughlaqpur in his days (circa 1840) was Nurnagar and that it was so 
called because Nur Jahan was said to have resided here for some time. 
He adds that the pargana was also known as Gobardhanpur. (Races, II, 
IBl). There is a ‘Noornagar’ on the route from Muzaffarnagar to 
Hardwar, 22 miles north-east by north of the former town. Lat. 29°-41'' N., 
Long. 77°-59' E. (Thornton). Gobardhaii pur is now one of the five parganas 
in the Muzaffarnagar tahsil of Muzaffarnagar district. (I, G. XVIIl. 92). 
Tughlaqpur and Nurnagar are now included in the pargana of Pur 
Ohhapar in the same tahsil. They lie just on the borders of the pargana 
of Gobardhanpur. I am informed by a local authority that the villages of 
Tughlaqpur, Nurnagar and Gobardhanpur lie 17, 22 and 28 miles re- 
spectively north-east of Muzaffarnagar town. 

in. 453, 1. 13. They put every living soul to the swordj, thus sending 
them through water to the fires of hell. 

This p] rase occurs again a few lines lower down and Dowsoii observes 
in his Note that “ Timar was evidently proud of this savage jest.” But 
the * jest ’ is not Timur’s at all and there is nothing to be proud of 
about it. It is only a hackneyed, rhetorical tag, a translation of an 
old Arabic epigram, j'’ ^ hihi , which is found in the Quran. (XXVI. 

2.5). Pharaoh and his army are there said “ to have been drowned and made 
to enter fire” for their sins. The identical expression is used by Minhaj 
(X N. 169=B. D. 82S) for the Khokhars who were drowned in the Jhelum 
after the battle with Sultan Mu‘izzu-d-dm-i-Sam. Amir Khusrau says 
of the same invader that the sword which he struck against the Rai of 
Qanauj drowned him in the water through waves of fire. 

i£h ‘Ashiqa, p.48, verse 8. 

And the hemistich •r’l *0 (** “By that same watery way, 

he went to hell ”, is cited twice by Budauni. He quotes it once in his 
account of the fate which overtook Kulehand of Mahaban after his defeat 
by Malimnd (1. 14; Tr. I. 24) and again in connection with the catastro- 
phic termination of the meteoric career of Pir Muhammad Khan 
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SHirwani in tEe waters of tEe Tapti after his sack of Bnrhanptir. (Text, 
II. 51=Tr. 11, 47 and B, D. V. 275 note). This catcEpenny antitEesis or 
metaphor occurs also in Yazdi who says of the Gabrs of Elirat that all of 
them “ went by the ford of the water of the sword to the fires of hell ”. 

(Z, N, II. 131, L 3). See also' B. .24, 1, 16, 
where he, says that tlie Siyah-posh Kafirs went^to the fires" of hell by the 
.road, of the water of the sword. k q* 3^ 

IlL 463s L 11. . I encamped at the village of Bahrali^ in the eountrg of 
Miijhpiir* IS! ext day^ I marched four Kos and halted 
at the village of ShiJck S dr* 

Mayapur is the name of an old ruined town or suburb between 
Hardwar and Eankhal, south of the former. It is called ‘ Moyudo ^ by 
Hieun Tsang^ [or Yaan-Oliwang]. (Beal, 1. c. 1. 197-8). Cunningham, derives 
the name from the old temple o.f Mayadevi which it contains. (A. G. 1.352). 
It is mentioned in connection with, the hills- of .Bardar (Hardwar ?) and , ' 
Bijnor [or Pinjor] in the T. N, in E. D. 11. 353. See also Ibid, 334. 

Bahrah is spoken of as “a dependency of Bakri, well-known as the 
"country of Miyapur'h (513 infra). Balm is most probably the modern 
Bliogpiir. Bliogpor and Baghra are mentioned as parganas in the SarJcdr 
of Saharanpur. (zim, Tr. II. 291). The town of Bhogpnr lies about 
ten miles south of Hardwar and the pargana of Bhogpur comprised 
the eastern portion of Jwalapur, including Hardwar itself, in Elliotts 
time. (Races, II, 129). The village of Baghra which was four hos from 
Shikk-Sar is not easil}^ identified. It may be ‘ Badhera ^ a village which 
lies about five miles south-east of Sarsawa, * Shikk Sar his SMgg’^iSarsdwa, 
The town of Sirsawa lies about ten miles westmortli-west of Saharanpur 
on the route to Ambala. Lat. 30°-2^ N., Long. 77^-29^ E. Constable, 25 B c. 

is not a part of the proper name, but a common noun signifying 
“ a geographical or territorial division or administrative area ’L 
HI. 464, L 7. Then I again mounted and on the morning of the 15th, 
I found myself between two mountains, one the Siiodlik 
mountain, the other the Kukd mountain. This was the 
valley {darrci), and- it was exceedingly strong* 

I venture to suggest that ‘ Kuka is a miswriting of i^j^Karka, 
i, e. Garga. It is the G-agar range of our Gazetteers which is also called 
Gargaehal or Gargachal. It runs nlong the districts of Almora and Kumaon 
and presents aline of higher e’ovation than any ranges between it and the 
main ridge of the Central Himalayas. (I. G. XII, 121). The ‘Darrah’ 
or valley between the Siwalik (the Sub-Himalayas) and the Eufca or 
Garga hills (the Outer Himalayas) was, probably, Dehra Dim or^the 
Kyarda Dun in the south-east portion of Sirmur State. (I, G. ii^XIII. 21). 
III. 469, 1. 3. After marching six Kos [from Marisar], X encamped at 
the village of Bdila, 

Mansar and Balia still exist as villages and lie uortK*east of the 
modeni town of Janmau. I am iadebtad to the Goyornor of Jammu for 
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the iiaiormatioB that Balia is about ten aucl Mansar thirteen Kos from 
Jamrau itself. Both lie on. the route from Kaiigra to Old Jammu, which 
was situated about one Kos north-east of the modern town. An old fort 
still stands on the ancient site. 

III. 470, Z. 4. Mulla Nuru-d-dm had returned to the village of J abhdn. 

The reading in tlie B. I. Text (II. 164), is Rede, Ohiblian, the 
old name of Bhimbar. (Cunningham, A, G. I. 134; Ain, Tr. II. 347 note). 
Ohibhan or Cliibhal is the country of the Chibhs, which extends from 
the Manawar Tawl or Malikani Tawi to the Jhelum. (L G. XV, 100). 

III. 471, L 19. I commanded. that they should attack and plunder 

the town of Jaimnu and the village of Manu. 

‘ Manu’ is a misreading of * Bao ^ Jammu and Bhao or Bao lie on 
opposite banks of the Tohi or Tawi, a small stream which joins tlie 
Chenab at the foot of the hills. They are said to have been founded by 
and named after two brothers, (Ounningbam, A. G. 1, 133). Bao is shown 
in Constable, PI. 25 A a, 

IIL 47S, 1. 10 from foot. He [Khhr Khan] took refuge with Ahodan 

governor of Bayana. ^ 

also in the Z. N. II. 175, 1. 8 f. f., but the person referred to is 
Shams Khan Auhadi, who was Amir of Bayana from about 
from 800 to 819 H. (T. M. in B. D. IV, 37, 49). His descendants continued 
to rule in Bayana for many years and are frequently mentioned in the 
histories of the period. The ‘ nisba ’ may be derived from Aubadu«d*dln. 
III. 482, L 1. An account of the victory was engraved upon stone^ with 
the date of the month Ramazan 800 J?., together with the 
date used in the locaUiy, 

Sharafu-d-din does not say any such thing at all. Timur could have 
known nothing of the “date [or special era] used in that locality/^ or the 
peculiar chronological system of the Kafirs or Kators, even if ^hey had 
possessed any. The words of the Zafarnama are h 0* j 

j? ^ j V ^ 

11. 25, 1. 3. “ And the history of that glorious holy war which had been 
waged in the blessed month of Ramazan 800 H. was engraved upon a 
stone in that same spot, along with the date The mistake 

is due to the erroneous interjection of an imfat after Dowson^s 

own translation of the corresponding passage and the inscription in the 
Malfuzat, 405 supra, where Timur is said to have given orders for 
recording the fact that he had reached the country by a certain route in 
Eama^^an 800 H. and there is no reference to any date used in that loca- 
lj|.y 3\ jjiay olso mean the actual day of the month of Ramazan 
800 H. on which the conquest was completed, 

Masson was inclined to think (Journeys in Balochistan, Afghanistan, 
etc. 1. 2004) that a structure which was in existence in his time, a little 
>0 the noi^ of N^il .(in Kafiristan). and. known as the * Timur -Hisaa?\ 



III. 490, 1. 18 an.a footnote. 


was the fort on the river which Tnahr destroyed after it had been 
abandoned by the Kafirs and that the inscription must have been en^ 
graved near this place. See also Holdich, Gates of India, 367. 

III. 487, i. 17 from foot. Skaikh Munawwar and Shaikh S' ad. 

Sharafu-d-din (Z .N. II. 65, 1. 1) and Nizam-i-Shami (Folio 133 b, 1. 3) 
state that Shaikh Mnnavvar was a grandson of some Shaikh called 
Nnrn-d-din. I venture to identify the latter with Shaikh Nuru-d-din of 
Hansi who was the spiritual preceptor and guide of Shams-i-Siraj. (T. F. 
81, 1. 3). Nuru-d-din was the son of Shaikh Qutbu-d-din-i-Munavvar and 
Sultan Firuz once paid him a special visit, with a view to persuade him to 
transfer his abode from Hansi to the newly-founded city of Hisar-Firuza. 
(J6. 131 ; 302 supra). An anecdote connected with Piruz’s interview with 
Qutjbu-d-din, the father of Nuru-d-din, is also related by that author. 
{Tb. 78-82; 287 sjiprfl). Shaikh Mnnavvar' of Yazdi was, most probably, 
named after his ancestor, Qutbu-d-din-i-Munavvar of Hansi, q. v., Zin, 
Tr. III. 372-3. In the Malfumt (421 ante), ‘Mnnavvar’ is called, by 
Dowson, Manua but this may be due to the ‘ re’ having been wrongly 
read as an ‘alif ’, or it may be a contemptuous diminutive. Shaikh S‘ad 
or S‘adu-d-din was a descendant of Shaikh Parid-i-Shakarganj. 

HI. 488, 1. 1. [The fort of Bhatmr] is surrounded hj the desert of Choi. 

c— i c.«|j ji.- j ; n. 67, 1. 4. “On its right 

hand and on its sides, there is a Choi ” — a wilderness or uncultivated 
waste. ‘Ohol’ is not the name at the desert hut a common noun signifying, 
asTazdi himself declares, (11. 47, 1. 13) “an arid or waterless tract”. 
Of. Dowson’s own translation at 421 ante, where the Choi is said to 
“ extend for many miles around.” 

HI. 488, 1. 14. Khalis Kotali, two Kos from Ajbdhan. 

‘ ten Kos ’ in the Z. N.' (Text, II. 67, last line) and also in the 
Malfuzat (421 ante) which must be correct. has been wrongly read for 
•iS. P. calls it ‘ Khalis KoL’ (1. 166, last line). Kol or Koldb means ‘ pool’ 
or ‘ lake’, but Yazdi speaks of it as a (68, 1. 2). 

III. 490, 1. 3. He presented . . . . three Arab horses with golden saddles, 

yj (Z. N. 11.71, 1. 10). means ‘nine ’ and the 

number of horses'presented was not three but twenty-seven. The number 
is correctly stated in the Malfiizal (424 ante) as ‘ twenty-seven ’. 

III. 490, 1. IS and footnote. All the Mss. agree in giving this Muham- 
madan name to his brother. 

Here as well as in a Note to 425 ante, Dowson expresses surprise 
because one brother is said to have had a Hindu name and the other a 
Muhammadan laqab. But it is common knowledge that this was not at 
all unusual in those times. The Hindu Bhattis were, during the 14th 
century, being gradually proselytised under the influence of Muslim 
saints and Sultans. It often happened that. while one brother embraced, 
for worldly considerations or f ronj, cpyictioB, Qr indifference ip 
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matters spiritual, tHe dominant religion, anotlier Held bacK and eontinued 
to adhere to the old faith. Mr. OrooHe states that large numbers of these 
tribes were converted in the times of ‘Alau-d-din Khalji and Qutbu-d-din 
Mubarak and that in Sirsa, which lies in the old Bbattiyana, the term 
Bh'atti is commonly applied to any Musalmau Jat or Rajput, from the 
direction of the Sutlej, as a generic term. (T. C. II. 14). 

But Kamalu-d-din is called ‘ Main ’ and not ‘ Bhatti’ in the T. M. 
(Text, E. D.IV. 22, 28,29). Dowson suggests (IV. 22 note) that the Main 
are the same as the ‘ Minas ’, but the latter are ‘ Meos ’, found, generally, 
in Gurgaon andRajputana, The Main are a branch or sept of the Bhattis. 
The word ‘ brother ’ is used here, most probably, in the loose sense of 
‘ cousin ’ or ‘ relative’. 

The author of the T. M. must have known that the Bhattis were not 
identical with the ‘ Mains,’ as he calls Khulchain [Dulchain of Yazdi] 
and his son Hansu [Hansraj ?] ‘ Bhattis while Rai Kamalu-d-din and his 
son Band are invariably styled ‘ Mains (Text. B. D. IV. 22, 28, 29, 32, 40). 
Barani also mentions Bhattis and Mains. (483, 1. 5 f. f. ; 246 Note, supra), 
IIL 493, L 20. Arm' Sulaiman marched fram the vicinity of Mung to 
the neighbourhaod of Samdna. - 

Mung is Mnng-i-A‘ala or Moonnkof Thornton, who says that it is on 
the Ghagghar on tlie road from Dehli to Ferozepore, 140 miles north- 
west of the former. Lat. 29°-49' N., Long. E. It lies north-east of 

ITathabad. (Raverty, Mihran, 439 and Note). Samana is in Lat. 30°-10' 
N., Long. 76°-20'' E., and about 17 miles south-west of Patiala. (I. G.). 
III. 495, 1. 17. This fort [Loni] is situated in the Doab between the 
rivers Jumna and Ealin. The latter is a large canal 
which Sultan Fir tiz Shah brought from the river Kalini. 
This ‘ Halin ’ is written in the .Z. N. (II. 86, 1. 7) and is meant for 
the Hindan (c)-^*). Thornton states that the Hindan “rises at the south-west 
base of the Siwalik range. Its course is divided from that of the Jumna 
by slight elevation of the surface along which the Doab canal extends. 
It falls into the Jumna after a course of 160 miles in the north-western 
corner of Balandshahr district.” The Kalini is the Kalinadi (West), which 
is its chief tributary. “ Its channel forms an important link between the 
Ganges and the Jumna and water can be passed into the Hindan from 
the present Upper Ganges Canal.” (I. G. XIII. 135). 
in. 495, Z. 22, Maimun Maishiim. 

‘Maimun’ only is the name. ‘Maishum’ is an expletive and anti- 
thetical jingle. ‘ Maimun’ means ‘ auspicious,’ ‘ Maishum’ signifies ‘ unfor- 
tunate, perverse, execrable an epithet of revilement which is appended 
here only for rhetorical effect, 

III. 495, Z. 2 from foot. He gave orders that such of the servants of 

Nauhar Khan and of the inhabitants of the place 
• as were Muhammadans should be set aside. 

■ Naukar Khan ” is, like Mur Khan, a fiction. - 


IIL 604, 1. 4 from foot. 
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aI > JT U>; II. 87, 1. 6. “He gave orders that such of the servants of Mallu 
Khan and of the residents of that fort as were adorned by the jewel of 
Islam should be set aside “ Naukar Khan” is a mythical personage. The 
people referred to were the servants ^ctiikcn* of Mallu Khan. The 
copyist of the Ms. must have missed out the word Mallu. The servants of 
Mallii Khan ” are mentioned a few lines higher up on this page, 
in. 498, 7. 7. The soldiers hy way of precaution, eittrenched their 
camp tcMch was near a little hill called Pushta-i-BihaU. 

Kanshawe thinks that Timur’s camp was on what is now known as 
the Eidge, and that the battle took place on the plain traversed by the 
high road from Bafdar Jang’s tomb to the Qutb Minar. (D. P. P. 58). 
Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlaq had routed Khusrau on the same spot. (Ibid, 260-1). 
III. 498, 7. 11 from foot. I he right teas commanded by Taglii Khan, 

Mir 'All Haiija and others. 

Mir ‘All Hauja must be ‘Ali Malik of Uccha. He is so called because 
he held that town for Sarang Khan, when Pir Muhammad Jahangir be- 
sieged it. After he had been beleaguered for a month, Sarang sent Malik 
Taju-d-din to his relief, but the Tatar fell suddenly upon this reinforce- 
ment and signally defeated Taju-d-din who was compelled to fly to Multan. 
(T. M. 162, 1. 7=E. D. 17. 32-3). "e-.?® ‘ Hauja’ (Z. N. II. 100, 1. 4) is a 
puzzling perversion of ^jl. 

III. 502, 1. 2 from foot. A number of soldiers collected at the gate of 

Dehli and derided the inhabitants. 

This is watering down the meaning so very mueli as to leave nothing of 
the substance. What Yazdi really says is that they assaulted the people of 
Dehli and “ fell upon the inhabitants just as wild beasts of prey fall upon 
a herd of deer or as strong vultures pounce upon a flock of feeble birds ”. 

^ .U4 4 ^ ^ 3 ^ ^ At 3 ^ ^1^-* 

121, 1. 4. ^ 3 f At C-.H 


According to the Blalfmdt also, a party of “ fierce Turk soldiers 

laid violent hands on the goods of the inhaMtants.” (445 supra). 

III. 503, 1. 2. The wife of Jahan Malik ‘Aglid and other ladies, etc 

auJjj c)r- jIt/' ,fA‘; 

II. 121, 1. 10. “ At that time, their Exalted Highnesses Ohalpan Malik 
Igha and other princesses went into tlie city, with the intention of seeing 
theHazar-Situn ”. Ohalpan [or Jaiban] Malik ‘Agha was one of the wives 
of Timur himself and is again mentioned by Yazdi. (II. 186, 1. 6 f. 1). She 
is said to have been a woman of rare beauty and was executed afterwards 
for some imaginary fault. (Hoatsma, E. I., IV, 779). Another consort of 
Timur’s named Tuman Agha is spoken of at Z. N. II. 188, 1. 4. 

III. 504, 1. 4 from foot. Jahanpandh has thirteen gates, six to the 

north-eaM and seven to the south-west. 

The bearings are yery differently stated ha the original. TlieB.I. Text 
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and tie Malfusat (448 anie) read ‘ six to tte nortli-west and seven to 
sontli-east o/t Jl'- ‘r'r?- -r’*? 3' J 

II. 125, 1. 8 f, f. and the Tourist Map of Dahli shows that this is comet, 
in. 505, I 15. Saiijid Shamm-d-dm . . . . and ‘Alm-d-din whom Ti6 
sent as envoys to the city of Kupila...... reported that 

Bahadur Bihar had made Ms siibmission. 

Here again, the B. I. Text has the right reading City of Hutila 
(11. 127,1.4 f. f.). Sec also the Malfiimt (449 ante). This Kotila is 
often mentioned in the T. M., T. A., F. and B. as the stronghold of the 
Mewati chief, Bahadur Nahar. (E. D. IV. 24, 25, 27, 32, 53, 75). See also 
the Ain (Tr. II, 193), where Kotla is said to have been a fort in 8arMr 
Tijara, Siiha Agra. ‘ Kupila ’ is a very different place. It is the old name 
of Hardwar or Mayapur. 

Ill, 506, 1. 8. [The people of M'trat were] boasting that Tarmsharm had 
attacked the fort hut was unable to take it. 

Tarmsharin was the son of Dawa or Dua Khan, and belonged to the 
Western branch of the Jaghatai Khans of Transoxiana. He reigned from 
722 to 730 or 734 H. {Tarlkh-i'Bashidi, Tr. Ney Elias and Boss, Introd. 
49). B. (1. 223 ; Tr. I. 305) and F. (1. 134, 1. 2) both mention the invasion, 
but the former puts it into 729 and the latter into 727 H. (See also Ain, 
Tr. III. 345 Bote), As there is no reference to the incursion in Barani, F. 
accuses him of having deliberately suppressed the fact with a view to curry 
favour with Sultan Firiiz Tughlaq, but the imputation is not at all war- 
ranted, as Barani has mentioned two Mughal invasions in his account of 
Firuz’s own reign, (268 anfe=Text, 601-2), while F. himself, the T. A. and 
all the other compilers who Have copied their accounts of Firuz from the 
T. M. speak of onlj?' one such irruption. All the Mughal inroads of ‘Alau-d- 
din’s reign are described by Barani, and he has even recorded one or 
two which are left out by F. or some of the later chroniclers. An invasion 
in the reign of Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlaq I, to which there is no reference 
in any of the compilers is also mentioned by him. (Text, 450, 1. 8 f. f .), All 
the other calamities and disasters of the regime of Muhammad, the 
famines and economic chaos, the revolts and rebellions, the invasion of 
Kumaon and the abortive projects of agricultural reform, are registered 
in full by him ; the ferocious cruelty and blood-lust which turned the 
portico of his palace into a shambles, the insane profusion of his largess- 
es and the crazy adulation of and abject suhmissiveness to the Klialif are 
also described with brutal candour. In the eireumstanees, it seems difficult 
to resist the conclusion that this particular omission must be due to care- 
lessness or inadvertence. 

III. 514, 1. 9. Batan Sen had assembled a great number of Hindus. 

The B.I. Text absurdly makes specific mention of the M ajiis here also. 
•^’"1 *'**>;t (»#! i ‘ — 3i j o“^ jl II. 155, 1. 2. 

The territory of this Ratan Sen was, probably, somewhere in Dehra 
Pun or tho Kiarda Duu in Sirmur, (I. G, XXIII. 21). It is not likely 
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that, the Baja, had a large mimher of' Magiaas ,or Perska 

Zoroastriaiis-“.aino 2 ig l.iis subjects. These apparently unmistakable allu- 
sions to the existence of colonies of Parsis or Iranian fire-worshippers 
in the remote regions of Northern India are unhistoricai and foaiidecl 
on tlie loose and confusing use of *Majns^ aS' synonymous witli ' Gabr/ 
Miisuliii,an authors huddle together under Ihe term ‘ Gabr^iiot o.nly Hindus 
but all infidels, Christians included. The word is foisted in liere merely 
for that ^ alternation of diction’ to which Persian ' authors attach such 
undue importance and which is chiefly responsible' for tlieir turgidity 
and bombast. There is no mention of Majus in the counterpart passage 
of the (463-5 

Hi 518, L 2, Ulja Tamur TunMtar and Ftiliid and Frince Emtam^^ 
confidant Zainu-d-dln, 

The B. I, Text reads the clause differently. 31 j jte/ -^ 3 ^* 4il,' 

, cX.3 i (164, L 3). 

“ U.IJa Tamur Tunkitar and Quladu belonging to the contingent 
of Amir-zada Rustam and the tr^stworth 3 ^ Zaioii-d-dio.” Nizam-i-Shami 
reads the .names in the same way. (Folio 149 a, L 15) . ‘ Tunciltar ’ is said to 
mean *a night-guard, a man who repeats a prayer aloud when a prince is 
mounting.’. (B. N. Tr. 464 Zainii-d-din was the eonfidential agent of 
Timur himself and not of Prince Rustam. 

Hi SIS, I. 11. The officers of the Exchequer had called for a contri-* 
hiition of lOOfiOO durusts of gold y each dimist imighing 
two and a half mishdls, 

' ^ j j- 0J3\ > j) ^ N. II. 164, L 21.;: 

The Mai f mat makes this '' one lak of silver tankas, each tanka 
weighing two and a half MisMilsMUTiQ the Misqal weighed 

between 70 and 72 grs., the ZVmya and have both turned 

the scale at about 175 or 180 grs. One of the meanings of ^ is * coin 
of standard value’ (Stein gass) and the word is used in the Bddisliah* 
ndma of 'Abdul Hamid Lahori (IL 396, ii. 16, 18) for the Miihr, as well as 
the Rupee of fall ‘weight ig.v, my Historical Studies in Mughal Numismatics, 
99). In the Kashmir chapter of the 0. H. I. (Ill, 279), the money tribute 
demanded from Sultan Sikandar is put clown as 'one hundred thousand 
gohien dirhams but this is not in accordance either with the Malfu?at 
or the Zj^fetrndma} as the dirham did not weigh misqals (about 180 
grs.) but was a coin of which the ponderary value varied from about 45 
to 55 grs. It was, generally, reckoned at about ^ths only of a misqdL P. 
(II. 340, 1. 7 1 f.) states that the tribute demanded was " one hundred 
thousand *Alai ashrafis ’ or gold Muhrs- 

HI. 522f L 10 from foot. This place [the pool] u three Kos from 

Baruja, 

^ in the Z, N. II. 182, 1. 4, ‘ thirty Eos *'Bat * three.’ The context 
shows that 'thirty ’ is correct. Timur was riding post haste and ' making 
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iti. 524, last line. 


all possible speed In tHe Malfuzat, he is said to Have started from Baruja 
after noon-day prayers and reached the lake after about six hours, at even- 
ing prayer (477 ante), which also proves that the distance must have been 
much greater than “ three Kos.” 

Ill, 522, 1. 8 from foot. The officers who had been appointed to guard 

the way from Naghaz to Banii had built a 
bridge. 

Babur writes ; — “ Pour roads lead from Kabul from the Hindustan 
side, one by rather a low pass through the Khaibar mountains, another 
by way of Bangash, another by way of Naghr (ufo*. Naghz) and another 
through Farmul.” (B. N. Tr. 2^). Naghz is also mentioned along with 
Parmul by Abul Pazl in the Mn. (Jarrett, Tr. II, 399). The name is not 
found on modern maps but the place appears to have been situated on 
the Iryab and was close to, if not identical with, Baghzan (or Baaghan), 
which is said to have been about 35 Kuroh south- south-east of Kabul. 
(Raverty, N. A. 68). Hamilton (Bast India Gazetteer, Ed. 1815, p. 618) says 
‘ Nughz ’ is about 100 miles S. B. of Kabul in Lat. 33°-17' N ., Long. 69°-28' 
E. See my Note on Vol. II. 147, 1. 9 If. 

111.524, 7. 5 from foot. Mu’izzu-d~dln Kaikuhad, King by virtue of 

three descents. 

According to Elliot’s rendering of this passage, Iltutmish was the 
grandfather of the grandmother of Mu‘izzu-d-din Kaiqubad and Nasiru-d- 
did Mahmud was the father of his grandmother. But the T. A. (36, ]. 17 
and 36, 1. 4) and P., who quotes these very couplets, (1. 71, 1. 6 and 83, 1.4 
1 f.), agree in stating that Balban was married to a daughter of Iltutmish 
and Nasiru-d-din Mahmud to a daughter of Balban. Subsequently, a 
daughter of Nasiru-d-din married Balban ’s son, Bughra Khan and she 
was the mother of Mu‘izzu-d-dia Kaiqubad. Iltutmish must, therefore, 
have been the grandfather of Ma‘izzu-d-din’s mother (and not of his 
grandmother) and Nasiru-d-din was the father of his mother and not of 
his grandmother. See also B. (I. fc9=Tr. 1. 126; 90; Tr. 1. 129). 

111. 524, last line. Praise of. the Masjidri-Jdm‘a and its lofty 

minaret built by Sharnsu-d-dm. 

Here, as well as in the Khazdin (ante 69), Khusrau speaks of the 
Masjid-i-J dmi‘a of Dehli and its lofty minaret (the Qutb) having been built 
by Iltutmish and a similar statement is made by Shams-i-Siraj. (304, 1. 6= 
353 ante). ‘Awfi also avers that the Masjid-i-Jami‘a, which he calls Masjid- 
i-Alfi or the ‘ Mosque of a Thousand Arches’ was erected by that Saltan. 
On the other hand, both these monuments are ascribed in the Futiihat-i- 
FiriizshdM to Mu'izzu-d-din Sam (383 ante), while Ibn Batata associates 
them erroneously with the name of Mu‘izzu-d-din Kaiqubad. (597 infra). 
These asseverations are apparently conflicting, but they are not quite 
irreconcilable. The Masjid and the Pillar were both begun by Qutbu-d-din 
in or soon after 1193 A, 0., when he was viceroy of Dehli under the Ghuri 
Sultan. The first was considerably enlarged and the second really complet- 
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ed by SHamsu-d-din. In tHe inscriptions on the lowest band of the first 
storey of the Minar, Qutbu-d-din is referred to only as the Sipahsalar 
(Oommander-in-Chief) and there are eulogies also of his master and 
suzerain, Mu‘izzu-d-din and of the latter’s brother, Ghiyasu-d-din. But 
the work was only begun by him, and experts are not quite sure that even 
the first storey was quite finished at his death. The second, third and fourth 
storeys belong entirely to lltutmish and each of them contains inscriptions 
which bear witness to the fact. (Sir J. Marshall in the C.H. I. III. 576-578 ; 
Thomas, C. P. K. D. 21-24, 79, 286 and note; Panshawe, 256-64; T. W. 
Arnold in Houtsraa, E. I., 11. 1168). 

III. 525, 1. 6 from foot. His elephants occupied a breadth of three miles 

at Hdpur. 

The ‘Aligarh text (52, couplets 6 and 6) reads ‘ Bahapur ’ and this 
must be the correct lection. The error is due to the initial letter of the 
toponym having been misunderstood as the preposition ‘ba’. The con’ 
text requires all the places mentioned to be in the near neighbourhood of 
Dehli. This is true of Siri, Indarpat and Tilpat, but it can scarcely be 
predicated of Hapur, which is situated about thirty-three miles north-eest 
of Dehli. It is now a station on the Dehli-Muradabad Railway and is shown 
in Constable, PI. 27 C a. Bahapur is mentioned more than once by Barani 
(134, 135 ante) and a village of that name seems to be even now extant. It 
is said to be about sfm Kos south of Shahjahan’s Dehli (Asd}’, 1. 15 ; Cooper, 
Handbook for Dehli, 1863, p 92), that is, about a mile south of the 
Okhla Railway Station. 

Ill, 527, I, 2. BarbaTi Khan-i-J ahan [was sent against the MugTials). 

His full name is given as Hizabr Khan, Malik Shahak Lashkar Khan 
by Barani (126, 1. 3), The leaders of the Dehli army are spoken of as Malik 
BarbakBektars and Khan-i-Jahan inthe T. A. (51,1. 8), andP. (84, 1. 2 f.f.). 
B., following the T. M. ( 53 - 64 ), states that Malik Shahak Barbak was given 
the title of Wazir (Recte, Hizabr ?) Khan at the accession of Mu izzu-d- 
din and that of Khan-i-Jahan, when lie was appointed commander^ of the 
expedition sent against the Mughals. (I. 157=Tr. I. 220;. Amir Khusrau 
also speaks of him as “ Barbak, the swordsman ” [OJ and “ Khan-i-Jahan 
Shahak, the breaker of armies ” J^) (Text, 64, couplet 4). In the 0. 

H. I. (Ill, 184), the commander of the army which was sent to repel the 
Mughal invasion is said to have been Malik Muhammad Baq Baq, but ’this 
Malik Baq Baq was an entirely different person. 8ee Barani, 126, 1, 6, who 
mentions Malik Baq Baq and Malik Shahak separately. This Malik Shahak 
Khan-i-Jahan [or Azabr or Hizabr Khan] was put to death soon after- 
wards. (Barani, Text. 134, 1. 5; T. M, 55-6). 

III. 528, 1, 8 from foot. The J mince uxis crossed at Jewar. 

Jewar is in Bulandshahr district on the route from Koil (‘Aligarh) to 
Dehli and 36 miles north-west of the former (Th.). It is now in. the Khurja 
tedi%il and lies 20 miles west of Khurja town. Bat N.i Bong. 77°-34' 
102). ConstaWe, 27 Oa.'B is owat probably the place, the 
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name of ■whicbi Has been (wrongly) read or written as ‘ OHitur ’ at 346 ante. 
III. S30, 1. 1. He sent 8Tiamsu-d-din Ddbu with a 'message inviting to 
peace. 

Dabu (ji '5) is an error for ‘Dabir secretary. He is called Sbams- 
i-Dabir in tHe Qiranu-s-S‘adain. (Text.p. 102, couplet 3). Barani also says 
that Sbams-i-Dabir was ordered by Nasiru-d-din Bughra Eban to bring 
pen and inkstand and write down the counsels which he gave to his son, 
the Sultan Mu‘izza-d-din. (95, 1. 4). Badauni tells us that Balban made 
Shamsu-d-din secretary of the kingdom of Bengal, when it was 
assigned to his son Nasiru-d-din Bugh'ra. He also cites one of his Qasidas, 
and adds that Amir Khusrau has spoken in the highest terms of the 
virtues and excellences of Shamsu-d-dln the Dabir in the Preface to the 
Ohurrattt-l-Kamdl and in the Epilogue to the HasM-Bihisht. (I. 94=Tr. 
1. 134-135). 

Ui. 532, 1. 12. The army encamped at Kautpur. , 

The reading in the ‘Aligarh text is ; Kantpur and this is also the 
form found in Cowell’s abstract translation in J. A. S. B. XXXIX (1860). 
The right reading may be Kantitpur, and the place meant Kantit, 
now in Mirzapur, where there is a ford on the Gauges. Sikandar Body 
is said to have crossed the river here. {Tarlhh-i-Khan Jahan Lody in 
E. D. V. 94, 95; T. A. 162, 1. 5; P. 181, 1. 13 f.f. ; B. 1. 316=Tr. 416). 

Hi. 534, 1. 13. Which hears the seal of the Tarkhan prince, Jlrni Beg, 
being, therefore, about one hundred and fifty years old. 

“ One hundred and fifty” must be duo to some error in calculation. If 
Elliot means Jani Beg Tarkhan — and he can hardly mean any one else— 
the manuscript must have been 250 years old and not 150 only, when Elliot 
wrote. Jani Beg died in 1009 A.H,=1600-1 A. C. (B. D. I. 252; A. N. Tr. 
Ill, 1172 and Note ; 2in, Tr. I. 363). 

lil. 538, 1. 11. The rebel \(Jhhaiu\ took the road of Jkbala. 

Eead ‘ Ohupaia ’, i. e. Chaupla. It was a Mahal in Sarkar Budaun, 
Suba Dehli. {Ain, Tr. II. 290). There was a ford here on the Ramganga 
(B. II. 154; Tr. II. 158=B. D. V. 507). Elliot says (Races, II. 137) that 
Eustam Khan Dakhani founded Ru»tamnagar in this place and tliat in 
the time of Farrukbsiyar, the name was changed to Muradabad. According 
to the I. G. (XVII, 429), the name was given by Rustam Khan himself in 
honour of the Prince Murad Bakhsh. Budaun, where Sultan Jalalu-d-din 
is said by Barani to have encamped, (188 ante) is about 50 miles south of 
Muradabad. 

HI. 538, 1. 3 from foot. Victory over Alp Ohdsi. 

This was not the personal name of the man but his title. He is the 
theme of several panegyrics in Amir Khusrau’s second and third Divans, 
the Wasatu-l-Haydt and Qhurratu-l-Kamdl. He is there styled Alp Khan-i- 
Ghazi and his father’s name is given as Azhdar Malik. (535). Barani gives 
his laqab as Malik Iklityaru-d-din. (116, 1. 4 from foot), Alp-i-Ghazi appears 
fo have been an old Turki title and Minhaj says it was borne by Malik 
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Naslru-H-Hin, son of Qizil (or Qara) Arslan Saljnqi, nepHew of Sultan 
GMyasu-d-din and Sultan Ma‘izzu-d-din-i-Sam. (T. N. 125, ]. 2 f.f.; 121, 
1. 14 ; 50, 1. 14; Raverty’s Tr. 490). Alip or Alb is said to mean in Turk! 
‘ man, liero, champion, brave Alp-ar, ‘Brave man’, is said to be the title by 
which Afrasiab is called in Turki and an Alp-ar Khan is mentioned by 
Juwaini. (Tarilch-i-Jehan‘Km7ia,'Text, 1. 92. Vide Sir E.D. Ross’s Note to 
Hajji Dabir, Z. W. III. Index, Iv). See also Barthold, Turkestan. 412, 413. 

‘ Baglana ’ (last line), which is said to have been near the Ganges, is a 
miswriting of ‘ Paehlana {q. v. my note on Vol. IV. 60, 1. 14). 
111.541,1. 12. Malik Khurr am, ’Aris-i-MamdUk, the Chief Karlbak. 

This “ Karibak ” must be an error for “ Qirbak.” Malik Taj u- 
d-din-i-Qirbak is mentioned by Barani as one of the courtiers of Mtfizzu- 
d-din Kaiqubad (126, 1. 10) and there is a Malik Qirbak in his list of 
the great officers of ‘Alau-d-din Khalji (Ib. 241, I, 8 ) as well as Ghiyasu- 
d-din Tughlaq. (424, 1. 6 ). In another place, he speaks of a Malik Qirbak 
holding fourteen offices in the reign of Qutbu-d-din Mubarak (379, 1. 12), 
but elsewhere he calls this great pluralist and dignitary ( 399 ^ 

1. 2). In another passage again, he writes that Haibat Khan was the 
slave and Qarabeg (or Qirabeg) of Sultan Balban. (49, 1. 19, 101 ante). 
In the T dr ikh-i- M ubdr akslidhi also, it is stated tnat Sultan Jalalu-d- 
din Khalji appointed his brother’s son ‘Izzu-d-din Qarbeg-i-Maimana and 
Malik ‘Iwaz Qar heg-i-Maisara (Text, 62, 1. 9 ; see also Ibid, 69, 1. 3), It 
wpuld seem that “ Qirbak Qarbeg Qarabeg ” or “ Qirabeg ” were 
synonymous or interchangeable and that none of them was a personal 
name. It was the title or designation of some high military official, which 
existed down to the times of Piruz Tughlaq as Malik Jalau-d-din Dudahti 
or Dudahi is said to have been ‘ Qirbak ’ in that reign. {Ib. 527, 1. 3 f. f.). 
The word may be or . ’ Ali Tabataba, the author of the 

Burhdn-i-Madsir, says that “ Alau-d-din Hasan Sliah Balimani appointed 
‘ Imadu-i-MuIk and Mir Saku which Major 

King renders as “ Commander of the Left Wing and of the Right Wing.” 
(Trans. 6 ) . 

III. 542, 1 . 6 from fool. Malik Jdnddrbak Ahmad. 

“ Jandarbak ” is the same as ‘ Sar Jandar ’ ‘ Head of the Bodyguards 
or Lifeguards.’ He is called ‘Ahmad Sar jandar ’ on the immediately pre- 
ceding page, (541, 1. 13). These .Jdnddrs are mentioned by Ibn Batuta in 
his description of Muhammad Tughlaq’s public audiences. “ At the 
Sultan’s back, stands the great Qabula with a fly whisk in his hand to drive 
off the flies. A hundred armour-bearers stand on the right and a like 
number on the left, carrying shields and swords and bows.” (Gibb, 199). 
These ‘armour-bearers’ are the ‘ Jandars ’. Baihaqi explicitly states that 
‘ Jandar ’ signifies sword or scimitar-bearer (141, 1. 14). Barani 

also speaks of Sarjdndar-i~Maimana a.nd Sar j&nddr-i-Maisar a, *Com.- 
manders of the Bodyguards standing on the Sight and of those standing 
on the Left. (454, 1 . 7). The Jandars appear to have also carried out th(i 
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sentences of capital punishment and acted as executioners. (Barthold, 
Turkestan. 228, 312 and note, 378). Just as ‘ Jandarbak* means ‘Chief 
Jandar’, so ‘Shikarbak’ signifies ‘ Chief Huntsman.’ Malik Dihlan who is 
spoken of as t)xQ Mir-i-SUkar of Firuz Tughlaq by Shams, (Text, E. D. 
295) is called ‘ Shikarbak’ by Barani. (582, 11. 2 and 10). 

III. 544, L 10 from fool. 'Ashlka of Amir Khmru- 

The title is sometimes written also as ‘Isliijlya^ We learn from Abul 
Fa?l that this ‘ Masnavi ’ was one of the favourite books of Akbar and was 
frequently read out to him. “ On many occasions ”, the historian writes 
in bis account of the Emperor’s journey by boat to Bengal, “ Mir Sharif, 
the brother of Naqib Khan, read with a beautiful voice the Kitdh-i-Ishqhja 
and His Majesty emerged many a time from behind the veil and showed 
tender heartedness and had melted eyelashes.” (A. N. Tr. III. 

125 ; Test III. 88). Mr. Beveridge was not able to identify correctly the 
poem referred to. He thought it was “ some special book having this title, 
a KUab-i-Ishqi which is attributed to Aristotle, or the Diwan of the poet 
whose pen-name was ‘Ishqi.” There can be little doubt that the Kitab-i- 
‘Jshqlya which the great emperor could not hear without shedding tears 
was this fine poem on the tragic loves of Davalrani and Khizr Khan. 

III. 54S, I, 2. Khusru says {infra p. 555) that her [Daval Rctnfs] hands 
mre cut off, while she was clinging to her husband’s 
body and implies that she was left among the slain, though 
he says not so distinctly. Ferishta asserts that she tdtts 
taken into Qutbu-d- din’s harem. 

There must be an error here. I cannot find in the ‘Aligarh lithograph 
of the '‘Ashiqa any such statement about the severance of Davalrani *'s hands 
during the struggle between Khizr Khan and his assassins. Neither P. 
nor B. says a word pointing to any such mutilation. Both assert that 
she was forced to enter Qutbu-d-din’s harem, but this carries with it the 
implication that she was neither “ left among the slain,” nor mangled in 
the hideous manner alleged. It is also extremely improbable that the 
myrmidons who were sent by the fratricide with a view to gain possession 
of her person, should have been guilty of such barbarity and violence. 
The only couplet in which there is any reference to “ the cutting off of 
hands” is thus worded. After describing the decapitation of Khizr Khan 
and bewailing the event in a long interlude, Khusrau exclaims 

ji A p^Xj. ■’j ^ lii 

(p. 2S0, verse 9), “ May the hands or the cruel and blood-thirsty one who 
struck off his [Khizr Khan’s] neck with the sharp dagger, be cut off !” 

III. 545, 1. 4. Flrislita asserts that she [Davalrani] teas taken a fie)* 
K%ithu-chdln\% death hij the villain, Klmsru Khan, Bara?ti 
who teas intimately acquainted with the facts is silent upon 
the subject^ so that it may be hoped that the high-born 
damsel escaped that union with the * fottl Parwdri ^ ^vhich 
would have been worse than death 


m. 545, 1, 4. 
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Firishta does not say any sucli thing at all either in the Bombay 
Text or Cawnpore Lithograph. (1. 130, 1. 16). The statement is only one 
of the many unwarranted and misleading interpolations in the Transla- 
tion of Briggs. (I. 396). All that he, Barani, Nizamu-d-din and Budauni 
state is that Khusrau married “ a wife” (CjJ or Jj) or “most honoured 
wife ” (f-^ j‘j=-) of Qutbu-d-din and that Sultan Tughlaq afterwards severe- 
ly punished the individuals who had taken active part in or abetted the 
illegal NiMJi ov ceremony of marriage. But we know that Qutbu-d-din 
had several wives and neither F. nor any other author declares that the 
wifeof Qutbu-d-din with whom Khusrau went through the ceremony of 
a marriage was Davalrani or Devaldevi. It is not unlikely that she was, as 
he asserts, forcibly taken into Qutbu-d-din’s harem (1. 125, 1. 12 from 
foot), after Klilzr Khan’s assassination, but Amir Khusrau, the only 
contemporary writer who mentions Devaldevi, says nothing at all of her 
subsequent fate and there does not seem to be any warrant for indulging 
in these melancholy speculations and imaginings about her union with the 
“ foul Parwari.” Dowson is merely repeating the words of Thomas (0. P. 
K. D. 177 note), but that author’s lamentations on her “ after fate” of be- 
coming “the enforced wife of two succeeding Sultans” and his sentimental 
surmises about “ her proud Rajput blood having risen against her union 
with the foul Pariah” have more of the glamour of romance than of the 
dry light of history. Their only foundation is a strained and arbitrary 
interpretation and amplification of Firishta’s words. In our own times, 
Sir Wolseley Haig has echoed these imaginary ‘hopes and fears’ and 
inveighed against ‘the foul outcaste, her third husband’ (0. H. I,, III. 124), 
but both these averments are more than doubtful. There is very little to 
show that Khusrau was an “ outcaste ” and nothing at all to prove that 
he was her “ third husband.” 

The real name of the tribe or caste to which Khusrau belonged is not 
known and cannot be ascertained. The variants in the Mss. have served 
only to mystify and mislead European writers. The form ‘ Parwari ’ is, 
in reality, only a modern perversion. Dowson notes that the name is 
written Barwar [and Barwaran in the plural] in the B. I. Text and Barav 
[or Barawan] in his own Mss. of Barani. But Barawm is found in the 
B. I. Text also. (490, 1. 5 ; 519, 1. 2). The T. M. has Barm. (Text, 85, 
1, 6 f.f.). Haj ji Dabir spells it as Rm and Budauni has Barwar (B. L 
Text. I. 2l2) but Barm is found in the Mss. (Tr. I. 285, 288 Note). 
Parwar is found only in the % A. and it is asserted there by way of 
gloss, that it is the name of a tribe resembling the KMdmatiya ot his 
own day, who were employed as guards or ChauMddrs of the pajace by 
Akbar. (87, 1. 16). 

Guided or rather misguided by this spelling and the accompanying 
gloss, Briggs jumped to the conclusion that thjs * Papwar ’ must be the same 
as ‘ Parwari ’ and Edward Thomas, foUovK^bibis ^d, fastened upon it 
the meaning assigned to ‘Parwapi’in Mo^^eith’s Marathi Dictionary. 
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It is defined there as “ an individual of low caste,” and said to be 
synonymous with ‘ Dhed ’ or ‘ Mahar the first [Parwari] being a 
courteous or conciliating terin, the second a term of reviling and the third 
a mere appellative without implication (O.P.K, D. lS4Note). But it is 
impossible to subscribe to this opinion for several reasons. 

1. The name is not written “ Parwari ” or even “ Parwar” except by 
Nizamu-d-din and his copyist Firishta. Nizamu-d-din was born and 
educated in Herat. He was not well acquainted with any Indian verna- 
cular and his opinion on a question relating to the intricate and obscure 
nomenclature of Hindu tribes and castes is of absolutely no value. 

2. Khusrau' is stated to have himself come originally from Gujarat, 
his family and relations to have resided in Bahlawalor Nahrwala (Barani, 
Text, 402, 1. 6) and his followers are said to have fled to Gujarat after 
their defeat. (Ibid, 412, 1. 2). There are no ‘ Mahars ’ in that part of the 
country and the ‘ Dheds ’ are not known as and never called ‘ Parwaris ’ 
by the people of the province. The Gujarati dictionaries do not recognise 
it as a synonym of either * Mahar ’ or ‘ Dhed ’ and -the meaning assigned 
to it in the well-known ‘Jodnikosh ’, compiled by Mr. D. B. Kalelkar 
and published by the Gujarat Vidyapith, is “ a caste or tribe like the 
Bharvads or shepherds.” In the circumstances, the invocation of the 
authority of Molesworth on the meaning of a Gujarati word seems out 
of place. 

3. Barani states that as soon as Khusrau's half-brother Hisam [or 

Husam] took charge of the governorship of Gujarat, he gathered around 
himself his relatives and kindred and “ all the renowned Barwdrs of 
Giijarai” Cihhj.) and raised a revolt. (397, 1. 3). A few pages 

further on, he again employs this identical expresion and declares that 
Khusrau sent his uncle Handhaval, with the Sultan’s permission, to 
Bahlawal, where he recruited “ all the renotoned Barwars of Otijardi for 
Khusrau’s service ”. (402, 1. 9). It is not easy to imagine an author like 
Barani spealdng of ‘ Dheds ’ as individuals who were ‘ renowned ’ or 
‘ famous ’ and the application of any such epithet as to ‘ scavengers ’ 
and ‘ outcastes ’ is ridiculous. 

4. Firishta has copied Barani’s statement and adds that Khusrau 
spent all his resources in mounting and equipping an army of forty 
thousand troopers (1. l27, 1. 1) and Sir Wolseley Haig assures us that this 
“corps of forty thousand horse was largely composed of and exclusively 
commanded by members of his own despised tribe (O.H.I. JII. 123). It 
may be left to the reader’s imagination to visualise the spectacle of 40,000 
hastily-recruited Dheds, mounted and armed for the first time in their 
lives with swords instead of broomsticks, performing cavalry exercises and 
taking the word of command from Mahar captains and Bhangi colonels, 
-v : 6. In his account of Taghi’s insurrection in Gujarat, Barani states 
that in the battle near Kadi-Patan, about one hundred of the rebels made 
a fhhibt® Charge with naked swords on Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq’s own 
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back, an array composed, not of Dbeds and Mahars, but of the martial 
races of the empire. The idea of high-caste men paying homage to' and 
acknowledging a Bhangi as Emperor of Dehli is simply unthinkable, 

7, Indeed, Ibn Batuta states that “Khusru Khan gathered a troop 
of Indians clmen from among the bravest and greatest ; his brother, the 
Khdn-i-Khdnan teas among them” (G04 infra-, Defreoiery, III, 198), He, as 
well as the T. M, (Text, 91, 1, 12) and B. (1. 220, Tr. 291), agree in declar- 
ing that his followers “ fought with the greatest fury, defeated Tnghlik’s 
troops and pillaged his camp.” Taghlaq, in fact, was able to retrieve the 
day only because he attacked Khusrau with a division which he had kept 
in reserve “just when his enemies were busy plundering and scattered, so 
that none remained near Khusru.” We may be sure that the men who 
routed Tughlaq’s veterans were not the “forty thousand Mahars” 
officered by “ men of their own despised tribe.” They may or may not 
have been “members of some of the many royal races” of this country, 
but they must have been certainly “men of good stock,” and not 
‘ outcastes ’ and ‘ scavengers 

The uncertainty of the Semitic script makes it impossible to deter- 
mine now the true reading of the caste-name. It has been suggested that 
ily. may be an error for Jh- [Puar, Paramar],but this is a bare possibility 
and nothing can be built upon such an unsupported conjecture. But it 
may be safely said that the Parwari theory is untenable and must be 
abandoned. 

ni. 546, 1 . 10 from foot. And took from Mm fourteen hundred elephants. 

The number of elephants is certainly overstated by the poet. The 
number given in manuscripts of the contemporary Taju-l-Maadr is one 
hundred or three hundred (B. D. II. 223), and Ibn-al-Athir makes it only 
ninety. {Ib. 251). Fakhru-d-din Mabarakshah, another contemporary 
authority, also puts it at one hundred. {Tarlkh, Ed. Ross, 2'3). But it is 
stated by Ibn-al-Athir (B. D. II. 251) that Jayachand's treasure was so vast 
that 1400 camels were required to carry it. Perhaps the poet's memory 
has played him a trick and he has mixed up the number of the camels 
which carried the treasure with that of tfie elephauts captured. 
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ill. 651, 1. 3 from fooi 


in. 548, 1. 21. The tm Turk KMns were suddenly captured ly a 
Hindu servant of the Court. 

The ‘ Hindu servant ’ was Malik Nayak Akhurhak, who commanded 
the Dehli army on this occasion. {EJiazain, Tr. 72 ante ; Barani, 320, 1. 12 ; 
T. A. 8, 1. 12). F. is most probably wrong in stating (1. 114, 1. 9 f.f.) that 
the Dehli generals were Malik Naib and Ghazi Malik Tughlaq, though he 
is followed in the 0. H. I. (III. 110). The fact that this Mali/c Ikhurbak 
is styled NdyaTc may indicate his Hindu descent or pai’entage. 

III. 548, 1. 6 from foot. One [of the Mughal leaders] was T'lhu. 

The name is written Tabu (Mr.Tlbh)ia_the ‘Aligarh text, p. 62, verses 
1, 4 and 9. The paranomasia on and leaves no room for doubt as 
to the third letter being a ‘ be ’ and not a ‘ ha ’. See my note on Vol. IIT. 
74, 1. 1. ‘ Tiftu’ is, perhaps, only a typographical error for ‘ Ti6u’. 

111.550, ?,7 from foot. There was another Bdi in those parts [M‘dbar], 

whose rule extended over sea and land, a Brah- 
min, named Tandy (i Quru. 

The reading in the ‘Aligarh text is very different and the word 
‘ Guru’ does not occur anywhere in it. 

- ^ iSj. 3 

jT* ^ 4->L. D 

“ On land and sea, he had fall authority and he was a Brahman 
named Bir Pandlya. He had many cities on dry land as well as in the 
sea, and he had specially chosen Pattan and Mahrhatpuri [Madura]. He 
had made Pattan his place of residence and the idols and temples were 
in Mahrhatpuri.’’ Elliot’s Manuscript must have wrongly read sT 
instead of in the first couplet. Sir Henry’s translation is responsible 
for putting Dr. Ayyangar on a false scent and tempting him to hazard 
conjectural identifications of this ‘Pandya Guru’ with some “other 
Pandyan prince” or with “ the Mahant or chief priest of the temple of 
Eameshwaram (S. I. M. 1. 100 and note), 

111.551, Z. 3 from foot. Edi Karan fled ,. ...to seek the protection 

of Sankh Deo, the son of the Edi-Edydn, Bdm 
Deo. 

The names of the two sons of Rama Deva are given by Sir W. Haig 
(0. H. I. HI. 113) and other authors, as Shankar and Bhim. This is due to 
their having followed Briggs’ translation of F., who calls them ‘ Shankal 
Dew ’ and ‘Bheem Dew’ (1. 367), but in the ‘Aligarh text of the poem which 
is stated to have been prepared after collation with several Manuscripts, 
the elder brother is spoken of as ‘ Singhan Dev ’. 

ihMj- j “S’! - <Slj J 3 i, 31^ ^ 3 ^ p- 86, verse 10. 

::;^^And.^ain, _ 

ij»U A,® ^ j p, 86, verse 1. 

And Singhan’s younger brother is not called B!umdev[ but Bhilam Dev, 



y.j by tlie poet. 

i h^’ - ^y. (*W. ^ „ 

^1 j '^y, J Wr jh D V; - ^V OiT >o (.!:« -5j j, p. 86, verses 2-3. 

Note that the metre also requires [*^. and the lines cannot be scanned ii 
we read There can be little doubt that Shankar, Shankal, Sanka 
and Bheem or Bhim are all wrong and that tlie princes should be called 
‘Singhana’ and ‘Bhillama’. A reference to the .Dynastic list of the 
Yadavas of Devagiri shows that one of the most distinguished and capable 
rulers of the family was named Singhana. He conquered almost the whole 
of the kingdom of his predecessors, -—the Western Chalukyas— q.nd reigned 
from 1210 to 1247 A. 0. (Duff, 176, 191, 310). And it appears from the pe- 
di^^ree of their kinsmen and predecessors, the Yadavas of Saunadesha that 
Bhillama was a favourite name among them also and was bor^ by not less 
than five kings of that house. {Ibkl, 310). In fact, Bhillama V of Seuna- 
desha was the same as Bhillama I of Devagiri who founded the later 
dynasty about 1189 A. 0. and was the fifth ancestor of Ramadeva. {Ibid. 
165 ; B. H. 1. 392-93 ; see also I. G. XI, 200). _ _ 

1 17 ‘ TTln^rh Khan ' is an error for ‘ Alf ' or ‘ Alp ’ Khan. Ulugh 
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HI. 656,1. 9. 



1). B . calls it ‘ Hatnapur ’ or Hastnawar. (i. 10/ , 1 r. i, -iob anci jy otej. ibn 
Batiita says tiiat Klu?r Khan went to Sanflapat, one day’s journey from 
Dehli (B. D. Ill, 601), which may be Sonpat^28 miles north of Dehli and 27 
miles south of Panipat. Hatanpur or 
Hastinapur, 
north-east of Mirat 

of the Ganges. Hastinapur is spoken of as 
Tcmarilih. (B. D. I. 105). The name is written 


Hatnapur must be meant for 
which lies in the Mawana tahsil of Mirat district, 22 miles 
on the right bank of the Budclhi Ganga or Old bed 

Hatna in the Mujmalu-t- 
_ _ as ‘Hatna war’ in the A.m 

(Tr. III. 70), but elsewhere it is spelt as Hastinapur. {Mcl. 11. 288). 

III. 5S5, 1. 7 from foot. Khisr KMin then ordered a confidential seri^ant 

to place me near the narrative of Ms love. 

This paragraph has been misplaced and dislocated from its context in 
this translation. It is absurd to ascribe to or put into the mouth of Khizr 
Khan any such order after the description of the murders of himself 
and his brothers and the record of the inhumation of their lifeless bodies. 
The passage really occurs towards the beginning of the poem in the chapter 
entitled id* b? Jrfir' (Text, 37-41). The poet says that the Prince sent 

for him and requested him to write a poem on the story of his loves and 
gave him a or ‘A Tale of Woe,’ which was written not in Persian, 

but in Hindi, (p. 41, verses 9-15). This reference to the vernacular tongue 
gives him an opportunity for introducing the disquisition on the beauties 
of the language of the indigenes which follows here on p. 556. It also 
has been wrested out of its real position and pitchforked at the end of 
the story, though it is really a part of the Introduction or Prologue, 

The fact is that the description of the murder is the Supplement or 
Epilogue of the Love-Story and the 319 lines constituting it were com- 
posed after the completion of the original poem or Love Story itself 
in Zi-l-q‘ad 715 H. (p. 307, verses 1-3). As Khusrau states that he took 
four months and some days to compose this Masnavi, liis interview 
with the prince must be dated in Jamadi II. 716 H., when ‘Alau-d-din 
was still alive. As Khi?r Kh.an was murdered in 71S H., the Epilogue 
describing that tragic event must have been written about three years 
after the completion of the original poem. 

III. 556, 1. 9. The prevalent languages of Bdi and Ram. 

The ‘Aligarh text has the better readings, which are “ Rai ” and 
“ Rum '*^f*'’* J a:* p. 42, verse 2. 

The comparison is between Hindi, the mother tongue of the indigenes, 
and Pcrsi.an and Turki, the languages spoken in Rai and Rum, the native 
lands of the rulers. The rhyme also leaves no doubt that the right reading 
is Rum. Rai was the capital of the Medes and one of the most ancient 
cities on earth. It was said to have been the birth-place of Zoroaster’s 
mother and was for long the chief seat of the Zoroastrian hierarchy. It 
was situated on, what has been for ages, the chief highway in Asia between 
the Bast and West, and its ruins lie about ten miles south-east of Teheran. 
Th? Arab geographers speak of it as ‘ the mother of cities’ ■>^1 f • and 


I 



Communis the apple, .Pi/r«slIflZ«s; and^* is the quince, Cydoma 

Vulgaris. (Commercial Products of India, p. 910). In the list of fruits 
«iven by Abul Pazl in the 7im, the is included among the “ fruits 
of Tiiran Bioehmann in his Translation substitutes ‘ guava ’ (Tr. 1. 65), 
but there can bo little doubt that this is an inadvertent error, “a careless 
rendering of an ambiguous word ”, as Yule puts it. (H. J.s. v. Guava), 
m. S57, 1. 5 from foot. The accession of Kutbu-d-dm Mubarak om 

Sunday, the 24th of Muharram 716 11. 

Khusrau gives Sunday, 24:th Muharram 716 H., as the date of Qutbu-d- 
din’s accession. It was Sunday, 18th April 1315, according to the Indian 
Ephemeris P. (1. 124,1. 13) gives Sth Muharram 717 which must be wrong. 
The 0 H.'l. gives 1st April 1316 (p. 291). Sir Wolseley has followed P. 
and taken the date as 7th (or 8th) Muharram, but the year as 716 H. 1st 
April 1316 was a Thursday, not a Sunday. 

III. 561, I 15 from foot By sending the canopy (durbdsh). 

The DurbdsTi was not a ‘ canopy ’ but “ a staff, elub, mace, bludgeon, 
Dole or baton with which they keep the mob from pressing too close in 
public solemnities.” It literally means ‘ Have a care! Stand back! Begone! 
Give way! Keep at a distance!’ So says Richardson in his Dictionary. 
The Ghiycisu-l-Luglidt describes it as a double spear, a spear with two 
horns or branches which was used in ancient times for keeping the people 
at a distance during royal marches and processions. Manucei tells us that 
when the Begam Saheb (Shah .Jahan’s daughter, Jahan Ara) and other 
»»reat ladies left their palaces, they were escorted by cavalry and infantry 
and eunuchs who pushed on one side every one they found in front o 
them The men servants held sticks of gold or silver in their hands 
and called out, ‘ Out of the way ! Oat of the way !’ ” (Storia, 1. 220). These 
men were in fact the ‘ gurzbardars ’ (maee-bearers) of Bernier an 
Tavernier. Barani states that the Durbash was borne by the servants o 
great men on the shoulders when their masters went out (136^ I- *) an 
the T. M. speaks of it as a two-branched -ornamented baton. _ • _ 



HB&own clsewlicre* Abnl Fazl describes it as ** tlie extraordinary science 

of predieting events by observing the manner in whieb tie breatb issues 
from the nostrils.” His disquisition on the subject extends to six pages 
in Jarrett’s translation. (Aw, Tr. HI. 232*237). There is a reference to it 
also in the Travels of the Italian, Pietro della Valle, who appears to Have 
been greatly impressed by wbat he learnt about it. The Indian Gioghis , 
he writes, “have a carious way of divining by tlie breathing of a man, 
wherein they have indeed many curious and subtle observations, which I, 
upon trial, have found true.” He informs his readers that they have a 
book on the arts of divination, entitled ‘ Damerdbigiaska’ ”, and that He 
hoped one day “ to gratify the carious reader with a sight of it in a trans- 
lation ”. (Travels, Ed. Gray, I. 108; Old English Translation of 1666, 
pp. 56-56). His editor, Mr. Gray, admits his inability to say what 
‘ Damerdbigiaska ’ stands for and the name, as printed, is certainly 
corrupt. I venture to suggest that it may he a muddle or perversion of 
‘ Samndrikashastra the general designation in Sanskrit of the pseudo- 
sciences of Physiognomy, Palmistry, Auguries from birds and beasts, the 

breathing of a man and other modes of vaticination. 

in. 564, 1 . 20. The TielUtes loho had accompanied him [Harpaladeva] 
also afforded food to the flames of the infernal regions. 

The mention of this custom by Amir Khusrau is worth' noting and 
confirms what is said about it by Sulaimau, Mas'udi and other old writers. 
(See my note on B. D. I. 9). This immolation of male servants and 
dependants appears to Have taken place even after the fourteenth century 
and there is a reference to it in the Travels of Duarte Barbosa (c. 1516). 
He observes that when the King of Narsynga (Vijayanagar) dies, four 
or five hundred women “ throw themselves into the fire and many men 
who are his intimates are also burnt with him.” (Tr. Dames, I. 216-7). A 
still later example is recorded in the Madsiru-l-Umara, the author of 
which notes that when the news of the death of Eaja Ramdas Kachhwah 
in the Bangash province was received at Rangata near Agra in 1022 A. H., 
fifteen wives and twenty followers burnt themselves in the fire along with 
his turban. (II. 156-7). 

III. 565, 1 . 5. He [Anangapalcf^ fixed a hell hy the side of the two lions, 
in order that those who sought justice might strike it. 

The Bell of Justice is an institution associated with the name of the 
Sasanian emperor Khusrau Aniishirvan. The Arab traveller, Sulaiman, 
says that it was a custom in China for every governor to sleep with a 
bell at his head, communicating with a handle at tHe gate, which any one 
claiming justice was at liberty to ring. The statement is copied by 
Idrisi. (See Yule’s Cathay, Ed. 1866, p. cvi). The Mughal emperors 
Humayun [Akharndma, I. 361=Tr. I. 651), Jahangir (Tusuk, Tr, I. 7) 
and Muhammad Shah iSiyaru-l-Mutdakhirin, Tr. Reprint, I. 230) are all 
said to have imitated the practice. Khusrau refers to the tradition that 
Anangapala had revived the Persian custom. Ibn Batuta makes the idepti* 



m. 584, last line. 
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eal statement about lltotmisK (591 infra) an'd Be also speaBs ol tfie lion- 
statues. Both legends are, probably, apoerypBal, but this is just the sort of 
thing that makes a strong appeal to the Oriental imagination. Amir 
Khusrau’s fable of a famished crow ringing the bell and appearing as a 
complainant is found in different forms in the folklore of many lands. In a 
variant which is associated with Naushirvan’s Bell of Justice, the suppliant 
is a donkey. {SiyosatnaMa, Oh. V . Ed. Schefer, 36-37 ; Bomb, Lith. Pt. i. 
42-4; ‘Awfi, Jaioamm-l-Hihayat, I. vi. No. 390, J.H.p. 154). In the 
Bomanonm, the animal which rings the Bell of Justice set op by the 
Roman emperor Theodosius, is a serpent which had been driven out of its 
hole by a toad, (Tale OV, Tr. Swan, II. 80; Bohn’s Edit., p. 182). In another 
analogue, the redress is sought by jackals suffering from the winter s cold 
and the king is, according to Manueei’s version, the Mughal emperor 
Jahangir (Storia, 1. 164), bat in Tod’s Majasthan, the same story is told of 
Eawai Lakhan Sen, a simpleton who sat on the throne of Jaisalmer from 
1271 to 1275 A, C. (Ed. Crooke, II. 1210), ^ 

III. 584, last line. Each of amassed a treasure amounting to 
seventy babins. 

Dowson tells us that this haUn must be ‘Bonhi’, which in Hindi 
signifies ‘ a snake’s hole’ and in Hindu belief “ snakes keep guard over hid- 
den treasure.” But it is not necessary to go so far afield for the real form or 
meaning of the word, which should be read as cxi. Batin (also written W om), 
i. e. tank, cistern. The Gujarati form is Wav, the Hindi Boo and Baoli and 
all these forms are derived from the Sanskrit W&pi, i. e. a well, stepwell 
etc. This author has just told us that the Hindus are “ accustomed to dig 
pits for the reception of their hoards and some of them form an exmvaUon 
in their houses like a dsUrn for that purpose.” This ‘ Babin Beete‘^ Balin ’, 
is that very pit or cistern. Indeed, his own definition of it as a toge 
cistern, into which there is a descent hy a ladder on each of the four 
sides,” leaves no doubt that what he means is not a ‘snake’s hole’ but a 
tank or stepwell. Dimishqi’s contemporary, Ibn Batufca, also writes thus; 
“ Here there was a hain, which, in their language, means a very broad well 
with a stone casing and steps by which you go down to reach the water.” 
(Gibb, 218; Defremery, IV. 13). And the emperor Babur informs us that 
he “ directed a large Warn to be constructed, ten gae by ten. In the 
language of Hindustan, they denominate a large well having a staircase 
down it. Wain.” (Memoirs, Tr. Erskine, 342). There is an earlier descrip- 
tion in Alberuni’s India also, which is, unfortunately, too long to quote. 
(Tr, n. 144). Ibn Batuta tells us that Ghiyasu-d-din Tughlaq l had 
constructed in Tughlaqabad such a tank (or Bain) and had moltm gold 
poured into it, which became a solid mass and was afterwards di®iipatea 
by Ms son Muhammad. (Defremery, III. 214).‘Abdur-Bazzaq also informs 
us that in the’ Treasury of the King of VijayanagM, there are chambers 
*ith excavations in them, filled with mote gold, forming one mass, 
(®. D. IV. 109). These tanhs or ehsoacolfojis SiliKit be the Baiins of Ibn 
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Batata and the J5«Mns of DimisKqi. - , . . , . f 

III. 586, 1.4. But {Ihn Batjita] subsequently fell tnto dzsgrace for 

having visited an obnoxious Shmhli. _ 

Ibn Batuta tells us that tbie name of the obnoxious Shaikh for 
visiting vrhom’he unwittingly incurred the displeasure of the Sultan was 
Shihabtt-d-din. The Shaikh’s offence, according to him, was that He bad 
refused to take office under Muhammad and lived for years in an^under- 
ground dwelling which he had constructed for himself near Pehli.^On 
being summoned again to court, he openly branded Muhammad Shah as 
a tyrant and when he refused to retract his statement, he was executed. 
(Gibb. 362 Notes; Defremery, III. 293-8). It is worth noting that the 
T M (Text, 116, 1. B) and Budauni tell a very similar anecdote about the 
Shaikhzada-i-Jam. B. has copied it from the T. M. and tells it thus : They 
say, that one day Sultan Muhammad came on foot into the Oourt ot 
Justice of Qazi Kamalu-d-din, Sadr-i- Jahan, and said, the Shaikhzada-i- 
Jam has called me a tyrant. Send for him that he may substantiate 

his charge of tyranny against me ’ When the Shaikhzada was 

summoned, he confessed to having said it and on being asked for the 
reasons, pointed to the Sultan’s practice of “handing over to the 
executioners the wives and children” of offenders. The Sultan remained 
silent at the time, but ordered him soon afterwards to be bound and sent 
to Daulatabad in an iron cage. He was afterwards brought back to 
Behli and cut into two pieces in the Sultan’s presence . (Banking, Tr. 

I. 318 ; Text, I. 239-40). There can be little doubt of the identity of the 
two stories and of the two men. This Shaikhzada-i-Jam is mentioned by 
Barani and he is said to have been hostile to the Saint Nizamu-d-din Auliya, 
whom Muhammad Tughlaq held in the deepest reverence. It is also stated 
that he had been set up as a rival against Nizamu-d-din by Qutbu-d-din 
Mubarak. (396, 1. 7 f. f.). He was a descendant probably of the Saint, 
Shaikh Ahmad of Jam or Zam, a town in Quhistan, which lies about 96 
miles S. E. of Meshhed. (L. B. C. 356). 

III. 587, 1. 5 from foot. The foot-post is thus arranged. Each mile is 

divided into three equal parts called dawah, 
which signifies one-third of a mile. 

Ibn Batuta seems to have misunderstood the matter. The Indian word 
‘D[h]awa ’ does not mean “ one-third of a mile ’’but ‘runner ’. Barani tells 
us that in Saltan ‘Alau-d-din’s time, D » j *. e. runners, were posted at 
every half or quarter-mile. (203 aw#e=Text, 331, 1. 1). At page 244 again, he 
states that when famine prevailed in Malwa, the posts [Dhdwct\ had gone 
off the road. (Text, 481, last line). This word ‘ DHawa’ is used in the same 
sense in two other passages. (Text, 330, 1 18 and 447, last line). Budauni 
informs us that Mu^mmad Tughlaq “ posted a chain of ‘ dhawa,’ that is 
to say, Pdiks or runners, as guards at distances of one Kuroh along the 
whole road from Dehli to Deogir”. (Text, I. 226; Tr. 302). Wassaf 
also declares that foot-soldiers (otherwise, pdiks) are called in the Ian* 



in. 597, 1. 14 from foot. £bn batota . 379 

guage of tlie people of India ‘ dakk ’ ’ ’ [dhavaJe ?]. (43 ante). ‘ Dliava ’ is the 
MaraAi form of the Sanskrit Dhavaha, runner, from Dliava, to run. I 
have suggested elsewhere that the Anglo-Indian “ Dawk ” may be derived 
from the same source. (See my “ Notes on Hohson-Jobson ” in Ind. Ant. 
LYni. 1929, s. Dawk). 

Ibn Batuta’s error may have been due to his ignorance of the Indian 
vernaculars. One of the many meanings of in Arabic, De Goeje tells 
us, is ‘ the distance at which the human voice can be heard.’ (Ed. Khurdad- 
bih. Text, 188, 1. 11 and Notes, p. 211). This may be about one-third of a 
mile. It would seem as if the Moor had confounded the Arabic D'awa 
with the Marathi DMva. 

III. 587, i^. 3 from foot. The wall which surrounds Dehli is eleven 

cutits thick. 

Yule complains (Cathay, Ed. Cordier, IV, 46) that the dimensions 
which Ibn Batata gives of the Qutb Minar are absurdly exaggerated, but 
there is no over-statement here. Sir John Marshall bears witness to his 
accuracy and says that the fortifications of Jahanpanah are some twelve 
yards in thickness. (Monuments of Muslim India in the 0. H. I. III. 687). 
The word which has been rendered as “ Cubit ” must therefore have been 
used for the Indian ‘ Gaz ’ or ‘ Yard ’. 

III. 588, 1. 13. The people known by the name of Samirah do not eat 
with any one, and no one must look at them when they eat. 

The reason was, most probably, the superstitious dread of the ‘evil 
eye ’ of the ‘ liver-eater ’ or jlj* q. v. E. D. I. 331 and my note. The 
author of the says that this is also called 

Dain. This is the Hindi form of the Sanskrit Dakinl, and the Gujarati 
Ddkan. (III. 313, 1, 3). The Samirah are of course the Sumras, bat 
Ibn Batuta has mixed them up with and used the term also for their rivals, 
the Sammas. 

III. 590, 1. 15. The city of Dehli was conquered in o8i {1184 A. D.). 

I read the same date inscribed upon the mihrab of the 
great mosque of the dty. 

The exact date of the conquest of Dehli has been the subject of dispute 
for more than seventy years and is still a moot point. Indeed, two divergent 
dates, 1191 and 1193 A. C., have been sponsored very recently by 
Sir Wolseley Haig and Sir John Marshall within the covers of one and 
the same volume of the Cambridge History of India. (III. 42 and 575), 
But whichever of them, whether 587 H. or 689 H.,i3 correct, it is certain 
that Ibn Batuta’s 584 H, is wrong and impossible. Ibn Batuta must 
have read the inscription incorrectly from a distance and supposed the 
units figure to be instead of or (0. P. K. D. 22-^ Note). 

HI. 597, 1 . 14 from foot. It teas this prince \^%^iMVrd“^n Kaiyubad) 
- i , . who built the minaret of ^ Morthern Court 
; . , of the great wtosgt^ at Ddili which has no 
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Here again, two similarly sounding names Have misled t!ie Moor. TEe 
Minaret is, ol coarse, the Qutb, but Ibn Batuta has conf used Mu'izzu-d-din 
Kaiqubad and Mu‘izzu-d-din MuEammad-i-Sam, whose viceroy, Qutbu- 
d-din Aibak began and erected the first storey of the great Tower. 
iFutuJiat,28B infra). Sir John Marshall (0. H. I. III. 578 note) observes 
that “ two short Nagari records of 1199 A. D. carved on the basement 
storey indicate that the Minar was founded in or before that year ”. 

HI. 598, 1. 4. One of Ms neighbours sent Mm [Mu'izsurd-dnn) some food to 
appease Ms hunger, etc. 

A somewhat similar tale is found in the T. M. (59, 1. 10) and is copied 
by B. Mu‘izzu-d-din is said to have died in captivity of hunger and thirst. 
It is further stated that the Sultan composed in prison a quatrain of which 
the last two lines are thus rendered by Banking: “My eye which used to 
see the gold of the mine and the invisible jewel. Today, alas! is blinded 
for lack of bread.” (Tr, I. 228 ; Text, 1. 166). The anecdote and the verses 
also are most probably apocryphal. Mu'izzu-d-din is said by Barani as well 
as Ibn Batuta and the other chroniclers to have been in the last stage of 
paralysis, for some time before his death. His excesses of all sorts had 
reduced him to estate of mental and physical imbecility and his composi- 
tion of a Bwha'na such circumstances is unthinkable, Tlie quatrain ‘ shrieks 
forgery aloud ’, but it is interesting to note that the popular rumour which 
Ibn Batuta picked up in the 14th century was still circulating and well- 
remembered when Yahya bin Ahmad compiled his chronicle in the middle 
of the 16th. The story derives no additional title to credit because Ibn 
Batuta tells us that he had heard it from an “eye-witness of the fact”. We 
may perhaps vouch for Ibn Batuta and postulate that he is not romancing, 
but who will vouch for his ‘ eye-witness’f 

111. 598, Z. 10. He [Sultan J alalu-d-din Firuz Khalji] built the palace 
which bears his name. 

If Ibn Batata is referring to the palace which is styled ‘Kiishk-i-Firaz 
(orPiruzi) ’ by the Dehli chroniclers, and called ‘ Blue Palace ’ inDowson’s 
translation, it may be said with confidence that the Tangierine is again in 
error. The Kushk-i-Piruzi is said by Minhaj to have been the royal resi- 
dence in the reign of Eaziyya. (Text, 185, 1. 13; B. D. 11. 333). It is also 
certain that it was in the occupation of Nasiru-d-din Mahmud as well as 
Balban._ (16. 197, 1. 20 ; 208, 1. 13; E. D. 11. 342, 346). There was also a 
Kushh-i-Sabz, (E. D. n. 345, 382), a Kushk-i-L‘al (Barani, 178, 1. 6) 
and a KtishM-Sufid. (E. D. II. 306, 338, 340, 342). 

III. 598, 1 . 13 from foot. Deoglr which is also called the country of 

Kaiaka. 

“Ibn Batata’s memory for strange names ”, remarks Mr. Gibb, “ was 
never of the best ”. (p, 368). And Yule also observes that this Moorish 
traveller frequently ‘ errs in regard to proper names and sometimes even 
confounds them in a most perplexing manner ”, (Cathay, IV. 45), ‘ Eataka ’ 
to be a mistake for some such name as * Karpataka ’ or a miS" 
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writing of ‘ Kannakara’ In the very nest sentence, he avers that 

“ Deogir is the capital of Milwa and of Marhata.” The mention of Malwa 
in this connection, also engenders suspicion, though the statement may be 
founded on the fact that before 1344 A. 0.. in which year Muhammad 
Tughlaq reconstituted the administration of the southern part of his em- 
pire, Malwa and the Dekkan provinces were under one governor, Qutlugh 
Khan, whose head-quarters were at Deogir. Malwa was then made an 
independent or separate province with its capital at Dhar (2ol ante) an 
placed under the infamous ‘Aziz Khummar.’ IbnBatuta had then left Dehh. 
ill. 614, ?. 9 from foot. Bahm-d-dln GusMasp. 

' “ Gushtasp ” and ‘ ‘ Girshisp ” are frequently confounded by copyists 
in Persian Manuscripts. See my Note on Vol. 11.310, 1. S. B. speaks of him 
as BaMdur Girshasp. (I. 226=Tr. 304). P. calls him Bahau-d-din Girshasp 
mi says lie was the son of Muhammad^s mele and governor of baggar.(I, 
135, 1. 18). Barani says just like Ibn Batuta, that Bahi,u-d-din was the son 
of Ghiyasu-d-diu Tughlaq’s sister and was Ariz-i-MamaliJe in the 
reign of that Sultan. (428,1. 8).Mr. Viucent Smith is mistaken in descry- 
ing him as the sister’s son of Muhammad Tughlaq. (0. H. _I. 241). He 
was not Muhammad’s nephew, but his cousin. (T- A. 96, 1. 3). 
lU. 616, I 1. His flesh was cooked with rice. Borne was sent to Us 

children and his tdfe. _ 

Some of Ibn Batuta ’s stories are undoubtedly tall and his rigma- 
roles ” about Santons who lived for two hundred or more years and were 
present on one and the same day in Mecca and also Assam (Lee, 19 1 ; Gibb, 

270) have been justly derided by Yule, Kosegarten and others. This blood- 
curdling tale of Muhammad’s malignity and vindictive rancour may 
appear incredible, but there are parallels in the written “ amals of human 
devilry”, as well as in popular folklore. The Bwmwjwor indigenous chroni- 
cles of Assam relate that the son of the Brahman Minister of Nilambar, 
the Khyen King of Kamappur, seduced the queen. The king put his 
wife’s paramour to death and immediately afterwards invited the father to 
a banquet, made him eat his son’s flesh and then told him the whole story. 
(Gait, History of Assam, 42; see also Ibid, 74 and 160, where two other 
instances of this identical barbarity are recorded). It is also related of 
another homicidal maniac who sat upon a throne in T^atta, Muhammy 
Baqi Tarkhan, that if any of his officers incurred his displeasure, he 
was cut into pieces, which were placed in dishes and sent to his ouse, 
as a warning (Tarm-i-TaUri in E. D. 1. 280). Similar narratives of 
equally diabolical modes of enjoying ‘ the luxury of Mvenge are familiar 
to students of storlology. Legends and ballads relating how e unja 
hero Easalu killed Baja Hodi, the paramour of his faithtess ^ 
Kokilan. and made her eat a fricassee of may 

the lips of every bard in the Punjab”. ^ 
be found in the ninth Novel of the fourth BaYfa 
This neyel is said by competent eriticS to to ® 
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real event in tHe life of tKe Provencal poet Cabestan, or the history of 
a crusader Knight named De Couei and the wife of the Lord du Payel, 
(Olouston, Zoc. c^^. II. 188-196). 

in. 616, 1. 21. He placed Shaikh Hmadu-d-dln who resemUed Mm 
.under the royal canopy. 

The Shaikh Tmadu-d-din, who is said by Ibn Batuta to have ‘ deputised’ 
for the Sultan and acted as his double, must be the Maliku-l-Muluk 
‘Imadu-d-din of Barani, who tells us that Muhammad Tughlaq presented 
to him seventy laks of iangas on a certain occasion. (464, last line, and 
461, 1. 7 f. f.). Ibn Batuta says that he was the uterine brother of Shaikh 
Euknti-d-din Multani and grandson of Shaikh Bahau-d-din Zakariya. 
(Defremery, III. 303, 323). 

Hi. 617, 1. 3. This [Kardchil] is a vast mountain ...ten days’ 

march from Dejdi. 

I have suggested elsewhere that this ‘Karaehil’ is either Kurmachal, 
[the old Hindu name of Kumaon] or Gargaclial, i. e. the Gagar hills 
which are a portion of the outer Himalayan range in Kumaon. The 
distance between Dehli and the mountain is put at ten days’ journey, 
i.e. about 200 miles. Dehli is in Lat. 28°-39^ N., Long. 77°-18'' E. ; Almora 
is in Lat. 29°-36'' N., Long. 79°-42' B., which works out as a map'distanee 
of about 176 miles. Ibn Batuta says elsewhere that the country possessed 
mines of gold and gazelles which yielded musk. (Defremery, III. 438-9). 
This also points to Garb wal, which has always been reputed for its 
auriferous deposits and its musk. There are gold washings in the 
Alaknanda and Bhagirathi valleys and along the Sona Nadi in the Path 
Dun. (U. P. Gazetteer, XXXVI, (Garhwal), pp. 115-6). THe district at the 
foot of the mountain which the hill men owned but which they “ could not 
cultivate without the permission of the Sultan,” and paying tribute to him, 
was the Terai. The two other toponym mentioned in this account, have 
hitherto defied elucidation, probably because they have been both spelt 
wrongly. Ibn Batuta’s Memoirs were written, not by himself, but dictated 
orally in 1366 A. 0., more than ten years after he had left this country, to 
an African amanuensis who was entirely ignorant of Indian geography. 
He was, at the time, in possession of no notes or memoranda, as all his 
books, papers and belongings had been totally lost in the two ship-wrecks 
which he had suffered on the west coast near Calicut. “He relied,” Mr. 
Gibb remarks, “ entirely on his memory and his memory was liable to slips 
and confusions. He sometimes transposes the order of the towns in his 
itinerary.” (loc. cit. 12). For instance, he places Dhar before Uj jain, instead 
of after it, and Ajodhan after Abohar, instead of before it. (IMd. 361, 
863). Elsewhere, Mr. Gibb states that “ the unfamiliarity of the names also 
often leads to strange perversions, especially as Ibn Batuta attempts to 
reproduce them from memory after a lapse of twenty years”. {Ibid. 
358). Thus, he confuses Kaylukari, a small port near Eamnad, on the 
Ooromandel coast, with a place somewere in China and transports it tp the 
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China Seas (2?>ed. 866) and mixes up Narwar near Gwalior with Parwan 
near Kabul. In the circumstances, I venture to suggest that ‘ Warangal’ 
is a perversion, by transposition of the consonants, either of J Garhwal 
or of ■’, Dewalgarh, the old capital of Garhwal in the fourteenth century. 
Ibn Batnta has, in fact,“ rendered a strange name by one more familiar”, 
{Ib. 33). So, Jldla may be a miswriting of ‘ Jandia ’ or ‘ Chandia,’ 
Le. Chandipur, which is even now a welHoiown place in Garhwal. It is 
also called Ohandi and is mentioned as ‘ Chandi ’ in the ShahjaMn Ndma 
of ‘Inayatulla. It is there said to be a dependency of Srinagar (the capital 
of Garhwal), ‘ and to lie outside the Dun of Kilaghar (B. D. VII. 107). 
Cunningham assures us that Ghandpur or Chandipur was the old capital 
of Garhwal before the foundation of Shrinagar. (A. G. 1. 356 ; see also U. P. 
Gazetteer, XXXVI (Garhwal), pp. 156*6). See also my notes on III. 241, 
last line and 464, 1. 7. Chandipur is shown in Constable, 26 C b. 

III. 617, 1. 4 from foot. Only three chiefs eseaped~the Commander 

NaTcbia, Badru-d-dlnMalihDaulat 8hdh and 
a third whose name I have forgotten. 

‘ Nakbia ’ is the Nikpai Sar-i-dawat-dar (Chief Infetand-bearer, 
i.e. Secretary or Eecord-Keeper) of Barani. (464, 1. 6 f, f.). in Persian 
means ‘of auspicious footsteps’, but this man may have been a Mongol, 
as Nakpai was the name of one of the Chaghtai Khans of Turkestan. 
This Malik Badru-d-din Daulatshah was the son of Malik Pakhru-d- 
din Daulatshah and is mentioned by Barani as J.Jchttrhak, Master of the 
Stables, under Sultan Firuz. (627, 1. 4 from foot). His father Fakhru- 
d-din was one of the great nobles of Ghiyasu-d-din and Muhammad 
Tughlaq. {Ibid. 424, 1. 6; 454, 1. 11), 

HI. 619, 1 . 6. Amir Hushanj, when he heard this rumour, fled to an 
infidel prince named Burabrah icho dwelt in lofty 
mountains between Daulatdbdd and Kukan Tanah. 

This Malik Hushanj cannot be traced in Barani, but his rebellion on 
hearing a false report of Muhammad Tughlaq’s death is mentioned in the 
Tdrlkh-i-Miibdrakshahi (Text, 106, 1. 8) and it is still another point of 
contact between Ibn Batnta and Yahya bin A hmad. Ibn Batnta informs us 
that Malik Hushanj was the son of Kamalu-d-din Gurg and was governor 
of Hansi when he himself anuved in India in 1334. (III. 143). The district to 
which he fled after the fizzling out of his revolt is explicitly stated to have 
been near Thana, in Konkan. It was, I suggest, the small state of Jawhar. 
The petty prince also, with whom he sought an asylum and who delivered 
him up to the tender mercies of Muhammad, can be identified with a consi- 
derable approach to certainty, although I am not aware of any one having 
attempted to do so. The clue is found in the Imperial Gazetteer. We read 
there, that “ up to 1294 A. 0., Jawhar, which lies partly in the north- 
eastern and partly in the north-western part of TMm district, was held 
by a Varli chief. The first Koli chief, also known as JayabS, 

obtained a footing in Jawhar, by a deyi«5e similar to that of Dido. Jayaba 
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was saeeeeded By His son Nimsah, on wEom the Sultan oi Dehli (MuHammad 
Tughlaq) conferred the title of Raja. So important was the event in 
the history of Jawhar, that June 5, 1343 A. 0., the day on which the title 
was received, has been made the beginning of a new era which is still used 
in public documents.” (XIV. 87-88). These facts, which are extracted 
from the local annals of the State, show that the Biirabi'dfi of the 
African globe-trotter can be no other than the Eoli Pauper ah who first 
founded the dynasty still ruling in Jawhar. It was his son, Nimsah, who 
was recognised in 1343 by Muhammad, perhaps as a reward for the 
loyalty which his father had displayed a few years earlier, in handing 
over the rebel who had taken sanctuary with him. 

111.620,2.5. Andhefore Mm [Sultan Miihammad], was carried the 
Ghashiya or saddle-cloth. 

However unsatisfactory Ibn Batuta may be when he “ writes at second- 
hand or repeats what he had heard,” he is accurate in describing what he 
had himself seen, Shams-i-Siraj mentions the U “ saddle-covering of 
a horse ” among the 21 Sihkas or Insignia of Royalty which could be borne 
only by the Sultan. (Text, 108, 1. 3). Among the Seljuqs and Mamluks also, 
the royal Ghdshipa—mvermg for a saddle— was carried before the ruler 
in public processions and was one of the royal insignia. (Houtsma, E. L, 
II. 142, s. «. Ghashiya). 



IV 4 l l. History of the Kings as the events are related tn m 

Zafarnama Tarikh-i-Hazrat Saltanat ShW. ^ 

‘ Hazrat Saltanat Sh'uari' is not a personal name, but an encomiastic 
epithet of Sultan Shahrukh. Its literal meaning is ‘ having the eharac- 
tCTistics of a Sultan, or the qualities of a person fit for Imperia,! sway . 
This Tankh-i-Hazrat Saltanat SUmri was one of the three works which 
Hafiz-i-Abrh is known to have written. The first of them was a Geog^phi- 
cal treatise or Description of the World, written between 817-623 tt, in 
which a great deal of historical matter also was incorporated. The second 
was a General History of the World, dedicated to Sultan Shahrukh 
and coming down to A. H. 820. The third a was another Generah or 
Universal History entitled ^hdatu-t-Tawarlkh, the compilation of which 
was begun in 826 H. and completed in 830. It carried the narratiye upto 
8og H The Tarlkh-i- Hazrat Salt anal- Shuar% or Tartkh-i-Shahrukhi is 
toLna of to to worto and th. Srat Edi.ioo of Ao 
Tawartkh or Tdrlkh-i-Baisonghori. The only portions which Hafiz-i-Abru 
himself wrote in both these works are the Continuation of Rashidu-d-dins 
Hififcorv from 703 H. to the accession of Timur and that of Nizimu-d-dTu 
Lmi’s Zafa^nam^ f»DX 806 to 819 H. of 829 H. (Barthold io Hootama, 
F I 11. 213 ■ Turkestan, Tr. 55-56). All the rest is an example o e 
wholesale plagiarism which is only too common in Oriental Literature. 
The passages translated below are taken from a volume eontaimng 
extracts copied from a Ms. of a portion of the 

belonged to Mr. J. Bardoe Elliot. (Rieu, Persian Catalogue, 183, 421-4, 

mfizS-^ru’s^orks are referred to more than once in the Iot, (Tr. 
TT 36 • III. 1 212, 326), but Abul Pazl had , a very poor opinion of them. 
He even states that he and Banakati “ have indulged in vain imaginings 
and recorded stories that have no foundation in fact {loc. III. 11). 
Judgin<>' from Dowson’s extracts, in which the Biyah is said to fall into 
sea“in the country of Kambaya" and the Jumna to join the 

SdirsSnear Gujarat" (p. 4 infra), the author may be said to have 
iuciiari Tt IS due* however, to Hafi 25 “i-Abrti to 

^rtTtlfat^Dr 0 ^F.^Oldham thinks that the passage about the Biyah is 
state that D • • ^ and 

BSfci-AbA’fS® SBiot “ Nfiru.d^i^bat 

Dr Bartbold points onl that this is a mistake due tp a of , of 

SSl’s anB 3Mhabn.d.dln. (Tarfat^n. Tr. So, 

rte ,e»r Tdd 
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Rede, 754, as ia the T. M. (B. I. Text, 124, 1. 12). Firaz really left 
DeKli on the 10 th of Shawwal 754 and returned on 12th Sh‘aban 755 H. 
(Barani, T. F. 587, 596; T, A. 114, 116; F. 1. 146, 1. 4). The chronology 
of the Tarikh-i-MuharaJcsMM is not infrequently at fault, in regard to 
the reign of Firuz Tughlaq. The dates of several events differ from those 
given by the contemporary historian Shams and some found in Dowson’s 
extracts are, moreover, not always identical with those given by Nizamu-d- 
din and F., although the last two authors have copied their accounts almost 
word for word from Yahya. 

IV. 7, last line. When he [Sultan Firm] reached KuraJchur, 

The name is wrong. The correct reading is ‘ Gorakhpur as in the 
B. L Text of Barani, 687, 1. 13, as well as in the T. A. (114), F. (1. 146). 
and the T. M. (B. I. Text, 124, last line). The person who is called Haja 
of Gorakhpur here is probably identical with Shams-i-Siraj’s Raja of 
Champaran. See my note bn III. 294, 1. 12. 

IV. 8 , last line. There [at Harbi-khir], he built a fortified place which 
he called FiruzabM. 

Barani speaks of this Firuzabad as a town near Bhatner. ( 686 , 1. 10). 
It is distinguished as ' Firuzabad-i-Harnikhera ’ by Shams (B. D. Ill . 364) 
andis identical with the ‘Fort of Firuz ’ of ihc Mfarmmt audMaltuzat . 
(B. D. III. 427, 491. q. v. my note). The village of Harnikhera still exists 
and lies about twelve miles west of Sirsa. This ‘ Harbi-KMr ’, F.’s ‘Sar 
Khetra’, Briggs’ ‘Pery Kehra’, Raverty’s ‘BirT Khera’ (Mihrin, 269 
note) and Dowson s Hari Khira ’ are all copyist’s perversions or conjec- 
tural emendations which are of no value. What Shams ,.ail« 


xie nau oeen really Danisned from the country. He had been a 
partisan of the KfawaJa-i-Jahan Ahmad Ayaz and had taken a prominent 
part m the abortive attempt to set up a real or putative son of Muhammad 
Tughlaq on the throne, as a rival to Firuz. (Barani, 543, L 21; 645, 1. 8) 
Barani says that he was the jUij ( 488 , 1. 1) and F. under- 

stands this to mean that he had married Muhammad Tughlaq’s sister’s 
daughter or niece (1. 138, 1. 6 f. f.), but according to the T. A. (105, 1. 3 ), 
he was the husband of the Sultan’s own sister. Sir W. Haig has followed’ 
the T- A. (0, H. I. III. 165). The word .stij j jg equivocally used in Persian 
for ‘ son-in-law’ as well as ‘ brother-in-law’, as the son-in-law of the 
father is the brother-in-law of the son. Gardezi speaks of Abul ‘Abbas 
Mamfm Khwarizmshah, who was married to Mahmud of Ghazna’s sister, 
as the Sultan’s (z, a, 73 ^ j 4 )_ Beveridge also has pointed 

out that the Persian ‘ damad ’ is, like the Turki ‘ izna ’, used both for ‘ son- 
in-law ’ and ‘ brother-in-law’. (A.N. Tr. LBrrata.p. xii). This Shaikhzada 
may have been descended from the well-known saint Bayazid-i-Bist,Smi 


IV. ll. 1. 13. fiBiKH-f-M-gSABAKSHAHI 

(known also as Taifur bin ‘Isa), or from Jamalu-d-din Bistami, wbo bad 
been Shaikhu-l-Islam in the reign of Nasiru-d-din Mahmnd and died in 
667 A. H. (T. N. in E. D. II, 359). His personal name seems to have been 
Hisamu-d-din and he had the title of ‘Azam Malik or ‘Azamu-l-Mulk. 
(T. M. 120, 1. 10; 127, 1. 18). 

IV. 9, 1. 6 from foot. Sayyid Rasuldar who had c&me with the envoys 

from Lahhnauti. 

‘Rasuldar’ is only the title or designation of his office. His real, 
name was Sayyad ‘Alau-d-Kiin. (Barani, 580, 1. 3f. f.). ‘ Rasuldar ’ signifies 
‘envoy, ambassador or officer in charge of envoys.’ Baihaqi uses the word 
in the last sense. (353, 1. 3 ; 360, 1. 10). The Sayyad had been sent as the 
envoy of Firiiz from Dehli to Bengal and came back to Delhi along with 
and in charge of the ambassadors from Lakhnauti. 

IV. 10» 1. 4 from foot. When he reached MJcra,he attacked it and 

the jRai took to flight. There Shakar Khdtun, 
the daughter of Bai Sadhan, with Addyah, was 
taken prisoner. 

The spelling of the place-name is uncertain and there are several 
variants, ‘ Sankra ’ , ‘ Sangra’, ‘ Satghara ’, ‘ Sonkhera’ and ‘ Sikhra’. (T. A. 
116, 1. 10; B. 1. 246=Tr. 329; Z. W. 897, 1.20; T. M. 129, 1. 5). I venture 
to suggest that the Rai was the ruler of what is now known as Sarangarh 
State. It is situated between the Bilaspur and Sambalpur States on the 
west and east, while the Mahanadi divides it from the Raigarh State and 
theZamindaryof Ohandanpur-Padampuronthenorth. Sarangarh town lies 
thirty-two miles north-west of Sambalpur. (I. G. XXII. 17). Constable, 32 
C a. Lat. 21°-36' N., Long. 83°-7'' B. Stirling mentions the Raja of 
Sarangarh as one of the Feudatory Chiefs of the Stiba of Orissa who had 
a Mansab of 500 horse, and owned 31 Zemindaris, containing 51 forts. 
(Account of Orissa, 65). Dowson’s translation of the passage is not quite 
correct. ‘Adayah’ is not a proper name, as he makes it, but is A, ie. ‘ with 

a ddya’ ov ‘ nurse’ and this is how the word has been understood by Hajji 
Dabir. (Z.’W. 897, 1.20). The young girl was taken prisoner with her 'nursef 
(T.M. Text 129, 1, 6). The name Shakar Khatun, is evidently 
assigned to her by anticipation. It must have been given to her after con- 
version to Islam. See my Note on Vol. III. 312, 1. 5 f. f. 

IV. 11, 1. 9. Edi Mr Bhdndeo sent some persons to sue for peace. 

A series of contemporary inscriptions which have been discovered in 
.Orissa leave no doubt that this Raja was Vira Bhanu Deva III, who 
ruled in Katak [Cuttack] from Shaka 1274-5 to 1300-l,or 1862-3 to 1378-9 

A. 0. (M. M. bhakravarti, ‘ On the Ganga Kings of Orissa J. A. S. B. 1903, 

ppi 1^ 136; Rakhaldas Banerjea, History of Orissa, 1. 2^3), ' . : 

IV. 11, L 13. TTie Sultan fell back and hmted in Padmdnati. . - 

The T. M. reads “ Padniavati and B^tramtaKvJi” (1^, last line), and 

B. has Fadmavati and Faranitalav ” (L; 247.;Tjti:S^),.hiat ‘ Param ’ looks 
like a duplication and misreading of * Fad)6>ift? Hid ‘ Fari®ital»y ’ way bi 
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a perversion of ‘ F&Am&sthala The jangle of Padmavati must Have been 
somewhere near ‘ Padma Kshetra,’ the old Hindu name of Konarak, the 
Black Pagoda, which is situated twenty miles north-east of Puri (Jagan- 
nath). There is a famous temple of the Sun there, which is said to have 
been founded originally by Krishna’s son, Samba, who is believed to have 
been cured of his leprosy by the god, Surya. (Stirling, Account of Orissa, 
p. 143 ; Nando Lai Dey, Classical Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval 
India, s, *?. Padmakshetra). There is a pargana called Padampur, even now 
in Cuttack district. Puri is 47 miles south of Cuttack. Khurda is 25 miles 
south-west of Cuttack or 30 miles north-west of Puri and Konarak [Padma 
Kshetra] is about 20 miles north-east of Puri. As the Sultan is stated to 
have pursued the Raja for one day’s march only and then retreated and 
hunted the elephants in the neighbourhood, the forest must have been at 
no great distance from Banarasi (Cuttack). It may be noted that Piruz 
is said, by Shams, to have gone on to Jagannath, which lies south west of 
Konarak, aHer the elephant hunt. 

IV. 11, 1 . 17. There usas in the vicinity of Bardar a hill of earth 
through the midst of which a large river flowed and 
fell into the Satladar (Szdlej). This river tms called 
Sarsati. 

Var, Barwar. (T. M. 130, 1. 9) . Parwar, (P. I. 147, 1. 10 f. f .). Can 
Jljj; be meant for Rupar? “ The Sutlej issues from the Siwalik 
hills into the plains at Rupar and the head-works of the Sirhind canal 
are at Rupar (I. G. XXIII. 18). Thornton also states that at Rupar, 
the Sutlej breaks “through the low sand-stone range of Jhejwan”. 
(p. 952). Perhaps, this range is “the hill of earth” mentioned in the 

passage. The Sarsati “rises in Sirmur, and divides into two branches, 

the more easterly being called Chitang, the more westerly, the Sarsuti, 
and during great floods, unites with the Markanda, which is sometimes 
described as one of its offsets ”. The Markanda runs near Shahabad south 
of Ambala and Ranking thinics that the Salimah of this author is the 
Markanda, (B. 1.330 Jiofe), but the two names bear no phonetic resemblance. 

is, perhaps, a misreading or miswriting of Sanba or the Sonba. 
The Salima is said to have flowed “ on the hither side of the mountain ” 
and this fits in with the river Sonb or Sonba. 

IV. 12> I. 10 firona foot. In 773 Tf; Zafar Khan died in Gujarat. 

The chronology is conflicting and not easy to fix. The T- A. (117, 
J. 15) gives 773 and so also B. (I 250= Tr. 1. 333) and Hajji Dabir (898, 
1. 8), but P. (1. 148, 1. 9) puts the event into 775 H. (June 1373-4 A. C.). P. 
is followed in the 0. H.I., where the date is 1373 A. C. (p. 182). The 
appointment of Damghani as governor of Gujarat is placed by Yahya 
(p. 13, infra), as well as Nizamu-d-din (117, 1. 17) and P. (1. 148, 1. 11) 
into 778 H., but Shams dates his revolt in 782 H. (497, 1. 4 f. f.). Sir W. 
l^i does not specify any year, but puts the rebellion before 1377 A. 0. 

(0. H. 1. 182). A possible explMiation of the discrepanii^. 
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may be that tne revolt or us supyrcssiuxi — --- 

appointment. It is stateH by all the authorities to have been the result 
o£ his inability to fulfil his engagements. The feoffees who rose against 
him did so, probably, after he had been some time in office and when they 
found his exactions intolerable. 

IV. 12, L 8 from foot. Prince Path KMn died at Kanfiiur. 

A slight change in the diacritical points will turn this into Kithor, a 
well-known town in the Mawana ta/iseZ of Mirat district, 19 miles north- 
east of Mirat town. (I. G. XVII. 235), Constable, 27 0 a. 

IV. 13, L 7 from foot. The fief of Oudh.... .was placed under MaUtt 

Hisamu-l-Mulh and Hisdmu-d-dtn Nawd. 

As only one man must have been appointed as governor, the conjunc- 
tion is redundant and should be deleted. It is not in the B. I. Te^. (Idd, 
1. 5). The name of 'the feoffee is given as His amu-l-Mulk only by F. also. 
(I 14:8 1 8 f f ) Malik Nawa was governor of Multan under Muhamma 
WlaVcBaiani, 482, 1. 14) and Malik Hisamu-d-din-i-Nawa is mentioned 
as one of the three great Amirs employed as commanders of divisions 
w Shah in his Bengal campaigns. (Shams, T. Jf . llo, iib, J.i<, 
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at this time. (See my Note on Vol. II. 365,1 6 f. i. ante). 

IV. 16, 1, 2. Ehan-i-J dhan sought refuge with Koka GhauTum at Mahari. 

The afldition of three dots to the second letter will restore the name to 
Maehari, i. e. Macheri, an old village 23 miles south of the town of 
Alwar. (LG. XVI. 224). The Khanzadas of Mewat are said by Mr. Crooke 
(Tribes and Castes, III. 233), to be converted Jadon Rajputs. Sultan Firiiz 
Tughlaq is stated to have converted and given to one of their ancestors, 
who was named Lakhkhan Pal, the title of Nahar Khan and to another 
named Sumitra Pal, the dignity of Bahadur Khan. The descendants of 
these two men have come to be called Khanzadas. (I. G. Art. Gurgaon, 
XTT. 401). Macheri may be derived from Matsyapuri, ‘ City of Matsya ’, 
the old name of the country of King Virata of the Mahabharata. 

IV. 17, 1 . 1 from foot. Amir Husain Ahmad Iqbal whohad separated 

from the party of the prince [Tughlaq Shah] was 
made prisoner and beheaded. 

The T- A. (119, 17 f. f.) says, jl and so also R 

(1. 255=Tr. I. 338). “!Who was one of the special favourites of Muhammad 
Shah”. P. says he had joined or united himself with the party of 
Mul^ammad Shah. ^y. o'"! ^ (1. 160,111). The 

B. i. Text reads iy ‘jh*! jl ^ (140, 1. 3). 

IV. 18, 1 3, Orders were also sent..-.,. to seise 'Ali Khan. 

The B. I. Text reads (140, 1. 7), but J'® must be a mistake for 

JIp Ghalib Khan, by which name he is called at 23, 28 and 32 infra. 
The T. A. (119, 1. 7 f. f.) and P. (1. 150, 1. 13) read ‘ Ghalib Khan' here, 
and so also the B. I. Text of the T, M. everywhere else, 
ly. 18, 1. S from foot. [Sultan Firiiz died] after a reign of thirty- 

seven years and nine months. 

The T. A., B. and P. agree in making it 38 years and some months. 
As Piruz ascended the throne on the 24th Muharram 762 and died on 
18th Ramazan 790 H,, he reigned really for thirty-eight (lunar) years, 
seven months and twenty-four days. Dowson's Ms. may have wrongly 
read-s-i* for The B. I. Text has j (141, 1. 11), but the British 
Museum copy reads i {Ibid, footnote). 

IV. 18, Footnote. He [Firiis Shah] was ninety years of age. 

This is another averment which is demonstrably erroneous. B. (I. 253 
=Tr. 1. 336) and P. (1.150,1. 14) go one better and assert that he was 
moi'e than ninety, at the time of his death. But the contemporary chro- 
nicler, Shams, states that Piruz was born in 707 H. (1307-8 A. C.) and was 
45 at the time of his own accession, (E. D. III. 275), fourteen at the 
accession of Ghiyasu-d-din and eighteen at that of Muhammad Tughlaq. 
illnd, 274). He must, therefore, have been in his 84th lunar year at the 
^ 790 H. or September 1388 A. C. He really 

about eighty.one solar years. Elphinstone (p. 411) and many 
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otlier writers Have Heen misled by P. In tHe C. H. I. III. 184, his age is 
put down as eighty-three years, but the years must be lunar, not solar. 

IV. 19, 1. 12. Sultan Amtr Shah of Sartiana. 

The name has been dislocated and muddled in the translation. The 
B. I. Text reads ‘ Saltan Shah, Amir of Samana (142, 1. 8). He is the 
Malik Sultan Shah Khushdil, who was afterwards murdered by the Amirs 
of Samana. (p. 20 post). He is called ‘ Malik Sultan Shah’ at p. 18 ante. 

IV. 19, 1 . 15 from foot. Prince MvJiammad Khan retired to the top of 

the mountains by hostile roads. 

The phrase in the text is (142, 1. 11), and is synonymous 

with ^ <5^0, q. V. M. XJ, I. 726, 1. 2. It signifies, not ‘ hostile roads 
which is neither idiomatic nor intell^ble, but roads other than and 
different to those ordinarily traversed, devious, unused, unfrequented 
routes or tracks. Literally, means ‘ contrary or opposite’,*, e. reverse 
of or contrary to the customary, routes. Gardezi uses the expression and 
says that when Mahmud Ghaznavi invaded Multan in 396 H., he marched 
by the •* because he thought that Baud, its Qarmatian ruler, would 
be on his guard, if he marched along the *1 j, ‘ the direct, straight or 

ordinary route ’. (Z. A. 67, 1. 7 f . f.). See also the T. A, (0, 1. 6). ^ 

is used for “ unfrequented roads ” by Shams-i-Siraj also. {T.F. 139, 1. 12). 
IV. 19, 1. 9 from foot. The royal forces followed to the confines of 

Qwaliyar in pursuit. 

This is now called Guler or Goler, a village situated on the left bank 
of the Ban Ganga, about twenty miles to the south-west of Kangra. The 
name is, however, applied to the whole tract round the village, which lies 
in Lat. 32° N. and Long. 75°-l5^ B. and forms a principality of that name. 
The Musalman writers spell the name always as ‘ Gwaliyar ’, e. g. Abul 
Pazl (Ain. Tr. 11. 319) and there is some justification for this spelling as 
Uttama, the author of a Sanskrit chronicle of the Guleria kings, which 
was written in 1762 V. S. (1715 A. 0.). calls it both “ Gwaliyar ”, and 
“ Guler ”. He asserts that the place was so called because a cowherd o r 
Gwala ” pointed out to Harichand, who founded the state, about 1405 
A. 0., a spot where he had seen a tiger and a goat drinking water 
together. Harichand consequently shifted his residence there and called 
it Gwaliyar. (Dr. Hiranand Shastri, ‘ The Guleria Chiefs of Kangra ’.in 
the J. P. H. S. 1912, pp. 138-139 ; Arch. Survey Rep. V. 151 j I. G. XII. 
310). Haripur in Kangra district is shown in Constable, 25 B a. 

IV. 20, 1. 19. [Ualilii Buhn Janda was made Wazvr. 

^ in the T. A. (122, 11, 4 and 6) but in B. (I. 268 ; 1. 342). 
Thomas also calls him Rukn Chand. (O.P.K.D. 301). The clue t6 an explana- 
tion is obtained from Shams. ‘ Janda’ or ‘ Jand ’seems to be ^ abbremat^ 
or form of ‘ Junaidi ’ or Junaid. We know ttot this Rnkn-i^anda 

was the. son Juaaid.orJEnpii 
and Majnfudgr in the.reign of Pi^. (Shams, ^ L 5 i 4^, L 2 ; 467, 1. 6). 
Buknu-d-din, the son of Khwajft Jun^di, Khwaja Junaid (w9j 
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1. 18; 470, 1. 19) is explicitly meationed by Shams as haviag succeeded 
Ms father in the office of Mustaufi. (482, 1. 2). The Junaidi family had 
supplied many great officials to the Dehli Sultans, since the days of 
Nizamu-l-Mulk Junaidi, who had been the prime minister of Ibak and 
lltutmish. His son Ziau-l-Mulk Junaidi was murdered along with other 
Tajik officials by the mutinous Turki nobles in 634 H. (T). N. in E. D. H. 
822, 325, 331) 'Azizu-d-din Muhammad Junaidi, who was Chief Judge of 
Gwalior from 630 H. to 635 H., is also mentioned, {Ibid, 327, 335). ‘A inu-l- 

Mulk Nizam Junaid was made ?azir in 651 H. (76. 352). 

ly, 21, 1. 1. The length ofthe reign of Sultan Tughlik Shah was six 

months and eighteen day s. 

As he was killed on the 21st of Safar 791 H., this implies that the date 
of his accession is taken by the author to have been the 4th of Shaban 790 
H. But F. (L 151, last line) says that he reigned iot fine months and 



IF. 25, 1.12. TlBiKH-f»M0BASAKSHAHI 3^ 

‘ Jab ’ in liis Ms. of tbe T. M., ‘ OKap ’ by B. (I. 261==Tr. 344) ant! ’ Hab ’ in 
the T. A. (123, 1. 18). It is in the B. I.,TexU£ the T. M. also. (149, 
1. 10; IBO, 1. 3). We have here, perhaps, another instanee of the practice 
of abbreviating or contracting familiar titles or sobriquets. ‘ Jab ’ or 
‘ Chap ’ seems to be an abbreviation of E^jib, just as ‘ Janda ’ is of 
‘ J unaid \ This may also explain why Malik Ahmad, the sister’s son of 
Sultan Jalalu-d-din Khalji, was called ‘ Ahmad Oliap’. We know from 
Barani that he also was Naib-i-Amir-i-ffiyift. (249, 1. 16). The fact that 
both these men were Hdjibs and that both had this unusual sobriquet of 
‘ Chap ’ may be a mere coincidence, but it is nevertheless . worth noting., 
Another arresting point of similarity between the tw;o eases is that the 
epithet of Ahmad also is spelt ‘ Chap ’ by Barani (246, 249) and ‘ Hab ’ dr._ 
‘ Jab ’ in the'T. A. (64, 1. 6). ' * ’ ' " 

IV. 24, L 13. 8o he [Abu Bakr SMh] left Dehli, aecompanied by 

Malik Shdhm, Malik Baliri and Sdfdar Khan Siiltam, 
and proceeded to the Kutila of Bahadur Kahir, 
in the B. I, Text (149, 1. 13) also, but according to the T- A. 
(123, 1. 20), F. (I. 153, 1. 3) and B. (I. 261=Tr, 344), these .nobles, 
did not accompany Abu Bakr but were left.behind at Dehli by that 
prince to look after his interests in the capital in his absence. The 
Text reads Ij J*> but the compilers have j j j. 

Dowsou says in a footnote that Kutila “ seems to be used here 
as a common noun and not a proper name.” But this must be an error. 
Kotla is mentioned as the name ot a. fortified town in Tijara in the 
Mn. (Tr. II. 193). On page 53 infra, Dowson himself speaks of it as 
“ the fortress of Kutila belonging to Bahadur Nahir B. also especially 
states that Abu Bakr fied to the “ Koila-i-Mewdt ”, i. e. the (place called) 
Kotla,,wbich was in Mewat, (I. 261=Tr. 344 and 345). Dowson’s 
inconsistency and error are evinced by the fact, that the Kutila mention- 
ed on this page and on page 25, 1. 6, are both registered as place-names 
by himself in the Geographical Index (Vol. VIII, p. xxvi). Timur is 
said to have sent envoys to the ‘ Shahr-i-Kntila ‘ City of Kutila of 
Bahadur Nahar ’ in the Zafarndma of Yazdi (B. D. III. 505), as wall, as 
in the Malfazdt-i-Tlmuri. (lb. 449), This Kotla lies about eight miles 
south of Nub in Gurgaon district. (Elliot, Races, 11. 100). Nsh is shown 
in Constable, 27 0 a. , . 

IV. 25, 1 12. They had reached the town of MaUndwdri. 

This is probably identical with ‘ Hindwari ’ in Mewat . i“ which 
Sultan Firu 2 is said by Shams to haye erected one of Ms palaces. (B-.p- 
III. 364), The Khanzadas of ' Mewat are kpown to have been coriveited 
by him. (I. G. XIL 401). The palace of ‘Hindwari’ is again pentMue^ 
at page 67 infra and seems ffom'fhe eontext therej tqhayo been situated ip 
Mewsjit. ‘ Mahindwari * is, probably, Mandawar, as foth the place-names are 
vfernaculw forms of the Sansltrit ‘ Muhepdrapliri * of , Mahendravafa 
‘ Tbwn of Mahendra Mandawar iS Up# ig anif’ lies abbut^'40 miles 
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saatH-west of Kotla. It is shown in Constable, PI. 27 0 b. 

IV. 25, 1. 7 from foot. And arriving at Kutila, Tie encamped on the 

ianJes of the Dahand. 

Here ‘ Dahand ’ is not, as the definite article prefixed to it would 
imply, the proper name of a river, for there is none such near Kutila. The 
word is the Hindi ‘ Dhand and it is employed here in the general sense 
of ‘ lake or ‘ large pool of water Abul Pazl explicitly states of this 
Kutila or ‘ Kotla’ in the Sarkdr of Tijara, that it had a brick fort on a 
hill, on which there was a lake four Kos in length. (Ain, Tr. II. 193). The 
lake or ‘ Dhand ’ still exists and extends nearly three miles by two and a 
half. It lies partly in Niih and partly in Gurgaon, where the two tracts 
join at the foot of the Alwar hills. Vide Powlett, Gazetteer of Gurgaon, 
P-7- ^ 

IV. 25, last line. There {at Etawd\, the Sultan was waited upon by 
Nar Sing. 

Dowson says that his“ Ms. and the T. A. [124, 1, 18] agree in reading 
it ‘ Bar Sing ’, which is an improbable name, that JF. has ‘ Nar Sing 
which is perhaps right, though ‘Harsingh ’ is possible.” But really it is 
neither ‘ Nar Sing ’ nor ‘ Har Sing ’, but Bir j:i (Vira) Sing. Ho was 
Vira Sinha, the Tomar chief who had made himself master of Gwalior, 
soon after the devastating invasion of Timur. See 39 post. Vide also 
Crooke, T. 0. IV, 413. Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Reports. II. 381 et seq. 
IV. 26, 1. 3. Nar Singh above mentioned, and' Sarvadharan and Bir 
Bahan, broke out in rebellion. 

Here again, the correct name is ‘ Bir Sing ’. There can be little doubt 
also that Dowson’s Ms. of the Tar. Mub. is right in making two names 
out of this ‘Sarvadharan ’. He says that it reads “ Sabir wa Adharan” 
two names, saying “Sabir the accursed and Adharan”. ‘ Sabir’ must be, 
as I have pointed out, j:*- ‘ Sumer ' and ‘ Adharan ’ must be “Uddh'aran”, 
two Hindu chiefs whose names occur elsewhere also in the Chronicles. 

In his chapter on the manner in which Sultan Piruz used to sit in 
State, when he held a Court, Shams states that Rai Sabir {jrr) and Rawat 
Adharan were also permitted to attend and sit behind Zafar Khan 

Junior, not on a carpet, but on the bare ground. (Text, 281, 1. 8). Hajji 
Dabir states that in 779 A. H., Sultan Piruz Tughlaq had to march in 
person against the Rai Sabir and Adharan who had rebelled in Etawa 
and were, after a battle, compelled to submit. (898, 1. 16). The T. M. (134, 
1. 1) and T. A. (117, 1. 1 f.f.) also mention this expedition and add that the 
wives and children of Rai Sabir and Adharan were all carried away to 
Dehli and -forced to reside there. See also P. (1.148, 1. 6 f. f.) and B. (1. 
251=Tr. 1. 334) who repeat this. There can be little doubt that they are 
the Eai Sabir and Rawat Adharan, whom Shams saw sitting humbly on 
the bare floor, behind the other Musalman nobles in the Darbar Hall. The 
prefix ‘ Rawat’ indicates that this Uddharan was the younger brother or 
[of Vira Sinha?] or a chief of the second class. 
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Tt, tins connection, it may be wortH mentioning tiiat local tradUion has 

S^.H. who is.^id «,»7 t SS 

f . t n P‘n-tnbner which lies six miles west of Etawah. ibe Kajas 
MaSnnri claim him as their ancestor and he is said to have built the 

t“;£Toc.uso .77 in « 

“ V^fp‘SeC^Ea.°»8!vo^XI. (ESwaM, pp. W9, 206 220) 

xT^fn c!op nion N W.P. G-azetteer, Bd, 18/6, Vol. iV, p. o«w 

IV 26 i tl. BarvadtaranaUaekedlhUmnofBalaram. 

■ Bowsort Ms., as well as tie B. 1^1;?“'.., i fenLre to w 

346)apd)r. a 168 1. 6 (. « ,Ms is rejected intle 

tlatit 18 nght. “*“3 «„,,,emptiPS to establish them. 

0. H.I,o.i the groppd ftat the H mdps w«e«t 

selvesmtheDoah, ana it is d, t t Balarim (or 

the Ganges and i*'^ gjl i„ the 0«aS, not onis«e 

Bilram) IS entirely different iiom^ « 

of it It was a Mam in f tS of U Ltrict, U.P. 

am, Tr . II. 186). It is now in the Ka^anj ^ ^ ^ 

(L G. XV. 69), and is shown in f ^^n once in the Tahaqat-i- 

been a place of note and ^ Ltaposition with’ Kol and 

Nasiri, ^4 f f'. 278 1.7. A Malik Nasiru-d-din Balarami is 

Gwalior;seealso26o,L 4 f.f., 2^ ^ Shaikh Burhan Balarami 

also mentioned, ad. 189, 1.4 f.. , Bilgram is in another district 

is Ti/e;mendation ‘Talgram’whichisadvocated 

altogether, that of f ° ^ g^d seems uncalled for. 

in the 0. H. I. is devoid of The T. A. Lithograph has 

On 1. 13, the B. 1. Text also •• Dowson’s 

.U ,./» The Black Riw , - ,, ,3 3 ,^. 

Ms. of the 1. A. read Btawa ^ , . . „„ it ig gaid by tradition, 

gested that the ^ si^ia ’ or’‘ Biyah (N. W. Provinces 

or KaUnfti. C444 infra). hishrotJier’s son, a bad fellow 

IV, 26, 7. 27. But an infidel ^TfJ'^^tt Tju eridm^ and JsUm 
; .i with a spite agmnst Urn, gave 

,1 Kmn was condemned toje^ . ^ ^ 
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J* c5lA®l -S' j| j j>i' 

125, 1. 2. “ But a Hindu named Jaja a«d his brother's son who were his 
foes gave false evidence against him.” F. (1. 163, 1. 3 f.f.) has almost the 
same words, which shows that their copies of the T. M. must have read a 
wflw ” between and As the noun and the verb are both in 

the plural, it would seem that there were two witnesses and not one. The 
evidence of a single witness to a fact or accusation is, in Muhammadan 
Criminal Law, invalid. The chief witness was the Hindu and as his state- 
ment was corroborated, as the law required, by Islam Khan’s own nephew, 
it was held sufficient for the conviction and capital punishment of the 
accused. The testimony of aHindu is, in Muslim law, subject to certain 
limitations and is not valid against a Muslim, unless it is corroborated 
by that of a follower of the Prophet. The well-known saying 
The Qazi is satisfied with the evidence of any two witnesses (,g. o. 
Eoehueb, Persian and Hindustani Proverbs, I. 316), refers to this principle 
uf the Criminal Jurisprudence of Islam. 

IV. 27, h 12. But Bai Sar (vadharan) escaped, and entered Etawa. 

The addition in brackets is an unauthorized interpolation. The B. 1. 
.Text (154, 1. 4) and the T. A. (125, 1. 7) both state that Kai Sabir only 
escaped and this must be correct. Adharan (of whom we do not hear any 
thing after this) was murdered and disposed of for ever, along with the 
other chiefs mentioned, us. Jit Singh Rathor, Bir Bahan [or Eambir- 
hhan] of Bhanuganw [Bhuingaon near Mainpuri] andAbhay Chand of 
Ohandu, [Becte, Chandwar near Firuzabad]. F. (1. 163, 1. 7 f . f.) has tam- 
ed Bhanuganw ’ into ‘ Bhansor ’ and he is followed in the 0. H. I, (HI. 
192), but no such place is known. Rai Sir or Sabir [Becte, Sumer] who 
escaped lived upto 824 H. (p. 53 post). Bir Sinha Tomar. who afterwards 
seized Gwalior was another of the confederate chiefs saved, because he had 
been carried off by Islam Khan to Dehli before this perfidious massacre. 
,iy. KaJiiira-Kamh 

_ ■ error for i. e. Khor-Kampil, both of which 

place-names are mentioned correctly and in association with each other 
_aga|n. at 47 infra. Kampil lies 26 miles north-west of Fatehgarh, Lat. 

is three miles from Shamsabad, 
which hes 12 miles^ north-east of Farrukhabad in Lat. 27°-32^ N.,Long. 
79 -3' Ev.(Th.). Their proximity to each other is thus manifest. 

• IV. 29, 1. 21, [Sarang Ehdn] crossed the Satladar (Sutlej) near the 
i. f of Tirhdrah, and the Biydh near Duhali. 

Punjab. Lat. 30°-57^ N„ Long. 
rnn- derived from ti, third and Jidra, share, 

being the low land by the river which paid one-third of the 
.,produee as.rpvenueto.the State, while the Chauhdra tract paid only a 
W. H. Tolbort in J. A. S. B. XXXVIII, (1869), p. 88). TihLa 
m Sar^r Sirhind, Panjab, and had a brick fort in 
Akbars days. (Itn, Ir. II, 295). It is locally identified with the Vairata 
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tHe MMMarcda, but many otHer Places mafetheBame clam and the 
old site has been now washed away by the Sutlej. ■ 

IV 37, 1- 16. Shams Khan who was at the town of Nnh o Batal ^ 

’ Dowson notes that the second name is written as Fatal inBudauni. 
The Smct form is neither ‘Batal’ nor ‘Fatal’, but ^-^appal Nuh m 
now in Gurqaon district, Tappal is a pargana in Bhair, the northern 
rrrlof ‘Aligarh district. In Akbar’s times, Nuh and Tappal werehothm 
SnrMr of Koil. Sm Agra. (.Im, Tr. II, 186). Both places are marked 
• PATiaHhlp FI 27 0 a. Nuh is 40 miles south-West of Dehli and Tappal 
w S 4 L.h of ‘Aftooh (Thornton). Nuh i. in Lat. 28".7. N., 

rinT Tr-d' E.,kppal in Lat. 28°-2^ N., Long. 77°-39^ B. 
fV 37 1.1 from foot. He encomtered Bdi Sir and^ other tnfidels 

(Sanir)inP. (I.159,1. 3 f. f.).B.has ^ (Sapar) atI.288,289=Tr. 

830 381 The right reading must, again, be Sumer (Sinha) See Note 
1 7 and i, 1 . 3 He is said here and also on 39 last hue. to 

have been pursued to .and to have taken shelter in Etawa, because he was 
have petn p Etawa and his name is preserved m the 

olnhttt the O. H. I.,he i, called Ma Sarwar 

S St, 2W) or Sarwar Singh (210, 212), bnt the latter B an nnpoasibh 

"1 TTinfln clliof of tll6 fittGGtltll CGiltTiry. 
iv^'ss, 1. 17. ^ hattle was fought {near Ajodhan] on the 9th Bajah, on the 

hanTcs of the Dahanda, 

Sic in the B. I. Text. (L 170, 13). Eaverty reads Waha,nda, and 

snnnoses it to be the Hakra. (Mihran, 276). But Dahand or Dhand , 

suppo ' - 1:3 ^ Riitlei flowed at this time between 

“d’ 16 It former ^.d donble tta. 

Abnhai ^ 5 ,,^) that the SuUej bears several 

iTTifer^Twru Tits course and is called "Harharl, Vend 

names tn riS/w ’Tr TT This * Dand ^ or * Dahancla is. 

^fs^cirnamrof a stream, whidi, leaving the main channel of the 
qatlefto the east of Ajodhan, flows south-west and joins it agam about 
Smls lower down ”. (Jarrett’s Note, lUd). Ajodhan is 

Af li 1782 A C as lying upon “ an island surrounded by the Sutlej to 
Map of 17b2 A. lying P 

‘otlSrtrtlng sonth-west joined it again some 86 miles 1 ^ 
I (HmHne’s Note in B. I. Tr. S62-3). Accoiding to the writer of the 

:f.tsatle,Ttbe I a.al.o^ Sutlej and the Eeas flowed-to- 
article on ® “ o dn the same channel under dMerent names, 

r- t?eI:;rHSri, tud, Nhrni, Nm 

Kbier Kito-is smd.t p.’M infra, to have defeated 1^1 Kto. Uvu yea" 

later on the banks of this Same Ddhanda ; i 

ItlSS. t tl. : TagU Khan fiedto^ y ‘P. ‘A. reads 

‘Bah^da?* aS,?. ha Ahl^’ 
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IV. 39, 1. 4. [At Kanauj], he expelled Malilczada llarhui. 

‘ Shaiizada Harbui’ in tHe T. A. (130, 1. 11), and ‘Hariwi’ in tKe 

B. I. Test (171, 1. 8), but B. calls him Shaiizada Fath Khan Earwi. (1.273 
=361). ‘Harbui’ is an error for ‘ITarivi’or ‘Tlariwi i.e. of ‘ Herat 
See also 307 infra and B. D. V. 78, where aiiothor Amir named Fath 
Khan Earwi is mentioned as having commanded the army of Sultan 
Maljmiid of Jaunpur and invaded Dehli at the head of 30000 horse and 
39 elephants. Barani speaks of Herat as (T. F. 538, 1. 2), 

IV. 39, Z. 10. Ikbal Khan marched against Gwalior which... . .. ...had 

been wrested from the hands of the Musalmans hp the 

accursed Narsingh. When Narsingh died, his son, Biram 
Beo succeeded him in the possession, 

. He is called ‘ Bar Singh ’ in the B. I. Text. (171, 1. 4 f. f.) and ‘ Har- 
siugh’ by B. (1. 274=Tr. 360) here also, but the real name is ‘ Bir Sing 
i. e. (Vira Sinha). Biram Deo [Virama Deva] was not his son but his grand- 
son [or nephew ?]. Virama’s father, Uddharau Deva, does not appear to 
have reigned, probably because he died daring the lifetime of Vira Sinha. 
Sir Wolseley Haig speaks of Vira Sinha as ‘ Harsingh ’ and Viram as 
‘Bhairon’. (C.H. 1.202 and 533), while Briggs and Dowson turn the 
latter into ‘ Brahma Deo These conjectural emendations are all proved 
to be wrong from the dynastic list of the Tomar rulers of Gwalior, which 
has been recovered from epigraphieal records existing at Bhotas and 
Narwar. (J. A. S. B. VIII. 693; XXXI, 404; Gunningham, Arch, Sarv. 
Beports, II. .324). A pillar on which the names of the Tomar Bajas arc 
inscribed still stands outside the fort of Narwar. (I. G. XVIII, 397 ; Duff, 

C. 1. 306). As this dynastic list will have to be frequently referred to in 
these Notes, I give it below : (1) Vira Simha, (2) Uddharanadeva, son [or 
brother?] of 1. (3) Virama, son of 2. (4) Ganapatideva, son of 3. (5) 
Durgarendradeva, [Dungar] son of 4. (6) Kirtisimha, son of 5. (7) 
Ealyap-amalla, son of 6. (8) Mana Sahi, son of 7. (9) Vikrama Sahi, son of 
8- (10) Eama Sahi, son of 9. (11) Shalivahana, son of 10. Several other 
inscriptions of these princes have been also found. There are three of 
Virama Deva (1408-1410 A. 0.), six of Dungar Sinha (1440-1453), five of 
Kirti Sinha (1468-1473) and two of Man Sinha (1495-1600). (Cunningham, 
Arch. Surv. Beports, II. 396). 

IV. 39, last line. Mai Sarwar, the Bed ofG'icMior^ the Rai of Jalhar^ 
\were shut up in Etawa, 

F* (L 160jL 10) reafls the names as iSh t£h 

See also Ibid, I. 162, 1. 3 f. f . and 163, 1. 13, where he is again called 
(Samer or Sumer) . His name is again written on p. 60, 1. 7 infra, 
IB “Sarwar ” by Dowson, who cannot understand why “he is still called 
’ in his Ms. of the T. M. and why Firishta, who before spoke of him 
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as Sarwar “ here name s him 8anMr On page 52 infra, 1. 23, Yahya is 
made to say that Khizr Khan “ marched against Etawa and besieged Rai 
Sarwar” and Dowson again remarks, “ still ‘Sabir’ in the Ms. and ‘ Saru ’ 
in the T. A.” The B. I. Test of the T.M. has Sahir here also. (172, 1. Ilf.). 
IV. 40, 1. 2 from foot. His head was cut off and sent to FatTipur. 

This Fathpur lies about twenty miles north-east of Kahror, It is 
shown in Constable’s Atlas, PL 24, E c. Lat. 29°-40^ N., Long. 72°-10'' E. 
IV. 41, 1. 22. The fief of Kanauj was then given to Ikhtiydr Khm, 
grandson of Malik Yar Khan Kamplla. 

‘Malik Daulat Yar Kaint)ila’ in the B. I. Text (175, 1. 1 11), and 
so also in the T. A. (131, 1. 9 f.f.) and B. (I. 276=1. 363.) The sobriquet 
indicates that Daulat Yar was in some way connected withKampil in the 
Duab. He may be the Malik Daulat Yar who had been given the title of 
Daulat Khan and made 'Imadu-l Mulk and 'Jrh in the year of Mahmud 
Shah Tughlaq’s accession. (See T. M. Text, 156, 1. 15=28 ante and T. A. 
126, 1. 1). Malik Daulatyar is said to have been Hakim of Qanauj. (T. A. 
122, 1. 4 1 f.). Kampil is 60 miles N. W. of Qanauj. 

IV. 44, L 9. Khisr Khan plundered the towns of TajdraTt, Sarath and 
Kharol. 

Tijara lies about 30 miles north-east of Alwar city. (I. G. XXIII, 
358). Babur says that Hasan Khan Mewati and his forefathers had their 
seat in Tijara, but left it andt ook to residing in Fort Alwar, when he 
(Babur) took Lahore and Debalpur in 930 H. (B. N. Tr. 578). It is shown 
in Constable’s Atlas, PI. 27, 0 b. ‘ Sarath ’(Oj- in the B. I. Text, 179, 1. 12) 
is ‘ Sarahta ’, four miles east of Tijara, under the border hills, “It is 
famous in the history of the Khanzadas, who are said to have come 
thence to Tijara in the time of Teja Pal — the first reputed Raja of Tijara.” 
(Powlett, Gazetteer of Alwar, p. 134; Orooke, T. 0. III. 234). ‘ Kkarol ’ is 
‘ Gahrol ’, a ruined town “ which was formerly occupied by the Khanzadas 
and is situated at the foot of the path which leads up to Kotila, (Bahadur 
Nahar’s stronghold), and thence on to Indor ” or Andwar of p, 75 infra, 
(Powlett, Ibid. 134-5). The conjunction after ‘Iklim Khan’ (1. 8) seems 
to require deletion. Iqlim Khan was, most probably, the son of Bahadur 
Nahar. (cf. 41 ante, and 45 post). Bahadur seems to have died before this 
time. 

IV. 44, 1. 13 from foot. He [Mahmud Shah] was seized with illness in 

Bajab [815 Hf) and died. He reigned..... 

twenty years and two months. 

The other authorities agree, as Dowson observes, in putting his 
demise into Zi~l g‘ad. The T. A. (133, 1, 1) and F. (1. 165, 1. 15) state that 
Mahmud went out for Shikar to Katehr in Sajab 815 H., was seized with 
illness on the return journey to Dehli in Zi-l-q'‘ ad died soon after^ 

wards. Yahya states that he went to Katehr in the first Jqm^di and 
returned and died in Bajab. . 

The T. A., F., B. and even the C, & I. (III. p. ^4) meehanieally repeat 
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IT. 45, footaote 2. 


tHe- assertion of Yaliya about this Saltan’s reign having lasted for 
tw^nUj years, bat it cannot be correct, if Mahmud came to the throne in 
Jamadil. 796 and died in Sajab or Zi-l-qa-k 815 H., as they themselves 
assert. 

According to the 0. H. I. (III. p. 192), Sikandar ShiK died on 8th 
March 1394 and Mahmud in February 1413 (p. 204), and yet Sir 
Wolseley states that he died after “ a reign of tioenty years’'. February 
1413 synchronised with 2H-q.‘ad 816 H. and Stli March 1394 with 5th 
Jamadi I. 796 H. The fact is that Mahmud reigned only for 19 lunar 
years and 6 months, or about 18 solar years and 11 months, even if he 
died in Zi-l-q‘ad and not in Rajah, 815 H. 

IT. 44, Istat Kne. Suit in Ibrahim [of Jaunpur] was besieging Kadir 
Khan, son of Sultan Mahmiid Khan in Kdlpi. 

This 'Sultan Mahmu i Khin ’ was not the Sultan of Dehli, but (Nasiru- 
d”dia) Mahmud Khan, son of the Malikzada Firuz, son of Malik Taju* 
d-ditt TarkiCgf. v. p. 19 ante), who is said to have held the /Sftfgg (division) 
of Mahoba and Kilpi, at p. 37 ante. The history of this Mahmud Khan 
andof his descendants who ruled for nearly half a century as independent 
princes in Kilpi is of some numismatic interest and has been elucidated 
in connection with their exeeediugly rare coins by the present writer in 
a paper on the “ Unassigned Coins of Jalil Shah Saltani ” in the Numis- 
matic Sapplement, No. Xtill to the J. A. S. B. (1930), Art. 289. 

IT. 4S, footaote 2. Firishta adds that for several years, he [Khisr. 

Khan] sent appropriate tribute to Shahrukh. 

Firishta (1. 162, 1. 10) has not cited any authority but this particular 
statement appears to be correct and is home out by the contemporary 
historian and traveller, ‘Abdur Eazziq. He assures us that Khizr Khan 
sent an embassy to acknowledge the suzerainty of Shahrukh, as the 
son and successor of Timur. The original passage is quoted from the 
Mafl'au’S-S'adain by M. Quatremere in an article in the Notices et 
Egetraits des Manuscrits, XIV. 196. We learn also from the T. M. that 
Malik Sikandar Tuhfa— the general and minister of Mubarakshah-r“ paid 
to Shaikh ‘i.Ii, [the deputy of Sultan Mas'ud Mirza, the ruler of Kabul], 
the money which he was accustomed to pay him aonaally and sent him 
away (*. e. induced him to quit Lahore) in 834 A. H. (Test, 218, 1. 6 = 
70 infra). This ingenuous allumon or unconscious admission indicates that 
the Sayyids did annually pay some sort of blackmail, subsidy or tribute 
upto, at least, 834 H, to the successor of Timur. So far F. is right but when 
he and the T. A. (134, 1. 1) assert that Khizr Khan coined money also in 
the name of Timur, they are in error and the statement is a gratuitous 
conjecture or amplification, for which there is no warrant. Modem nu- 
mismatic research has eoneiusively proved it to be a myth. (Thomas, 0. P. 
^ D. 328-9). Khizr Khan never struck money in the name of Timhr. What 
'h^seally did, was to stamp posthumous coins in the names of Firuz Sh^ 

Ma descendants ; but the dates were altered so as to indicate the actual 



years in whicli they were uttered under his authority. Several such issues 
in the name of Sultan Firoz ranging from 818 to 830 H. are known. 
Others of Muhammad Shah (818 and 825 H.) and Mahmud Shah (816 and 
83- H.) are also in our Museums. (0. P. K D. 326; Wright, C. M. S. B. 
186, 201, 214). Khizr Khan’s son Mubarak Shah first issued money in Ms 
own iiamC' only in 832 H, and coins of all years between 832 and 837 I£ 
have been found. (Wright, Ibid, 231-3). 

IV.'47, L 8 from foot*' He chastised the infidels of Khar and .Kambll 

and passing through the town of Saktna, he 
proceeded to Badham^ 

The addition of a single dot to the fourth letter will restore the third 
name. ‘ Sakhia is a misreading of ‘ Saket ^ in Etah. Sake! lies on the direct 
route between •'■Kampil and Hapri, 12 miles south-east of Itah and" 24 K 
W. of MainpurL Constable 27 D b. The X* A. Lithograph states that he 
went to *Maham^'by way of the town of Saket (134, L 11), but Nizamu-d-diMs 
copyist B. has ® Padham^ (I. 286 =Tr, 377), which seems to be correct. 

‘ Padham ’ is the name of a very old village in Mainpnri district, where coins 
of the Satraps of Mathura {Circa 100 A. C.) and other ruling dynasties 
have been found. (Smith, I. M. C, I. 191; Arch. Surv. Rep. XL 25, 38). It 
is situated on the highroad to Btah, near the Arind river, 23 miles distant 
from Mainpnri and 18 from Shikohabad in Lat. 27^-20^ N., Long. 

E. (Gazetteer of the United Provinces, (Ed. 1908), VoL X. (Mainpnri), 
pp. S3, 146, 245-6). 

IV, 49, L 10. Khizr Khan proceeded to Baydna, where Shams Khan 
Auhadi {amir of Baydna) also paid money and tribute. 

So also in the B. I. Text, (186, 1. 15) and the T. A. (134, 1. 3 L 1), but 
Shams Khan had been put to death in 803 H. more than fifteen years before 
this date by Iqbal Khan. (p. 38 ante). The T. A. (129,1. 3 f* 1), P. (L 160, 
L 1) and B, (I. 273~Tr. 360) themselves state that Shams Khan had been 
slain by the perfidious Maliu. Sir Wolseley Haig has not escaped the 
error. (See 0. H. 1. III. 207 and 201). On the immediately preceding page 
(48), this author himself says that when Khizr Khan entered the country of 
Bayana, Malik Karlmu-IMulk, brother of Shams Khan, gave him a grand 
reception. B. (1 286=Tr. 378) and F. (1. 162, L 19) say that it was Karimu-l* 
Mulk who paid the tribute in this year also, and they must be right. 

IV. 49, L 16. Ttighd7i,.,.,,who had besieged Malik Kamdl Badhan, 
representative of Khdnzdda Muazzam, in the fort of 
Sirhind, went off to the mountains. 

..-The ** Khanzada-i-Mu‘azmm ” was really the son of KMjgsr Kh§E 
himself, i e. Prince Mubarak Khan, who succeeded him as Mnbarakshih. 
Cf. ante. 48, where Yahya states that Malik Sadhu Nadira had been sent 
to SirMnd as the representative of Prince Mubarak Khan. Kamil Khin 
was appointed to that office after the murder of Malik Sadhu, See also 
B. (I. 286=Tr, 378) and F. (L 162, L'14). • 

IV,. 50, I. 14, He crossed the Ganges at Ae ofSijldna. 
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6’ecintlisT. A. (135,1.6) and B. (I. 287=Tr.379), but there is no such 
place. ‘Bijlana’ is a miswriting of ‘ PacHana’. Paehlana is mentioned in 
the llin as a SarMr in Kol, Suha Agra. (Tr. II. 186). Elliot points out 
that the “ Ganges is not crossed here at the present day, as the river has 
changed its bed”. (Races, 11.97). Paehlana lies now on the Budh Ganga, 
“the Old Ganges”, and is inKasganj tahsll, Btah district, (LG. XV. 69). 
Yahyji says (1. 26) that Khizr Khan crossed the Ganges near Patiali, and 
T.ljn-l-Mulk near Sargdwiri. (48, 1. 22). But Elliot observes that the 
Ganges cannot now be forded either at Patiali or Sargdwari. (Races, II. 
30). Patiali also lies on the bed of the Old Ganges. 

IV. 51, L 11. In the. momtaim ofBdjwara, dependent upon Jalandhar. 

The B. I. Text (189, 1. 7), T. A. (1. 135, 1. 10 f.f.) and B. (1. 288=Tr. 380) 
all read ‘Bajwara but P, (1. 163, 1. 3) makes it ‘ Machiwara ’. Machiwara 
lies on the Sutlej about 25 miles south of Ludhiana. It is a very old town 
and said to be mentioned in the Mahdhharata.' Bajwara’ is further north 
in the district of Hoshiarpur. Bajwara seems to be correct. Jath (1. 5 f.f.) 
may be ‘ Chath ’ or ‘ Chahat ’ or ‘ Chut ’ which was a. Medial in the SarJedr 
of Sirhind and lay on the Ghaggar. (Aw, Tr. II. 296). 

IV. 52, 1. 13 from foot. [Tdju-l-Mullc] destroyed the village of Dehli, 

the strongest place in the possession of the 
infidels. From thence he marched against 
Etawa. 

This Dehli must be Deoli-Jakhan near Etawa. Deoli lies between the 
&rsu and the Sangar rivers. (Elliot, Races, II. 83). It is one of the places 
in the United Provinces where the Chauhans are still found in great 
strength. {Ibid, I. 13, 64). Jakfaan is mentioned by Babur as&pargana in 
Eapri. It lies about IS miles north-west of Etawa amongst the ravines of 
the .Jumna. (B. X. Tr. 644 and note; see also Grooke, T. C. 1. 121 and my 
note on II. Si:^, 1. 2 f. f.). Deoli is the ‘ Duhlee ’ of Thornton who says that 
it is in liat. 27 -2^ N., Long. 78°-52'', about 20 miles north-west of Etawa, 
which is in Lat. 26°-46^, Long. 79°.2^ B. It is the chief seat of the Bais 
Thakurs who have been always noted for turbulence. Ganga Singh of 
‘Dihuli ’ was in rebellion in the Mutiny of 1857 also. It is now in the 
Bamahal pargana of Mainpuri district, while Jakhan is in Etiwah 
District. (U. P. Gazetteer. Vol. X. (Mainpuri), pp. 94, 161, 204). 

IV. 54, 1. 14, Sultan 'AU, Icing of Kashmir, led his army into the 
■- country ofTatta. 

This obviously incredible statement is found also in the T. A. (133, 1. 5 
.), ff. (1, 163,1. 21) and B. (I. 289=Tr. 381), No king of Kashmir is 
known to have invaded Lower Sind and ‘ Tatta ’ must be wrong. One 
suggestion is that it is an error for Tattakhti, a mountain pass in Kashmir 
ma buitan AJi is supposed to have been defeated there by Jasrath 
Khoshar about 823 A. H. According to the chronicles of Kashmir, ‘Ali 
^ distant journey or a pilgrimage, leaving liis brother 
1 regent. He soon repented of his folly and to retrieve his 
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error, returned with an army provided by Ms father-in-law, tlie 
of Jammd, and expelled Shahi Khan, who took refuge with Jasrath 
Khokhar. Jasrath then invaded the country and suddenly attacked ‘Ali 
Shah’s army, when it had been exhausted by a forced march, in one of the 
mountain passes. ‘Ali Shah was killed or captured in the battle and 
Shahi Khan ascended the throne under the title of Sultan Zainu-1- Abidin. 
(T. A. 600; F. II. 341-2). In the C. H. I. (HI, P- 280), this is said to have 
occurred in the Tattakuti Pass. But as Yahya and his copyists explicitly 
state that Sultan ‘Ali was defeated when Tie was returning from an 

of r?iatfa,it isDUst possible that‘ Thatta’ is an error 

i.e.Balti or Little Tibet. Shahi Khan, who succeeded him as ^^^an Zamu 
l-'lbidin is actually credited with the subjugation of Little libe.. li. A. 
601 1.5- F. II. 342, 1. 13). Their father Sikandar the Bm# is also 

said to have conquered, i. e. invaded and raided that country. (1. A. o , 

[ZtraJc Khan] mm tliree K^^^ 

the town [Jalandhar] on the hanks of the Bern. 

The name is written ‘ Pani ’ at 73 infra. The 1. A^ has whit J'or 

2 and 143, 1. 9). The stream meant is the Dhauli or bufie, i. ' 

Eastern Bain, which “ rises near Garhshankar and after a eourao uroi „ 
that tahsil, turns to the north and meanders along the e ' 

(I. G. XIII. 192 and XIY. 222). There is another river of the same name, 
the Kali (Black) or Western Bain with which it should not be contuseu. 
IV. S6, 1. 13. Jasrath then went over the Jcmhva and proceei ec to 
TeJchar which was his strongest place. ^ , /o t 

There is a most perplexing plethora of variants, Talhai ^ • • 

290-=Tr. S83), ‘ Tahankar ’ and ‘ Tahakar (T. A. 

164, 1. 7) and Mss. of the T. M. have both ‘ Tilhar ’ and lekhar 

tains or hUIs of ‘ Telhar ’ are again mentioned by 1 ahya on ■ / ■ 

The only clue given by the chronicler to its identification is tna i 

in the hilly country on the other side of the Chinab and auo t • 

(57, 73 infra) and that it was tlie strongest place held by ^ 

Now this is just what Babur says of Parltala, the stronghuxdot ' a jtc v 
khar (Tuzuk-i-Bdhuri, 23o post) and it is just possible that ^ ■ is a mis- 
writing of >. Palhara, i e. Parhala, the copyists having 
dots. The metathesis of ‘r’ and ‘ 1 ’ and the interchange of 
is very common. ‘ Parhala ’ is now in Rawalpindi -^^striet and lies about 
twelve miles e ast of Rawalpindi town. Bangali, anot ler oi eapi , 

Gakkhars, is situated about 40 miles east of Rawalpin i. ar a a eon _ 
to be the capital and stronghold of the Gakkhars and when 
Gakk^r captured and surrendered f 

Humaytin s presence at Parhala. (T* ^ 

states that the principal cities of the Kakares [Ga ax] ^ 
[Dangali] and Parftola. (Voyage to East India| P. )• 

ParUla. (Tr. Hoyland. p. 12). The difficulty is that the K o 
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not tlie same as tlie ‘ Grakkhars,’ but Jasratb was, most probably, a Gah" 
Jchar. Rankine suggests that ‘Telhar’ is Talwara, a village on the right 
bank of the Ch'mab, just opposite .the town of Riasi. Lat. 33°-6^ N., Long. 
74‘’-52'' 1. (B. Tr. I 384 note). 

IV. 57, 1 . 5. He pitched his camp near the tonib of ShaiTih Hasan 
Zanjani. 

in the B. I. Text (19S, 1. 2), P. (1. 164,1. 10) and B. (I. 290=Tr. 
3a3), but JKJhitheT.A. (137,1. 20). Zanjani is right. Abul Pazl says that 
Shaikh Husain Zanjani was a “ man of extensive erudition and that Khwaja 
M‘uinu-d-dia Chishti attended his lectures at Labor, where his tomb is and 
which is visited by many to the gain of their eternal welfare”. (Am, Tr. 

III. 362). Zanjan or Zinjan is the most northern town of the Jibal, on 
the borders of Azarbaijan, 50 miles north-west of Abhar near Qazvin. 
(Jarrett, Am, Tr, III. 33 and 362 notes). 

IV. 57, L 6 from foot. Sikandar Tuhfa now arrived at the ford of 

Buhi. 

J‘y. in the B. I Text (199, 1. 7) ; J‘A B. (I.291=Tr. 383) ; (T. A. 

137, 1. 2) but i/y in P. (I. 164, 1. 12). Boh or Bopur is about twenty-three 
miles above Maehiwara and about two miles west of Hariki Battan......It 

lies close to the old right or west bank of the Biyah. (Eaverty, Mihran, 278 
and 395 note). It is the Baupur of old maps and the junction of the Biyah 
and the Sutlej takes place near it on the southern boundary of Kapurthala 
State. (Im, Tr. II, 310 and 326 and Notes). Hariki Pattan is in Lat. 
31'’-11' N., Long. 75°-4' 1. (Th.). (A. G. I. 222). It may be the ‘ Pohi ’ which 
is mentioned on 1, 9, p. 77 infra. P.’s ‘ Luhi’ is a quite different place. 
IV. 58, 1. 9 from foot. From thence, the Sultan crossed the Ganges and 
attached the country of the Eahtors. 

So also P. (I. 164, 1. 19). But the T. A. has --k 
(138, 1. 11), “raided the district of Rath and Mahoba”, while B. says 
that he attacked “ the country of the Panwars, which is in the neighbour- 
hood of Khor or Shamsabad ”. (1. 201=Tr. 384). B.’s Ob must be a 
truncated perversion of Ob [b-]. And jrt" J Vb of the T, A. must 
be another factitious emendation of Ohtrh- The Sultan is said to have 
gone on fromKatehr to the country of the Rathors and then to have left 
a strong detachment to suppress any fresh outbreak or recrudescence 
of their turbulence at Kampil. Now Kampil and Khor are coupled to- 
gether by this author on p. ante also. Kampil was then and is even now 
occupied by a large number or Rathors. (I. G. XIII. 328). Khor also is 
known to have been founded by a Eathor descended from Jayachand of 
Qanauj, about the beginning of the 13th century, lltutmish expelled the 
Eathors in 1228 A. 0., but they returned to Khor and afterwards took 
Shamsabad also, which lies about three miles from Khor. (I. G. XXII. 
229 ), v-r; : . 

IV, 59» 1. 24* Shaikh 'AU, lieutenant of the prince, the son of Sar~ 

■ ■ 'atmash. 
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Mirza was the foartH son oi Sultan ShahruMi, the 
nted Viceroy of Kabul and Zabulby his 
a Shahrukh’s life-time in 830 H. and was succeeded 
° i‘udMirza,‘ the Prince’ whose name wasnot known 
,e>’ was the son of Danislimandeha, a descendant of 
z. He was the Naib or Deputy-governoiv of 
Suyurghtimish Mirza, and, after jiis death, 
Mas'ud Mirza Kabuli. (jBd 5 M}’Mflw«! 'I t. 382— E. D. 

■ Mihran, 366-7 Note). The name is transliterated as 
'(B. N. Tr. 382), ‘ Surghatmush ’ (Browne, Tr. i artka-i- 
ind ‘ Saiyurgh-timish ’, (Mihran, loc. eU.). 

■ i. ...... iooJi refuge in [the mountains oil 

which loas their great stronghold. 

to fix. It is perhaps the same name that 
said to have fled and hidden 
of Kutila in which 


ShyurghtimisH 

son of Timur, and had been appoi' 
father. He died durin 
in the viceroyalty by Mas' 
to Yaliya. Shaikh ‘Ali B' 

Chaghatai, the sen of Chin 
the province of Kabul uad* 
on behalf of his son, 

IV. 233; Eaverty. 

‘ Suyiirghatmish’ 

Giizida, II. 134) a: 

IV. 61, Z. 14. The Mewdttis.... 

Jahra.'t- 

The right reading is not easy 

occurs at p- 27 ante, where Bahadur Nahar is 
• ‘ Bmr ’ jtT M. 154, 1. 13), when the fortress _ 

1 h ^ tnken refuse became untenable. P.’s reading here (1. 154, 1. o) is 
tpaithi) which iay indicate that the locality referred to in both places 
i Tiiara is described by Babur asthe original seat of the Mewati 

'' dU is well-known for the strength of the hills surrounding it tPowlett, 
and 1 3 „ Tr 578). can be easily mistaken for 

Gazetteer of_ f ,, Ganges J said to have been crossed at 

but this is, ptobsbiy, su errof te Kanp,l (leut, 2flo, !. 10. 
n 61 I S from foot. The,j loot .!> <• pontim in tie mntmne of 
■ Andwar. 

m “ TT V,,. ” should be pronounced as a vowel. ‘ Indur ’ is mentioned in 
The Wflu o.,,. 7 , Tiiara. Its f^^^ 

the Am as one of he » .mentioned. (Tr. 11. 1S2). “It is now a 

situated ou j State and lies about ten miles east of Tijara. 

ruined town in Aiwa ^ ^ p„ir,nt «arrison.” (Powiett, 1. c. 134-5). 

The fort is f ^ ^ 

of Nhh. (Eaces. 11.100 and 

Sf ^Mu' Kaddu ■ are coutumslious forms of ‘ Jaldi ’ au<i Q^dir . 

T.iiii is called Jalal Khan at 66, 67 infra. ^ 

«7 fl? r 11 from fool. The forces of IbraBm SharM have aUaeJeed 
IV. 63, 1. 11 ofBUMnu. _ 

-.g- or oy ^ iu the B. I. Text. (207, 1. Q). K (L 16o, L o 

A tf t' a (140 1 9) read Budauni’s spelling is Oy M'. ( • 

and the T. A.T140, L J . Bhuingaon,’ now m Mam- 

=Tr. 386), which shows that the pia ^ at the aunetion 

purl distriot, Bi“«» Mu,addam (*«) »* 

of the Agra and Grand liu ^ ^ page29fl«fo. EaiPartabia 

r:t: "of^thS-t- - -hi" " 

^ BboBgaoE in Constable 28 A ♦ 
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is found at page 82. See note on. 81, 1. 3 f. f. infra. “Ohaman” means 
‘ garden,’ ‘ pleasaunce ’ and Chamanlai, Chamanrai are well-known Hindu 
names. Miyan Chaman is not unusual as a name among Mukamiaadans 
even now. Two Gujarat nobles named ‘ Chaman’ are mentioned byHajji 
Dabir. (Z. W. 100, 480). 

IV. 68, 1. 11 from foot. Bent Tusuf Bariib and Rai Eansk Bhatti. 

‘Sarub’ seems to be an error for ‘Sarwar’. On page llinfra, hsis 
called Malik Yusuf-i'Sarwaru-l-MuUr, which indicates that ‘Sarwar’ and 
not ‘ Sarub ’ is the true reading. Yusuf was the son of Sarwaru-l-Mulk. B. 
also reads Yusuf-i-Sarwar, (I. 294=Tr. 388) and Yusuf-i-Sarwaru-l-Mulk. 
(296, 297 = 390, 391). See also 76 infra. But the form vJj- occurs 
repeatedly in the best Manuscript of the T, M. (183, 1. 14 ; 225, 1. 3 ; 226, 1. 8), 
and it is possible that he was a Hindu convert whose original name was 
Swarwp and he is styled Malik Barup Sarwara-l-Muik at Ibid. 226, 1. 12. 

Rai ‘ Hansu ’ is called ‘ Himti ’ at 40 ante. If ‘ Hansu ’ is the real name, 
it may be a short form of ‘ Hansraj He was the son of Khulchain or 
Dulchain Bhatti. The name is again written ‘Hansu’ at 71 infra. B. also 
calls him ‘ Hansh’. (I. 294=Tr. 388). 

IV. 69, 1 . 15. PulM had said to himself. 

What the Text says is ly* lt:’, ^ (216, 1. 5). F.’s 

words are f ^ (1. 167,1. 1), “ Theslave Fulad sent a message ”, 

which must be correct, as Ms object was to make his demands and 
conditions known to the Sultan, through ‘Imadu-l-MuIk. He could have 
gained nothing by saying what he wanted only to himself. Mubarak Shi,h 
then sent a message to Fulad with ‘Imadu-l-Mulk. (B.I. 294=Tr. I. .388). 
IV. 70, 1 . 14. Passing through Jalandhar, he went to Lahore. There 
Malik Bikandar paid him the money which he paid to 
him annually and sent him away. From thence. Shaikh 
''AH proceeded to Talwdra. 

This paragraph has been translated by Dowson from the abstract or 
summary in the T. A., as his own Ms. had lost a page here. But the original 
text in the T. M. is much fuller and may be rendered thus : 

“ He then crossed the Sutlej near Tirhara, made the inhabitants of the 
tract from Jalandhar to Jar an and Manjahur his captives and returned 
along the hanks of the Biyah. He then crossed the Biyah in the month of 
Rajah and marched towards Lahore. There Maliku-sh-Sharq Sikandar, its 
Amir, offered him the customary annual tribute and turned him back. 
Thence, passing through Kasur, he encamped at Talwarah opposite 
Hipalpur, the renowned city." (Text, 215, 1. 3). 

PLere Manjahur is most probably an error for or Maehhiir 

or Maehhiwar, i. e. Machhiwara on the Sutlej, about 22 miles east of 
Ludhiana. ‘ Jaran and Manjhur ’ are mentioned by Amir Ehusrau as well 
as Barani, in connection with one of the Mughal invasions and this 
reference to them by Yahya is of interest, as it is, helpful in the solution 
of a difficult question. See my note on III. 71, 1 9. 
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I¥. 70, 1. 21. SMihh 'AH crossed the Bavi at KMBbpur, 

But (Text. 219,1.1), and Kliutpur also in B. (L295=Tr. 
389). It 5s the ‘Kliatpiir’ of the Am. It was the chief place of one of the 
northernmost maJials of the Multan Suba and in the Bari (Biyah-Savi) Duab. 
(Tr. II. 329-30). [Sir] Edward Maclagan says that ‘ Khatpilr'is now 'an in- 
significant village, a few' miles west of Sara! Sidhii, through which, the 'Ei vi 
now runs. It is known as Khatpur-Sandha from the Jat txube of Saiidhas* 
(Abiil FazFs Account of the Multan SarMr In J. A. S. B. LXX, (1901), 
p, 5). Sarai Sidha is shown in Constable, PL 24, B b. 

IV. 70, I 7 from foot And laying all toasie along the hanks of the 

Jhilcmi, lohich is well-known as the Jinab 
{Ohinab), advanced towards MtiUan. 

Buell is notes Dowson, “ the extraordinary statement of the text and 
Firishta copies it.^’ Eaverty remarks that there is nothing ‘ extraordinary ^ 
or erroneous in the statement. Yahyi means the tmited Jhelarn and 
Chinab, which isrightly called Chiaab below" its confluence with the Jhelain 
and after their union. (Mihran of Sind, 367 Note). The I. G. also explicitly 
states that the two rivers after their union “flow under the name of the 
Ohenab ” (XL 189) . 

IV. 70, h 29. Sultan Shah met Ms enemy tmexpectedhj and was hilled. 

The T. A. (142, 1. 7 1 f.) andB. (I. 295--=!. 339) also say It-, but 

F. (1. 167, 1. 19) has He says Sultan Shah Lodi was defeated, not 

killed, though many of his men lost their lives, and others saved themselves 
only by flight. As there was a lacma here in Dowson 's Manuscript of the 
T. M., he has translated this passage also, as it is reproduced in theT.A, The 
discrepancy is due to F. having read instead of In'the B. 1. Text 
of the T. M.j Siilaiman [variant Sultan] Shah Lody is explicitly said to have 
. been killed. cAii o fj jf (219, L, 6). Sultan Shah Lodi had 

the title of Islam Khan (p. 64 supra) but at pp. 71, 75 and 77 infra, 
(Text. 220, 221, 226, 229), this author repeatedly speaks of Islam Khan or 
Islam Khan Lodi having been subsequently sent, on different military 
expeditions. If this is correct, this Islam Khan Lodi must be another 
person on whom the title had been conferred after the death of Sultan 
Shah. Sir W. Haig says Islam Khan was killed. (O.H. L III. 217). 

IV. 71, L 1. The Shaikh [^AU] occupied Khairiihad near Multan. 

So in the T. A. (142, L 6 f.l), and F. (I. 167, 1. 11 f. f.), but it is called 
‘Khiisruabad’ in the B, L Text, (219,1. 3 if.) and this is the reading in B. 
also. (L 295, Tr.I. 389).- As neither ^Khairabad’ and ‘ KImsruabad ca,n be 
traced in modern maps, it may be worth noting that Ibn Batuta tells us in 
the narrative of his journey from Sind to Dehli, that on the way from 
Uech to Multan, he crossed the river of Khusriiabad at a distance of ten 
miles (by which he probably mcxm Kos), from the latter. (Defremery, III. 
117). F. puts ‘Khairabad^ at three Manzils or stages [farsakhs f] from 
Multan. 
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IV. 74» 5. Slmikh^Ali retreated towards Bartot 

' So also in Dabir, (917, 1. 21), but ‘ Martot’ in the T. A. (143, 

1. 8f. f.). The place meant, may, perhaps, be Marot or Marwat, now a 
tahsil in Bannu district, N. W. F. Province. It contains the town of Lalcki 
(L Q. XVn. 213). Constable, 24 D a. Lakki-Marwat is now a Railway 

station, 37 miles south-east of Bannu. 

IV. 75, I 10. Sultan marched towards the mountains of Meicat 

and arrived at the town of Tcioru. 

Taoru was a Medial in the Sarhdr of Eewari, Siiba Agra, and the 
pargana town had a brick fort. (.4m, Tr. II. 293). It is now a 
in Nuh tahsil, Gurgaon district, Punjab, and is shown m Constable, Pi. 27 
0 a. It is situated about twenty miles east of Rewari on a high plateau 
which is separated from the low-lying tract round Nuh by a low range of 

hills. (L G. XIX. 231). _ , A.. 

IV. 76, h 4. Shaikh' AU marching qmckly from Shor...... ana ^ after 

malcing prisoners many of the men of Sahaniwal, 

went m to Lahore. 

This Sahaniwal may he Sahlwal, the old name of the modern town 
of Montgomery which was founded in 1865 and lies between the Ravi 

and the Sutlej. (I. G. XVII. 419). . . m 

IV 78 1. 16. The sons of Kdngu and Kajwt Khatrt, m, 

' “ Kaju ” in the B. I. Test (232, 1. 10) and the T. A. {Uo 1. 1). The 
real names of these miscreants were, probably, and Ganga and 

Guiar ‘Kaiwi’ or ‘Kajd’mustbeduetothe re’ having been misread a 

‘ wav.’’ ‘ Guitar’ is a very common personal name among Hindus m these 
parts and has been adopted also by Musalmans. It was 
by a son of Qutbu-d-din Muhammad khan Itka in tho ‘ ’ 

fRIochmann in Tr. I. 468) and also by the Oommander-m-Chief of the 
dIm iaL/nJ. (IMrf. 399, TarW-Omi. 511-512 ,nM. 

See also my note on Vol. III. 369, 1.5. n - . £37 a- iiath 

IV 79 I 11 S'riday, the 9th Bajab 837 H. {IBti 

’ January 1434), the Sultan reached Mtibarak- 

abad* 

The week-day works out correctly. The Julian correspondence was 
FrJy, 19th FOi^mry, 1434 A. 0. (not 19th January 1434, as is stated 

above bv Dowson). 19th January 1434 A. 0. was a Tuesday. 

IV. 5. He [MuharaJeshah] reigned thirteen years, three months 

and sixteen days. , Tn /t ica 

So also in the T. A. (145, 1. 17), B. (I 299. Tr. 394), and P. (1. 169. 

1 14 f f ), but the arithmetic is demonstrably faulty. Mubarak 

the throne, as Yaljya (53 «nfe) and 

IiiTTiidi L 824 H. He was assassinated on 9th Eajafa 937 H. He d 

therefore,* for thirteen years (lunar), one month and tw^ty days. 

IV 81 I 3 from foot, Ahar Utyan holdef or 

-L’ad’* Miyan Chaman, holder of BadiW as at ® mfr«. The name of 

ea 
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the individual has been inadvertently omitted. See B. (1. 301— Tr. 396), and 
T. A. (146, 1. 9). The name is wrongly spelt as Jlman at 64 ante and 84, 1. 5 
infra. Malik Allahdad Kala [not Kaka] was Amir of Sambhal Ahar. 
He was the uncle of Sultan Buhliil Lody. ‘Ahar Miyan ’ is a misprint. 

IV- 82, 1. 6 from foot He crossed [the Ganges] at the ford of Klcha. 

The words in brackets are an unauthorized interpolation and are also 
misleading. On p. 41 ante, and also a few lines higher up on this very 
page, Kleha is described as a ford on the Jumna. (1.8). No place could be 
a ford on two rivers at the same time, unless it was situated at the point 
of their junction. In Ni'amutnlla, the name is spelt as ‘ Kanjh ’, but he also 
makes it a ferry on the Jumna. (E. D. V. 87). B. repeatedly states that 
Kieha was a ford on the Jumna and at no great distance from Dehli. (1. 
276, 801 and 309=Tr. 364, 396 and 406). 

IV. 86, 7. 14. At length, in the tjear 849 H, Sultan Muhammad Shah 

died after a reign of ten years and some months. 

Dowson says in a footnote that the T. A. gives 844 H., B. 847 H., P. 849 
H. and that the correct date is the last. These discrepancies in the manu- 
scripts are due to the bewildering similarity between ^.jl, and in 
the Semitic script. For another example, see my note on III. 690,1. 15. 
The numismatic evidence is clearly in favour of 849 H. Muhammad 
Shah’s billon and copper coins of every year from 837 to 849 are known. 
(Num. Supp. No. XXXV to J. A. S. B. 1921, Art. 228). Thomas (0. P. K. 
D. 336 note) was in favour of 847 H., but coins discovered after he wrote 
prove that 847 is two years too early. See also Mr. Nelson Wright’s 0. M. 
S. D., pp. 236, 241. Mubarakshah really reigned for ticelve years. 

IV. 87, 1. 13. He made one of his wife’s brothers governor of the capi- 
tal and to the other he gave the title of Amir, 

Dowson has translated this from the T. A., but the lithographed text of 
that work (14S, 1. 7 f. f.), B. (1. 305=Tr. 4:31) and P. (I. 172, L 15) all 
concur in stating that the other brother-in-law was made Amlr-i-Kiii, 
Prefect of the Streets, Police Chief, lit. Superintendent of the Highways. 
There was an ofSeer called Amlr-i Kui in Ahmadabad also under the 
Gujarat Sultans. (Mirdt-i-Sikandari, Text, 79, 1. 2; Tr. Bayley, 166; Tr. 
Pazlulla, 44). The phrase is there explained as ‘ Kotwal ’ or ‘ Police 
Magistrate.’ B. (I. 305) follows, as usual, the T. A. and Banking renders 
‘Mir-i-Kui’ as ‘ Superintendent of the Boads’. (Tr. I. 401). Hajji Dabir 
states that one of them was made Amir or Governor of the City and the 
other of the Environs [•’G-]. (Z. W. 920, 1. 24). 

IV. 89, 7. 2. ^ 

This enigmatic and fanciful title, signifying ‘ The Rising of the Two 
Auspicious Luminaries ’ is derived from the fact that the work chronicles 
the events “from the date of the birth of the last great Mongol ruler of 
Persia to the year [1469 A. C.-=873 H.] of the death of his namesake, the 
great grandson of Taimiir.” Botli of them bore the name, Abu S'aid, and 
they are the two S'adain alluded to. ‘Abdur Razzaq notes also ‘ the 
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hat the last great Mongol ruler of Persia died in the 
Taimur, the founder of the next great Tatar empire 
i, L.H.P. HI. 429-80). The f ull title, how- 
A*Jl It was choseuj •perhaps, because the words 
which the work was first taken in 
10 +B0 + 6 +1+30 + 40+3 +40 +70+ 
in the body of the 
One of the 
; that “the first volume 
while the second is said 
sre can be little doubt that 
aread over several years 
that it was begun several years earlier in 866 

the chronogramraatical title. 

Jt [‘Abdur Bazsaq’s account of Timur's invasion 
of India] proves to be a reproduction ot 
Timur's own narrative. 

his faith on the authenticity of the Malmpt-i 
,this as an argument in support of that view, 
lively negatived by what ‘Abdur Razzaq himselt 
source of his summary of the world-conqueror s 
erenee whatever to any Autobiography composed 
”, and in two passages, which have been cited by 
that he has derived all the facts of Timur s hmtory 

Nhamu-d-dm-i-Srami, “ and speaks of him^ as 

/Pp.rsiaii Catalogue, L 172; see also 


curious eoiac 
very year in 

was born, vis. 1336 A.O. (Browne, 

ever, is (_ •- 

form a chronogram for 865, the year in 
hand. (40 + 9 +30 + 70+1+30 + 60+70 +4 + 

1+30 + 2+ 8 + 200 + 10 + 50=865 H.). Dr. Rieu states that 
work 872 and 875 H ” are incidentally mentioned. (1. 18-). 
copies in the Bodleian has a subscription statin; 
was completed in 871 ” (Ethe, Catalogue, I. 91), 
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i.e. in or about 834-5 H. (1431 A. 0.), Saltan Ibrahim appears to Have 
again invaded Bengal, when Shamsu-d-din Ahmad, the son of Jalaln-d- 
din, was on the throne and it was Shamsu-d-din who preferred the com- 
plaint to Shalirukh of which ‘Abdur Eazzaq speaks here. Shamsu-d-din^is 
said to have reigned from 834 to 850 A.H. (1430-1446 A. C.). (Eiyas, 
Tr. 118 note). 

IV. 100, 1 . 1 from foot The hlaclis of this country go about with nearly 

nahed bodies, tcearing only langots. 

This is perhaps the earliest example of the use of this familiar verna- 
cular word by a Persian writer. The scanty clothing and semi-nude con- 
dition of the poorer classes in India has been remarked by many travellers 
from foreign parts. Alberuni writes thus of the Hindus of his day: 
“ They wear turbans for trousers. Those who want little dress are content 
to dress in a rag of two fingers' breadth which they bind on their loins with 
two cords”. (1. 180). Ibn BatujDa calls it a scrap of stuff tied by a string 
round the waist”. (E. D. HI. 619). Babur not only describes the ‘ rag 
but calls it by its Indian name. " Peasants and people of low standing ”, 
he states, “ go about naked. They tie on a thing called a decency 

clout which hangs two spans below the navel. From the tie of this pendant 
decency clout, another clout is passed between the thighs and made fast 
behind.” (B. N. Tr. 519). Tavernier observes that “ in India the peasants 
have for their sole garment a scrap of cloth to cover those parts which 
natural modesty requires to be concealed.” (Travels, Tr. Ball, 1.391). 
Varthema (Tr. Badger. 113-4) and Nikitin (Major, India in the Fifteenth 
Century, Oh. III. 8-9, p. 9). had noted the fact long before Tavernier. 

IV. 103, 1. 3. It is said that the King of Bijanagar has 300 seaports 
every one of which w equal to Kalikof. 

A palpable exaggeration. But ‘Abdur Eazzaq is merely repeating the 
random gossip he had heard in Vijayanagar. Southern India has a very 
long coastline and is dotted with several ports. The Kingdom of Vijaya- 
nagar stretched far and wide and Devaraya II. is styled, not without 
justice, Dakshina Samudradhipati, Lord of the Southern Sea, in two 
contemporary inscriptions dated in Shafca 1362 and 1368=1440 and 1116 
A. 0, (Ind. Ant. LVII. 1928, pp. 78-79). But Calicut has possessed, for 
ages, the reputation of being one of the greatest, safest and wealthiest 
harbours in India or perhaps the world. Many of the so-called ‘ ports ' on 
the coast were only roadsteads and it is impossible to accept the state- 
ment that every one of the 300 ‘ seaports ’ was equal in safety, extent and 
prosperity to the world-famed haven of Calicut. India has many ‘ ports,’ 
but very few really good harbours. 

IV. 103, 1. 25. At the distance of three parasangs from Mangalur, 
he saw a temple which has not its like on the earth. 
The whole is made of molten brass. 

■ This must be meant for the shrine at Kadiri, about two miles distant 
from Mangalore. It is still the chief seat of the ‘Kanphatia’ (split-eared) 
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Jogis^ who are disciples and followers of'Gl"oraklinatli.(.Hobsott JobsoB^ s*m 
Jogi), The 17th eeatnrj Italian traveller, Pietro della ?aile, who visited it,', 
has left a very long description of it. He states that the inner sanctuary, 
and in former times, the whole enclosure, ' was all covered with plates .of 
brass, and he also describes a great brazen pillar and a huge, brass candle- 
stick of five branches. (Travels, Ed. E. G.rey, 315-348)., There is a, more 
' modern. account in Eastwiek^s Handbook for India, .Pt. I. Madras, 236, ... 
IV. 103, I 23. [J] departed from Kdlikot and passing hy Bandana,..,. . 
arrimd ctt Mangalm\ 

‘Bandana’ is Bandaraina or Pandaraina, the modern Paiidarani or 
Pantalyani, an old: port on the coast of Malabar, which- was situated a. 
little north of Quilandi and opposite to the Sacrifice Rock of modern 
maps, Lat. 11^-26'^ N., Long. E. 'Koilandi or .Quilandi has now 

supplanted it. ,Ibn Batuta says that “the Chinese junks in his day used , 
to pass the winter (i c. the south-west monsoon season) at Faiidaraina,- 
as it afforded an unexceptioiiably safe shelter for .shipping.”. (Defremery, , 
IV* 88). .See - also H. J. Pandarani, .Quilandi is shown in Coiistabie, 
A a, 35. It lies about twenty miles north of Calicut 
IV* 104, L 13. I arrimd at the city of Bidriir, of taUch the house's'., 
were like palaces* In Bidrur there is a temple so -high.:' 
that you can see it at a distance of semral parasangsy 

Do wson’s proposed identification with Bednore will not bear exami** - 
nation. Bednore, also called * Bidarur ’ or ‘ Bidariihalli L e. * Bamboo ■ 
village V was not a place of any note in the days of ‘Abdiir Eazzaq. Its ■ 
importance dates only from about 1640 A. C., when it became the capital 
of the Keiadi Kings of Ikkeri. (L G. XVIII, 236). There is also no 
ancient temple at Bednore answering in any way to this description. 
The reference seems really to be to Belur and to the Chenna Kesava or 
some other great shrine at Belur in Hassan district, Mysore, (g. v, I. G, 
XIIL 64). Dowson notes that Langles reads “ Bey lour ” and Qiiatremere 
“ Belour”. Major also (India, Gh. I. p. 20) has “ Belour ” and there can be- 
little doubt that ‘ Beliir - is the place intended. 

IV* 10S,- Z. 17. Account of the city of Blj mag ar and its seven stir-- 
rounding fortip cations, 

“ Surrounding ” does not express the author’s meaning. The words 
used in the original Persian text are ‘Abdiir Eazzaq means 

that ‘‘ the fortifications or walls were comprised one within the other,” 
Elsewhere, he states that the city had ‘ seven fortified walls one within 
the other.’ (p. 106 infra). At p.l09 also, he observes that the elephant- 
stables were situated “ between the first and second enceinte of the citj 
Nicolo Conti who paid a visit to Vijayanagar about 1420-1440 A. 0* 
writes that the circumference of the city was sixty 'miles. {Major, India in 
the Fifteenth Century, II* p; 6). Some Hindu accounts^and local traditions, 
also reckon its superficial area as sixty-four square miles* '* Abdur Razzaq 
himself writes that the distance betii^cen' ''the , Northern, gate the 
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outer fortre® and the Southern, and that also between the Eastern and 
the Western was two statute parasangs, that is, between seven and 
ei#it miles- (p. 107 infra). The existing remains at Hampi bear witness 
to the substantial correctness of his statements. “ The mins of the eity ”, 
says Mr. Longhurst, “ cover some nine square miles, but the fortifications 

and outposts included a far larger area.... The whole site is dotted 

with barren rocky hills and up the sides of these hills and along the low 
ground between them, often in semral Urns, one hshind the other, run the 
fortified enclosing walls of the old city”. (Hampi Buins, pp. 1-3). Mr. 
Sewdl estimates that the fortifications extend from south to north for 
about 12 miles and from west to east for about 10 miles. (A Forgotten 
Empire, 88-90). 

The ancient Hindu standard of town-planning seems to have required 
every first class capital eity or metropolis to possess seven concentric fovti- 
fied eadosures. Bishnupur in Bankura district, the old capital of the 
kingdom of Karpa Suva^a in the 8th century A. 0., is said to have been 
sorsMinded by seven lines of fortifications. (I. Q. YlII. 248). ‘Utbi (S. D. 
IL p. 46) states that when Mahmud invaded Qanauj, he was able to take 
aUi&* seven fortifications, f. e. walls round that populous town, in one 
day. Aadher example of this ancient architectural canon or ideal is found 
in ibe great temple of Srirangam, which “ consists of seven enclosures, 
oa# within the other.” (I. G. XXIIL 103). Ginjior .Jinji also is said to 
h«fe had sevQi forts, (Maasiru-l-Umdra, 11. 96). Kamatapur in Kueh 
Bihnr is also dialed to have been surrounded by several endosuros, one 
wi^fidn the other. (L G. XIF.327). The underlying idea of seven enclosures 
is of very great antiquity. Nineveh had seven walls which are said to 
have symbolised the seven spheres of the Geocentric Planetary System. 
IV. lOS, I, 5 from foot. The army consists of eleven lacs of men. 

These mammoth figures may appear incredible, but similar estimates 
wreloand in several other authors of repute. The Portuguese writer, Paes, 
estinates the strength of the Fijayanagar army at a million fighting men. 
(Sewell, F. E. 279). Nuniz state! that an army of 7,03,000 infantry, 32,600 
cwKilry <md 651 elephants was despatched by the King of Vijayanagar 
against Baiehur. {Ibid, 147, 326-7). Conti declares that the Vijayanagar 
army consisted of a million and upwards. Firishta tells us that Deva Bay 
I invaded the EaiGifir Duab in 801 A. H. (1398 A. 0.), with an army of 
30,000 horse and 900,003 foot. (1,309, 1. 17). Another Vijayanagar king 
if said to have led an army of nearly a million infantry and gunners 
ammt Ahmad ^ah Bahmani in 826 H.=1422 A. 0. (3id. 1. 320, 1. 17). 

Squally staggering figures are given by other travellers and historians 
^ the numerical strength of the forces of their Musalman adversaries, the 
l^bmanls.. Nikitin notes that in 1442 A. C. the Sultan of Gulbarga, who 
attacked the Hindus, had in his train 900,000 foot. 190,000 horse and 575 
(Major, III. 27-8 ; Sewell, 1. e. 1(®). Wassaf asserts that ‘AMu-d- 

Kkalji.maiiitaiitfid an army of 475,000 men (E. D. III. 50) and Barani 


matij‘au-s-s‘aoain IV. 105, 1. 5 from foot. 



IV. 109, 1. 10 from foot, ma-tlau-s-s'adaijt ^l"^ 

tells us that Muhammad Tughlaq raised a force of 370,000 horae for the 
invasion of Khurasan. {Ibid, 241). Mr. Sewell gives it as his opinion that 
“ there can be no reasonable doubt as to the large numbers, tbougj^^^ey 
were not well-armed or well-trained or well-disciplined . {Op. dt. 150). 

IV 105 1 . 10 from foot. Whose Ungdom expended from the borders of 

Sarandip to those of Kulbarga and from 
Bengal to Mallbdr, a space of 1,000 parasangs. 
The Vijayanagar kingdom was extensive, but these figures are, 

doubtedly, inflated. 1,000 parasangs would, at 2 

be eaual to 3 000 miles. ‘Abdur Eazzaq cannot intend to say that the total 
area was only 3 000 or 4,000 square miles. But if he means that either the 

Sh Tr h waa. 0. fta Hngdom 8,000 rfe,. it ^ 

lengin ul sub-continent is about l,yuu 

or popular clap-trap ot no sciemin nortion of the 

even at the zenith of its gteatnees, eompt, sod only hat portion 

Indian peninsula which lies south of the nver Knshna 

’s 'uL to he s® 

Mr. Longhwst, 1 , jyrint and this conDeeture is probably 

represent the rums ot the Koyal Mint...... auu 

correct.” (Hampi Euins, 70). „ min egual to a sixth of a 

IV. 109 , 1 7. Of pure silver, they maM a com eguai w 

•Abdnr ESh 

eorreot. He speak, of thj, Vor^Mw^tog^onlme 

VijayBiagar have (Hnlsch in Ind. Ant. XX. (1891). 

Again, ‘AbdM KaW says 412 )^ Claude BeUon 

but Pyravd de Account of Bast India and 

■;arTmrstaSrf)he£S||ls^^^^ weighed only about 1.1 
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KAji,‘ATT-3-s*ADAm IF. 110, 1. 9 from foot. 

a long oblong building just opposite tHe Zenana Enclosure (Queen^ 
Palace), containing eleven roomy stalls or rooms with lofty domed roofs 
... ..Unfortunately, there is nothing but local tradition in favour of the 
attribution and the absence of any iron rings or bars embedded in the 
floors or walls for the purpose of chaining the animals ” appears to 
largely invalidate the traditional identification. (Longhurst, op. cit. 86). 
A plate showing the massive range of these buildings is given by Mr. 
Sewell, who quotes ‘Abdur Razzaq’s description, but does not .express any 
doubts as to its having been the Hdthi KMna. (P. E, 94). 

IV. 109, last line. The palace elephants are fed on Kichu \,Ki<diri\..... 

Balls of about two mans each. are placed by the 

keepers in the mouths of the animals. 

The Indian Man has varied so greatly from place to place and even 
from time to time in the same place, that it is not always easy to say what 
it stands for. But there can be little doubt that the Man mentioned here 
could not have been equivalent to 40 or 28 or even 25 avoirdupois lbs. No 
Mahawat or keeper could have lifted and thrust into the mouth of even the 
most docile tusker a ball of buttered Khichri of even half the weight. 
Elsewhere, ‘Abdur Bazzaq informs us that while he was at Vijayanagar, he 
was daily supplied with five Maras of rice, one Mara of batter and one 
Man of sugar. (113 infra). As he does not appear to have had a large 
retinue, and does not refer to any followers, this Man also must have 
denoted some unit of low ponderary value. As ‘Abdur Razzaq came from 
Shiraz, his Man must be the Tabriz! which is equivalent to about 61 lbs. 
(Loekyer, An Account of the Trade in India, 1711, p. 230 apud Yule, 
H. J. s. V. Maund). We have here perhaps the earliest example of the occur- 
rence of the Hindi word Khichri in a Persian writer. Jauhar calls it by 
the hybrid name Ddl-Khushka.iStewm’s Tr. Reprint. 108). 
rv. 110, l. B fto.n foot. They tell the following story of an elephant 

that fled from Ms bondage, etc. 

This traveller's tale extolling the sagacity and wariness of elephants 
who have been trapped and afterwards escaped from captivity is found 
also in at least two European authors of later date. These people [the 
elephant hunters in Mysore] told ns,” writes Tavernier, “ an astonishing 
thing which is wonderful, if one can only believe it. It is that if elephants 
have once been caught and have escaped, if driven into the woods, are 
always on their guard and tear off a large branch of a tree with their 
trunks, with which they go along, sounding everywhere before putting 
down their feet, to see if there are any holes, so as not to be caught a 
second time. It was this which made the hunters despair of being able to 
recapture the three elephants which had escaped from them.” (Travels, 
Tr. Ball, I. 274-5). Manucei tells the same tale, but perhaps he got it, like 
several others of his yarns, at second hand from the Frenchman. (Storia, 

I * 7 ). A.bnl Fazl also relates two anecdotes of the canning devices 
^PW®dJiy soma of these pachyderms for securing the release of ■ thdr 


IV. 114, 1. 14 from foot. ma;il*au-s-s*adain 
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captured young ones. (Mn, Tr. 1. 123). Mas'Mi repeats a curious story of the 
pudicity and humanity of an elephant belonging to the King of Mansura. 
(Sprenger, I. 387). The well-known story of the elephant and the tailor 
also seems to be of Indian origin. It is found in the Jawami'au-l-HiMyat 
of ‘Awfi, who says that he had heard it from a friend who had practised 
the physician’s art in Nahrwala, (Nizamu-d-dln, J. H. p. 253). 

IV. 110, last line. One of the Iceepers mounted a tree under which the 

elephant was likely to go and threw himself 

down on the hack of the animal. 

This extremely hazardous trick or method of mastering these huge 
beasts is mentioned by Shams-i-Siraj in his account of Piruz Shah 
Tughlaq’s elephant-hunt in Jajnagar. (T. F, Text, 169= E. D. III. 314), 
The Emperor Jahangir also has left it on record that his intrepid father 
Akbar had often controlled and tamed in this way “Mast elephants, which 
had, in their fits of rage, killed even their keepers. He would place him- 
self on a wall or tree near which a mad elephant was passing and throw 
himself on its back and thus, by mere mounting, bring it under control 
and tame it. This was repeatedly seen.” (T, J. Tr. 1. 38; Text, 18, 1. 3). 
IV. Ill, 1. 9 from foot. The policemen’s pay is derived from the 

proceeds of the brothels. 

This was one of the most notable features of the “Ancient Hindu 
Polity ” and is distinctly mentioned in all the Sanskrit works on Bdjniti. 
(Kautilya, Arthashastra, Bk. II. xxvii; Tr. Shastri, 153-5). It is referred 
to by Alberuni also (India, Tr. Sachau, II. 157), and Wassaf. (E.D. III. 33). 
The old Sooldi Basar or ‘ Dancing Girls’ Street’ of Vi jayanagar is still 
pointed out at Hampi to visitors by the guides. (Longhurst, 110). Tavernier 
(Tr. Ball, 1. 157-8), and Thevenot (Travels, Tr. 1687, Part III. 97) have left 
graphic descriptions of the system of licensed prostitution which was 
maintained for revenue purposes by the Qutb Shlhi Sultans of Golkonda. 
IV. 112, 1. 3 from foot. Interview with the King of Bijdnagar. 

The King whom ‘Abdur Razzaq saw was Devaraya II, the son of 
Vijayarai or Bukka, and the greatest emperor of the First Dynasty, He 
reigned for about twenty-five years from Sbaka 1342 to 1368 (1420 to 
1446 A.O.). His greatest minister and general was Lakkanna Daniandyaka, 
who conquered Ceylon and invaded Gulbarga. ‘Abdur Bazzaq states that 
Devaraya encouraged Arab merchants to bring good horses and paid 
handsomely for them. This is home out by a contemporary inscription 
from which it appears that Devaraya had a cavalry force of ten thousand 
Muslims, mounted on Turkish horses, and He seems even to have erected a 
mosque for them in Hampi. (Ind. Ant. 19^, pp. 77-Bl). 

IV. 114, 1. 14 from foot Delicacy forbids me i& expatiate m Us 

invigorating <md aphrodisiac virtues. • 

This statement about the aphrodidac of the humble 

betel-leaf may sound strange in modem it is affirmed as an 

mu doubted phamiacologiea} fact by awwwdo old Arab travellers. 



matl'ac-s-s^adain 1Y. 116, last line & footnote. 


e-ff. Mas'Mi, (Prairies, II. 84) anS Alberuni. (Tr. II. 162). Ibn Batuta 

also states that it sweetens the breath, helps the digestion, elevates the 

spirits and stimulates to venery. (Tr. Lee, 59). Sir T. Eoa assures us that 
“it accords rheume, cools the Head and strengthens the teeth, and is all 
their phisieke”. (Journal, Bd. Foster, 1. 19). 

IV. 116, last line and footnote. The persm who had hr might the 

invitation of coagulated milk was 

also put to death. 

The words in the text are '■’jjT Dowson under- 

stands the phrase to indicate that “ it was customary among the Hindus of 
Vijayanagar to send coagulated milk with the invitation.” But the words 
used by ‘Abdur Eazzaq do not lend themselves to any such inference or 
implication and the expression > is nothing more than a Persian 

idiom, a fam de purler, originating in the usages of the Tatar conquerors 
of that country. Curdled milk was the staple food of those nomads and when 
a Tatar or Mongol was ‘invited to dinner,” he was invited to a feast of 
^ Jaghrat ’ or curdled milk. Just as the Englishman ‘ on hospitable thoughts 
intent asks a friend to come over some day and ‘ cut mutton ’ with him, the 
Mongol giving an entertainment spoke of it as a friendly summons* "to 
drink a bowl of Jaghrat.” In the Court ceremonial of the Uzbeg princes. 
Dr. Barthold tells us, “ the drinking ol Qumis (soured milk) was treated as 
an important affair; it is described minutely, how it has to be poured from 
skins, how the cups are to be taken, who are to take the first cups who the 
other cups, etc.” (Houtsma, E. I. s. v. II. 1116). An invitation to drink this 
Qumis or Jaghrat, “ soured milk ”, was, in fact, an invitation to a 
banquet. Mr, Major translates the sentence thus: “ The man who had brought 
the letters of invitation was put to the last degree of torture ”. (1. 35), In 
this connection, it may be worth while to note that the contemporary author 
of the IntikhaU-J ahdnglr 8hdhi, (E. D. VI. 449) says that the Emperor 
used to give feasts every Friday to about one thousand destitute Muham- 
madans and that he always ordered curds to be given to them while they 
were eating their dinner.” Compare also the old English word ‘junkets’ 
and the secondary or derivative use of ‘ junketting ’ in the sense of ‘ enter- 
tainment, picnic, feasting ’. 

IQere is no reference to this assassination plot in the inscriptions of 
thb Vijayanagar dynasty, but the Portuguese Femao Nuniz tells a story 
which bears a striking resemblance to it in many particulars. Only, he 
relates it, not of Deva Eaya II, but of his son and successor. “A nephew 
whom_ he had brought up in his house like a son ” invited the king and all 
the principal nobles to his wedding-feast, had all the ministers and captains 
murdered just m the same way, in separate rooms by assassins, whose 
task was made easy because “it is the custom there to place the food on 
toe table and there is no one present except those who are going to eat.” 

conspirator then went to the king himself with a present, wounded 
hp» in several; places with a poisoned dagger, but the king freed himself 
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at last from his assailant, despatched him with a sword and came out of 
the palace, holding his nephew’s head in his hand. “ Dreadful punishments 
were inflicted on the traitor’s accomplices, but the king himself died of 
his wounds, six months later (Sewell, F. E. 303-4). Though some of the 
details here are diffiei’ent, it is, as Mr. Sewell says, substantially the same 
story and ‘Abdur Razziij’s version may be even “the more reliable, 
because he was a contemporary witness.” (J6ecL 72). 

IV. 117, 1.7. The celebration of the Mahanawi [at the full mom of 
Bajab]. 

Alberuni thus describes this festival: “ On the eighth of Ashvayuja. 
when the Moon stands in her 19th station, Miila, begins the festival of the 
Mahanavmi, the wife of Mahadeva, when they offer the first fruits of 
sugar and all other things to her image, which is called Bbagwati. They 
also give much alms before it and kill kids (Tr. Sachau, II. 179-80). 
Nicolo Oonti who visited Vijayanagar about 1420-40 A. 0. speaks of the 
people celebrating certain feasts which correspond to the Dipavali, HoU 
and the Dashahra. The last of these three is identical with the Makanavmi. 
(Major, n. 28-9). Nuniz who wrote about 1530-1542 A. C. states that the 
Mahanavmi was celebrated in September, “ when for nine days they make 
great feast ” and he gives a long description of the ceremonies. (Sewell, F. 
E. 376-8) . Paes also states that he witnessed it from 12th September in 1520, 
A. C. (16. 263). The Tibba or platform from which the kings watched the 
festival is still pointed out by the guides to visitors. It faces “ the wonder- 
ful expanse of ground” of which ‘Abdur Razzaq speaks onl. 5 f. f. 

The Hijri date given by ‘Abdur Eazzaq for the celebration of the 
festival appears to be wrong. The 1st of Eajab 847 A. H. corresponded 
to 25th October 1443, while the 1st of Ashwina in that year synchronised 
with the 24th of September and 1st Kartika was 24th October. If the 
festival described by him was the Mahanavmi, Eajab must be an error for 
the preceding month, Jumadi II. If the month was Eajab, the festival 
must be that of the Diwali or New Year. (See Sewell, loc. cit. 93). 

IV. 117, 1. 5 from foot. The full moon of Eajab {September, 1446). 

The Julian correspondence given by Dowson in the parenthesis is 
not correct. The Hijri year must have been 847. ‘Abdur Eazzaq tells us 
that he left Persia in 845 H. He was in Kirman on the 18th of Eajab of that 
year (p. 95 ante), at Quriat in Muharram 846 (p. 97), and in Kalikot 
from Jumadi II. to the middle of ,2i-I-hijja (p. 102). He reached Vijaya- 
nagar at the close of ^i-hijja, 846 (p. 105). He was there on the 1st of 
Muharram 847 (1st May, 1443 A. 0.). The first day of Eajab 847 H. cor- 
responded to 26th October, 1443 A. 0. and the full moon of E^'ab must 
have been therefore observed on or about the 6th of November, 1443, not in 
September 1446 A. C. In this connection, attention may be drawn to 
Dowson’s note on p. 122 infra, where it is said that the expedition to 
Q-ulbarga, which is described a few lines Totfer down, is recorded by 
Firishta in the ann als of 847 A.H. Tf.Il. 403). Later on, Dowson 
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himself states that Ramazaa 847 correspoaded to January 1444 and 1 st 
Muharram 848 to April [ 26 th] 1444. (pp, 124 and 125 
IV. 122, 1. 4. Th$ King had appointed as a temporary substitute of 
the Brahman Danaik a person named Hambah Nurif, 
who considered Mmself equal to the Wazir. 

Major {he. cit. 1. p. 41) reads ‘ Moxeh-pezir ’ which is not a whit less 
cryptic or oniateiligible than ‘Hambah Nurir’. I suggest that what is 
intended is the Malayalam Natrhyadiri or Namhiyattiri, which meaBtS 
“ a general or prince (Logan, Malabar, 1 . 121 ). ‘Abdur Eazzaq speaks as 
if it was the personal name of the Danaik’s deputy. It was in reality, only 
the designation of his office, a general epithet or title. It may be as well to 
say that this word is entirely distinct from Nambudiri or Namburi, a 
Malabar Brahmin. (Hobson Jobson, s. v. Nambeadarim and NambooreeX, 
‘ Danaik’ is the Canarese form of the Sanskrit Dandanayaka. 

IV. 123, Z. 3. Path Khan, one of the descendants of Sulthn Firosshah 

also sent a Deputy. 

This Path Khan must be the person mentioned by the author of the 
Tdrim-i-MubdrakshaU (Text, 208, 1. J 6 ; 220, 1. 11=E. D. IV. 64 and 71) as 
the Khan-i-'Azara Bath Khan, son of Sultan Muzaffar [the First] of Guja> 
rat. He was not ‘ a descendant’ of Firuzshah Tughlaq himself, but of one of 
that Sultan’s nobles. The error is excusable in a casual sojourner like 
Abdur Hazzaq. The original title of Sultan Muzaffar I was Zafarbhan, and 
he was the son of Waj'jhu-l-Mulk, who is said to have been originally a 
Hindu named Saharan or Sadharan, whose sister had, under romantic 
circumstances, become a wife of Firuz. {Mirat-i-Sikandari, Bombay 
Lithograph, 1831, p. 7, 1 , 5; Bayley’s Tr.p. 67; Tr. Fazlulla, 1-3). 

IV. 124, I, 17. We arrived on the 1st Bamazan Uanuaw 1d44S 
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written in the eharacter, entitled about which Stewart 

says that the eabalistieal tables and diagrams in it are supposed to have 
been originally constructed by ‘Ali and are believed to prognosticate all 
important events in the history of the world and especially of Islam. 
(Catalogue of Tippoo Sultan’s Library, p. 104. See also Macdonald’s art. 
oh Djafr in Houtsma, E. I., I. 994-5). Budauni speaks of a Sayyid Mirak 
Ispahani having attempted to give a demonstration of his skill in this art 
by foretelling the defeat and death of Daud Kararani in 983 A. H. In a 
caustic note on the subject, he cites with approval the poet Jami’s satirical 
verses on this pseudo-science and gives it as his own opinion that it is 
naught else than forgery and fabrication and that ‘any one who has a 
little thinking power can invent the like of it.’ (II. 177=Lowe. Tr. 180; 
see also 'y. A. Text. 317,1. lOjB.D. V. 376). Elsewhere, Budauni mentions 
another professor of this system of sortilege, named Khwaja Maulana 
Shirazi. (Text, II. 287). Lowe (Tr. 11.295) has not understood the meaning 
correctly, as he describes this person as ‘the heretic of .7 a/i-ddn’, as if 
‘ Jafrdan ’ was the name of the place he came from or belonged to. It 
really signifies “ the heretic who was proficient in the art of Jafr^ 
rV. 126, 1. 1. The vessel afte?- leaving Mashai, arrived at the port of 
KhurfaTcdn. 

Elhur-i-fakan was on the open sea, south of Cape Mussendom 
(Musandam) and not very far from it. It was a thriving town, until 
Albuquerque sacked and burnt it in 1507 A.C. The name is derived from 
the Arabic an estuary or creek. It is shown in the Map appended to 
the second volume of Lord Ourzon’s Persia. (Dames, Tr. of Barbosa, I. 
72-73 Note). Ibn Batuta says Elhor Fakan, Qariyat and Sohar are all 
towns of ‘Oman. (Defremery, 11. 229). 
iV. 135, 1. 12 from foot. Amir Kazl, Nuh bin Mansur. 

‘ Amir Kazi ’ is wrong. The right reading is Amir ‘ Ba.%\ ’ or 
‘ jSiza It was the after-death title of Amir Nuh bin Mansur- i-Samani, 
who came to the throne in 365 H. {Rausaf, J ild, IV. 29, 1. 9 ; Gardezi, Z. A, 
48, 58), He is called Mir Bazi (or Eiza) in a QasMa of ‘Unsuri. (Lucknow 
Lith. of 1922 A. C., p, 55, couplet 3), ‘Utbi calls him Riza Nuhibn Mansur. 
(Tr. Reynolds, 44, 128). The after-death titles of the Samani Amirs are 
meticulously recorded by the historians. Mirkhwand says that Alhmad 
bin Ism‘ail was styled ‘ Sultan-i-Shahid ’, Nasr bin Abmad ‘Amir-i- 
S‘aid’, Mansur bin Nuh, ‘ Amir-i-Sadld ’. (Rausat, IV. 16, 17, 21 ; see also 
Gardezi, Z. A. 22, 25, 47, 48, 68; Raverty, T. Tr. 33, 40, 44; Alfaeruni, 
JtMru-l-Bdqiya, Tr. Saehau, 131), 

IV. 135, 1. 6 from foot. Sultan Mahmud departed from this perishable 

wQrld.,....(M Timrsdap, the 23rd of Baib'1%-1- 
aJthir, A. H. 42i, in the si^p-tMrd pear of 
his age. ' 

There is some diser^aney among the later compflers abqu^ thf date, 
bat 2^ Rab’i II JTisa&ior 22nd he correct, as it is in accord 
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not only witli tlie statements of Alberaai (Tr . . Saetian, II. 2 and 358)j 
Baihaqi (Text, 1142), and Gardezi (Text, 92, L 11) bat also the inscription 
on Mahmnd’s sareophagns at Ghazni. (J. A. S. B. XlL'76-7). Ra¥erty gwes 
(T. N. Tr. 87 note) Mih Rab‘i II. 421 H., on the. authority of the MujmiH- 
FiZstJd and this is followed in the'O.H.I. (III. 26), but it must be wrong. 
PasiVs chronology is, as Dr. Barthold has pointed out, often faulty. (Tur- 
kestan, 251,' Note). The Julian equivalent of 23rd 'Rab‘i II,'421 H., was 
Thursday, 30th April, 1030 A. 0. Sir W. Haig gives 2ist April 1030, but it 
cannot be correct as it was a Tuesday. Pasil/s and Eaverty’s 14th Rab‘i II 
cannot be right as the 14th was not a Thursday, but a Tuesday. 

IV, 136/ L 3. It was a great blemish in his character that he was 
exceedingly covetous, 

E. G. Browne points out (L. H. P. II. 119) that these animadversions 
on Mahmud^s greed for gold and the story of the unjustly accused citizen 
of Nishapur have been copied by Mirkhwand from Ibnu-l«Athir. Browne 
himself goes so far as to say that Malirnud was not a patron of poets at all, 
but a great kidnapper of literary men like Avicenna, Alberuni, Firdausi 
and others, whom he treated in the end scurvily enough.’* But this judg- 
ment or rather denunciation is unduly severe. 

IV. 137, L 17. In the spring^ he\Mas M\ asserrMed a very large army 
and marched towards Khurasan for the purpose of 
expelling the SaljuMs. 

What Mirkhwand really says is that Masud intended to assemble ^ in 
Hindustan, a large army in the ensuing spring and then march towards 
Khurasan for the purpose of exterminating the Seljuqs, who had defeated 
Mm in the preceding year. It was not an accomplished fact, but only a 
part <rf a project or plan of operations. He never assembled the army and 
never marched again to Khurasan. Of. Baihaqi in E. D. II. 149-50, 152. ft 
may be as well to cite Mirkhwand ’s own words : 

3! uV. i ol -4^^ 

iRamat^ Jild^ IV, 53). 

IV. 141, L 6. It [the KhulasatuI-AJchbar] was written by MtrJchond^s 
son^ Khondamlr. 

Dr. Rieu has conclusively shown (Cat. of Pers. Mss. I. 96, III. 1079) 
that Khwandamir was neither the son nor the nephew of Mirkhwand, but 
the son of his daughter. Khwandamir himself explicitly says so in the 
Hdbtbu-s-Siyar^ (Bom. Lith. Jild, HI. Juzv 3,171, 178, 198) and the same 
statement is made by Sam Mirza in the Tuhfah4-Sdmi, and by Amin 
Bazi in the Haft Iqllm, See also Bluqtadir, Bankipur Catalogue, VI. 25. 
IV. 142, h 28. He [Khwandamir] resided at Basht^ a village in Georgia, 

Eieu points out that Basht is not in Georgia, but in ‘ Gharjistan 
(op. cit I. 96; Supplement, 19. See also Houtsma, E. I., II. 899). * Qharjis- 
tan * and * Gurjistan ’ are often confused together. Gharjistan lies on 
the upper course of the Murghab in the vicinity of Ghur. Gurjistan 
is east of the Caspian. Even Baverty confounds the two toponyms 
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(If. N. Tr. Index, p. 189). Eliwandamir died in 942 H. not 941, as Elliot 
says (143 infra). B. I. 343; Tr. 450; H. Beveridge in Houtsma, II. 399. 
IV. 148, 1 . 2. Dasturu-l-Wusra, 

The date of composition is not mentioned in Elliot’s bibliographical 
notice. It is 915 H. and the title itself is a ehronogram, (4 ■(■80+400+6+ 
200+1+30 Q-i-7 +200+1=915). (Rieu, loe. dt. I. 335 ; Muqtadir, VI. 26). 
Elliot observes that there is a later work on the same subject entitled 
IrsTiadu-l-Wiisara, but ‘Awfi says that Sultan Ibrahim Ghaznavi wrote 
for the guidance of his own ministers, a Dasturu-l-Wuzara and he cites it 
as the source of one of his anecdotes. (Nizamu-d-din, J. H. 67-8 , 224). 
Khwandamir had written before this, the Maasiru-l-Muluk, a similar 
work on the institutions, foundations and wise sayings of Kings. It is men- 
tioned a few lines lower down and there is a copy of it in the British Mu- 
seum. (Rieu, Supplement, p. 18). Shams-i-Siraj also in his I arikh-i-Firuz- 
sMM quotes a passage from a Basturu-hWiizara. (Text, 283, last line). 
IV. 151, i. 7. He [Ahnad Mn Hasan Ifaimandi] died in 444 A. H. 

The Bombay Lithograph of the Raitmt (IV. 52) gives the date as 424 
H. which is correct. See also infra 196 and P. (I. 38, 1. 18) where he is said 
to have died in 424 H. Baihaqi gives the exact date as 25th Muharram 
424 H. (Text, 454, 1. 9). The T. A. (11, 1. 4 f. f.) and Budauni (1. 22=1 35), 
following Gardezi (98, last line), give 423 H. In any ease, 444 is uadoubt- 
edly wrong and due most probably to a typographical error. As Mas'ud 
came to the throne only about the middle of 421 H., Ahmad was not his 
Vazir ‘ for a long period ’, bat only for a little more than two years. 

IV. 152, 1 . 19. Abu-l Husain Akbali. 

The copyist has dropped one of the two dots of the third letter of the 
nisia. The correct reading of the sobriquet is ‘Dqaili as in Baihaqi. (E. D 
II. 74). ‘Dqail is explicitly stated by that contemporary chronicler to 
have been the name of Abu-l-Husain’s grandfather. (183, 1. 4 f. f.). ‘Uqail 
was the name of the ancestor of Mnhammad bin Qasim— the conqueror of 
Sind. (Biladuri in E. D. 1. 119 and Ghaehnama in Ibid, 157 ; Ranking, Tr. 
B. 1. 11 note). The anecdote itself is related by Baihaqi in much greater 
detail, though with some variations. (Text, 453). 

IV. 161, I, 9. {8ubuktigm\ ordered that he [Abul Fath Bmti] should be 
appointed professor of the “ belles-lettres 

Ail; ii' I ^ iyj {Hablbu-s-Slyar, Bombay Lith. II. 4, p. 18), “ He 
issued orders for appointing him Head of the Department of Corres- 
pondence.” The ‘ Diwan-i-Insha ’ seems to have been another name for 
the ‘ Diwin-i-Risalat ’ of Baihaqi. (Text, 122; see also B. D, II. 512), The 
chief duty of the head was to write the Sultan’s letters to foreign piineeis, 
provincial governors and other great officials. He also deciphered all 
secret or confidential reports and submitted them to the Sultlm. (Barthold, 
Turkestan; 230; Nazim, M. G. 141). 

IV. 163, 1 . 15 and foot note. 8vdmHigm decfowd Ism' all, who was horn 

of ihe ddttshter e/’AIpft'pha, Ms suceesson. 
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THe lithographed test of the Hcibihu-s-8iijar \iZi^ »^;v(Vol. 

n. Pt. iv., p. 19). Dowson suggests that we should read instead of ‘jt! 
as Subuktigin had married Alptigin’s daughter and not his grand-daughter. 

I woaid propose a less violent emendation' and read or 

L &, grandson on the daughter's side. The phrase is used in this sense in 
the Persian translation of the (Bombay Lith. 204:9 1. - 14) 

and 'also in the Ma&siru'^-U marcL (III. 241, 1. ' 9). Eichardsoii' says 
a daughter’s son and ■ son’s son’. The 
historian Ziau-d-dln Barani 'says of himself that he was . the 
* son of the daughter ’of Sayyid Jalaln-d-d!o of lOthal. (T. P. SoO, 1. 2), The 
TarikhA-Oimda explicitly states that Isiii‘ail was born of the daughter 
of Aiptigln 31- ^ (Text, 393, h 14) and that Subuktigin had 

married Alptigin’s daughter. 1. 12). 

IV. 167, I 11. Hi$ [3iahmM's] age teas . sixty 4hree .years and he 
reigned thirty-one. 

This is copied fimm Hamdulla’s (401,1.13). If 

Subuktigin died in Sh*aban 387 H., and Mahmud in Rab‘i II, 421 H., as 
Khwandamir himself says, there must be some error in the computation. 
The T. A. and f . assert that Mahmud reigned for thirty-five years, which 
is also inaccurate. Dowson makes the ratogui-fiVas^ri say that he died 
after a reign of thirty- six years. (B. D. 270 ; Text,p. 11, 1. 14). But Eaverty 
points out that the reading in the best manuscripts is ‘ thirty-three’. (Tr. 
88). As some time must have elapsed before Mahmud was able to defeat 
and dethrone Ism'all, the length of his reign must have been about thirty- 
three lunar years. ‘Thirty-one’, ‘ thirty-five’ and ‘thirty-six’ are all mis- 
calculations. 

There are three opinions about the date of Mahmud’s birth, MinhaJ 
gives Thursday,, 10th Muharram 361 H. (T. N. Text, 9, 1. 2; Eaverty’s Tr. 
76; E. D. II. 269) in the 7th year of the rule of Biifcltigin. But 
Hamdulla, Mlrkhwand, Khwandamir, Firislita and others say the year was 
357 or 360 H., with the same date and month and week day. The Sultan’s 
age at his death is stated to have been 60 or 63 accordingly. As calculation 
shows that 10th Muharram 361 H, 2ad November 971 A. 0, loas a 
Thursday, the former date is presumably «)rrect. 10th Muharram 357 
H.'==i6th December 967 was a Monday, 10th Muharram 360 H.=13th 
November 970 A. C. was a Sunday. 

IV. 169, L 5. Tahir Mn Enst, and :'Other Amirs -of 8lstdn, 

“ Bust ” is evidently wrong. The reading in the Bombay Lithograph 
is * Zainab ’ (II. Pt. iv., p.21, 1.2) and this is found also in Reynolds’ trans- 
lation of Jorbadhaqani. (p, 2S5). Dr. Nazhn, following ‘Utbi (Dehli Lith. 
194, 1. 3 1 f.), calls him ‘ Yazid ’ (M. G. 68), but and bear a close 
superficial resemblance to each other in the Semitic script, if the diacri- 
tical points are carelessly marked or transposed and rh3 seems to be the 
correct lection, can hardly be mistaken as in Persian writing. 
iy> 4.. In the Bauzatu-srSafd it is written. 


IV. 177, 1. 14. 
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But MirkHwand has borro^sred the entire passage, which his grandson 
quotes, almost word for word from the T arjuma-i-Yanuni or the Persian 
paraphrase of ‘Utbi’s History made by .Turbadhaqani. A comparison of 
Reynolds’ translation of the latter (pp. 315-6) with Elliot’s version will 
prove this beyond a shadow of doubt. 

IV. 171, 1. 14. ilali Khan then craved help from the King of Klmtan 
Kadr Khan. 

The title of this potentate is somewhat uncertain, ‘utbi, Gardezi 
(Z. A. 82, 1. 13) and Baihaqi (E. D. II. 92) all write Qadr Khan, but 
Mustauii speaks of him as Qaidu Khan. (rar. Guslda, 396, 1. 2 f. f.). Dr. 
Barthold says that the correct pronunciation is ‘ Qadir Khan ’ and that it 
signifies in Turki ‘most despotic among kings (Turkestan, 273 note). 
The Khan’s Musalman name appears to have been Yusuf. 

IV. 173, last line. The wealth obtained [from Bhtnmagar]eonsi.^ed of 
10,100 mans of gold and silver utensils. 

The Bombay Lithograph of the H. S. has j 

Seventy thousand dirhams and 
seven hundred thousand 3Ians of gold and silver vessels.” 

‘Utbi says: ‘ The stamped coin amounted to seventy thousand 
thousand royal dirhams and the gold and silver ingots amounted to 
seven hundred thousand four hundred mans in weight”. (E.D.IL 35). 
F. has “ seven hundred thousand dinars of gold and seven hundred mans 
of gold and silver”. (1.27,1.1). This shows how the original statement 
of ‘Utbi has been mutilated and distorted by the copyists. 

IV. 177, i. 1. After the death of Alu ‘AH, Ms brother Alamiin Un 
Mmnun succeeded. 

The correct name of this ruler was Abul ‘Abbas Mamun. (Laihaqi, 
Text, 837, S38 ; T. A. 7,1. 8; F.L 29, 1. 1). Mamun Un Muhammad Un ‘Ali 
conquered Khwarizm about 385 H. and was succeeded, on his assassination 
in 387 H., by his son Abul Hasan ‘Ali, who reigned upto 399-400 H. 
He was followed by his brother Abul ‘Abbas Un Mamun, who was 
murdered on Wednesday, middle of Shawwal 407 H., 18th March 1017 
A. 0., at the age of thirty-two. (Baihaqi, 848, 1. 5). He married Mahmud’s 
sister Kah Kalji, who had been the wife of his brother Abul Hasan Ali 
also. (Barthold, Turkestan, 147, 269, 275 ; M. G. 56-7). 

IV. 177, L 14. The general of the army of Khwdrkm, Bimltigm. 

He is called ‘Alptigin’ by Gardezi, (74,1. 5), Baihaqi (84/^851), 
5amdulla Mustaufi (T. G. 400), Kizamu-d-din A^mad (T. A. 7, 1. 15) and 
F. (L 29, 1. 6), which may be correct. The Bombay Lithograph of the HaMus 
Siyar reads Niyaltigin which is also the form found in ‘Utbi.^ (Lahore 
Ed. SOI). Dr. Barthold prefers Alptigin. (Turkestan, 277). Binaltigrn 
, [Yanaltigin] is also found. There is some confusion in some of the. 
later compilers about the dynasty ruling in Khwarizm at this time. 
The Tartkh-i'Quslda and the Nusakhi-Jahamra s^^ak of it as 
Farighnuid, but the latter were rulers of Jnzjan or Juzjanan, not of 
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Khvfarizm. Eaverty Has followed tHem (T, N. Tr. 232 Note) and otHers 
have been similarly misled, (Houtsma, III. 224:). 

IV. 179, Z. 12 . There were sapphires lohich weighed 600 dirhams. 

Khwandamir does not say that this was the aggregate weight of se veral 
sapphires. He explicitly states that there was only one ‘ blue r uby ’ and 
that its weight was 400 tizzsgdls' t j ^ j 

Jtli. iffaUbu-s-Siyar, II. Pt. iv. p. 23, 1. 3 f. f.). Mirkhwand also says 
that there was only one ioji Gardezi also speaks of only one 

weighing 4:50 mis qals iv. 76) and ‘Utbi agrees with him. (E. D. 
11.45). Nizamu-d-din (T. A, S,l. 2), Firishta (I. 29, 1. 3 f.f.) and B. (1.15; 
Tr. 1. 25) all declare that there was but one stone and that it weighed 450 
misqdls. It is open to any one to question the truth or correctness of the 
assertion itself, but there can be no doubt as to the reading, and there is 
no gustifieation for altering and rationalising its meaning to fit in with 
some preconceived opinion. See my note on B. D, 11. 45, 1. 2. 

The weight of the stone is here stated as ‘ six hundred dirhams ’, 
because Jurbadhaqani, from whom Khwandamir is copying, speaks of the 
stone as “ a sapphire (or hyacinth) in one solid piece, of azure water, 
weighing four hundred wiisgaZs, each misgftZ equivalent to one dirham 
and a half.” (Eeynolds, Tr. 456). 

18th Sh‘aban (1, 18) must be an error for 8th Sh'aban g. v. ‘Utbi in 
B.D.IL45. 

IV. 190, 1. 12 from foot. They would recite three verses, to which it 

would be difficult to f.nd a fourth etc. 

This story of the rhyming match between Firdausi and the poetical 
trio is found in Daulatshah (Browne’s Edit. p. 51) and almost all later 
Taffeiras. But it is really more famous than true. In the first place, 
there is no trace of it in either of the two oldest extant biographies of 
the Iranian Homer— those of ‘Awfi and Nizami ‘Aruzi. In the second, 
it is founded, as Naldeke has pointed out, on the supposition that there 
does not exist in the Persian language any fourth rhyme ending in 
‘ shan except ‘ Pashan ’. This primary postulate or assumption is false, 
as-* Dashan ’ and ‘ Jaslin’ may be found in any Dictionary. (The Iranian 
National Epos, translated in the Journal of the Gama Oriental Institute, 
No. 6 (1925), p. 43). E. G. Browne also (L. H. P. II. 130) has discussed 
the question fully and rejects the anecdote as spurious. 

IV. 191, 1. 3 from foot. He [Maimandi] repeated several verses otd 

of the Shdhndmaetc. 

This story may be true as it rests on the respectable authority of 
Nizami ‘Aruzi, who says that he heard it when he visited Nishapurin 
A, H. 514=1120 A. 0. iGhihar Maqcila, Tr. Browne, 83). The verses 
repeated by the minister were : 

3 3 5 Cf ylj?’ 0* 

Nfildeke justly says that the “ forceful vigour of the lines cannot be 
rendered by any translation.” He observes that he has found the second 


I¥, 197j L 10. ■ EHWl'.NBAMiB . 4® ; . 

hemistieli in tlie Shahmma^ but the first line has not yet been traced in 
the great' Epic. (Zoc. dt 50) « 

IV. 1923, h 12. Afzal%i4-Anami Mcmlana,.,,..Jami has written these 
lines at the end of this sto'ry, 

Afmlu-hAndm is not a part of the name of Jarai, but only a laudatory 
epithet signifying '' most learned or excellent of men Thus, the xirabian 
Prophet is ■ often called Khairu-l-Anamj the best of' and also, 

Afsalu-hMursaUn, most excellent of the Prophets by his followers. 

IV. 193j t 11. He [Sultan AliiJtmnmad] cirjnved at 2^ag!iiabad, wMeh 
teas in truth ISTakbatabad (i. e. the abode of calamity)* 

We have a word-play or jew de mot here. There is a or 

between ^11:^0“ ^lad A The bodies of the letters 

of the words are icleniical; the difference lies only in the number or 
position of the nuqtas or diacritical points. 

IV. 194t L 4. HasnaJe had- one day said that before Mas^'kd should 
become King, it would he right to maJee tear. 

What Khwandamir writes is ->tV. h ab^l ^ 

(H. S. Bombay Lith. II. Pt. iv. p. 29, 1. 1). 

‘‘That when MasTid became king, Hasaak would be (or should be) 
hanged on a gibbet Of. what Khwandamir says in the Dasturu-hWiizara, 
according to Elliotts own translation on 153 supra. “ He [Hasnak] express- 
ed his apprehensions that when Saltan Mas ud ascended the throne, he 
would impale him See also Baiiiaqi, who tells ns that Hasnak once 
spoke to ‘ilbdus thus: *'* Tell your lord (Prince MasTid) that all I do is in 
obedience to my master^s order. If hereafter the throne devolves upon 
him, he must cause Hasnak to be executed (B. D. IL 90). Elliotts 
manuscript probably read instead of and instead of 
IV. 195, t 11. He appointed Abu Snhail Hamaduni to the adyninisira- 
tion of Herat, 

■Here ‘ "Herat ^ is an error for “ Traq.^’ SeeH. S. Text, !!, iv. p. 29, L 13. 
Gf, also below, pp. ^ 196-7, where ■ Abu Suhail {rede Sahl) is spoken of as 
the Governor of ‘ Sc’ (or Sai) and to have been driven oat of it by ‘Alan- 
d-daula Un Kaldiya. Rai is in Traq. Herat is certainly not, . either in ‘Iraq* 
i-‘Arab (Lower Mesopotamia) or Traq-i-'xljam (Jibal). The patronymic 
is, correctly, Abu Salii (Baihaqi in B, D. II, Tl), not ‘Abu Suhail’. His 
* Nisba ’ is sometimes spelt Hamdui, as in Gardezi, who gives the 

full name as Kh.vlja xibu Sahl Ahmad bin al Hasan al Ilamdui. (93, L 14), 

‘ Hamdu ’ [a short form of Ahmad ?] was, perhaps, the name of his ancestor. 
IV. 197, I. 10. TuziigWs men had murdered and plmdered ilm 
people. 

Sic ill the Bombay Lith. of the H. S.TI. iv. p. 29, jast line, but it is a 
copyist’s slip for * Purtigin Baihaqi (688, 696, 713=®. D. IL 146, 151), 
Gardezi (106, 1. 4) and 4ha % A . (12, last line),, .all speak of him as Purtigin. 
The error is evidently due to a transposition of the dots. Hr. Barthold 
takes the correct form to be ‘Buri-tagin’*.' he says, signifi^ vp|f ’ 
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ia Tarki. His full name was Tamghacbi Khan, Abu Ibrahim bin Nasr. 
(Turkestan, 300 Note). 

ly. 193, 1. S from foot. Ahmad went to the fort and in the year 

A. H. 433 murdered that king [Mas'ud], 

The year of Mas'ud's death is given as 433 H. by Khwandamir, who 
seems to be following Hamdulla's Tarikh-i-Qusida (403, 1. 5), where the 
event is put into the first Jumadi of that year and F. also has the same 
date. (1. 44, 1. .3). But the authority of the contemporaneous chroniclers is 
clearly in favour of 432 H. Baihaqi states that Mas ud was taken captive at 
Marigala and put to death before Sh'abin 432 H. (867, 11. 7-16). Gardezi 
declares that he was murdered on 11th -Jumadi I. 432. (110, 1. 4). Nizamu- 
d-din Ahmad has followed Gardezi (T. A, 14, 1. 10) and B. copies the T. A. 
(I. 29,=:Tr. I. 44). The T. N. also gives 482. (Text, 15, 1. 6; E. D. II. 271). 
It is not easy to decide, but 432 appears to be the more probable date. 
Baihaqi records that the Sultan left Ghazni on 7th or 8th Eab‘i I. 432 H. 
=15-16th November 1040 A. C. (E. I). II. 151-3). He must have reached 
Marigala about the end of that month or the first week of Rab'i II, as 
there are examples of the journey having been accomplished in about 
twenty days. There can be little doubt that he was a prisoner at Kiri in 
Eab‘i II. and as there is, in such cases, but one step from the prison to 
the grave and as Muhammad’s second reign is said to have lasted for only 
four or five months, i'T. N. in E. D. II. 27-3), it is not unlikely that he was 
murdered on 11th Jumadi I. 432 H. (17th Januar y, 1041 A. 0.). Ibn-al- 
Athir also states that Mas'ud started from Gbazna in Rab‘iu-I-awwal 4.32 
H. (Ed. Bulak, IX. 167, 1. 15 f. f.; Tornberg, IX. 281-283). The slaves 
revolted on 13th Eab‘iu-l-akhir=21st December 1040 {Ibid. 167, 1. 11 f.f.) 
and Muhammad was defeated by Maudud on 3rd Sh'aban 432 H. [8th 
April 1041]. {Ibid. 168, 1. 7 f. f; Tornberg. IX. 331 -332). The winter had 
arrived, the roads were blocked and militai’y operations were impossible. 
His enemies must have therefore thought it advisable to take occasion by 
the forelock and despatch him for ever before succour arrived. Dr. 
Barthold also gives January 1041 A. 0. which corresponds to Jumadiu-I- 
awwal 432 (Turkestan, p, 303). 

IV. 200, 1. 6. Maudud died on 20dt of Eajab 441 H. 

Khwandamir is following his grandfather’s Eau^at, which gives the 
20th (Bombay Lith. Jild, IV. 52), but the T, A . (16, 1. 4), P. (1. 46, 1. 8 f . f .) 
andB. (I. 33=Tr. I. 49) agree in making it the 24th day of that month 
and it corresponds to 22nd December, 1049, which is adopted in the 
0. H. I. (Ill p. 33). 

IV. 2Q2f 1. 10. ‘Ahdu-r-ItasMd, was {he son of Mas‘ud, but according 
to the Guzida......he was the son of Mahmud. 

He was not the son of Mas'ud, but of Mahmud. The divergence of 
opinion in regard to the parentage of this Saltan which Khwandamir and 
others, leave undecided can be settled on the authority of the contemporary 
historian, Gardezi, who speaks of him as cci j Aom 



IV. 205, 1. 4 from foot. 
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dll ;^4l i X^J\X^ >'.! j** '-^;- 

(Z. A. 61, 13 f. f.).‘See also Ibid, 111, 1. 8, where he again states eategori* 
cally that ‘Abdo-r-Rashid was the son of Mabtniid himself. His book was 
entitled because ‘Abda-r-Rashid was styled ‘Zaim5-l- 

Millat’ and was his patron. 

IV. 203, I- 16. When Jarj'tr heard of the murder of Aoau-r' 

Bashid. /ia 

• This name appears in sever^ forms. The T- 
1. 17). P. calls him es^Xor (I- 11. 6 and 17 J. T e 

TdrmA-Quzida speeks of him as ^ JS 

or ‘ Jurjir ’ may be the Arabieised form of the «jrarji of P. ^amd illa _ 
‘Shirwini’ may indicate that his origin was from Shirwan. bhirwan and 
Gu^n (or Ju'jan) are both east of the Caspian and adjacent to each 

IV. 234, I- 16. Jdhar Beg Saljltki .. ..sent his son Alp Arslan to 
encounter Farriikhsdd. 

Thecorrect form is ‘ Ghaghar Beg as ’^}CL 

B^'and Elliotnkesthevariants ‘Bajr’ and ‘ Baju’ feg but they are Ml 

wron<^ Similarly, ‘ J'afartigin’ at 171 mraie is an error for Jaghartioin or 

"Sfrtigin Vrhisname‘Ohaghar>was afterwards 

Baluch chieftain. Mir Ohakar {Becte Ghaghar) Rind, j 

other Turin names also, e. g. Sinjar, Ghazan, Zangi e c., ^ _ T al o 

among the Baluch. (Dames, Baloeh Race, 13).^^ In Houtsmas D. . • , 

(11 Q09) the name is written as “ Ohaghri Beg* 

IV 2M. I. 13. Sum« Ibrmrn « i» AM H . ..ial .(&r 

sap U died in 481 ff. But Qod knows all things. _ 

Elliot has noted the discrepant statements and errors o 

- ^.q thp /liiT-ation and year of the termination of 

compilers in regard to the duration anu yccii ut THvihim 

Ibrahim’s reimi. According to the Tarikh-i-Gusida (401, 1. 14), 

j- 1 -(■v, '■K-i-xrm-n H (9.5th August 1099). This is the most probable 

died on 5th Shawwal t±. au„ub., xv.. , 

date. AsBaihaqi gives the date of his accession as 1 . reigned 

on II 277 1 51 the most tenable view must be that he^reiniiea 

7Z raU3 W yeai T. A. (p. W aPd ». 0. «) 

H and 492 H., without stating which of the two 

same time they aver that his son ‘Alau-d-dinla reigned for stcsteen years 

and died in 608 H., which proves that 492 H. must be right. 

IV 2DS I 4 from foot. [The poets] Aba-l-Far ah and Arsak . 

IV. 205, t. ^ tro •CTpifl correctly called ‘Abu-l-Faraj’ 

‘ Parah ’ (C^) is an error for ca.iea 

i„ the H. S. (II. iv. P. 82), ap well ^ by B. ^3 '> clip 

Bobrijmt i, paid by B. and othera to too b 

him Zauzam . (T, G. 815, 1. 3 t. f-)- yazir of Saltan 

‘Abdu-S'Samad— the snbjeet of his paneoyncs cnntroversv B. 

TbrShim Ghaznavi. The situation of Bun ia also matter of eontrov - y- 
ibranim la-nazudvi. bu fT ^7) bat other authors loeato 

asserts that it was a village near I^ahore U,.o<h o t o i 
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IV. 209, 1.24. 



it near Nisliapur. (Ranking, Tr. I. 54 note). He is styled Aba-l-Faraj Rnni 
in Houtsma (E. I. III. 1059) and described as a great master oE the 
Qaslda. The name of the other poet mentioned on p. 206, 1. 1, was not 
Axzaqi, but Azraqi Many modern scholars deny that he was the author 
of the Alfiya or that he perpetrated such pornography. (Houtsma, E. 1. 1. 
542), See also Text, 44, 170. 

IV. 207, 1. 15. Arslan Shah sent Ms mother tcith 2000 dinars 

and proposed a reconciliation. • 

jli>* j* must be a scribe’s error for i. e. ‘two hundred 

thousand,’ which is the reading in the lithographed text of the H. S. (II. iv. 
p. 33), as well as of the Rauzat, (IV. 58) and P. (I. 49, 1. 1 f. f.). The 
dinar was a gold coin weighing about seventy grains and 2000 dinars 
would be too paltry a sum to be offered to or accepted as an indemnity by 
the rapacious Seljuq. Elliot himself states (20S note, infra) that Sinjar 
^ried off all the treasures of Ghazni. He is even said, in the Seljuq 
histories, and also in Mirkhwand’s encyclopaedic compilation, to have 
imposed upon Bahram, as the condition of his restoration, a daily tribute 
of one thousand dinars. {Rauzat, IV. 127; Browne, L. H. P. 11. 297-8). 

IV. 209, 1 . 17. Shaikh Sandi Abul-MajidUn Adamu-l-Qhaznivi [the 
poet]. 

Majid is one of the names of God and Abu-l-‘Majid cannot be 
correct. The poet’s name was ‘ASdu-l-Majid Majdud bin Adam. (H.S.II. 
iv. p. 35 ; P. 1. 51, 1. 8 f. f. ; Browne, Daulatshlh, 95 ; Browne, L. H. P. II. 
317). Banking (B. Tr. 1. 35 Note) gives the patronymic as Abu Muhammad, 
but this must be due to a slip (-^ for •‘:^). 

IV. 209, 1 . 24. Where a certain darwesh experienced in misfortunes 
was saying to his cupbearer, ‘Fill a cup to the blindness 
of the contemptible Mahmud Siibuktigin ’. 

jly*. 31 (5. S. II. iv. p. 33 last line). Bather, “ a 

half-demented Santon, who was known as Ldikhwdr, i. e. ‘ Drinker of the 
dregs of wine The story is to be found in the Tagkiratu-s-Shu'ara 
of Daulatshah, who speaks of its hero as “ a madman who was called 
Laikhwdr, because he collected together in liquor shops the lees of wine 
and drank them off in the baths.” ^ Ijjl ^ <ijjo 

j * ^ vl ^ J'* (Ed. Browne, 95-6) : 

The man was what is called a “a tavern-haunting santon 

or inspired.idiot, a lunatic or natural who was believed to have come under 
Divine influence ”. In Danlatshah’s version of the tale, the anachronism 
animadverted upon by Khwandamir is got rid of by associating the 
drunkard’s diatribe with the name of Ibrahim Ghaznavi and not his 
ancestor, Mahmud. Browne discredits the whole anecdote and opines that 
it is not worthy of attention in connection with Sanai’s conversion to the 
higher life. (L. H. P. IL 317). In P. ’s version of the story, the Sultan is 
Mahmud and not Ibrahim, but the Majiiib is there also, invariably called 
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tiV (1. 61; 11. 7, 6, 5 i. 1). This word is synonymous with f'-> J 
‘ Lees-drinker which is so frequently found in Hafiz, S‘adi and other 
poets. The translator has wrongly read j'j»- <5^'. instead of 
The initial V is the preposition. 

IV. 211, 1. 3. Ee made a translation of a panegyric wUek had Men 
written in honour of His Holiness and read the verses 
before the Prophets holy sepulchre. 

According to the Bombay lithograph of the this poet, 

iHasan Ghaznavi, recited a Tarjta or Tarjtahand, which he had com- 
posed in praise of the Prophet. ol J (II. iv, p. 34). 

Ehwandamir does not speak of Sayyid Hasan having made a translation 
) of any poem, nor does the word, occur in the oldest version 
of' the anecdote, as it is related in the TdriJeh-i-Qimda of Eamdulla 
Mustaufi, who avers that when the poet went on pilgrimagej* he 
recited a tarji'a in praise of His Holiness.” ts’S-j* O* 
(Text, 817, 1. 5 f.f.). A Tarjta, Tarji‘ahand or ‘Strophe-Poem is a 
peculiarly constructed form of verse which is made up of a number of 
couplets in the same metre, but having a different rhyme which recurs 
at regular intervals, but not for more than seven bm| m aU. 
(Hanking Tr. B. 1. 62 and 198 Note. See also Browne, L. H. P. II. 39-40). 
IV 218,’? 6. The commentaries of Bdbar......were translated znfa 

Persian..... by ‘AMu-r-Rahim Khan Khanan. 

There is an older Persian version of the Memoirs also which was not 
known to Elliot or his editor, Dowson. It begun in 994 A. m by 
Mirza Payanda Hasan Ghaznavi and continued by a Muhammad Quh 
Mughal Hisari. It is unfortunately not complete, but Mrs. 
says that’it’is “careful, likeable and helpful by its smal explanatory 
glLes”. (Baburndma, Tr. Pref. xliii. See also Eieu, B. M. C^alogue, 
II 799; Ethd, India Office Gatalogue, No. l79 ; Sachauand 
Catalogue No. 215 A). Mr. H. Beveridge denies that the Khan-i-3vlianan 
‘Abdu-lEahim was the real author of the Persian The 

Memoirs. (Asiatic Quarterly Review, 1900, pp. 114-12u, 310-3^). The 
Tuthor of the Darbar-i-Akbari also ridicules the notion of this bnj 
man of affairs ’shouldering the drudgery inseparable from such atok. 
He i, ™ ^ i. wa, P««ora.ea ande. Us aa« b, he 

liUeBteers who were in altodanee npon him. (p. 64. . 
anggeata that the veBion which pasaea smte the name of AMn t Katm 
eristed in Hnma,iin-a time (!ee. «(. p. IM; A. N. Tr I. P. 

but the conjecture is founded ouly on the colophon of f “ 

the Maharaja of Alwar’s Library, the authenticity of ® ' 

iBgly doubtful. SirE. D. Boss does not appear to have been imge^ d 

by the weight of his reasoning and aee^ts Ae autstion it 

(n w. T.. TV. 20). M. Clement Ht;^ also does not question it. 
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IV* 221, In IB. We come upon several eoimtries in this rmge of 
mountains connected with Kashmir, such as PaJchali and 
Shammtg [which are now independent of Kashmir]* 

Mrs. Beveriflge leaves this ‘ Shamang ’ iinidentified. (B. N. 484). 
Perhaps, it is a mistranscription of ‘Panstik^ or ^Pnntslik^ 

(Punch or Pantscli). The letters appear to have been Jumbled by 
the copyists. Abu! FazI tells us that Buliasa (Peliasa of the maps) is 
the end of the country of Kashmir and the beginning of the territory of 
MasManfjn which is the name of the country lying between the Kishanganga 
and the river of Pakhli, 2, c. the Siran. He then gives the itinerary of 
Akbar’s march from Buliasa to Dudhial through Pakhli. (A. N. III. 659 ; 
Tr. 850). Mr. Beveridge notes that in the Mss. of the AMarnama, this name 
Mashtang is variously written as ‘ Shahbang ‘ Shahsank ‘ Pushang ^ etc. 
Buliasa or Peliasa is said to be six marches from modem AbbottrabM, 
from which Dudhial is 25 miles distant to wards the north-east. Constable, 
24 D a. can be easily misread as Shamang, Shahbank or Shahsank, 
Pantshank, or Puntshk. 

IV# 230, L 3 from fool. When I reached Mahdm, several of my 

principal adlierents advised me etc. 

Mrs. Beveridge takes ‘ Makam Vas the name of a place, but as the maps 
do not show it, suggests that Babur has given the name wrongly and we 
should read ‘ Mardan' and hot ‘‘ Makam 'h (B. N. Tr. 377 and Note). But 
the word seems to be really used here (as in other passages on this 
page), by Babur as a common noun in the sense of ‘ halting place ‘ stage on 
a Journey , or the spot which had beeo chosen for staying in after a mareh.^ 
The passage under discussion stands thus in the TiizuM-Bdhuri (Bombay 
Liihogi^aph, p. 140, 1, 9f. f.); 

A few lines higher up on this very page, Babur writes:—- 

^ (i 40 _ j flu (140, 1 9). And 


again, J>. Cr? j>(165, 1, 16); ^J^ Au jjj ,j Jju * 

(172, ]. 1). See also 214, 1. 6 f. f.; 215, 1. 5 f. f. 

Similar expressions occar very frequently in tlie TmuM-J aUngiri, 
( tO, 11. 2, 11, 27; 171, 11. 1, 6, 13 ; 173, 11. 15, 23), and even the English 
factor, William Pinch, uses the Persian word : “ The unseasonable thunder. 
Wind and raine, with my disease, almost made an end of me, which made 
us make Moms, on the third and fourth [February i610].”(Barly Travels 

P- 1-5S). Once more he says: “ The twelfth [February 
1610], we made MiikoniJ^ {Ibid, 142). 

IV. 231, Z. 8* I myself set off for Sawati, which they likewise call 
Kark-KTmna^ 

- n misplaced. This is the Swahi of the I. G. Atlas, PI. 33, 

'a- Peshawar district. It is the eastern-most tahsll of the 

Yusufzai division. (I. G. 
AAiii. mh The second name indicates that the rhinoceros was hunte:} 


IV. 237, 1. 17. 
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there. 

IV, 231, ?. 9 from foot. Saiyid Kasim, Ishak AgM cut off their 

heads. 

‘Aishik Agha, literally means “Lord of the Gate.” (B. N. Tr. 379). 
Morier says IsMk-dgassi means “ Master of the Ceremonies ”. (First 
Jonrney to Persia (1812), p. 108). Steingass states that 
signifies * Chief Usher.’ 

IV. 232, 1. S. Ohaniiit had long been in the possession of the Turks. 

Dowson states in his note that this place cannot be foand, but it is in 
almost all the maps. It is now in Jhang district and lies about 60 miles 
due south of Bhera. Lat. 3r-4.3^ N., Long. 73“-0^ E. Constable, PL 24 P b. 
Khushab is about 40 miles south*west of Bhera, Khoshab is now in Shah- 
pur district. (Constable, E a 24). Lat. 32°-i8'' N., Long. 72'’-22' E. (I. G.) 
S‘ad-u-lla Khan, the renowned minister of Shah Jahan, was a native of 
Cbaniut, 

IV. 234, I, 1 and footaote. People icere always saying [that ambassa- 
dors should he sent to Ibrahim Lody]. 
Dowson objects “ that there is not a word of this paragraph in the 
Ohaghatai ”, but it is in the Turki text, translated by Mrs. Beveridge. (B. 
N. Tr. 384). Pavet de Courteilie has a sentence instead which is differently 
worded, but has the same meaning. (II. 62). 

IV. 235, 1. 5, Their [the OakMars’] places of strength are situated on 
ravines and steep precipices. __ 

c—U } Ji:CT I (Pers. Tr. 145,1. 5). The word ^ means 

‘ river bed, pool of water, or hollow channel excavated by the rushing of a 
torrent.’ j? signifies ‘crack, cleft, fissure, particularly in the ground.’ 
(Richardson and Steingass). Mrs. Beveridge translates the sentence thus : 
“ Torrent beds and ravines are their strongholds.” (B. N.Tr. 387). Dowson 
again speaks of ‘ precipices ’ on the following page (236, 1. IS), but the 
word there also is (T. B., Bombay Lith. 146, 1. 7). Erskine says of 
the Gakkhar country that it is “ rugged, mountainous and intersected by 
rugged ravines and dells which make it easily defensible ” (H.B.H. II, 425) 
and Mr. Vincent Smith also speaks of the ‘intricate ravines of the Salt 
Range ’. (E. H. 1. 77). We Icam from the I. G. also that in the northern 
part of the Salt Range, the drainage is into small lakes, but southward, 
the streams flow through barren and stormy gorges and the country is cut 
up into tiny glens and ravines by a net work of ridges and connecting 
spurs.” (XXL 413), The small lakes and streams are the ‘Abkand’ and 
the ravines are the ‘ Jarr’ spoken of by the observant Emperor. 

IV. 235, 1. 6. The name of Tatar’s sU'onghold uas Parhalah. 

It is now called Pharwala and lies twelve miles east of Rawalpindi. 
(Delmerick in J. A. S. B. 1871, p. 85 note). It stands “ at the eastern 
entrance of a wild and rocky gorge at the spot whei® the Suhan river quits 
the hills.” (B. N. Tr, 462 NeM), See also my note on IV. 66, 1. 13, ante. 
ly. 237, 1. 17. Among them were Arnm Mt^mmad Kardshi and Tar^ 
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IV. 244, 1. 4. 


n , „ 

■ 

'' 

iW 



I’h; 


khan Arghiin. 

THe names and sobriquets are dislocated Here, ‘ Karasbi’, rede 
Qaracha, was not the sobriquet of Amin Muhammad and ‘ Tarkhan 
Arghim ’ cannot stand as the personal name of an individual. The true 
reading is “Amin Muhammad Tarkhan Arghun and Qaracha ”. (B. N. 
Tr. 890; P. de Coarteille. II. 72). The double sobriquet signifies that 
Amin Muhammad belonged to that branch of the Arghun tribe which 
bore the specific designation of Tarkhan, on account of its descent from 
Shankal Beg Tarkhan, who was sixth in descent from Arghun Khan. {Ain, 
Tr. I. 361). See also Elliot’s Note at I. 308. Amin Muhammad Tarkhan 
Arghun is again mentioned in the B. N. Tr. 415. Qaracha’s name also 
occurs frequently in the Memoirs. (B. N. Tr. 602, 638, 650, 659), 

IV. 237, 1. 10 from foot. Uati Geikkar sleic Malik-hast’s father. 

Malik Hast was the chief of the Janjuhas. Babur explains that his 
real name was ‘ Asad ’, but “ as Hindustanis sometimes drop a vowel, e. g. 
say ‘ Khabr ’ for ‘ Khabar ’ (news), they had said “ Asd ” for “ Asad ” and 
this went on to ‘ Hast ’ (B. N. Tr. 380; T. B. 141, 1. 19). 

‘Andarabah ’ (i. 22) is a miswriting of ‘Adranah “ a town or village 
in the Path Jang of Rawalpindi district”. (Delmerieb, J. A. S. B. 

1871, p. S3 note). Mrs. Beveridge spells it wrongly as ‘Andaraba ’ and she 
leaves it unidentified. The name is clearly written in the T. B. 147, 
11. 3 and 28, and there can be little doubt that it is the ‘ Adranah ’ of our 
maps, though the Chaghatai text and Pavet de Oourteille also calls it 
‘ Bnderabeh ’. (Mrmoires de B«6er. IT. 73). 

IV, 240, Z. 3. [We encamped] close by the MU ofJud, belotc the hill of 
Bdlinat Jogi on the banks of a river at the station of 
Bakialdn. 




j 
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(T. B, 165, 1, 15). “ We halted at the foot of the hill of Balnath Jogi by 
the side of a stream, in a spot inhabited by BugyaU” (near Nandna, g. v. 
E, D. II. 450). ‘ Baldalan ’ is not the name of a place, but the plural 
of Bugyal — the name of a Gakkhar clan, Jahangir states that these 
tribesmen who were kinsmen of the Gakkhars were settled in the district 
between Rhotas and Hatya, when he passed through this region on his 
march to Kabul, {Timtk, 47 ; Tr. I. 97=:E. D. VI. 309). 

IV. 244, Z. 4. Dilawar Khan came on by way of Sulianpur and Kochi. 

So also in the Persian translation (167, 1, 16) and i’. de Oourteille 
(II. 144), but Mr.s. Beveridge renders the Turki differently and says, 
“he went to his family [KiicH] in Sultanpur” (B. N. Tr. 457) and this 
may be correct as it has not been possible to trace any place called 
‘ Kochi ’. 

This Sultanpur which is said to have been founded by Tatar Khan 
Body Yusuf Khail, is the town of that name in Kapurthala State. (Tol* 
bort’s Art, on the District of Ludhiana in J. A. S. B. 1869, p. 89). 
Constable, ^ A b. It lies sixteen miles north of Kapurthala town. d. G, 


lUi 


IV. 248 , 1. 5 from foot. tSzcs-i-babubi 4S7 

XXIII. 138). Tatar Yusuf KSail was Daulat Xhau Lodi’s fatter. 

IV 245 I- 19. We crossed the rwer Biyah opposite to Kanieahin._^ 
Kanw-wahan was a Mahal in Bar Mr Batala in the Bari Duab. {Ain, 

Tr II 110 and 369). The pargana town is about thirteen miles north- 
we'st of Daouyah iB Hoshiirpu, tolot, IFMob or TO .igto o 
canal or water-channel.’ (Raverty, Mmran, J. A. b. B. 1892, p. 3t- n^. 
Dasuya lies 25 miles north-west of Hoshiarpur town. (I._ G. XI Ui, 
Kanwahan lake is now included in Gurdaspur district, 

IV. 247, 1. 9. Marching thence and passing the small hill of Abfcand 
by Mihcat, ice reached Dim. 

“ Having marched thence and crossed the low hills and torrent-beds near 
Malot, we entered the Dim”. Of. P. de Oourteille,!!. 151. Dowson has under- 
stood“ Ibkand” here as a place-name, but it is so often used as a common 
noun in the sense of ‘ river-bed, pool of water, water-hole that there is 

no warrant for assigning to it any other ika i on. Tr T ^1151 

in this sense by Jahangir also in the lusuTc. (Test, o . • 

Bee also the Note on p. 235 ante, where Dowson has given its English 
eouivalent as “ ravine ”. This ‘ Milwat ’ must be ‘ Malot ’ m Hoshiarpur 
SrierLat 31°.50^ N., Long. 76“-0^ E. (L Q. XIII. 194). There m another 
place called Malot near Bhera in the Salt Eange, Jhelum dmUict, w ie_ 
lies about nine miles west of Katas. Lat. 32 -42 N., Long. E._(I. 

£ xvTl 95). TheDun (dale or valley) which Babur speaks of having 

Vlcniisaca^ecaXl^^ 
Tbi^ he Kotla, which is situated on a steep r dge abou ^hirteeu 

miles eastward of Nurpur and twenty-two mdesnorth-we^^^ 

(Pandit Hiranand Shastri’s Art, on the Gulena Chiefs of Kangia in the 
Punjab Historical Society’s Journal, 1912, P- dTvs 

Gwaliyar (Guler) were all Mahals in the 

of Akbar. {Am, Tr. II. 319 ; Cunningham, A. G. I. l-iS/- Kinkuta (1. o .) 
is the ‘Sangot’ wtioii was in the Bath (or Biat) Jalandhar Duab. y, in, 

W 24M.' 8. TU detanhnmt adnmcBd mamst Harur, KaUir ani 
the forts in that part of the country. _ 

The reading of the first name in the Persian Translation « 

(170 ] 13 ) and this may be correct. Hindur and Kahlur are two SUte 
wSh lii in dose juxtaposition and are both shown m Constable s Atto. 
P1.25 B b. Kahlur is now generally known as Bilaspur. Hindur (n 

Nakgarh)isabouttMrtymilesnorthof 

place Babur /« /ite464), which may 

and de Oourteille (II. 154) also ^ad Ha^r g' ^ Kangra. 

be an error for Haripur, though along mfh 

IV. 248, 1. 5 from foot, t smt/baeh a a mai «« 
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IV. 256. 1. 11. 


Dowson says in the footnote that “ the ojfflee of Tinkatar is not well 
ascertained.” Tttnqiiar, according to Mrs. Beveridge, is a “ word of many 
meanings in Turki and signifies “ a guardian in war of a prince’s tent, a 
night guard, a man who repeats a prayer aloud while a prince is mounting 
etc.” (B. N. 464 Note). A man named Kiehkina Tunqitar is mentioned in 
the Memoirs as having been sent with orders to the Tramontane Begs. 
(B. N, Tr. 406). The name of ‘LTja Tamur Tunqitar ’ occurs also in 
Yazdi’s (E. D. HI. 518). 

IV. 249, 1. 1. We halted on the hanks of the stream of Baniir and 

8anur They call it the stream of Kagar. Ghitar 

stands on its banks. 

Banur lies about 16 miles north-east of Patiala town and about;, the 
same distance south-east of Sirhind. Constable, 26 D b. Sanur or Sanaur 
is four miles south-east of Patiala. It is an old town and “in the time of 
Babur, Malik Bahau-d-din the Khokhar was the chief of Sanaur with 84 
circumjacent villages, whence the pargana was known as Chordsi”. 
(I. G. XXII. 27). It is now one of the four taltsils of the Karamgarh 
Nizamat of Patiala State, (ij. XV. 48). The Kagar is the Ghaggar or 
Gaggar. ‘ Ohitar ’ may be ‘ Chhatr ’ or ‘ Jhat ’ which was the chief town 
of a mahal in ihes sarkdr of Sirhind and is said to have been on the 
Ghaggar in the Am (Tr. 11, 296) or ‘Ohhapar’, another town on the 
Ghaggar near Bannui’ and Fa,thpur. 

IV. 251, 1. 5. After reviemng it[the army], I performed theYlm. 

Mrs. Beveridge reads this Turki word with a ‘ dal ’ and writes ‘ Dim 
admitting at the same time, that the spelling varies in the Manuscripts. 
But however uncertain the orthography and orthoepy may be, the 
meaning is fairly clear, as the custom of using a whip for the approximate 
determination of the numerical strength of an army is well known and 
of respectable antiquity. Baihaqi says of Sultan Masud Ghaznavi that he 
held a review of his troops on 8th Shaban 426 H. and a count was taken 
by means of a whip. Ij ; 598, 1. 7 f. f. It is also 

mentioned in the Siyasatndma of the great Seljuq minister Nizamu-l-Mulb, 
(Bombay Lith. 1. 17, 1. 7j Tr. Sehefer, 22). “ We do notexactiy know how 
the count was made, but it has been conjectured that in the march past, the 
whip was held by the teller to keep his place ’ and '* the troops were 
measured off as so many whip lengths (B. N. Tr. 154 and 468 notes). 

254, I. 11. I stationed Wali Kizil to act as a Tulughmah. 

Qizil ” means ‘ Eed ’. The sobriquet having reference to a physical 
trait was given to this Wali” probably to distinguish him from his 
namesakes. Another ‘Wali’ is styled ‘Khazanchi’ (Treasurer) and also 
Qaraquzi’’ ‘ Black-eyed (B, N. Tr. 566; see also 76. 336, 472, 476). A 
third Wali Parsehi,’ i. e. Wali, the Cheetah-keeper, is also mentioned. (76. 
633). Mrs, Beveridge vocalises the Turki word as Tulghuma, (B. N. 473). 
ly. 256, Z. 11, Tahir Tabari, the younger brother of Khalifa.. .. cut 
off Ibrahim’s head. 



IV. 265, 1. 1. 
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Tahir Tabri [or Tibri or Tiri] was not Khalifa’s brother, but hig 
brother-in-law, (B. N. Tr. 475). P. de Gourteille has hemi-frire. (II. 170). 
See also page 267 infra, where he is correctly described in Dowson’s own 
translation as the maternal unde of MuWbb-i-Ali, the son of Khalifa, 
Je ^ (T. B. p. 206. recte, 2(B). What Dowson calls “ the royal tank ” 

(1. 28) is really the “ Hauz-i-Khas ” or ‘ Hauz-i-‘Alai,’ the great reservoir 
constructed by ‘Alau-d-dln Khalji in or about 1293 A. C, The Shaiasi 
tank is the Hauz-i-Shamsi— the one excavated by Shamsu-d-din lltutmish. 
IV. 261, 1. 5 from foot. From the mansion of hostility wTdch [Chauderi] 

had long been, I converted it into the mansion 
of the faith. 

The phrases used in the original text are v and f j (T. B. 
179, last line). According to the Ghiydsu-l-Lnghdt, ‘ Diru-l-harb’ is any 
country belonging to infidels which has not been subdued by Islam. In the 
Fatawai ‘Jlamglri, it is laid down that a ‘ Daru-l-Harb ’ becomes a 
‘ Daru-l-Islam ’ on one condition, vk. the promulgation of the edicts of 
Islam, (Hughes, Diet, of Islam, 69. See also Ibid, 277, 710). 

IV. 263, 1. 13. And in Kalpi 'Ali Khan [jcas the governo?']. 

In the Persian translation of the ‘ Memoirs ’, he is called ‘ Alam Khan ’ 
(206, 1. 18) and so also in the B. N. (Tr, 523). This ‘Alam Khan, who 
was the son of Jalal Khan Jigat, shonld not be confused with ‘Alau-d- 
din ‘Alam Khan-i-Lodi, one of the sons of Sultan Buhlul and uncle of 
Sultan Ibrahim. ‘Alam Khan of Kalpi afterwards joined Bahadur Shah 
of Gujarat, was left in charge of Mandu after that Saltan’s flight and 
was hamstrung and put to death by Humayun when the stronghold was 
captured, in 942 H. (Mirat-i-Sikafidari, Tr. Bayley, 366 note. Hajji 
Dabir, Z, W. 232, 233). Jalal Khan Jigat, his father, is difficult to 
identify, but may be Jalal Khan, the son of Sikander Lody, (Krskine, 
H. B. H., I. 469 note), who is explicitly stated to have given Kalpi to 
him as a Jdglr. (468 post). 

‘Alau-d-din 'Alamkhan-i-Lodi lived several years longer and was 
killed by the orders of Saltan Mahmud Latif of Gujarat in 950 H. (Mirat- 
i-Sikandari, Tr, Bayley, 277 Note. Hajji Dabir, Ibid, 326). He was the 
ancle of Sultan Sikandar and may have been the granduncle of this other 
‘All (or Alam) Khan of Kalpi. A third ‘Alam Khan-i-Tahangari [of 
Tahangarh near Bayana] who was the brother of Nizam Khan of Bayana 
is also mentioned. (B. N. Tr. 588, 539, 547). 

IV. 26S, 1. 1, KandMr was held by Hasan, the sonofMakon. 

Hecte, 0^* as in BudaunL (I. 33S=Tr. 1. 444). Makhkhan (Butter) 
is a not uncommon name among Hindus as well as Musalmans, e. g. 
Makhkhan Dal, Miyan Makhkhan. A Shaikhzada or Miyan Makan or 
Makhan is mentioned more than once by Ni’amatuIIa (K D. V. 98, 101, 
104), the T. A. (166, L 8; 166, L 10 from foot), and Al^mad Yadgar (B. 
D. V. 16-19), He was one of the great offleers ^ Sikandar and Ibrahim 
Dody. This 9asan may have been his wa, - 
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IV. 266, L 9 from foal. [Etmuytm] taaifMlon me inihe garclen.ofthe 

Hasht-UUsM. 

* HasM-bifiisht \ ‘ Eight Paradises is the title of one of the Masiia?is 
of Atair Khusrau. The name of this Agra garden is said to have been 
afterwards ehangedA-o Aram Bagli and that to Ram Bagh by the Mahrattas. 
It is now generally known as Ram Bagh. Jahangir, gave it away to, Niir 
Jahan and it is identified .by Mr. , Keene (Guide to A-gm, 38, 39) with, the 
* Nfir-Afslian» Garden ^ of- his Tiiziik, It appears , to have been known also 
as the * Gill- Afshan ^ Garden. It la3^ on the eastern side, of the Jiimna and 
opposite the Port. (Beveridge’s Note to A. K Tr. I. Errata, p. xii). 

IV. 268, h 15. Miistafci Btimi had the guns according to the 

Eumi fashion. was extremely ^ active^ intelligent and 

sMlfulin the management of artillery. 

In the Persian version .as well as in Mrs. Beveridge’s translation 
from the Turki (B. N. 550), the praise is given to the ^Araba^ i. e. guns, or 
rather the gon-carts, and not to the artillerist. fiJ 

^3^ 3 j ■** Mustafa Rumi had the carts 

"Arabas [or gun-earts] prepared in the Turkish style. Very strong, nsefnl 
and fine were these 

IVt 26S| 1. 4 from foot. J caused the Hindustani and Klmrasmi 

pr isoners to run a ditch. 

There is nothing corresponding to ^ prisoners ’ either in the Persian 
translation or the Turki text. 

•w f j> j -5 <5* ^‘*** ^ (T. B. 

206, L 10). ‘‘ Ehurasaiii and HindastSni spadesmen and mattockmen were 
employer] and a ditch was dag So also B. N. Tr. 550 and P. de Oourteilla 
(11.274). The word ‘Khurasani’ is not used here An the specific sense -of ■ ■ ' 
‘inhabitants of Khurasan’, but for foreigners (Pardeshis) of all sorts. 
Babur himself observes elsewhere in the Memoirs that “Just as ‘Arabs call 
every place outside Arabia ‘Ajfam, so Hindustanis call every place outside 
India, Khurasm^^ (B. N. Tr. 202). Barbosa, writing about 1510 A. C., 
applies the term * Coraeones ’ to the inhabitants of North Persia and the 
kingdom ruled over by Husain Mirza Balqara, including Sistan and Herat. 
(Tr. Dames, 1, 119-20 Note). Ibn Batfita also had remarked, two centuries 
before, that the people of Delhi speak of al! Asiatic strangers indiscrimi- 
nately as IQiurasanis. (Defremery, III. 229. See also Thomas, 0. R K. D. 
205 note). “ Prisoners ” is, perhaps, a misprint for * Pioneers 
IV. 273 , , -1. 12 from foot I encamped sim has from the fort of Alwdr 

which was on the hanks of the Twiner Manisni. 

The Manisni or Euparel flows eastward to the south of Alwar town. 
This name is locally said to be derived from " Manas-Ie which signifies 
in Gujarati ‘ Man-taker, Man-killer or Man-eater ’ — a folk-etymology so 
fantastic that it is surprising to find it repeated without protest in the 
Official Gazetteer. (Powlett, Gazetteer of Gurgaon, Pt. IV a., p. 6), The river 
Is #0 called ‘ Barah ' and ' Laswari (I. G. V. 266). 
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IV. 277, 1. 9 irom loot. 

‘ Abdul-Eahim is called Shaghawal on 1. 5 f . f . ^ 

meaias' clnelscribe’or ‘a Mgh official who was su 

and MtaZfls’. CB. N. Tr. 463 note). 

IV. 274 , 1. 2 . To Tardlka......Ijctvem appoint 

The correct reading here is Tardi \ iba , Tm 
n.me and ‘Yika’ (Yakka), an epithet signifying 
valiant fighter ’. Mrs. Beveridge points out that this 

really the Turki TiFii or W 

afterwards in India as the Persian Yikka , and 
the same meaning as ‘ Ahdi ’, a single so ler o^ ^ 
70 Notes and Appendix, pp. xxvii-xxvi! 

184 and translated as aist] 


also li- 16^ 

is used in the A. N. II. P- 2' » tha h>i» m i 

by Mr. B^ridse. (n. 420), do." 

daring and renowned airman who has brou^nt aowu 
enemy planes. 

IV. 274. 1 . 7 from foot. [We encamped near 

viously crt 

This is the Or, a tributary of the Betwj 
village fe • Btartopar'. (B. N. 6® ^ote). 
a village six miles N. B. of Agra, {h, W. V- 
IV 276? I. 21. Oft ons sid^ of it [tTi^ cituclel 
' " a covered icaij wUcTi runs ( 

* This covered way which runs ciown i- 
double-walled road ’ by Babur. It is i—- 
fort of Ohanderi is badly supp 
being the Kirat Sagar tank at the 
a covered way, which at the same time 
defence and materially assisted Babur m 
IV. 276, 1. 5 from foot. Shaham Nur 

In the Persian translation as well as t e 
‘ Yuzbeg i centurion, not ‘ Nur Beg . 

De Courteille, II. 331). or 

Ml game was ShSb Mubamroad, o£ f . 

torn. In the Tutki test oi anelier 
Nur Beg and Mrs. Beveridge takes this o 
of mr Beg. (B. N. 454). Nur Beg’s younger 
Ibid. 446. 4 jr. and 4 Jy are very nable to 

,oi: Tpncampedby the fort of Mallu Khan. 

IV. 277, 1. 9 from foot. ^ (220. 1. 3 f. f.),^. 

The T. B. reads, y J 597 . De 

the Tank or Beservoir-notiovt of Ma ^ by Sultan 

Courteille. IL 334. Mallu Khan was inade gov of SultSn, styling 

Bahadur Gujarati and afterwards “ ^ ^ g gon of another 

bi«eIiQ*Sb*b. _ Bat Je.» ^ ^„W^e .mp.e£^ by SaMa 


)• Chanderi], having pre- 
ossed the river of Barhdnpur. 

a. The correct name of the 
jllesar (1. 20) is ‘ Ohhalesar’, 
Gazetteer, VII. 721). _ 

: of Chanderi] they have made 
down to the water. ^ 

-1 to the water’ is called ' 
thus described in the I. G. ‘ The 
lied with water, the principal source 
; the hill, reached from above by 

formed the weak point in its 

his assault upon it.” (X. 163). 
Beg [scaled the wall i. ^ 

Turk! text, Shaham is called 
(T. B. 220. 1. 9 ; B. X. 595 ; 
of the name Shaham is that his 
•Shaham is the short 
spoken of as Shahim-i- 
I that he was the brother 
■ brothers are mentioned at 

be confounded in the Semitie 
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IV. 284, 1. 4. 


Nasiru-din Khalji in an expedition against a rebellious governor of 
Chanderi in 1500 A. C. (II. 261, 1. 17; 270, 1. 12). The Tank may have 
been built by the father. 

IV. 281, 1, 16. Asoli the Hindu had himself been with Padmawati. 

jiU U a, t_ g/ 225, 1. 9. 

**Tliis Hiadii iiamecl Asoka was- a nem^ relative of Padmawati, the; mother 
of Bikramajit/’ See also B. N. 612, De Oourteille. II. (350) has proeTie 
parenf. The word appears to have been left out in ’Dowsoii^s, Ms; 

This Asokaraal Hindu is mentioned also in the Mirat4-8iltandaTL (Text; 
174, ], 16; Bayley^s Tr. 273; Tr. Fazlullah, 113). 

!¥., 283, L 14. The Bengalis had watched them [Jaldl Khan and Dtidti] 
idth a jealous eife. 

uh mil j ij T. B. (227, 1. 4 f. f.). Mrs. Beveridge’s 

rcndei’in® is ‘‘whom the Bengalis [Husrat Shafa] must Iiave held, as if eye- 
bewitehed, i.e. held fast from departure, e. g. as a mouse is by the fascina- 
tion of a snake”. (B.N. 664 and note). But the real meaning of the phrase 
“to keep under the eye ”, “to keep under surveillance” 
and the same idea is expressed by the word ‘ Nazarband ’ or ‘ Nazarqaid 
which signifies ‘in open arrest ‘ kept under constant observation ’ or 
vigilantly watched,’ P.deCoarteillealso hasgflj’if iisduMepfiirZes Bengalis. 
(IT- Budauni uses the expression in this sense ^ j* J ^ 
u.jij ,C. u:. fj Ijj, “Salim Shah gave secret orders to his at- 

tendants to keep Mirza Kamran under open arrest (I. 390-=Tr. I. 
502}. Abul Fazl also speaks of Mirza Hindal and iilirza ‘Askari being kept 
under surveillance. (A. N. I. 231, 236, Tr. I. 462, 468). --tJ 
occurs in the T&z. .Jah. (369, 1. 15; 37i, 1. 4). Kliwafi Khan says Prince 
Muhammad Akbar was outwardiy treated hospitably by the Imam of 
Masqat, but in reality kept under surveillance, a:> JiH (Text 

II. 285, 1. 5 f. f.=B. D. VII. 313). 

IV. 284, 1. 4. T resolved to send Mullet Muhammad Mazhib [along 

tvith the ambassador of Bengal], 

Mrs. Beveridge also reads ‘ Mazhab’ and supposes the sobriquet to 
mean that ‘ its bearer occupied himself with the Muhammadan faith, (^.*4.) 
in its exposition by divines of Islam ”. (B. N. 665). But I venture to say 
that Mazhab has not and cannot have any such meaning in this context 
and that is a copyist’s error for vV ‘Muliazzab’, which Richardson 
says means a good sincere man, integer vitae scelerisgue purus.” The 
word is derived from the same root as ‘ cleaning, purifying’. See 

also Houtsma, E. I., Ill, 704, ‘ Khwaja Muhazzab or Muhazzib ’, also called 
Muhazzabu-d-din Husain was one of the Vazirs of Sultan Raziyya, Mu'izzu- 
cl-din Bahram Shall and ‘Alau-d-dln MasTicl Shah. (1\ N. in E. D. IL 933 
341, 342, 343). B. (I. 84, 86, 87=:Tr. 1. 120, 122, 124), ’ T. A. (32, L 10 ; 34, 1 
15) and F. (1. 79, i. 16 ; 80, 1. 10), also call him * Aluhazzab ^ or* ^ Muhazzabu- 
a-diU; 1 , Barani tells os that Khwaja Mohazzab who had been a minister 
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IV. 2959 L 2 from. foot. ' 

, in former times was so HigHly respected by Sultan Ghiyaj^ii-ii-crin Tugiil'aci 
Ij that he was, allowed to sit in his presence. (Text. 427^ L' 21),. Ty speaks 
of Snltia Firiiz Tughlaq as (I. 144, 1. 6). Ibn Batlta 

mentions a KhwaJa Blahaz^ib, who was a wealthy merciiaiit of Kaw'iam 
or Quilon, (Defremery, IV. 100=6ibb, 233). 

IV. 284^ L 9 from fool. I called the Am^s^ ioihTurMand Hindu toM. 

coimcih 

3 Sj cSlyf (T. B. 23S, 1. 4 f. 1). “I sammoned.'lHe 
Turk! Amirs and the Amh'^s of Hind to a council/^ The 'Amirs of Hind^ 
were not ‘ Hindus but Afghani, Pathans and other Musalmans born in 
Hind,' They were m.eii like Dilawar Khan Malik ,Dad Kararani and 
Shaikh Quran. (B, N. 567). Babur had few or no nobles of the Hindu or 
.Brahmanieal persuasion ,'in his service.' At'-an.y rate, there is no niention 
of any, either' in Ms * Memoirs'* or in 'the later chronicles. Babur speaks 
elsewhere also' of 3 T, B, p. 210 iMecte 200). 11. 3 and 11. g. t?* 

B.N;Tr.530;531). ' 

IV. 285, L, 3, 'Askari should pass the Saru at the Ghat of Ilaldi. 

,'Haldi is a not imeoinmon place-name in India. This Haldi must be 
the one near the eonduence of the Sarju and the Ganges. (B. N. 667, 66S, 
671 notes'). It is in Ballia district U. P. about 65 miles east, of Giiazlpiir. 
Lat,"25°-45^1Sf.. Long. 84°“15''' E. Kharid is in Shahabacl district. It is a 
low lying alluvial flat bounded on the north b}' the Ganges and on the 
east by the Son. (I. G, VL 5). There is another Haldi near Sikandarpur 
West, with which this should not be'eonfiiserl 

IV. 288, h S from foot. During the assault^ some hmj ihat had been 

collected^ being set on fire hy the fireimrlcs^ 
turpentine amd other .comlnistibUs that: were 
■■ throion on fort 

There is nothing either about ‘fireworks ^ or about ‘ turpentine^ in 
the Persian^version or the Turki original." 3 I 

3 '243, 1. f f. “ In the course of the fight, dry grass had been.' 
stored and the rags ( ) and thatch caught fire ’b See also B. N. 681,. 
where the rendering is a “ collection- of wood chips, hay and thornslb 
Pavet 3e Oourteille has herbes et broiissailleSfi* e, grass and brushwQod.ill* 
431). Richardson Bays means ‘bits of thread b ■ 

IV* 29S, L 2 from foot. The royal autoUographer Jahangir^ records 

an instance of il in his Memoirs. 

In the notice of Naqib Khan to which Biiiot refers, Jahangir writes: 
“ He has no equal or rival in the science of History or Biographies,,. 
From the beginning of Creation till the present day,, he has by heart the 
tale of the four quarters of the world. Has Allah granted to any other 
person such a faculty of memory ! {Tmuh Tr* ,1. 28; Text, 12, 1, 16). 
Elliott's statement that Naqib Khan “ knew the enpra^^ contents^ of the seven 
volumes of the BamatU‘^S‘-8afd^^ is copied from tfe MaAsiru4-Vmard 
^ and should not be understood too literally, "li probably means nothing mor% 



tHan that he had all the historical facts “ at his fingers’ ends 
IV, 301, footnote. TJie emct date of its composition is not given, hit it 
was probably soon after 987 11. (1679 A. D.), a date 
which is mentioned by the writer in the course of 
the toork when referring to his personal affairs. 

In the Catalogue of Persian Mss. in the British Museum (1.243), Dr. 
Eieu quotes these words with approval and gives it at his own opinion that 
‘Abbas’s Chronicle was written about 987 H. It may be therefore permis- 
sible to point out that this date-limit can be still farther extended by 
about seven or eight years. I beg to draw attention to a passage which both 
Elliot and Rieu have overlooked, and emphasise the fact that there is an 
event of later date which ‘Abbas mentions in connection with “ his personal 
affairs ” and the decline of his own fortunes. This is the death of his patron 
Shaikh Hamid Bukhari (p. 390 post). Shaikh Hamid was one of those 
who fell fighting against the Yiisufzais near Begram (Peshawar) towards 
the end of 994 A. H. (A. N. III. 510=Tr. III. 777; T. A., 1. 9; B. D. V. 
455 ; Budauni, II. 354=Tr. II. 366 ; Bloehmanu, Ain, Tr. 1.397). It follows 
that this history must have been written, some time after 994 H. 
It seems indeed to have been taken in hand by Royal command with a 
view to provide materials for Abul Pazl’s ATcbarnama, like the 'WdgHat 
of Jauhar and the Humdyun Ndnia of Gulbadan which were both com- 
posed after 995 H. (B. D. V. 187 ; Humayun Ndma, Tr. Mrs. Beveridge, 
83 Note). We know that the first Farmnn directing the composition of 
the Akbarnmna was issued on the 22nd of Isfandarmad of the thirty- 
third year of Akbar’s reign, i. e. Rab‘i II. 997 H. and this was followed by 
another F arman on 26th Ardibehesht of the thirty-fourth year, or Rajab 
997. (Beveridge, AMarnama, Trans. I. 33 note). The Memoirs of Bayazid 
Biyat (or Bayat), another of these materiaux pour servir — were dictated 
to a scribe, according to that author’s own statement, in 999 A. H, 
(Beveridge’s summary in J. A. S. B. LXYII. 1898, pp. 297, 316). 

IV, 306, 1 . 7. Eai Slhar Langdh, Zamindar of Zdbiri, expelled Shaikh 
Yusuf from the kingdom of Multan. 

The reading of the first toponym is most probably wrong. The T. A. 
(639, 1. 3) and F. (II. 324 last line) say in the sections devoted to the 
ffistory of Multan, that Rai Sahar was the ruler of Siwi or Sawi, *. e. 
Sibi near Quetta. But ‘ Zibiri ’ may be ‘ Seorai ’ which lies about eight 
miles north-east of Sabzalkot. It is now called Sirwahi. (Cunningham, 
A, G. I. 254rb). Lat. 28°-10'' N., Long. 70°-2'’ Bast. It was destroyed by 
Shah Husain Arghun in 1525 A. C. It is still a place of considerable 
sanctity to Muhammadans. (I. Q, .XX II. 110). Sabzalkot is now in 
Bhawalpur and lies 76 miles north-east of Bhakkar. It is shown in the 
London Times Atlas, PI. 79, D 6. 

IV. 308, 1. 20. Parganas of Haridna and Bahkdla and Bajwara in the 
Punjab. 

; . Btariana and Bajwara are in Hoshiarpur district, Punjab. Constable 
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PL 25 B b. ‘ Babkala ’ looks like a miswriting of ‘ BHagwal ’ or ‘ Begowal ’ 
which is now in Kapurthala State, but in their near 

neighbourhood. Constable 25 A b. ^ 

IV. 398, 1. 3 from foot. Hasan- entered tlie service of. Umar 

Khan Sarwdni Kalhdpur. 

This reading ‘Kalkapnr’ is very doubtful and several variants, KaUttr 
(.347 Note), Kalnkr and LaJcnur (377 infra Note) are noted by 

Dowson himself. The sobriquet occurs only in connection with the names 
of distinguished individuals of the Sarwani tribe. It is invariably spelt as 
‘ Gukboor ’ in Dorn’s translation of Ni'amatulla’s History of the Afghans, 
e.Q. Mobarez Khan Gakboor (1. 101), Hybet Khan, son of Omar Khan 
Gukboor (Ih. 123), Hybet Khan, Aazem Humayoon Servani Gukboor, Mian 
Youb Gukboor Servani {lb. 126), Isa Khan Gukboor (Ife. 128), and Said 
Khan Gukboor {Ib. 141). M. Garcin de Tassy also always reads the Ntsba 
as KaJebur in his French translation of the Urdu version of ‘Abbas s 
chronicle (pp. 1, 7, 96, 104 etc.). But all these persons are called ‘ Kalkapur’ 
in Dowson’s version on 347, 377, 382, 383, 388, 408 infra. Now it appears 
from the Genealogies of the Afghans, that ‘ Gukboor’ was the name borne 
by one of the famous forbears of the Sarwanis. He is said to have been the 
son of Suri, the son of Sarpal, the son of Sarbani. (Dorn, H. 52). He was 
the «reat-grandson of the primeval ancestor, Sarbani, and as Ke had several 
brothers uncles, granduncles and cousins, the specific nisba or sobriquet 
‘ Gukboor’ eame to be affixed to the names of his direct descendants, to 
distinguish them from other branches of the Sarwanis. In this transla- 
tion ‘ Kalkaphr ’ is affixed as a sobriquet to the name ol 
(419 428) and to that of his grandfather, Shaixh Bayazid barwam (3 8), 
both of whom belonged to the same family as Shaikh MaM Kaya . 
Kalkaphr looks like the name of a town or village, but any such supposi- 
tion is negatived by the above explanation. Whatever the true reading 
may be— 'Kakbur, Gakbur, Gagbur or Gazbur— it is the name of a person 

and not of a locality. . ^ 

Abul Fa?l says in his account of the Afghans that their remote pro- 
senitor Afghan had three sons, Sarban, Ghurgasht and Batan, and that 
L Ghilzai, Lodi, Niyazi. Lohani, Shr, Batni, Sarwani and KaMur 
(variant, Gakbhr) elans or septs are descended from Batan. (4«i, ir. U. 
402-3). Raverty states that the Sapis or Safis belong to the 
division of Afghans and are divided into three septs, Gazbur f 
Mas'hd and Wader. He adds that a small clan of Afghans 
still dwells in the eastern part of Khost, between the rivers Tochi and 
Shamal and belong to the great tribe of Waziris. (Notes 
105). Gazbur is also said to be the name of a Baluch tribe in Ma a 

\hdn UU] as jaglri Matnur, Shahabad and 

Paelpur [in the SarJcar of Sirhind]. 

Shahabad and Paelpur [Paei] are both Bhatnux may 
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be a miswriting of Binnur (j/:'.) i. e. Bannnr, whieli lies fifteen miles 
south-east of Sirhind and the same distance N. N. W. of Ambala. It is 
the Banur of Babur’s Memoirs. (249 ante). Constable 25 D b. 

IV, 311, 1. 16. He [Farid] also studied the Kdfiya. 

The title of the work is Al-Kdftyat fi-l-NaJm, i. e. “ The Saffleient 
Book for Grammar”. It is a Manual of Arabic Grammar composed by 
.Jamalu-d-din bin Abu ‘Amr Usman, generally called Ibn-al-Hajib, who 
died in 646 A, H. (1248 A. 0.). It is not easy to say whether young ffarid 
read or studied the Arabic original, or the marginal translation in 
Persian of Qazi Shihabu-d-din-al-Jami. (Bthe, India Office Catalogue, 
column 1313; Stewart, Catalogue of Tippoo Saltan’s Library, p. 126). 
This Translation and Commentary is the Hdshiya Hindia which is 
mentioned a few lines lower down. The Qazi lived in the days of Sultan 
Ibrahim of Jaanpur and was known as the “ King of Sages ” among his 
contemporaries. (E. D. VI. 487 ; P. 11. 306, i. 22). 

3I1> I. 17. He [Farid] had got hy heart the 8ikandar-ttama, the 
Gulistan, and Bostdn, etc. 

This statement is repeated by Prof. Qanungo (Sher Shah, p. 6) but 
it is founded on anerroneous translation and is, besides , hardly credible as it 
stands. The SiJcandarndma must contain about seven thousand halts, as 
it fills 140 pages of fifty couplets to a page in the lithographed edition of 
Niz/Jmi’s Ehamsa. The Biistdn cannot comprise less than four thousand 
Baits, riie Gulistan is written in mixed prose and verse, but it cannot 
he much less in extent. It is scarcely likely that young Farid could have 
learat by heart about thirty thousand lines, and also read ‘‘the works 
of the philosophers ” while he was at school in Jaunpur. Nizamu-d-din 
Ahmad who has copied the passage from ‘Abbas’s chronicle does not 
say th&t Farid “ committed these books to memory The word he uses is 
a.' Ij4- (X. A. 223, 11. 8-9) and the word which Firishta uses is 
(1. 221, 1. 6). Dorn also speaks of Ms having “ read the Gulistan, Bustan 
and Sekandernamah (1. 82). The. word which literally signifies 

caused to pass, presented, submitted,” is frequently used in connection 
with school and college classics and means nothing more than that the 
student read the books with or to the satisfaction of some teacher so as 
tyequire a passable knowledge of them. It is in fact synonymous with 
•‘'Iji. Thus the T. A. says that he read (Ailyi) the ‘Kafiya’ and other 
commentaries and passed in ] the Gulistan and Bustan, whereas 

b . inverts the order of the verbs and declares that he read the 

Guhstan etc. and paspd in [ •‘c'DA-fj the Katiya and its Commentaries and 
other test-books. This word Lroeeurs several times in the 
TJ math also, c^b jjis* §29^ 2 f. f ) 

And again, JjUu (u. *285). b is said of Mirza' 

vbiu QilicK tliat be read tbe ordinary text-books 

bis teacher, Mulla Mustafa Jaunpuri. (IJI.SSl). T^sy also says in his 






translation tKat Farid rea9 (Kt) the (ruKsfa?? etc. (p. 10), 

IV. 314, Z" 13 from fool. He ordered Ms father’s nobles to saddle 

200 horses. 

As Farid’s father, Hasan, was a commander of only 500 horse, he could 
scarcely have had any nobles {Amirs) in subordination to him. ‘Abbas him- 
self says (p. 315 infra) that Farid had no horses of his own at the time and 
obtained some ctfiej’ioarcfs only by borrowing them from his tenants. It is 
therefore not easy to understand how he could order 200 horses to be 
saddled” before he had got any. Dorn’s version of the counterpart passage 
appears to be more correct. “ He then ordered 200 saddles to be provid- 
ed.” (I. 83). The T. A, has copied the statement from ‘Abbas and writes, 
(223, 1. 15) r-l -Ci'j *■’ See also F. (I. 221, 1. 12) who 

has transcribed the very words of the T, A. 

IV. 321, 1 . 21. On that occasion, [the battle with Qutb Khan], Farid 
gained the surname of Slier Shah and he bestowed that 
of Shujaat Khan on Shaikh Ismail. 

There is something wrong here also, either in the original or the trans- 
lation. The battle with Qutb Khan was fought very early in Farid’s career, 
about 935 or 936 H., whereas all authorities are agreed that he did not 
assume the imperial style and titles until about 945 or 946 H. Even if we 
read Sher Khan, instead of Sber Shah, the statement is inconsistent with 
what ‘Abbas himself states about Farid having obtained the title of Sher 
Khan from Bahar (or Bahadur) Khan Lohani, the King of Bihar, for his 
“ gallant encounter ” with a tiger. (325 posi). The passage is reproduced 
in Dorn’s translation of Ni'amatulla, (I. 93), but this statement about 
Farid having “ gained the title of Shir Shah on this occasion” is not 
found there. What ‘Abbas himself wrote or meant to write was probably 
this : “ At the time when Farid himself assumed the title of Shir Shah, 
he bestowed that of Shuja'at Kban on Shaikh Ism‘ail.” 

IV. 323, 1 . 5 from foot. Muhammad Khan Sur ... ...governor of the 

pargana of Channdh. 

This place is called ‘ Jaund ’ in the Ain. It was a Mahal in Sarkdr 
Khotas, Suba Bihar. (Tr. II. 157). The pargana town of Ohaund lies about 
forty miles west of Sahsaram. “ The area of the old Pargana of Ohaund 
is now included in the modern one of Chainpur. Ohawand is a common 
place-name in Tirhut and is derived from Chamunda, a name of Durga, 
who, according to a local legend, destroyed a demon at this place.’’ (J. 
Beames, “ The Geography of India in the reign of Akbar (Suba Bihar), 
J. A. S. B. LIV. p. 181; Oldham, Journal of Francis Buchanan, 122, n. 8). 
Chainpur is shown in the 1. G. Atlas. 29 A 2. 

IV. 330, 1. 11. [/ was] in attendance on the Khanri-Khandn Yiisnf 
Khail, who brought the emperor Babur from Kabul 
At page 324 arafe, this title is given to Daulat Khan Lodi and Dili war 
Khan is described as his son who was sent to Babur ”. Professor 
Qanungo points out that the Khan-i-KhSttan )iBen)Kbned here cannot be 
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Daulat KHan, as Ke was no longer alive and tHis man must be some other 
Afghan to whom Babur orHumayunhad given the title, but whom he is 
unable to identify. (Sher ShaK, p. 180). At the same time he maintams 
that ‘Abbas has committed a blunder, because “ Khan-i-Khanan Yusaf 
Khail can be no other than Daulat Khan.” (/&. 46 note). ^ 

I venture to say that the Khan-i-Khanan Yusuf Khail who is men- 
tioned here and also at 366, 357, 363, 368 and infra is Dilawar Khan 
liody. It was he who “hrougJit the Emperor Babur to India and not 
Daulat Khan. In the Farmm which was issued in Babur’s name after 
the victory at Kanhwa,it is said that in the right wing were stationed ‘ the 
Amirs of Hind, the pillar of the State, the Khan of Khans, [i.e. Kha,n- 
i-Khman] Dilawar Khan, along with Malik Dad Kararani and Shaikh 
Guran.” (B. N.Tr. 567). Jauhar states that “ Khan-i-Khanan Lody ” was 
sent by Humayun with the advanced guard to Monghyr and that he was sur- 
prised and taken prisoner by a detachment sent, by Shir Khan. (Stewart s 
Tr. Bep. note 12), while ‘Abbas tells us that the Khan-i-Khanan Yusuf 
who had brought Babur to India was captured by Khawas Khan at 
Mungir and put to death as a traitor by the orders of Shir Shah. (368, 379 
infra). Budauni gives Dilawar Khan the son of Daulat Khan Lodi the title 
of Khan-i-Khanan and says he “ was living upto the time of the rebellion 
of Shir Khan but at last died in prison ”. (Test, I. 330, Tr. I^ 436). P. 
explicitly declares that when Daulat Khan and his son Ghazi Khan 
proved false to their promises and turned traitors, Babur bestowed the 
title of Khan-i-Khanan on Dilawar Khan. (1. 202, 1. 7 f. f.). See _also Ibid 
204, 1. 7 and 209, 1. 4, where Dilawar Khan is styled EIian-i-Khanan and 

.Erakisie, H. B. H. L 420; : ■ . ' ■ .. 

Lastly, the Emperor Jahangir states in the account of liis favounte 

Khan Jahan Lody. that Daulat Khan Lody was the uncle of Khan Jahan s 
grandfather and that when Daulat Khan died, “ Dilawar Khan was hon- 
oured with the title of Khan-i-Khanan and was with Babur in the battle 
he had with Ibrahim”. He adds that Dilawar was taken prisoner when 
valiantly fighting in the thana of Mungir and that Shir Shah ordered 
him to be shut up in a wall,” because he refused to take service with him. 
“ Thy ancestors,” he said, “ were always the servants of mine ; how then 
could I do this! ” (T. J. Tr. I. 8T-88; 42, 1. 10 f.f.). _ 

IV. 331, 1. 9* They placed before him a solid dish, which he dtd not 
Jcnow the caistomary way of eating. 

Dorn says that the dish is called ‘ Maheha ’ (‘'^^) and that according 
to the Tarlkh-i-Faiz Bahhsh of Shiv Prasad, [a recent compilation of no 
particular authority, g.c.E.D. VIII. 175], it is also called ‘Usbekiah 
(11. 101). In the Ghiydsud-Lughat is explained as “ threads made 
out of fine wheat flour, cooked with milk and sugar, which is called in 
Arabic Atriya It would appear to have been some sort of sweet 

dish— a pudding or custard made of macaroni. In, an interesting note to 
his translation of the Akbarndma, Mr. Beveridge has pointed QUt that 
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“isK-i-MaKcKa” is mentioned in a F«;'/re5« issued by Siilh.|a!imisp in 
connection with the reception and entertainment of Humayun in Persia 
and that it was a delicate kind of sweetmeat or confection. Hijji Dabir 
describes the as a succulent dish, bat like macaroni difficult to eat. 

(Ed. Boss, 951). He also relates this curious anecdote, but the details 
are somewhat different. According to the version he had heard. Shir 
Khan did not cut up the ‘ Mahicha ’ with his dagger, bat ate it with his 
fingers This unseemly exhibition of ill-breeding so angered Hamayun 
that he ordered him to be forthwith turned out of the company. Shir 
Khan is said to have never forgotten the affront and it was the origin 
of the implacable hostility between the two men. Whichever version of 
the tale may be nearer the truth', it is interesting to find that the incident 
itself was remembered by persons living in the reign of Akbar. B. also 
had heard the anecdote and speaks of Bibnr having observed Shir Kh gn 
*‘beha?iiag in a manner wMch deserved censure at a banquet , (L 359 
Tr. I. 469). This independent version shows that the story was not in- 
vented ’ by ‘Abbas as Prof. Qanimgo suggests. ‘ Abbis Khan must have 
heard this story like the one which immediately precedes it from his 
uncle, Shaikh Muhammad, who explicitly states that he was present in 
Babur’s camp at Ohanderi and took part in the siege. 

IY_ 342, I- 9. 8 her Khan drew out ci pioJced force- ^ 

Abul Pazl states that the battle took place at Surijgarh. (A. N. I. 

l4.8=Tr I 328). This place lies on the right or south bank of the 
Ganges in a plain between that river and the Kharagpur hills and is 
situLa about twelve Kos or twenty miles west of Monghyr. (bee Note 
on IV 608 post). Mr. Beveridge hazards the conjecture that Ahul Pa?l 
must be wrong and ‘Surajgarh’ must be a slip for Teliagarhi m the Sonthal 
mnraanas iloc cit note). Erskine, liowever, follows Abui Fml and locates 
Z sWpur above Monghyr. (H. B. H.,!!. 136). Thornton 

observes that Monghyr is situated in a position of considerable strate- 
aieal importance. “The route from east to west, from Bernampore to 
Benare?by Patna and Dinapur, is the only route by which the 
mountainous tract extending southward mto the Ramgarh ^strict is 
avoided; and from lying along the right bank of the Ganges, it has the 
further advantage afforded by the navigation of that great river. 

It may be noted that ‘Adli also was routed by Hbizr or Bahadur Khan 
Gauriyaina battle fought at Surajgarh. {Tdrim-i-Daudi, mfra) 
AbulPazl is probably right and Mr. Beveridges sminise, which is not 
supported by any authority of weight, seems uncalled for. - = 

IV. 346. last line- of Dungar pur, Bawal 

"by name^ mere elain. 

There is some error here. “ Rawal ” was the general demg^^ 

tion of all rulers of Dungarpur, as ‘Rapa’ was that of their cousins, the 

SisodiarulersofOhitor. The name blthe .MefV^ M^ 

CUdaya) Sinha, according to Babur’s^bwh (8-N. Tr. Beveridge, 



#rfd^Mpiion "of Kabul. (B. Nl Tr. 200, 206, 231, 233, 235). He ea^li- 
tfie “ SbailjlizaQas, the’ d6Se4iid'4n.ta'of Shaikh 'Muliatiiniatl’ 


TiBiKH-i-sHiBSHAHi 352, 1. 12 from foot. 


573). The test of the passage in ‘Abbas’s chronicle must Have been 
corrupt, as Born’s translation or paraphrase is even more egregious in 
error. His rendering is: “Hasan Khan ben AlauelKhanof Mevvat was slain 
in the territory of the Raja of Dankerpoor.” (L 101). Abul Fazl informs 
us that Bawal Pratap was ruler of Bungarpur in the twenty-first year of 
Akbar’s reign and that his daughter entered the Imperial harem. (A. N. 

III. 196. Tr. III. 2T7-8). The rulers of Bungarpur are still styled Maha- 
rawals. (I. G. s.n), 

IV. 349, 7. 14. The two armies met at LucTimw. 

Jauhar’s statement about the site of the battle is more precise.^ He 

says that it was fought at'Doura’ on the bank of the Gudi or Gumti. 
(Tr. Reprint, p.3; Erskine, H. B. H. II. 10 note). This is the village of 
‘Deunru’, about 15 miles north of Jaunpur. P. also locates the battle 
somewhere near Jaunpur. (1. 224, 1. 17). ^ • j> 

IV.r350» 9 from foot. /SAer Khan withdrew to the hills of 

Nahrlcunda. 

Correctly, ‘ Rharkunda ’ which is entered as a Medial in SarMr 
Shakfabad (Birbhum) in the Im. (Tr. II. 139). But Blochmann states 
that the name was extended to the whole of the Birbhum and Santa! 
parganas and it is in this “ extended ” sense that it seems to be used here. 
In Blaeve’s Map, ‘ Barcunda ’ is said to extend from “Bardwan to Garhii 
the Gate of Bengal.” (Notes on the Geography and History of Bengal in 
J. A.S. B. Xlill. 1873, p. 223). Rennell calls it ‘Byrcoodah The pargana 
town lies about fifty miles south of Ohunar. Lat. 24°-34'N. Long. 83°-34^ E. 
‘Bohnkundal ’ at p.419 looks like another corrupt form of the same name, 
ly.’ 352, I, 13, Sultan Bahadur went to Surat. 

‘ Surat ’ here is a mistake for ‘ Sorath ’. Bahadur Shah of Gujarat fled 
from Mandu to Champaner and thence to Ahmadabad, Cambay and Diu. 
(T. A. in E. B. V. 193 ; Mirat-i-Sikandari, Tr. Bayley, 390). •^■>3'“ and 
are often confused in Persian manuscripts and even Rogers and 
Beveridge have not been able to escape the pitfall, as they speak of “ the 
fort of Junagar being in the country of Surat ”, in their translation of 
thb TttSMfe-i-JaAangiri (II. 19). 

I'i^’352, l, 12 from foot M'ariif Farmuli joined him{8hlr RAdA]. 

Tbe tribal name is written ‘ Qarmali ’ in the 0. H. I. (III. 245), probably 
beOause it is spelt with the dotted Qaf in the lithographed texts of the T. A. 
ajid' R. But the balance of authority is undoubtedly in favour of Farmuli. 
The name must have been spelt with a and not a 3 in the Mss. of the 
' 5 r^»jfcA-*-RA?rsAdAi, rdnAA-i-Baadi and TFdgi'dH-MMsAfdgi, from which 
the extracts in Elliot’s work were translated and also in Dora’s translations 
. &om Ni'amatulla. The authority of Abul Paal also is in favour of the 


, orthography. (A. N. 1. 100, Tr. 1. 251 ; Mn, Tr. II, 399, 401). A still 
''authority — the Emperor Babur — speaks repeatedly of ‘Farmul' 
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iV. OOO, !• 

rrrnrs’is 

south-east of Ghazm. modern writers, Erskine (H. B. H.H, 

shown in Constable, 24 O a. „ „ jjarlrham all Tote for 

466), Eaverty (N. A. 32 note and earned after the 

Farmuli or Earmhli. Baver y Tonehi and that 

,Ulags of Parmnl 

Afghans generally do ‘ , j « parmul is the name of a river 

read in the MaJcTizan-t-Afy am _ ^ Ghazni and that the Earmulis 

running between the confines of r^bulan^^^^ ancestor was con- 

were so ^Xm Musalman, a great saint among 

verted to Islam by Shall . gg^yme they style 

the AfghSne and „X e.Ti»m Khata and Khotan”. 

themselw Afghans, thongh t ey yarmnlls reaid- 

CTr. porn n. 57V The Bmpero^ 

ing in Kabul. IT. J . ir. ^ watered by 

that the “valley of Eurmal “ ^ ^ who now inhabit it 

,t, Toehiinitsnpper pirBoyal Seographieal Society, 

have one village called Lrghun . ( J p^jjjeg 

1S79, pp. 47, 48). Sir E. Denison consensus of authorities 

(Hontsma,B.I..lI.8B)alsotcnte Fa mn^ 
leaves no doubt that Qarmah ha. B. ori„in 
copyist who read the initial letter amiss. 

IV. 3S5, Z. 14. f 

He is more commonly called y 333 note), the 

no reason for reieeting^ as Mr. ^ ^g/ore he came to the throne. 

reading.‘NaCABiaii’wasthenameheborc^^^^^^ 

.‘Namb' seems to .- ^ is said, in the MaJcMan-t- 

One of the three sons n. 113). See also A. N. 

AMuni, to have been called Mas A a ' J j- 539. A suburb of 

Ili! 649, 1. 5; E^I). YL U^r mm.,Tr. 1.333 

Utosbidabad in Bengal fjaShuji as an Afghan Amir who 

note). BudM mentions ® ;,gU of the chief atents 

rebelled against Saiyid Kasib Khan Barba is 

of Sikandar Sur. (I. 432, ^ j 310, 1. 3 f. 1; Tr. 16G- 

mentioned by the Emperor J a » . arrests attention m the 

?he name of a Nasib Turkman ff Text. 376, L If 

A N. (HI- B14, 413. 424, 47 and bl9 jt^uary 1383 A. 0. 

Nusrat Shah died about the 

(Blochmaim in J. A. S. B. ^ ' ^ pargma of Kayat 

W. 3SS, I. 26. M^r Sultan dted on he9 way t ^ 

■ GarcindeTass/sreadingoftheplaee-n^ (I^nt) with the dot mis- 

(Kayat) is most probably a ^ v ^i^^ garlcdr of Budaun. {Aw, 

pSed. K«nt and Gola were Wo pargams^ the o 



TABiKH-i- shIeshIhi IV. 864, 1. 7 irom fooi. 


Tr. II. 289) and are now included in Shahjahanpur district. Kant is in Lat, 
27°-40' N„ Long. 79°-5F E., and is shown in Constable’s Atlas, PI. 28 A b. 
It is situated about ten miles south-west of the modern town of Shahja- 
hanpur, which was founded by Bahadur Khan Daudzai some time before 
1069 A.H, 1649 A. G. {Mfa'dsiru-l-Umara, 1.416). Shahjahanpur district 
is in Eoliilkhand and has a very large Afghan population. Mihr Sultan 
was probably going to settle with her relatives there. Kant and Qola are 
mentioned as the ydgirs of ‘Isa Khan Sarwani at 384 
IV. 3S7, Z. 27. The Bdjd of the fort of Rdhtds and Churdman, the Bdjdfs 
ndib. 

‘Abbas does not give the name of the Eaja, but says that his minister 
was a Brahman named Churaman. Abul Fazl makes the Raja himself a 
Brahman and gives him the name of Chintaman. (A. N. 1. 153, Tr. 1. 335). 
E. calls the Raja Hari Kishen. (I. 225 1). Dorn follows ‘Abbas (1. 187), but 
Erskine speaks of the Raja as ‘ Hari Kishan BirkisJ (H. B. H. II. 147). 
‘Churaman’ {ChiiAdmani] and {CMntdmani} exe both used in Sans- 
krit for certain kinds of gems or jewel-ornaments and are liable to be 
confused with each other by jlusalman scribes. The sobriquet which has 
been read by Erskine as BarTds jO seems to be a misreading or redupli- 

cation of Harkishen (o^C*). Some copyist who had found it in the margin 
of an old manuscript as a variant wrote it side by side with in the 

body of the text, and this came to be read as J- (Barkis) and understood 
as a part or adjunct of the name itself. 

IV. 359, I, 8. [He said]: ‘If you do not admit him into the fort, I toill 
take poison and die at your door* 

This is the old Hindu custom which is known in Gujarat as ‘ Traga ’ 
andin Malwa and elsewhere as ‘ Chandi (Malcolm, Central India, Ed. 
1832, II. lo<). Another arresting example of it will be found in B. who 
says that when Akbar put under arrest Yusuf Khan, the ruler of Kashmir, 
(who had come to his Court under the safe-conduct promised by Bhagwan- 
das Kaehhwa of Amber) and talked of putting Yusuf to death, the Raja, 
from a sense of honour, stabbed himself with a dagger and threatened to 
put an end to his own life. (II. 353 ; Tr. Lowe, 364). There is an allusion to 
Trdgd in the Mirdt-i~8ikandari (Text 328, Bayley’s Tr. 433) also. Some 
blood-curdling tales of the actual performance by ‘ Oharaps ’ of this ghast- • 
ly rite are narrated by Forbes. (Eas Mala, Reprint, II. 262, 263, 387, 429; 
Enthoven, Tribes end Castes of Bombay, 1. 284-5 ; Yule,H. ,J. s. v. Traga). 
For the derivation of Trdgd, which is much disputed, see my ‘Notes on 
Hobson Jobson’ in the Ind. Ant. LVIII, 1929, p. 210. It seems to me to 
be a perversion by metathesis of the Gujarati ‘ tagado ’ which is derived 
from the Arabic 

I V. 364, 1. 7 from foot. Pargana of Munir Shaikh Yaltyd, where (hey 
. heard that Sultan Mahmud Barri, the King of 

. Gaur, was come. Birlds went out to meet him. 

Read, “ whe re Sultan Mahmud, the King of Gaur, was come. Blirri 


it. 368; i. i. 
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Birlas went out to meet him”. TKe printer Has dislocated and jumbled 
the words. It was ‘ Barri Birlas’ who went out to meet the Saltan. 

‘ Barri’ was not the sobriquet of Mahmud the King of Gaur, but the name 
of an Amir of the Birlas tribe who was in Humayun’s service. Gulbadan 
speaks of him as ‘Mir Bardi Beg ’. (Text, 22. 1.13; Tr. 106). Dorn eaUs him 
‘ Huri Birlas ’ (1. 112), but he involves himself in another sort of emr, 
when he makes his author state that ‘Huri’ Birlas and Khan-i-Khanan 
Yusuf Ehail were “both Afghans”. (lb. 111). The latter only was an 
Afghan. The Birlas is a Ohaghatai or Jaghatai clan. The name may perhaps 

be read as ‘Hari’ or ‘HuriBirlas,’ as and mmther 

are mentioned in the Zafarnama of Yazdi. (II. 26, last line and 69, L 2). 
But * Barri ^ or ‘ Bari may be correct as Garcin de Tassy calls bim Paw 
Barlas. (l.e . 83, 84). A Pari Beg who was Mir-i-Shikar— Chief Huntsm^~ 
of Shah ‘Abbas of Persia brought falcons as presents to Jahanpr. (1. J. 
230, 1. 5 f . f .=11. 107). Barri Birlas is again mentioned by Abbas hamseli 
on this very page (1. 9 f. f.) and on 365 (1.4). 

Muner or Maner lies 20 miles west of Patna and the Son used to jom the 
Ganges there in the days of Abul Pazl {Atn, Tr. II. 160) and also of 
Eennell, whose Atlas was compiled in 1772. The junction now takes place 
about ten miles higher up. It is called the ‘ Maner of Shaikh Yaljya, 
because a saint of that name who was the father of another P*r named 
Sharafu-d-dm is buried there. Shaikh Sharafu-d-din Manen was a great 
Shfi and his writings on the mortification of the human 

were greatly admired by Akbar f 

as well as by Inrangzeb. m B. D. VIL 161). Shaxto 

Sharafu-d-din died in 782 H.=1380.1 A. 0. Maner is m Lat. 25 -7 W., 

Long. 84^-50^ E.(Th.). Sikandar Body as well as Babur paid a visit to 

saint’s tomb. (462 infra*, B. N. Tr. 666; ^ ^ 

IV. 365, 1. 3. Muyid Beg, son of Sultan Mahmud, and Jahangn Kuh, 
son of IhraMm, BayaM, Mir NurTca. 

The names as printed are more likely to mislead than enlighten 
the reader. Muyyad Beg was the son of Saltan Muhammad 
Sultan Mahmud of Bengal). Sultan N 

old servant of Babur and is mentioned frequently m his 
Tr. 294, 295, 465, 466, 682, 638, 686). Mirza 

Quli was the son of Ibr^im 3^) 

called Ibrahim Beg Chabuk or Chapi± in 

Mir Nhrka may be an error for Mir Nnr ^g who is frequently mention 

ed in Babur’s Memoirs. See Note on IV. 276, 1. 5 _ 

IV 368 I 1 IShirKMn] isent by way of Jharhand w Mmms, 

i.8i»a 1 i. . t 

eiteraiye and mdefluito soanotaUoa. BlocIiiiaTO . TOt 

to ..hola tta« fcom rf 

Orissa IS called Jharkhand or tinngi^p® : 



Psch« .bS Palamau in J. A. S. B. Vol. Xt, 1871, p. Utt “ 

clear-cut topograpbieal designation and is generally use^ or^ 

and forest region of Chatia Nagpur from Ebotas to Birbbum and perhaps, 

IV.'^368, ?.30. Sher Khan sent Khawas Khan against Maharta, Zammdar. 

' The name of this man is so written in all the chronicles, but the 
correct form is, perhaps, Bbaruf. The Cberuhs are^mentioned _by Abul 
Fael as the principal mmtndars in Eamgarh, Chal Champa and Pundag 
in Palamau. {Iln, Tr. II. 154 note) . The Eajas of Palamau were Cherubs 

and Partab the son of Balbhadra Oheruh who was Rana m the time of 
Shah Jahan was, after two invasions, compelled to pay tribute to tiie 
Mughal Emperor in 1642-43 A. C. Seventeen years afterwards, the country 

was finally conquered and annexed to the Empire by Aurangzeb (1660 

A, 0.). I have cited before Blochmann’s article in the J. A. S. B. (Xu. 
1871) on Chutia Nagpur, Pachet and Palamau. To that article he has 
appended an informative postscript or Note by Mr. L. E. Forbes, Extra 
Assistant Commissioner of Palamau at the time. This local antiquary 
writes thus of Bharat Cherub: “The fort of Deogan, one of the three 
strongest forts of Palamau which is mentioned in the Bddishah Kama, (the 
two others being Kothi and-Kunda), was built by Bharat Bdi, a renowned 
border chieftain, more probably a bold and successful cattle-lifter . (p. 
131). Of another fort called Mangarh or Tarliasi [the Narsi of the Alamgir- 
narna], it is said that it was “ originally built by Maiisingh, a Saksel, but 
taken possession of by the Cherubs under this Bharat Bdi (.Ibid. 131). 
These local traditions are not, perhaps, without value and they may 
provide a clue to the determination of the real name of the renowned 
border chieftain ”, who appears to have harassed Shir Khan to some pur- 
pose and to have been regarded by Mm as an opponent whom it was 

absolutely necessary to crush. ^ , t 

IV. 376, 1. 12. Husain Khan NlraTc {teas sent with Humdyun s queen}. 

Gardn de Tassy’s reading is ‘ Sarak (1. c. 97). Dorn calls him ‘ Husain 
Khan Burk’, and says “he was then highly advanced in years . (1. 123). 
‘Khizr Khan Surk’ (<^j-) is mentioned by B. (Text, I. 364, Tr. 474), 
NTairiatulla (B. D. V. 115). and others, as governor of Bengal under Shir 
Shah. But he is called Khizr Khan Bairak in Elliot’s version of Abbas, 
(p. 390, infra). Surk was the name of one of the ancestors of the Lodi 
tribe. Surk ‘Umar was the paternal uncle of Malik Shahu, whose son 
..was Baseen, whose son was Bahrain, whose son was Kala, whose son wm 
the (Sultan) Buhlul Lody. (Dorn, II. 61). A saint named 5asan Surk 
Batani is also mentioned in the Makhzan-i- Afghani. (lb. II l2Q).8mk is, 
prpbabiy, correct, ‘ Nirak ’ and ‘ Bairak ’ must be errors. ‘Bairak. Niazi 
.Mso, on 416, 1. 8 infra, should, perhaps, be read as Surk Niazi. 

JV. 377, ?. 13 from foot. HelSMr KMn] seated himself on the throne 

i’.l ' - ....i.and struck coins and causedtheJKhutba 

y . ■ to he read in Ms own name. , 
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IV. 378, 1. 17. 




q«\r2iXt«*rTiror.» ^.a meentimith (0. H.I. » but 946 or 

datea945Hau theMa«aea cdtou Ca^ 

0 .U was not f f :S^:rin Mr. Nelson Wright’s 

discovered and at least fou „ , ^ » Nos. lOdO A, 1010 B, 

‘ Coinage and Metrology of le N. K. Bhattasali bias also 

1257 and 1270 A. (See alsa ^386). ^Mr. 

described three other rnpe^ Tannarv 1936). He places the coronation 
the same date. (Islamic J ofSafar 946H.Prof. Qannngo’s 

of Shir Shah somewhere m the title only after 

contention (Sher Shah, pp. 20^ . to be unsonud and Thomas 

the battle of Ohansa in 946 H- « he “ assumed the title of -Shah or 

appears to have been “ ^ . Hnmayuain Bengal, (op. cit. 393). 

King Of Bihar "during the 

IV. 377, I 3 from o . as is tJm custom of the Afyhans. 

1 . \ 4 !/vi^on ‘ ‘fAHr-dances ^ of wMcli there are 
This incidental reference ° ^ following descrip- 

several modes, is interesting. F^wmboor ’. which he had witnessed, 

tionofan Atghan dance, cdled Choom^^^^ ^ circle........ A 

“From ten to and play on some instrument, 

person stands within 1. ® attitudes and figures, shouting. 

The dancers go through a fiagers. Every now and then, 

clapping their hands and to the music, all joining 

they join hands and move s ow or 

in the chorus • the second year of his reign, he had 

Emperor Jahangir visited Kabul m the seco y j, g fj. ; Tr. 1. 107 

the ArgJiashtdq ^ as “a’ dance by girls or 

younTm1n,'^a^co?p''ankd with singmg and the clapping of hands ’ . 

IV. 378. 7. 17. MaUsar w,^ say by the translator that 

Below at p. 391, t of the town or country. ‘ Bho- 

‘ Bhopal’ was t^® of Bijagarh and Tamha 

i^oBsmsBdiy Bhopal 120), Abul Pa^l records. tli^t 

“when Hnmaynn^arrlved Agra tin y 

Bijfigarh(inNimar) jj q VI. 18). What -‘Ahb^s -really 

it (A. N: 1. 145-=Tr. I. 322. ?' MabhSr, 

Stales here; ’is^that'*Bhiipal was ^ 

u Nimarl). Bijagarh is ®^®f f J^^^^npS^ ’ 

the same distance north-west of Bn » , t .ita4nefe^bWxhood 
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IV. 382, 1. 2. 


— i« tHe district Headquarters. ‘ Tamha ’ [variants ‘Mabhir' and * Mih’ra,’ 
q. v. Tassy, 120], must be a miswriting of jW Namhar, l e. Nimar. The 
importance of the town of Bhopal dates only from about 1735 A. 0. in 
which it was founded. (E. D. VIII. 59). It was an insignificant village 
before that, and is never mentioned in any old chronicle. Bijagarh, 
Kbargon and Nimar are ail shown in Constable's Atlas, PI. 27. ” 

ly. 378, 1. 20. Mallu Khan put Ms seal at the head of the letter whieh 
he sent. 

The story of the seal is told by ‘Abbas incompletely and not quite 
fairly. He has suppressed the material fact that the provocation was 
first given by S'lir Shih himself, and not by Qidir Shah, as his mode of 
relating the event implies. F. (H. 270) and Nizamu-d-dln Ahmad (T. A. 
pi) state in the Malwa Sections of their chronicles that when Hamiyiin 
invaded Bengal and took possession of Gaur, Shir Khan addressed to 
Qadir Shah and other rulers, & F arman urging them to harry and ravage 
the Agra provin<% and other Mughal territories in the vieininty of Malv^ 
with a view to effect a diversion in his own favour. As Shir Khan had* 
placed his seal at the top of this Farman, Qadir Shah affixed his own seal 
m exactly the same spot, in his reply. Mallu Khan had, before this 
assumed the imperial style and title of Qadir Shffi and had even struck 
coins m hxs own name. (Numism. Suppl. No. XI to the J. A. S. B. (1909) 
Art. p, p. 316). He consequently regarded Shir Khan’s arrogation of 
supenonty and suzerainty as an affront and declared that self-respect 
and kmgly dignity required that he should get even with and mete out 

to Shir Khan the same treatment which he had thought fit to meip nnt 
himself. Brskine tells the story in the same way. (H. B. H. 11 Iso) 

that Shah Beg Arghun had the incivility to seal his letter to meL the 
middle of the reverse, where Begs seal if writing to Begs or a great Bee 
^writing to one of the lower circle ». {Baburnama. Tr. Beveridge 332) 
k" Uut wk™ th. Kin* of Porm write, to tatSor S 

^ .tod to tie top, when to at 0 , 0 . 1 , i, i, pi^a at tS. S tta 
letter, or on a separate piece of paper.” (First Journey to Persia 219) 
S^ also Briggs, IV. 371 note. Chardin gives us some very curious and' 
IV^S °7 on the Persian code of epistolary etiquette. 

S .r. arranged Ms army and came to Kanauj 

This irretnevable rout ” of the Chaghtais is generallv said Ju 
Uken place at Qananj, but the actual Ste was SmSet 

ealled it * Shir Sur ' (Becte Shergarh), This Shergarh is sTtnated^^h^^ f 
four Eos from Qananj. m situated about 

JW* 382» L 2* Ghctzi Mujlu 

■ hw rsrssw-BsMf eouo ifa ■ aisa MiW’ M82 ,.,o .„a a 
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IV. 383, I. 5. 'fABiKH-I-SHiBSHlal 

and F. (1. 229) have the same reading. The T- A. speaks of him as 
• Mahldar' (234), Firishta (I. 229, 1. 7 f.f.) and B. (I. 376=Tr. 487) say 
he was J- j ji t/i “one of the confidential and intimate per- 

sonal attendants ” of Islam Shah. He was probably a man employed in 
the ‘ Mahl i. e. the female apartments or Seraglio. He is spoken of as 
“ Mahram ”, because he had the entry of the harem and may Have been 
one of the eunuchs in charge of the wives and concubines of the Sultan. 

Erskine speaks of him as one of the chief officers of the Household, 
(H. B. H. II. 451). The right reading is, most probably, ‘Mahli’, but 
or ^as an Afghan name, e. gf. Malhi Qattal, and it may have 
been his own name or that of his father. 

iV. 382, 1. 11. Kutb KMn Banet. 

This sobriquet also assumes several forms. He is again called 
‘ Banet’ on p. 387 infra, but some Mss. of this chronicle have the reading 
‘Manib’. {lUd, footnote). In the T- A. (235), F. (1. 229) and the Tarlleh- 
i-Dmdi (481 infra), he is called ‘ Naib’, and Dorn has ‘Nasib’. (1. 116, 
118, 126). Shir Khan had a son named Qutb Khan, who must have been 
called Qutb Khan Sur. A Qutb Khan Mochi-Khail is mentioned by 
‘Abbas at p. 350 and Qutb Khan body at 381 supra. There was also a 
Qutb Khan Niazi. (Ahmad Yadgar in E. D. V. 43). Perhaps or 
is an error for cs^., Batani, or Baitani, the name of another Afghan 
tribe. Hajji Khan Bataui is mentioned at 378 ante note and Dorn, (1. 126,. 
The name of Idara Khan Batni is found in Dorn, 1. 128 and that of Path 
Khan Batni in Budaani.dl. 33=Tr. 11. 27). But the balance of authority 

appears to be in favour of ^ - - i 

IV. 383, 1. 5. [Shir Shah sent] Barmazid Gur [in pursuit of Htimdyml. 

All the Musalman chroniclers are unanimous in calling him Barmazid 
(T. A. 235, 1. 10; P. 1. 230, 1. 20; B. I. 379=Tr. 490), hut Prof. Qanungo 
has in his monograph on Slur Shah hazarded the conjecture that this 
man was a Rajput named ‘ Brahmaditya or Brahmajit Gaur’. (op. ctf. 
197, 225, 369). It is therefore necessary to stress the fact that Mazid aud 
Barmazid were and are common names among Afghans as well as Tar s. 
A Mazid who was the chief man of Indarab and Auzun Mazid Baghdadi 
are mentioned in the histories of Timur. (E. D. III. 401, 491 ). Several otaer 
persons bearing the name, e.g. Shaikh Mazid Beg, Mir Mazid Taglmi an 
Mazid Beg Tarkhan Arghun, are mentioned in the Bciburnama. (Tr. 26, 
27, 131, 167 and 61). The great leap of 25 feet across a gorge which is 
described by the Xkhund Darveza was taken by the horse of a Sadozi 
named Barmazid. This Barmazid was the brother of the famous Khfo 
Kaju who was a contemporary of Humayun and flourished about 956 H. 
(Raverty, N. A., 202, 227). Abul Fazl states that when Humayun marched 
to Bangash in 959 H.', with a view to punish the rebellious Afghans, the 
first tribe attacked was the ‘Abdur Rahm4ni»Ah®’ JBarmamdL (A. 

N. I. 323— Tr. I. 598). This clearly slaam Ba^tnasid was an Afghan 
name. 

57 ' - .... , 
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Jt /IXliA J^Xl-A-D J3 1 JS.® M Ail 1 IV. 388, 1. 11. 

Q5r or Eur also is a not oneommon sobriquet. Babur mentions a Mirak 
Gnr (or Kur) who was the Diwan of Bad‘lu-z-zaman Mirza. (B. N 328) 
Abul Fazl speaks of Idi Eur or Gur (A. N. III. 298=Tr. HI. 441) and 
Maqsud ‘Ali Kur or Gur. {lUd, III.304=Tr. III. 450). This last name oc- 
curs also in the T* A. (249. 1. 12=E. D. V. 259). Mir Husain Kur (or Gitr) 
was one of the nobles of Timur. {Malfumt in E. D. III. 404). In the 
Tanhli-i-Dmdi, thfi subject of this note is styled Barmazid 8ur (485, 486), 
but this also indicates that the author who was himself an Afghan, was 
sure that the person intended was an Afghan and not a Hindu. 

Emperor Humayun told Amir 8ayyid Amimddln. 
Ihe name has been miswritten or misread. The person to whom 
Humayun told the story was Mir Sayyid Raf%u-d-dm Iji. (.lauhar, Tr. 
Repmnt, 33; A. N. I 167, Tr. I 356; Dorn, 1. 128; Tassy, 109). He was one 
of the most learned men of his day and the leader of the ‘Ulama. (402 
states that he was a Husaini Sayyid from Shiraz and 
that Humayun went to his house and took counsel with him on the morniiie 
after his arrival in Igra after the defeat. Mir Saf'lu-d-din was the teacher 
and patron as well as relative of Abul Pazl's father. Shaikh Jlubarak, and 
fte« IS a long account of him in the Ain, (Tr. III. 423-4). He died in 954 
H. He IS called Mtr because he was a Sayyid. He was not an Amvr. 

IV. 385, 1 . 12 from foot. One Shailch Gaddi was in Gtijardt to whom 

he [Bairam Beg] did good service. 

reversed in the translation. It was 
Shaikh Gadai who had rendered “good service” to Bairam. Of. what 
Nizamu-d-dm Ahmad says: “At this time, the dignity of Saddrat-i-Mamd- 
i e oiflce of Lord Chief Justice) was conferred upon Shaikh Gadai 
......through the interest of the Khan-i-Khanan \8cU. Bairam Khan] wt 

2 ^^^^red the kindness which he had received from the Shaikh during 
the tim of his exile in Gujarat ”. (T. A . Trans, in B. D. V. 2^9) Tbul 
Kazl tells us that Shaikh GadM had behaved well to Bairam Kh?n J 
showed him kindnes.s during the timpnfhic. Tr • > t . 

(A N II 20-Tr T1 don m sojo“rn in Gujarat, 

kat Shtl-h n 5-^^; ^ understands the sentence to mean 

t at Shaikh Gadai had tendered his good offices to and accompanied 

tom part of the way aotil he left the provinee. Cloc. A U2). 

son Shaikh Molhi Q„mi wa, the 

f.™l Mahmnd, son of ManlSnS OiMir. son of Siti, son of 

Sarpa , son of Sarbani. (Bonn, II. 62. See also ItM I 10.9 S rZ?, 

“ pe«3 oukth) f 'it?? 
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iV. 390, 1.16. TAElKE-I-SHiESHAHI 

‘GrUzbur’, and not a place-name. M. de Tassy calls tbe Shaikh Mnlhi 
‘Qaital’ and speaks of his grandfather as ‘Shaikh Ahmad Kakbor 
Sarwani.’ (p. 116). 

The name of the Saint reminds one of Shaikh Mali or Malhi who is 
stated to have written a History of the conquest of Swat by the Yusufzais 
between 141S and 1421 A. 0. It is said to be the earliest known work in 
Pushtu. (T. H. Thornton’s Art. on Punjab Literature and Folklore in 
J. R. A. S. 18SB, p. .389; Encyclopaedia Britannica, Ninth Edition, I. 238, 
s. V. Afghanistan). The sobriquet is spelt ‘ Kayal ’ by Dowson, but ‘ Qattal’ 
by Dorn and De Tassy and this seems to be more correct, as it is assigned 
to several other Saints also, e. ff. Sayyid Sadru-d-din Raju Qattdl, who 
was the brother of the still more renowned Shaikh Jalalu-d-din Makhdum- 
i Jahanian and died in 806 H. (Ain, Tr. III. 371-2; P. II. 417-8; Beale, 
Miftah, 98). Another member of the same family, Sayyid Sultan Ahmad 
is also styled Qattal and Jalalpur in Shujabad tahsil, Multan district, is 
called Jalalpur-Pirmdld or Jalalpur of the Pir, because he died and is 
buried there. (I. G. XI Y. 16) . Shaikh Yusuf Qattdl lies buried in Dehli and 
his mausoleum near the mosque in Eharki was built in 903 H. (P. Cooper, 
op. cit. 94; Asnr, 1. 23). Another saint Jamal Qattal, who was a disciple of 
Shaikh Sharafu-d-din Maneri, is mentioned by Abul Pazl. (Am, Tr. III. 
370). Still another named Ma‘lnu-d-din Qattdl, who was the grandfather 
of the more famous Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus, is buried at Jaunpur. 
(Houtsma, B. I., III. 687). The raison d'Ure of the epithet also is stated 
by Pirishta, (H. 417, 1. 9 f.f). 

IV. 389, 1. 9 from foot. But the Kdsi-ali spoke ill of us and said. 

The manuscript used seems to have read li'®, ‘ high’, ‘ exalted’, ‘ chief 
but the correct lection is undoubtedly, ‘Ali J®. We know that Qazi ‘Ali 
was deputed in 936 A. H. to the Punjab to make inquiries respecting the 
lands held in rent-free tenure. He was directed “ to resume the old tenures, 
to measure them and to include them all in one district (Budauni, 11. 
254=Lowe II. 261; see also A.N.Tr.III. 343). He was appointed Bakhshi 
in 987 H. (A. N. Tr. III. 423) and killed in Kashmir in 999 H. (.IIb, Tr. 
Bloehmann, I. 346). 

IV. 390, 1. 9. A shor't time afterwards, he [dilr Sayyad Hamid 
Bukhari] was himself slain. 

As Sayyid Hamid was killed in fighting against the Tdrikis or 
liaushanais, towards the end of 994 H. (A, N. III. 610 = Tr. 111. 777 ; 
'Jl. A.371, 1. 9=B. D. y. 455; B. II. 354=Lowe, 366; Bloehmann, Ha, Tr. 
i. 397), the allusion furnishes an important piece of internal evidence for 
fixing the inner limit of the date of composition of the Tdrikh-i-SMr 
Shdhi. See py note on Vol. IV. 301 supra, iS- V ‘ 

IV. 390, 1. 16. The hills of Padmdn and GirjMhr - 

* Padman’ is an errorfor Nadnan, i, «; ‘Nandana’ or 

‘Ninduna' ofp. supra. ‘ Girjhak and Handai’ are both in the Salt 
Range— the Gakhkhar country— and are Mb mentioned in juxtapositiQH, 
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iV. 397, ]. 6 from foot. 


in Dorn (I. 129=E. D. V. 114) and also by the Bmperor Jahangir. (T. J. 
Text, 61, 1. 3 f. f.=Tr. I. 81; 91, 1. 3 f. f.=Tr. I. 1*29). Nandna lies about 
twelve miles distant from .Jhelam town, Lat. 32°-43', Long. 73°-17'. It is 
a place of strategic importance and was captured by Mahmud of Ghazni. 
It stands on a rocky hill which commands the route across the outer Salt 
Eange. Girjliaklies near Jalalpur in Find Dadan Khan ta%s}l of Jhelum 
district, Jalalpur is situated about thirty miles south oi Jhelum, in a 
narrow valley extending between the river and the eastern extremity of 
the Salt Eange. It is one of the great passages of the Jhelam on the route 
from Afghanistan to India and is supposed by Elphinstone, Cunningham, 
Ghesney and others to have been the site of Alexander’s battle with 
Porus.Lat. 32°.39^ Long. 73 “-26^. (Thornton; I. G. XIV. 14). Constable, 
PI. 24 B a. ‘ Girjhak and Naadana’ are both’ mentioned by Minhaj. In 
the T. K. (Text, 179, last line), he specifies in the list of Iltutmish’s 
conquests, two places, the names of which were read by Kaverty as 
“ Nandanah and Gujah or Kujah (Tr. 627). There can be little doubt 
that the right reading is not Qnjak, but Qivjha (Ji). 

IV. 397, 1. 6 from foot. Ehaia Pumn Mai sent 600 elephants, hut 

did not himself come out. 

Puran Mai, the son of Silhadi, is styled ‘ Purabi ’ by Ni'amatulla, 
Silhadi is said to have been a ‘ Tuar’ by Tod (A. A. E., Bd. Crooke. I. 356), 
but a Gehlot[orGahilotlby the T. A. (231, 1. 15) and Dorn (II. 104 notes). 
The question is not easy to decide, but the latter opinion seems to be 
invalidated by the fact that one of the wives of Silhadi. was Durga, a 
daughter of the Eana {8eil. of Ghitor). (Hajji Dabir, Z. W. 225, 1. 51 1), 
Elsewhere, the Hgjji states that the mother-in-law of Bhupat, the son 
of Silhadi, was the mother of Vikramajit, the son of Eana Sanga, f.e, 
Bhupat had married a daughter of Eana Sanga. {Ib. 227, 1. 2). The T. A. 
also avers that the daughter-in-law WsP] of Dnrgavati, the wife of 
Silhadi, was the daughter of Sanga. (506, 1. 2). The Mirat4-8ikandari 
also says that the wife of Silhadi 's son Bhupat was the Eana’s daughter 
(256, 1. 10), while F. speaks of Dnrgavati herself as the daughter of Sanga. 
(11.221, 1. 2 If.). "We can scarcely expect the Musalman annalists to have 
been accurately informed about the family history and matrimonial 
connections of the Bajput princes, but it stands out clearly, notwith- 
standing some discrepancies, that Silhadi or his son was connected by 
marriage with the reigning house of Chitor. It is quite possible that both 
Silhadi and his son had taken wives from that house. The practice is not 
at all unusual among Eajputs, though Sir B. Clive Bayley was puzzled 
by it on account of imperfect acquaintance with Hindu customs. (Loe. 
Git. 365 Note). But as a Gehlot can never marry a female of his own 
tribe, Silhadi must have belonged to some other sept. 

. In this connection, it may be worth while to note that ‘ Purabiya ’ is 
said by Tod to have been one of the 24 branches of the Chauhans. ipp. 

In the .Sanskrit poetical history of the Eajas of Bewa which has been 
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suramarisea by Dr. Hirinana Sbastri, Paranmal is aeseribe'd as a des- 
eenaant of Hammira, the Ohauhan. (Memoirs of the Arch. Survey of 
India, No. XXI, (1925), p. 6). If this is correct, Silhadi also must have 
been a Ohauhan. But the better opinion seems to be that ‘ Purabiya ' 
means nothing more than * Eastern ’ and all Raj puts were called Puiabiya 
in Mai wa, because they came from Piirab—ths G-anges-Jumna Duab and 
Oude— because these districts were situated to the east of that province. 
Hajji Dabir states that Medini Rai was the title given to Eai Ohand 
PuT^/Mya &U, 1. 9), and he mentions several other Rajputs also who are 
styled ‘Purabiya e. g. Gangu Purabiya, Lord of Maudasa, (228, 1. 9), 
Hemkaran Purabiya, (107, 1 1), and othejrs. The T. A. also speaks of 
Bujputan-i-puraiiya, as a general term, (584, I. 5) and appends the 
epithet ‘ Purabiya ’ to the name not only of Silhadi himself (587, last 
line), but to that of a man called Shadi Ehan (586, 1. 4). A,. . 

In these eireumstanees, the balance of authority points to Silhadi 
having been neither a Gehlot nor a Ohauhan, and Tod is probably right 
in making him a Tuar or Tonwar. This conclusion is borne out by 
the Emperor Jahangir, who in a detailed notice of one of his Amirs, 
named Nahar Khan, declares that he was the grandson of Narsinha Deva, 
the brother of Puran Mai jj’ of Raisin. (T. J. 365, 1. 21^. The 

•'Aligarh text has ‘ Lulu ’ and some Mss. have >1; or but these are 

all mistranscriptions of or Jyy, as Mr. Beveridge has clearly shown 

in his note. (Tr. II. 268). 

IV 398, Z. 3. Faih Khan J at had been in rebellion in Kay ula. 

Eecte Qahula, i.e. ‘Kot Kahula’, as in Dorn. (I. 134). It is men- 
tioned in the T. J. also. (77, 1. 6; Tr. 1. 160). It was in SarMr Depalpur 
of the Lahore mba. (3m, Tr. II. 332) , It lies about seven miles north of 
the Sutlej in Montgomery district, Punjab. Lat. N., Long. J3°-36" 

E. Satgarha (1. 11) also is in Montgomery district and lies about 
thirteen miles east of Gugera on one of the projeetiug points of the high 
bank, which marks the limit of the windings of the Ravi on the east.^ 
(Cunningham, A. G. I. 24-2). The name is said to mean ‘ seven castles , 
but none of them now exist. Lat. 31°-0'' N., Long. 73°-0''. Constable, PI. 
24 E b. The mausoleum of Mir Ohakar Rind is at Satgarha. 

IV. 398, t 13. I am going to seize Mdfda. 

‘ Mahla ’ is not the name of any place which it was intended to capture. 
What Haibat Khan wanted to do was to take the Majial (the dagh wa 
mahal) of the contingent which Ohakar [Chaqar or Jaghar] Bind was 
bound to maintain. Ohakar was therefore asked to “keep his forces 
ready ”, so that the horses could be branded on the spot fc«wdmg to 
regulations. Pour lines lower down on this very page, Ha^t KAan is 
made to say, “I shall take your Muster (Jfailcf) at Depalpur . _pe 


i 



IV. 398, 1. 5 from foot. FM7i Khan Jat sent Shaikh Ibrahim, son of 

Kutb ‘A lam, Shaikh Farid to Haibat Khdh. 

The Qutb-i-‘Alam Shaikh Farid-fi-Shakarganj] who lies buried at 
Ajodhan or Pab-Pattan died, aecordiug to Musalman hagiologists, either 
in 664 or 668 A. H., i. e. in the 13th century A. 0. (Beale, Miftah, 63; lira, 
Tr. III. 864), and it is impossible for a person living in the 16th to have 
been either his son or his ‘ nephew as Dorn has it. (1. 135). The word 
is here used loosely for ‘ descendant ’, (q. v. 371 Note 2 ante). Prof. 
Qanungo has been misled by Dowson’s wrong translation, (op. cit. 310). 

IV. 399, 1. 9 from foot. F ath J ang Khan ..in the country of Multan 

founded a city which he called ‘ Shergarhl. 

This Shergarh is still in existence and lies “ on the right bank of the 
Biyah, about twenty miles to the south-east of Satghara ”. (Eaverty, Mihran, 
360 note). Constable, 24 E b. Prof. Qanungo conjectures that it must be 
either ‘ Sher Shah,’ about 8 miles south-west of Multan or ‘ Shahgarh 27 
miles in the same direction (313 note), but Raverty’s suggestion hits the 
mark much better in every respect. This Shergarh is mentioned also by 
B. (II. Text, 155-6; Tr. 159, 160), as near Jahni or Channi (Ohunian) and 
it contains the Mausoleum of Shaikh Daud Channiwal. 

IV. 403, footnote. The ShaiJehsadas of Barnawa and the Shaikh- 

zadas of Bhandner [complained to Shir Shah]. 

There was a Medtal named Barnawa in Sarkdr Dehli, ^'whaDehli. 
(.4ira, Tr. II. 286). BarnSwa lies about sixteen miles north-west of 
Mirat on the right bank of the Hindau. (Th.). It is supposed to be 
the Varaniivata, to which the Pandavas retired on their expulsion, 
and where Duryodhana attempted to burn them to death. Lat. 29°-7' 
N., Long. 77''-2g^ E. This ‘ Bhandner ’ may be an error for ‘ Pandir ’ (j- 
or ‘ Pundri’,^ which was also in the same Sarkdr. Pundri is shown in 
Constable, 26 B c. It is a place of some antiquity. It is most probably 
identical with the ‘Banadri’ of Wassaf. See Note on III. 36, 1. 15 ante 
IV. 406, footnote. Shortly after the beginning of 951 H., he [Shir 
Shah] must have started for Ghitor, marching 
dui'ing the hot weather, passing the rains in 
Kachwdra, and then occupying the closing months 
of 952 and the beginning of 953 wnfk the siege of 
Kdlinjar. This makes the chronology very plain. 

It is per missible to point out that instead of making the chronology 
plain, this would make it inconceivably confused and utterly impossible, 
as Shir Shah died on the 10th or llth of Sab'i I. 952 K. There is some 
inadvertence or typographical error here and the years should be read as 
950, 951, and 952 respectively. A. H. 960 began on 6th April 1543. Eaisin 
was sacked during the first half of 950 H. and the campaigninBajputana 
followed in the second half, November-March 1-544 A. 0. The attack on 
pitor came three or four months later. Kalinjar was besieged in or about 
Sh aban 951 H. (November 1544) and Shir Shah died on 22nd or 23ird May 
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1645. At p. 804 ante, Elliot Mmself pots the espeiSitions against Eaisin, 
Ajmir.Nagor and Maldeo into 960 H., and the capture of Ohitor and the 
eommencement of the siege of Kilinjar into 951 H. See also the note at 
404 ante. B. distinctly states that the siege of Baisin began m 949 H. and 
he gives also the contemporary chronogram as which 

stands for 949. He adds that the fort was surrendered in the following 
year. (1. 376, Tr. 476). 

IV. 407, 1. 16. When he reached the stage of Shahbandi. 

M. Garcin de Tassy reads ‘ Sahpada ’. {pp. eit. 136). I suggest that it 
may be Shahandah, or Sahanda, 4. e, Sehonda. It lies about 30 

miles north-west of Kalinjar in the line of Sher Shah’s route from 
Kajwara or Khiehiwara. Like Kalinjar, it is now in Banda district and 
is situated on the river Ken. It was near the lake of Sehonda, which is 
said in the Badishahnama to be about twenty Kos from Kalinjar, that 
Khan Jahan Lody was defeated and killed. (Test, I. Pt. i. 349 = E. D. 
VII, 21). Constable, 28 B c. 

IV. 407, foot note. Ahnmd Yadgar says that the reason for his ad- 
vancing against Kalinjar was that Birsingdeo 

Bundelah had taken refuge with the Baja of 

Kalinjar, who refused to give him up. 

Ahmad Yadgar is a careless and muddleheaded scribe. This ‘ Bir- 
singdeo ’ was not a Bundela, but a Baghela. He was not the Eaja of 
Panna in Bundelkand but of Bhata or Bhatghora (modern Rewa). He was 
contemporary with Babur and his name occurs more than once in that 
Emperor’s Memoirs. (B. N. Tr. 521, 562, 639). Birsing [Vira Sinha] was suc- 
ceeded by “ Perbehan ” or “ Birbahan ” (Virabhanu), who is stated by J auhar 
and Gulbadan (H.N. Tr. 136) to have rendered material assistance to Huma- 
yuninhis flight after the defeat at Ohausa. Apart from this error, Ahmad 
seems to have confounded the father with the son. It is not unlikely that 
Birbhan [not Birsing] was summoned to court by Shir Shah to answer 
for his conduct and that the Baghela thought it the better part of "valour 
to seek safety in flight. The Raja of Kalinjar, with whom he took refuge, 
is called Kirat Sing by ‘Abbas (407 infra) but Bhartichand, in the 
genealogy of the Rajas of Orehha and the local chronicles. (Silberrad, 
History of Western Bundelkhand, J. A. S.B. LXXI, 1902, p. 107). Birsing- 
deva is mentioned in the A. N. also (II. 210; Tr. II. 325). Abul Eazl says 
that Birsing was a vassal of Sikandar Lodi. Birsing, in fact, was the son 
of Shalivahan, the brother and successor of Bhidaehandra, both of whom 
are mentioned at 461-2 infra and Ni'amatulla in E. D. V, 94-0. ^ 

IV 409, I- 16. Onthe 10thBdb%u-l-awwal952 A.H.,8hir8hahdud. 

Abul Eazl gives 11th Bab'i I (A. N. 1. 336 ; Tr. 1. 615). P. has 12th (I. 
228) Nfamatnlla says he died at midnight on Tu^ay following the 9th, 
which was a Friday, i.e. the l2thor 13th. (Dora, 141). The MaMzan-z- 
Afghani makes it the 17th. (Dorn, 11 , 111 ). AbhlF^l Says that Islam Shah 
ascended the throne eight days after the death of his father, «. on the 
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19tli, bat according to Ni'amatulla he did so on Thursday the 15th. (Dorn, 
1. 146) . B. does not give the exact date of Shir Shah’s death, but says Islam 
Shah ascended the throne on the 15th of Bab‘i I. (I. 374 =Tr. I. 485) . 
‘Abbas also makes 9th Eab'i I a Friday. 10th Eab‘i I {BisaM) 962 H. was 
Friday, 22nd May 1545. If Dorn is right in saying that he died on the 
night of the Miihartimadan Tuesday, the Hisabi date must have been 
the 13th Eab‘i I.=25th May 1545 A. C. The dates given by Abul Pazland 
F. must be Buyyat iates. Erskine says he died on the 24th of May 1545. 
(H. B. H. II. 441 and note). See also Mr. Beveridge’s Note at A. N. Tr. I, 
400. The Hijri date was most probably the 11th Buyyat or 12th. Hisabi. 
IV. 415, 1. 13. The Nagarhot, Jwala, Dikdawal and Jammu hills. 

‘ J wala ’ is Jwalamukhi. There is a Dhudial in Jhelum district in the 
Punjab, Constable 24 B a, but there is another place bearing the same 
name in Hazara district, about twenty-five miles from Abbottabad. 
{Ihid, 24 D a). The first of these is most probably meant here, as the 
headquarters of the governor are said to have been at Malot, probably 
the place so called in the Hoshiarpur district. Dudhial in Jhelum district 
is now a station on the Mundra-Bhaun Bail way. It is 28 miles south-west 
of Mundra, which is 52 miles north-west of Jhelum town. 

IV. 416, 1. 9, The contumacious and Mghtoay plunderers inhabiting 
the pargana of Malk&nsa. 

Malkonsa was a Mdfidl in Sarkdr Qanauj, Subd Igra, (Im, Tr. II. 
186), and is now called Easulab.%d. (Elliot, Eaees II, 91) , The district 
has been always notorious for the lawless and turbulent character of its in- 
habitants. jivery man is said to have gone about armed and even peasants 
tilling the fields had loaded muskets fixed to their ploughs and never 
paid the land revenue or any other dues until compelled to do so by 
force majeure. {Madsiru-l-Umard,I.m). Easulabad is a not uncommon 
placename. There is a Easulabad which lies a little south of Asiwan in 
Mohan taiisU, Unao district, twenty miles north of Unao town. (I. G. VI. 
13). Constable, 28 B b. But this Malkousa is ‘ Malgosa ’— Easulabad, about 
forty miles north-west of Cawnpore and nine miles north of Jhinjhak 
station on the East India Eailway. (N. W. P. Gazetteer (1881), VI, 253-4). 
The pargana contains a large area of swampy land, A saying comme- 
morating the difficulty of realising the revenues in former times is quoted 
by the compiler of the Gazetteer ; 

Basuldbddr Malgosa, tin pahar jiiti to eJe pahar paisa ; 

Bat basen pMr jaesd M taisa. (Ibid, p, 8). 

IV. 419, foot note. It cost eight hrors, five lacs, five thousand and two 
and a half dams, which means JBahlolis. A.TI which 
is written over the gate of the fort. 

The Emperor Jahangir who stayed at Ehotas for some days in his 
lather’s reipi (T. A. in E. D. V, 465) and visited it also in his own, states 
that according to an inscription on one of the gates of the fort, “the cost of 
erection was sixteen Krors, ten lacs of dams and a little more, equal to 
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fortf lacs, tweaty-five thousand rupees. (T. J. Tr. 1. 96; Text, 46, last line). 
It will be observed that the figure, as it is given by Jahangir, is just 
double that given by the rdriXih-i-Dattd*. Jahangir calls the coin Bam 
and reckons it at l/40th of the rupee. ‘Abdulla also speaks of it as Bam, 
but his total is the exact moiety of Jahangir’s. He adds that this Bam 
was the same as the BaTiloli His Bam or BaJiloU must have been 
equal to 1/40 x 2, i. e, l/20th part of the Eupee. In other words, it 
bore the same value as the Sikandari Tanga, of which twenty were 
accounted as equal in value to the Eupee. This shows that the word 
‘ Dam ’ is used very loosely and that two different coins, one, of which 40 
went to the Rupee and another, of which 20 bore the same value, are both 
indiscriminately designated ‘Dams And this confusion is aggravated 
by the fact that the terms ‘ Bahloli ’ and ‘ Tanga’ also seem to have been 
employed with equal laxity, not only in common parlance or the language 
of the street, but in the histories and chronicles of the period. 

IV.. 433, 1. 5. And in the time of Sher Shah, a decrepit old woman 
might place a basket of gold ornaments on the head and 
go on a journey and no thief or robber could come near 
her. 

This is not historical verity but fatuous adulation. Unfortunately, it 
is repeated in the Zubdatu-t-Tawarlkh of Shaikh Nuru-hHaqq (B. D. VI. 
188-9), the T, A. (232, last line), P. (1. 228, 1. 3 f . f.) and B. (1. 363 ; Tr. 473) , 
as if it had been a real fact. Any decrepit old woman who bad tried the 
experiment would have had good reason to rue it all her life, if her head 
had remained on her shoulders at all. The whole passage is rhetorical 
bombast of no historical significance. It is, at best, only a picturesque 
metaphorical expression, just like “ the lion lying down with the lamb ” or 
“the wolf drinking at the same fountain as the goat.” And this flimsy 
fustian has not even the merit of originality. It has been pilfered from 
an older author and the very words, almost, occur in the Shajrat-u-l- 
AtraJe, the author of which writes thus : 

“It is related in different histories that when Sultan Muhammad 
Eliwarizm Shah conquered Mawarau-n-Nahr, the roads between Iran 
and Turan were well-guarded and safe, in so much', it is stated as an 
example, that if an old woman were to carry a dish full of gold all over 
the country, there was none hardy enough to molest her”. (Tr. Miies, 

p. 110). 

It may be pertinent to note that the Shajrat is an abridgment of the 
(j* which was based on a History of the Mongols writtea 

by or under the orders of Saltan Ulugh Beg about 851 A. H. (Eieu, B. M. 
Catalogue, 1. 164j Bthe, 1, 0. Catalogue, 77-8). r 

Similarly, all that is said a few lines higher up ahout travellers and 
wayfarers having been relieved from the troabli of keeping watch and 
about the Zamindars keeping guard oyer them ^ thunder’. It is 

just what Barani says about ‘Alau-d-dia (T. P- Text, 340, U. 12-18). 
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*' TKe saJety o'f the highways, throughout the provinces,” that historian 
states, had become so great that the Hindu landed proprietors and 
headmen [Muqaddimm uoa KMiidn] nsed to stand on the highroads and 
Keep watch over wayfarers and caravans, while travellers with goods, 
fabrics, cash or any other property used to alight in the midst of the 
plains and deserts”. (Major Fuller’s translation in J. A. S. B. 1870, 
p. 48). And writing of Ghiya^u-din Tughlaq, he declares that “ so great 
was the fear of his sword in the hearts of all robbers and plundej’ers, that 

in His time, the robbers became the protectors of the public road 

and the name of robber was not heard, and the fear of the robber was 
wiped from the minds of men.” (Text, 442-3; [Sir Auckland] Colvin’s Tr. 
in J. A. S. B. 1871, p. 238). When ‘Abbas further assures us that in the 
reign of Shir Shah, there was not “ a thief or robber who dared to direct 
the eye of dishonesty to the property of another, nor did any theft or 
robbery ever occur in his dominions ” he is only repeating what had been 
said before. The fact is that this overpraised account of Shir Shah’s 
administration has been pieced together out of borrowed material. For 
its most important passages, vis. those relating to the manner of his 
'daily life and his system of civil and military government, ‘Abbas must 
be indebted to Mushtaqi, as that author died in 989 H. (534 irafra), several 
years before the TartJcJi-iSJitT Shahi was begun. 

H seems necessary to put this point in the proper light and nail 
the lie to the counter, as it is thus represented even in the O.H.I. (IV. 57). 
“ Even the historians of the Timurids admit that in the Afghan’s reign,' 
an old woman with a basket of gold could safely sleep in the open plain at 
night without a guard ”, and another modern writer also assures us in an 
official publication, that “ under the rule of Shir Shah, all disorders 
ceased and so complete was the order that prevailed throughout Hindus- 
tan, that a decrepit old woman might place a basket of gold on her head 
and go on a journey etc.” (U. P. Gazetteer, X. p. 157). 
lY. 43S, l.ll from foot. He summoned two competitors for the oroim, 

Kiydm Khan and Malik Bahlol. 

No individual named Qiyam Khan is mentioned as a competitor for 
the throne of Delhi by any of the other historians and must be a 
copyist’s error, perhaps, for fl“»- Hisam or Husim. (g. v, E. D. V. 73). The 
ip. A. and F. agree in saying that the two other persons, besides Buhlul, 
of whom Hamid Khan thought were Saltan Mahmud of Jaunpur and 
Sultan Mahmud Khalji of Malwa. The first was ruled out because he was 
Sultan ‘Alau-d-din’s son-in-law, the second on account of his being at too 
great a distance from Dehli. (T. A. 151, 1. 6; F. 1. 172, 1. 6 f.f.). 

IV. 437, I, 12. It was the custom to distribute every third day. Sherbet, 
pan leaves, etc. 

The author is referring to the Zidrat or funeral ceremony performed 
on the third day after a man’s death. See ante 322, 1. 8 f. f. Herklots 
speaks of it as the teeja alias Zeedrut of the dead, or the visiting the 
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crave on the third day after burial.” iQanoon-e-Islam, Madras jReprint, 
1863 p,284). Barani in his elaborate eulogy of Balban’s virtues says that he 
used’ to visit in person the houses of deesased Shaiklns and Say y ids on 
the day of the Ziarat or third day (fit-) after death. (Test. 4:7, 1. ). 

IV. 437, Z. 10 from foot. Mulld Fazin one of the elders ofike^ city. 

The correct reading seems to be ‘Qizan’ or Qidan He 

is probably identical with the * Mian Kadan mentioned on p.^ 464 infra. 
This latter is spoken of as Miyan Qadan, the son of Shaikh Jufu or Khuju 
in the T. A. (164, 1. 4) and F. (1. 182, 1. 26). A Qazi Qazan or Qadan (d 
of Bhakkaris mentioned in M‘asum’s History of Sind. (Tr. Malet, 130— 
Kalich Beg’s Tr. in his History of Sind, II. 65, 68, 69. See also E. D. 1. 310 
note and T. A. 636, 1. 20). Qazi Qadan Bangui was the spiritual guide of 
Hajji Hamid Gwaliari, who was the Pir or spiritual director of the 
nowned Shaikh Muliammad Ghaus. (Maasiru-l-Umard, II. 577, 1. 6). The 
‘ Mian Kadan of Dehli ’ mentioned at 464 infra is described there as one 
of the most eminent Mullas of the empire in the reign of SiLandar Body. 
IV. 439, 1. 16. R also related of this prince, etc. 

' Several stories illustrative of the judicial sagacity and Solomon-like 
wisdom of Sikandar Body are repeated by the chroniclers. One of them at 
least, a long and circumstantial yarn which is related in the T. A. (p. 1<2), 
F. (1. 1S7) and the Makhzan-i- Afghani (Dorn, 1. 68) is really an old apologue 
borrowed from the inexhaustible store of Hindu folklore. It occurs in 
‘ The Mongolian Tales of Ardshi Bordshi’ which is said to be the Tibetan 
paraphrase of the Sinhasan Dvintrashati, or ‘ Thirty-two Tales of a 
Throne ’. It is told there thus : “ A merchant entrusted a friend with a jewel 
to give to his wife, but the man sold it and afterwards declared that he had 
duly delivered it. When the merchant brought his case to trial, the false 
friend produced two witnesses who asserted that they had seen the mer- 
chant giving the jewel to the merchant’s wife, and judgment would at once 
have been given in his favour, but for the interposition of a boy wto 
advised that all four should be confined in separate rooms each to 

be given a piece of clay, out of which they were to make 
jewel. As the models of the merchant and his false Jiend were foun 
correspond, while those of the two witnesses Mered, toad and 
neriury were both detected ”. (Clouston, Popular Tales and Fictions, II. 
n) In the T A. and Dorn, the story is told of two brothers who resided 
in Gwalior, tire false witnesses are two Brahman gamblers S® 

is Sikandar. Another intriguing case, which is said ^ 
before Sikandar for final adjudication, and is 

Makhzan (Dorn, I. 67-8) as an event kad actuaUy occurred^_^^^^ 

reign, is really a replica of the Arabian Nights fairy glares of 

and his Wonderful Bamp and genii who are the 

that talisman. Elliot says of these attributed to 

“itiaiiv of them have baoa reproduced (Writers 

ow. «U” WB -,). bol ae truo, re,!), tte 




mu 


r « -x-a:# , it iO. 


other way. They are much’ older than the time of Sikandar and most of 
them are migratory sagas which illustrate the “tendency of all peonies 
to ascribe weil-toown anecdotes, sayings and adventures to well-Lown 
persons, as E. G. Browne puts it, (L. H, P. II. 189). 

IV. 444, 1. 6 from foot. On Friday, the 7th BFdban, A. H. 894, he 

m. . , was raised to the throne. ' 

Ihe date must be wrong, as the Julian correspondence. 6th July 1489 

4‘S "1m ™ it correctly as S 

fv /i!; ^ “«^t be correct. 

IV. 444, i. 12. On the day he quitted Dehli, he first went to Shaikh 

Budauni tells a similar story of a poet who wrote a OnM/lr, 
of Sultan Iltutmish, but first went to the celebrated w ? IT® 
Bakhtyar-i-Kabi and requested him to give his blessing by^epeatingl 

rewar^5S000whitetow,-attherateofl,(X)0faa5„^ 

^ -tr. I. 92). Another example of this custom k -fnnnYi - It.’ 

.V. 4«. . ,6. 

varying forms. ‘Abdulirtel/slt here oTSndlr Lodil^d^ ® 

hero fj 

Mahamaya [VajreLlrror Amh , -i IT ^i^^ine of 

(544 nost) F h-irl to i at Nagarkot and not to Mathura 

broken to pieces, m£d Ws «td T 

were hung round the necks of thn n -j, ^ T ^’^to nosebags, which 

not in the reign of Sikandar T nd; h occurred, 

I. 6). M ».orr,ol®tSt;S ZZZ PfW-*' «■ m 

of aw He is Mid to tove ha“^ ,?<11 Jf .! 

and tomed into lime which was gi^ch to thT fiShm 

hetel leaves. They were . T ® ®^t with ^ 

bellies! (Saverty, N. A 60*1 G s « i“ 

‘Abdulla’s taleappea^ifthe n;/’ ■ another variant of 

idol-breaker is the S GhiSlTd fa 
He is stated to have destroredln ontffl®^’^ Mahmud Khaiji. 

of Chitor, the temples of ^Fomhh? ^ campaigns against the Rang 

worship into butchers’ wets (TA^SirF 

,247), having copied it as usual ft ^®P®^ts this yam also (II. 

P a It, as usual, from Nizamu-d-din. The story of the 
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praeti cal jolie played by Mahmud upon the Brahmans Has tEe appearance 
of an etymological myth. It seems to have been inTented to account for 
the toponym ButTihak, the name of a village near Kabul, where the 
incident is said to have taken place. means ‘idol ’ and Kkak ‘dust’ 
in Persian. Ahmad Yadgar also refers to the capture of Nagarkot in 
Sikandar’s reign, but merely says that the idol was exposed to be trodden 
under the feet of the people. (B. D. Y. 18). 

IV. 449, 1. 16. {TM musicians] were ordered to play only these four 
tunes, (1) MaliTcur, (2) Kalydn, (8) Kmra and {4} 
Husaini. 

The correct name of the first Bag is ‘ Malkos ’. In Persian Music 
there are, according to the Ghiyasu-l-Ltighdt, twelve 31 agam (tunes or 
modes) of which ‘ Husaini ’ is the tenth. ‘ Kaldara ’ and ‘ Hasani ’ which are 
mentioned as variants in the footnote seem to be mistranscriptions of 
jlaY ' Kedar ’ and ‘ Husaini’. 

IV. 4S0i 1. 12 from foot. The noble who had the general direction of 

affair sin the reign of Sikandar bestowed 

districts. . to an extent that had never 

been known before. 

The original words iS J _ jlk* remind one of the j}f'j 

jlk* ^ho was a minister higher even than the Chief Wazir. The WakU~ 
i-Mutlag was the Viceregent, the deputy of the Sovereign himself and all 
the powers of the Sultan were, for the time, delegated to him. He was 
often appointed when the king was young and inexperienced or had to 
be unavoidably absent from the capital on protracted or distant military 
enterprises. The reference here is probably to Shaikh Bhuwa, who was 
Sikandar’s prime minister and alter ego. Ahmad Yadgar states that 
Mian Bhuwa was the most powerful and independent grandee and the 
absolute minister of Sultan Sikandar. (E. D. V. 13-4). Khwafi Khan 
observes that in former reigns, the appointment and removal of Wazirs 
and other ministers used to be vested in the Wakil-i-3Iutlaq. (Text, II. 
597=Tr. in E. D. VII, 401-2). 

IV. 4Sl, L 1. The Argar-mdhd-beddk, was translated . . . and received 
the name of Tibb-i Sikandari. 

An alternative title of the Tibb-i Sikandari is 3i‘adanu-sh-Shifdi 
Sikandari and there are copies of the boob in the British Museum and 
other Libraries. (Rieu, II. 471 ; III. 1120; Ethe, I, 0. Catalogue No. 2305, 
Saehan and Ethe, Bodleian Catalogue, No. 1592; Stewart, Catalogue of 
Tippoo Sultan’s Library, p. 108). The work has been also lithographed at 
Lakhnau. The author calls himself Bhuwa, the son of KhawwassKhan, and 
says that the translation was completed in 918 A.H. (1512 A.O.). It is made 
np of an Introduction in praise of the Science of Medicine and three 
or Chapters, the names of the subjects of which are given in Sanskrit 
as Sutrasihdtt-Sharirak-ChikitsdstMn and JYMaa. Argar-mahd-bedak 
may be a corrupt form of MdM WaMak, or of Charak 3Iahd 
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from a Fakir four maxims, th’e second of which is, “Never forsake ready 
food.” The prince takes care to act npon these maxims and each o! them 
saves him from certain death on a critical occasion. (The Hermit of Idotee 
Jhurna and other Indian Tales, afiid Cloaston. op. dt. II. 450). 

IV. 4S1, 1. 16, The fugitive Raja,'by name Bhed, went to hell. 

It is now possible to definitely restore the name of this E ij ii. He was 
Bhrdaehandra, Raja of Bhata or Bhatghora. 4 Sanskrit MahaMvya or 
Poetical History of the rulers of Rewa written about the middle of the 16th 
century A. 0. has been summarized by Dr. Hiranand Shastri in Memoir 
No. XXI of the Archaeological Survey of India (1925). See also the 
supplementary article in Journal, Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
1930. He is called ‘ Bhil Raja of Phaphamau’ in the C. H. I. (III. 237), 
but Bhil is an impossible name for a Hindu King. He was not the Baja 
of Phaphamau , which is an insignificant village, near Allahabad, but of 
Bandhn. Saibhan (Shalivahan), who is mentioned a few lines lower down, 
was his brother. 

IV. 461, footnote. Ahmad Yddgdr adds, ‘In short, from Jalalabad 
mar Kabul, to Mandu and from Udlpiii' to Patna, 
coin was struck in Tiis{8iJcandar‘s] name’ 

Ahmad Yadgar is a careless and very untrustworthy compiler of a 
later date and this statement is flatly belied by well-known facts. Neither 
■Jalalabad’ nor ‘Udipur’ existed in the days of Sikandar Lodi. Jalalabad 
was given that name by Mun'im Khan in honour of Ja!alu-d-din Akbar 
and Udipur was founded by Rani Udi (XJdaya) Sinba, the son of Sanga, 
about the middle of the sixteenth century (1559 A. 0.). (L G. XXIY. 
102 ). 

IV. 462, 1. 6. Sultan Husain had gone to Kahlganw, in the country 
of LaTklmauti. 

This is ‘ Oolgong ’ now in Bhagalpur, Bengal. Lat. 25°-13' N., Long. 
37°-17'’ E., about 23 miles east of Bhagalpur town. Sultan Husain is said 
to have died there. Constable, PI. 29, B. 0. 

IV. 464, I, 16. There came a Brahman by name Laudhan, who dwelt in 
the village of Kaner. 

The T. A., from which this story has been borrowed by ‘Abdulla, 
reads the name of the place as ‘ Kanthi ’ (163, last line). Dorn has ‘ Katbhur ’ 
(I. 65) and P. (1. 182, 1. 7 f.f.) calls it ‘ Kathian ’. The name of the Brahman 
also is uncertain and read as ‘ Budfaen ’ by Dorn and ‘ Yanddhan * by F; 
The reading ‘ Lakhnauti ’ on 1. 21 seems to be very doubtful. It is not 
likely that Sikandar would permit judicial fatwas to be given by divines 
residing outside his territories, on a matter relating to the internal ad- 
ministration of his own. It must be an error for ‘ Lakhnor, ’ which is 
near Sambhal, where Sikandar was encamped and to which the BrShman 
was sent for trial by ‘Azam Homiyun the governor of the district 
of Sambhal, ‘Lakhnor’, ‘Lakhnaii’ and ‘Lakhusati’ are frequently 
confused in Persian chroujeles. See MiSr Beveridge's Note in B. N. Tr. 





IV. 471, footnote 2, 
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faiii-vi. TSe place fcotn wHicli tlie Brahiman came is 
[y. It may be ‘Kather ’ [Boliilkhand]. Tbe man Himself 
follower of Eamanaud, one of wHose twelve ‘ CHelas ’ 
wanand’ or ‘ Bhavanand (H. H Wilson, Eeligions 
las, in Works, Ed. Rost, I. 63-6; [Sir George] Grierson, 


IV. 467 , footnote I 13 . [Sikmdar] sent Bdi Ugar Sen KacTihwaha. 

The name is so spelt in Briggs’ translation of Pirishta, but the 
lithographed tests of the T- A. (169, 1. 5) and P. (1. 185, 1. 5) call him ‘ Jagar 
Sen Kaehhwa ’ and they are followed in the C. H. I. (III. 246). But ‘ Ugra 
Sen’ seems to be correct and the person meant may be the ?7gm Sen 
Khlelii of Rajput tradition, who is said to have been obliged by domestic 
strife to abandon Gagraun and found Khichipur (wrongly called 
Khiljipiir). (I. G. XV. 279). ‘ Kachhwah ’ is, most probably, wrong. Persian 
writers constantly confound “ Kachhwah” and “ Khiehi.” “ Kaehhwara ” 
onp. 407 ante is a misreading of ‘ Khichiwara ’. The ‘ Khiehis ’ are a branch 
of the CHauhans and are entirely 'distinct from the Kachhwahs. (Orooke, 
Tribes and Castes, III. 278). This Ugra Sen Khiehi is most probably 
identical with the TJgra Sen Purabiya of the Gujarat Chronicles. (Mirat- 
i-Sikandari, Tr. Bayley, 256 and 272 note; Hajji Dabir, Z. W. 105, 1. 1; 
113, 1. 3 f. f ; T. A. 489, 1. 20 f. f. and P. II. 210, 1. 7). Kluehiwara or the 
country of the Khiehis comprises most of the country between Guna, 
Sarangpur, Shujawalpur and Bhilsa. (I. G. XXL 3i). 

IV. 471, I 12. His [Sikandar Lody’s] death took place on Sunday, the 
7th of Zil-K‘ada, 923 H. 

The T.A' (170, 1. 6) and P. (1. 186, 1. 9) give the same date. B. has 17th, 
but the same week-day. The Julian equivalent is given as 2l3t November 
1517 A. 0. in the C. H. I. (III. 246), but calculation shows that the 21sb of 
November was a Saturday. If the week-day is correct, Sikandar must 
have died on 22nd November, which was 7th Buyyat, but 8th Hisabi. It 
may be noted as a carious illustration of the state of society and 
communications, that the news of the demise of Sikandar at Agra reached 
Sultan Muzaffar II of Gujarat in his camp on the Malwa frontier on 9th 
^i-l-hijja. {Mirdt-i-Sikandari, Text, 158 last line; Pazlulla’s Tr. 98; Tr. 
Bayley, 255). 17th Zi-l-q’ada which is given by B, is most probably 
incorrect, as it was a Tuesday or Wednesday. The length of his reign is 
here stated as 23 years and 5 months by ‘Abdulla, but if Sikandar came 
to the throne, as he Himself avers, on 7th Sh'aban 894 H. (444 ante), it 
mnst have been 29 (lunar) years and 3 months. 

IV. 471, footnote 2. The Tdrikh-e-Khdn Jahdn Lody informs us (Ms, 
p. 124) that the coffin’ was removed to Dehli and 
deposited there together with that of his father, 

, The tombs of Sikandar and Buhlhl are mentioned by Abul Pazl in 
description of Dehli. (3in, Tr. 11 280. See also Asaru~s-.^anddid, 
lPt,i,89. and 20; Plates 85 and 11). “ Sikandar ’s tomb is about a. mile 
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from Safdar Jang’s Mausoleum, close to an ancient bridge wHicH stood 
on the roarl leading from Firuzabad to one or other of the towns stretcK- 
ing from Siri to Lalkot (J. A. S. B. XXXIX, 1870, p. 84; FansHawe, 
D. P. P. 244). Buhlul’s remains are popularly supposed to lie near tKe 
shrine of Shaikh Nasiru-d-din Mahmud, Ofiiragh-i-T)ehli. But this is a low, 
mean-looking structure and modern archaeologists are not sure that the 
traditional ascription is worthy of credit. (Panshawe, loa. eit. ^8; Sir J; 
Marshall in 0. H. I. III. S94). In this comiection, it may be permissible to 
note that Sir H. Elliot speaks elsewhere of the author of the Tapikh-i- 
Daiidi having left it on. record that Buhlul was buried in the SagJirhJud. 
(See E. D. V. 91 note). Unfortunately, the exact site of the Bagh-i-Jiid is 
not known, although it is frequently mentioned in the chronicles of Minhaj 
and Barani. The T&rileh-i-Khan Johan Lodi may be right in averring that 
the body of Sikandar was first deposited in his garden, which 

Tslam Shah afterwards enclosed and this garden may have really been in 
the Bagh-i-Jiid [Jir _£)*.]. The statement is found also in' Dr. Lee’s copy of 
the MaTchsan-i- Afghani. (Dorn, II. 99). But the father and son do not 
now lie in the same spot and this fact may reinforce the doubts regarding 
the building in which popular tradition locates the grave of Buhlul. 
Perhaps the body was only deposited temporarily in the Jud (3-arden and 
afterwards interred elsewhere. I have thought it worth while to draw 
attention to these statements in the chronicles, as they do not appear to 
have attracted the attention of any writer on the Archaeology of Dehli. 
IV. 476, 1. 10. Ten Mans of corn could be purchased for one bahloli-, 
fine sirs of clarified butter and ten yards of cloth 
could be purchased for the same cinn. 

As the Buhliili was a copper or hiWon fulits worth, at the most, the 
twentieth part of the silver tanga, this and several other statements of 
the same sort in this paragraph stand in need of being taken with some 
grains of salt. Most of the anecdotes illustrating the profuse expenditure 
and largesses of the nobles of Sikandar Body’s reign are pitched in a 
very high key of silly and incredible exaggeration. A few lines lower down 
in this very paragraph, this author tells us that gold and silver were only 
procurable with the greatest difSculty in Ibrahim’s reign. But if this was 
so, it is hard to understand how the Amirs of Ibrahim’s father were able 
to squander gold mdhurs hy the handful and even by the plateful, to give 
away jewels whose value is estimated only in hundreds of thousands of 
tangas and to dissipate five hundred tangos daily in roses for their harems. 
(471-5 SMpra). 

The partiality of ‘Abdulla for the fabulous verges, not infecqifflnfly, 
on the absurd. For instance, be informs ns that when Shir Shah w&t 
engaged in besieging Kalinjar, two thousand workmen were daOy engaged 
in citing cannon and four thousand mortars {degs),m<Si. eapable of 
discharging a ball weighing four Mans, were <»3tl (^Qinungo, op.dt. 

The fabulous cheapness of commodities WMdi this writer ascribes 
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to a sueeesion of goo3 seasons and “ lusunant harvests ” seems to have 
been really Sue to very different causes,— to the depletion of the stock of 
precious metals and an insufficient supply of the circulating medium. 
Timur had carried off enormous quantities of the treasure which had 
accumulated during the preceding two centuries of Muslim rule. The 
old sources of the flow of gold and silver from the seaports of Bengal 
and Gujarat had been largely cut off by the alienation of those provinces 
from the Empire of Dehli. The normal movements of trade also must 
have been seriously interrupted by the misgovernment and lawlessness 
which prevailed under the Sayyids, the ‘ Thirty Years’ War ’ with Jaun- 
pur, and the revolts and rebellions of the turbulent Afghan aristocracy. 
The slump in the money-value of agricultural produce could have hardly 
been an unmised blessing, as it must have affected most disastrously 
the income of the peasantry as well as the resources of the government 
whose revenue was paid almost entirely in kind. (Thomas, C. P. K. I). 
435-6; Moreland, A. S. N. I., 68). 

IV. 477, I, 14, [SMr SMh had to march againsi\ the thieves of Pd U 
and Pahal, who are of the Oiijar tribe. 

Pali and Pa^al [not Pahal] are both near Dehli. Pali lies in Gurgaon 
district at the eastern base of a rocky range about 18 miles south of 
Dehli. (Thornton). Islamabad-Pakal is registered as a Mahal m Sarhdr 
Dehli. {Ain, Tr. II. 285). Pali and Pakal are spoken of as ‘ an united 
pargana by Elliot. (Races, II. 129). Pakal is situated at about two miles’ 
distance from Pali. (Th.). Gurgaon is in the notoriously turbulent Mewat 
country and these brigands were the Giijars to whom Babur also gives a 
veiy bad character. (B. N. Tr. 454=240 ante ; Elliot, Races, I 99) ‘ 

IV. 480, 1. IS. Ee made privates {fard) officers igirohddr), and 
officers nobles. 

, ^ regii’arly enrolled soldier was called a ‘ Mufrid. ’ 

Uj.D. ULbOl, 603}, Barani also uses the words ‘ Mnfrirr 

2^, 2:“ '■ •ons.atagle. 

IV. 480, footnote 1, I 4. To every fifty soldiers, there was a TurM 
„„ , . „ Etnduwi writer attached. 

® ‘ Pei'sian’. There would be no 

Sl lTkdv^!? W f accounts in Turin and Islam Shah is not at 

I hkely to have had any special partiality for men of that race. Of ante 

413, where Abbas says that Shir Sha appointed in every pargana one 
JcarTcun to write Hindi and another to write Persian F L Lf i 

zt;' ~2f;„ ; z n : 

™ 

Endos learat to read and write Persian to’wbioj Ih "'l'* 2 " 

fttt^ntjpq befpre. (1. 187, J. 4) “ ^^7 



IV. 485, 1. 2. 




IV. 481, J. 12 and footnote. I'sa Khan Hujjdh. 

The fine tomb of this ‘Isa Khan is still one of the sights of old Dehli. 
In an inscription on the grave-stone, he is said to have been the son of 
Mian Aghwan and to have died in 954 A. H.=1647 A. C. (3sar, I. 33, 
PL3i; Panshawe, D. P, P, 234). Malik Piroz Aghwan was an Amir of 
Sikandar Lody.(E.D.Y. 101). ‘5ujjab’ is the honorific plural of Hajib and 
signifies Hajiiu-hJHujjdb, ‘ Hajib of Hajibs ’ or Lord Chamberlain. Cf.Naib 
and Nawwab. The sobriquet is added to distinguish him from ‘Isa Khan 
Niazi, ‘Isa Khan Sarwani and other persons who bore the same name. 

IV. 481, I, 9 from foot. Islam Shah came forth to meet him in the 

village of Singdrpur. 

The reading in the T.. A. (233, 1. 7 f.f.) is ‘ Singarpur and in Dom 
(1. 150) ‘ Shikarpur.’ P. calls it ‘ Sikri’ and says Islam Shah was engaged in 
hunting ■sy. jiSCi j i (j, 229, 1. 15). B. has (1. 375 ; Tr. 1. 487) ‘ Shikarpur' (with 

the variants ‘ Sankapur’ and ‘Sangarphr ’) and explains that ‘Shikarpiir^ 
was just where the Emperor’s [A.kbar’ 3 ] palace (in Fathpur Sikri) is at 
present. Babur is said by Shaikh Zain and Abu-lFazl to have changed the 
name of Sikri to ‘ Shukri/ in sign of gratitude for his victory near the place 
. over Eaiia Sanga, (B.N. Tr. 548 n,; A. N. 1. 105=Tr. 260). The true read- 
ing may be ‘ Shukarpur ’ and the place identiep with or very near 

Sikri. 

IV. 484, J. 9 from foot. A second battle took place at Firuzpur 

{Jharka), near Aletcai, 

Firuzpur Jhirka is so called from the JTiirka.Le, small perennial 
stream or “ever-flowing fountain*’ (Am, Tr. II. 193), bordering the road 
which leads from the town via Tijara to EewarL (Grazetteer of Gurgaon, 
249), The town is shown in Constable, Ph 27 C b. 

‘ Marhakar’ which is mentioned in the footnote is * MajQ?hakar ’ about 
ten miles from Agra on the road from Agra to Dehli. (Seeley’s Road Book 
of India. Ed. 1825, p. 19). See also infra 507, where the distance from 
Agra is given as six ■ 

IV, 48Sj L 2. He [Islam Shah] ruined first Kutb Khan 8ur^ then 
, Barmaztd Stir, Jalal Khan Sur- ■ , , 

The words in the original are the explanation given 

in the footnote is that they were “ squeezed as poppy-heads are 
squeezed The phrase itself is loosely paraphrased as ‘ ruined V but this.; 
interpretation is fanciful and far-fetched. The real meaning is that Islam 
Shah fed these nobles forcibly on what was called * Pousta\ the boiled 

water of poppy-heads ' or It was a slow poison administered to 

State prisoners with a view to reduce them to a state of physical pr-ctetra-* 
tion and mental imbecility. Bernier throws welcome light on the matter. 
He informs us that when Sulaiman Shikoh was^-bi»ught as a prisoner 
before Aurangzeb, he told his uncle that it; were intended to give 
Mm the Pousi to drink, he begged he might be immediately put to^death/^ 
The French physician explains that. the Poust is given to prisoners, 
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wliose Heads the monarch is deterred by prudential reasons from taking 
off. It is nothing but poppy-heads crushed and allowed to soak for a 

uightin water........... It emaciates the wretched vietims, who lose their 

strength and intellect by slow degrees, become torpid and senseless and 
at length die.” (Travels, Ed. Constable, 106-107). Bernier’s account is 
borne out by the contemporary Musalman historian, Muhammad Salih 
Kambu, who states that when the two princes Sulaiman Shikoh and 
Muhammad Sultan were ordered to be confined in the fortress of 
Gwalior, it was directed that “they should be fed upon Koknar”. {‘Amah 
i'^alih. Text, III. 344, 1. 16; E. D, 711. 131). Monserrate observes of 
Baba Kapur, a Majsiib or half-mad mystic of the days of Akbar, that, he 
and his disciples indulged habitually in this drink, because they believed 
that it produced that “absence of all feeling and insensibility towards the 
ills of the flesh, which is indispensable for perfect happiness, and numbed 
and froze all the impure desires” of the body. (Commentary, Tr. Hoyland 
24-26. See also Fryer, New Account of India and Persia. Ed. Crooke, III. 
99). ‘Koknari’ is a word formed on the lines of and 

means an addict or slave of this infusion of poppy-heads. It is used in this 
sense in the Mirat4-SiMndari (Text, 210, 1. 3), where a story is told of 
Sultan Bahadur and a man who was a Koknari and also a Bangi (Bhang- 
eater), Another man named Mubarak Koknari is mentioned in ‘Inayatulla’s 
Continuation of the Afebor Noma, in connection with the death of Prince 
Danyal. (B. I. Text, III. 838^Tr. III. 1256). Bayazid Biyat says he had 
seen a man named Faridun, who “swallowed with impunity enormous 
quantities of Bhang and drank Koknar like water and yet behaved as if 
the drugs had had no effect on him ”. (Memoirs, Trans, in J. A. S. B. Vol. 
LXVII. 1898, p. 314). [Sir Eiehard] Burton says that “ the lives of State 
prisoners were curtailed in Mughal times by a daily draught of ‘ Post 
After a few months, the frame be came emaciated, the mind torpid and inert 
and these symptoms did not cease developing themselves till death was 
the result of the slow poison.” (Sind or the Unhappy Valley, 1. 267-8). 

IV. 493> last line. He went thence towards Miirin. 

^ ^Murm’o■.->r isanerrorforo-iJ- ‘Mau-Patan’. ‘Pathan,’ ‘Pathan’ 
or Paithan’ is the iPathankot’ of our maps, which is about 100 miles north- 
east of Labor (by rail). It is now in Gurdaspur district, Punjab. The name 
has nothing to do with the Trans-Indus Pathans. ‘ Pathan ’ or ‘ Paithan ’ 
h a corruption of PratisMUm, ‘ est ablished city.’ (I. G. 'XX. '28 and Note). 
Man’ is in the vicinity of Nurpur. Lat. 32°-18' N., Long. 76°-57'' B. 
Pathan or Pathankot lies 14 miles west of Nurpur in Lat. 32°-18' N., 
Long. 75'’.42'' E. (Th.). 

IV. 494, I, 3. Parsuram, the Raja of Gwalior became a servant. 

This is Owaler or Goler, a hill State in the Punjab. See note on IV. 19 
ante. Pandit Hiranand Shastri says, on the authority of a Sanskrit chronicle 
called DiUpranjani, which was written in V. S. 1762, that the real name 
pf the Hajs,, who was contemporary with Islam Shah and Akbar, was 
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Eamehand and not Parasrim. (Journal, Punjab Historical Society, 191-2, 
pp. 140, 146). Mankot (1. 20) is now in ruins and known as Samkot, 
It lies about 76 miles north of Amritsar, and 101 N. E. of Labor. Lat. 
32°-37^ N., Long, 74°-55' E. 

IV. 496, L 20. [Islam Shcih] encamped beneath KaUali-shahr and 
designed to pursue the Nidzis into Kashmir. 

I offer the suggestion that this ‘Kaitali Shahr’ is the Kotli of Con- 
stable’s Atlas, PI. 25 A a. It lies about twenty-five miles south-west of 
Punch and about thirty-five north-west of Naushahra which is mentioned 
a few lines lower down. Lat. 33°-28'' N., Long. 73°-59^ B. It lies on the 
frontier of Kashmir among the mountains south of the province. 

IV. 497, 1. 7, [Islam 8hdh] encamped at Ban, a village near SidlJeof. 

B. states that Ban is five or six Kos distant from Mankot. (1. 410; Tr. 
527). Eaverty says that it is eighteen miles north-east of Sialkot and eight 
miles south-west of Jammu. (N. A. 354). The Governor of Jammu informs 
me that a village called Ban still exists about 2|- Kos W. S- W. of the modern 
town of Jammu, The Banihal Pass (1. 27) is at the eastern extremity of the 
Pir Panjal range and on account of its comparatively small elevation (only 
8500 feet above sea-level), has always been a convenient route of communi- 
cation towards the Upper Ohinab valley and the eastern of the Punjab 
Hill States. It is the only Pa® across the Pir Panjal on which communi- 
cation is never entirely stopped by snow-fall,” (Stein, Ancient Geography 
of Kashmir, J, A. S.B. 1899, pp. 70-71). Banihal is in Lat. 33'’-2P N,, 
Long. 75°-20^ Constable, PI. 25 A a. 

IV. 503, Z. 4 from foot. [Shaikh ‘Alai died] in the gear 956, as is 

shown by the chronogram Zikrul-l-Alhh. 

The letters composing the chronogram are not given correctly, <11 VIjSj 
would yield by abjad, 1017 and 987, Budauni who was fond of and 

a past master in this art, gives it as i. e. ‘ The Mindful of God.’ (I, 

409=1. 6). The abjad value of [with only one Zdjw] is 957 (700+1+ 
20 + 200+1+30+ 5) and B, puts the event into that year. In the litho- 
graphed edition of the T. A. (238, 1. 7 f . f.) and P. (1. 233, 1. 5), the date 
is given as 955 H. in words and the chronogram as but these 

statements are inconsistent and erroneous as the abjad value of the 
words would be 987. 

IV, SOS, Z. 9. [Islam Shah] departed to the next world in the year 
961 H. 

The date of Islam Shah’s death is given by Nfamatulla (Dorn, L 
170) as 26th Bi-l-hijja 961 H. As he also says that Islam ascended the 
throne four days after Shir Sh^’s death {on the 13th of Eab'i 1. 952) and 
reigned for eight years, nine months and seven days, the Hijri year 
given is manifestly wrong. It must be 960 H. Abal Pazl gives the 
date as 22nd' ,gi-H‘ad 960 H, Aewrdihg to h|pa*:S^ Shak died on 
11th EaVi I. 952. Islam Shah succeeded Mm eight days afterwards on 
the 19th and reigned for eight and eight days. (A. N. 
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I. 336=Tr. I. 615). But there is an inadvertent error here a!so and Abul 
Fazl must mean eight years, eight months and two days. The B. I. Text 
of B. puts the event into 961 H., but Banking observes that both his own 
Biss, had the reading 960 H. (I. 415. Tr. 1. 533 and Note). He suspects that 
i has been added by the Editors. The correct year appears to be not 
961, but 960 H. Dr. Lee’s copy of the MaMzan-i- Afghani also gave the 
date as 26th 2i-l-hijja 960 H. (Dorn. II. 111). This was Sunday, 3rd 
December 1553 A. C. The T. A. (237, 1. 5) and E. (I. 231) say that Islam 
Shah was taken ill in the beginning of 960 H. and that he reigned for 
about nine years. The date given by Abu Fazl, 22nd Zii-q‘ad i’60 H. was 
Monday, 30th October 1553 A, C. The date given in the 0. H, I. (IV. 61) 
is 22nd November 1554, i. e. 26th Zi-l-hijja 961 H., but it must be wrong. 
It would leave only fourteen months for all the events of Bluhammad 
‘Adil’s reign. Indeed, Sir Wolseley himself states el es where {Ihid, p. 67) 
that Humayun determined to invade and recover India “ after hearing of 
the confusion which prevailed” under ‘Adli and reached Peshawar on 
25th December, 1564. The numismatic evidence is distinctly and decidedly 
in favour of 960 H. The latest coins of Islam Shah are dated in 960 H. A 
coin of Muhammad ‘Adil of the same year and several of 961 H. are 
known. (Wright, C. BI. S. D. 326, 370). 

IV. 5(fi, 1. 14. And tlm dirmogrAm Zawdl-i-Khusrawan gives the dates 
of the deaths of these three sovereigns, viz. A. H. 961 . 

Dowson remarks in the footnote that " Pirishta says his father wrote 
this chronogram.” But Budauni ascribes its authorship to a Blir Sayyid 
Ni‘amatulla, whose pen-name is spelt as in the B.I. Text but 
in Banking’s Translation. (I.415=Tr. I, 533 and Note). The compiler of 
the MaJchzan-i-Afghdni gives the credit of the composition to Shah Tahir 
Dakhani. (Dorn, I. 170). But there must be some error, either in the origi- 
nal or translation, as this Shah Tahir is said to have died in 962 H.— nine 
years before 961 H.— according to the Tuhfah-i-Sami, the Majdlisu-l- 
Mwminin and the %’dbaqdt~irShdh-J ahemi, all works of respectable 
authority. (Rieu, Persian Catalogue, I. 395). There is a fourth claimant 
also and his pretensions are sponsored by Beale, who calls him Maulana 
‘All. mifidh, 159). 

The numerical value of ,Jfj5 is 961 and it is, perhaps, this 

chronogram which has misled the compilers and is responsible for the 
error adverted to in the preceding Note. Absolute accuracy is not 
'demanded by the rules of this art and an error of one is condoned by all 

the coBnoisseurs. 

IV. 507, I. 11 from foot. Ibrahim went to Patna where he 

fought with Edmchand, Bdjd of that place, 
and was taken prisoner. 

~ The place was not ‘ Patna ’ but Bhata. This Eamehand was the son of 
-Virabhanu, the son of Vira Sinha, the son of Shalivahan, the brother of 
Ehi^achandra, Baja of Bhatghora, who has been already mentioned at p. 



461 ante, q. w. ray note. The T. A. from whieh ‘Abdulla has copied the 
passage has ‘ Bliata B. D. V. 244. So also B. 1. 432.=Tr. 553. 

IV. SCS, 1. 6 from foot. I he action was fought at the stream of 

Surafgarh, about one Kos from Miinglr and 
about twelve K os from Patna. 

There is a double error here. Sprajgarh lies about twelve Kos, ie. about 
twenty miles south-west of Mungir on the road from that town to Patna. 
Lat. 25°-12'', Long. 86°-19' (Thornton), and Mungir (Monghyr) is about 
one hundred miles south-east of Patna. The river of Surajgarh is the 
Ganges, on the south or right bank of which it is situated. Constable Pi 
29 B e. ’ ■ 

IV. 512, 1 . 10 . Alebar pursued Ddud as far as Darydpur, 

Abul Bazl places Daryapur at about thirty Eos’ distance from Patna 
and on the other side of the Punpun. (A. N. III. 101; Tr. III. 142), It 
is 34 miles due west of Monghyr (Cunningham, A. G. I. 475) and to the 
north of Barh, which is 33 miles east of Patna by the Bail way. 

IV. 518, 1. 13. Diwan-i- Salman. 

Mirza Muhammad Qazvini has recently shown that much of what is 
said here by Dowson and in the Persian TazJeiras about Mas‘ud-i-S‘ad-i- 
Salraau is more or less erroneous or inaccurate. The net result of his 
investigations is that Mas‘ud was born about 440 A. H.=104S. A. 0. at 
L'ahore. (J. B. A. 8. iOOo, pp. MO, 708). The poet was a great favourite of 
the prince Saifu-d-daula Mahmud, the son of Sultan Ibrahim, when that 
prince was Viceroy of Hindustan. It was daring this period that he com- 
posed the Qasidas eulogising his master’s conquests, of which four or five 
are translated by Elliot. (Ibid, 721). Mas‘ud was obliged to leave India and 
go to Ghazni in 430 H. to demand justice against those who had deprived 
him of his jagh's or estates. But he fell, soon after his arrival, under 
suspicion of having been implicated in the treasonable proceedings of his 
patron, Saifu-d-daula, and was confined for about ten years in the fortresses 
of 8u, Dahak and Nai. (lb. p. 722). He was released shortly before Ibrahim’s 
death in 492 H. (p. 733). When the Prince Shipzad, son of Sultan ‘ilau- 
d-daula was appointed Viceroy of Hindustan, Mas'ud was made governor 
of Jalandhar, (p. 738). But when his patron Abu Nasr Parsi fell into 
disgrace, Mas‘ud was again thrown into prison and immured for eight 
years in a fortress called Maranj. (p. 739). He was released sometime 
after 500 H. through the intercession of Thiqatu-l-Mulk Tahir bin ‘Ali, 
the privy-counsellor of ‘Alau-d-daula, and died in or about 515 H. 1121-2 
A. 0, (J . E A. S. 1906, pp. 11-12 and 24). See also Browne, L. H. P. H. 
324, 326. Nizami ‘Aruzi pays to Mas'iid’s ‘ Prison-Bhymes’ the high 
compliment of saying that “ their eloquence and lofty feeling were such 
as to make the hair stand on end on his body and tears trickle from his 
eyes”. (C'Mljdr Jfngala, Tr. Browne, 73). ' 

IV. 519, 1. 3. Tabarhinda is stronger 

‘ Narsadna’ must be ‘ Nandna’ in the Salt Eange, the great natural 


IV. 619, I. 3. 
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IV. 530. 1. 17. 


strengtK of which is enlarged upon by ‘Utbi and the other historians of 
the Ghaznavides. ‘Utbi calls it ‘Narzln ’ or ‘ Nardin’. ‘ Tabarhinda’ is not 
Sirhind, as the note states, but ‘ Bhatinda’. 

IV. 520, 1. 3. Thou didst bring an army from Dhangdn to Jalandhar. 

‘Dhangan’ is, probably, ‘Dhamal’, also written ‘ Daha- 

miri, ’ which is said by Albernni to have been the capital of Jalandhar. 
(E. D. I, 62=Saehau’s Tr. I. 205). Of. also the extract from the T drlkh-i- 
Alfi in E. D. V. 162, where the name is spelt as ‘ Damal’ The 
transliterations ‘ Dihmiri ’ and ‘ Damhari ’ (E. D. V. 254, 248, 357) are 
not quite correct. Dhameri would be more accurate, as the name of the 
village, as pronounced by the inhabitants, is ‘Dhancr’. The present 
taJisil ofSce and hospital at Nurpur are built inside the ruined fort of 
Dhaner. (Kangra District Gazetteer). 

IV. 521, 1. 11. For sixty years, this slam’s father, 8' ad bin Salman 
served the State. 

A S‘ad-i-Salminis said by Baihaqi (E. D. II. 134) to have been appoint- 
ed by Sultan Mas‘ud Qliaznavi, as Accountant and Treasurer of his son 
Majdud, when the latter was nominated Governor of Hindustan in 427 A. 
H. U(B6 A. 0.). This S‘ad bin Salman was probably the father of the poet. 
IV. 522, 1. 12. Bit Bilmn, five years previous to this, declared in the 
book called Taihlm, that a King, lord of the conjtmc- 
tions, tcould exist upon earth, when 469 years had 
passed from the Hijra. 

The reading in the best Manuscripts is not ‘five years’ but ‘fifty 
years’. (J, E. A, S. 1905, p, 713). The Tafhlmu-t-Tanjlm is an elementary 
treatise on Astronomy and Astrology which Alberuni wrote in Persian 
for the Princess Bayhana of Khwarizm in 420 H. Forty- nine years— just 
one short of fifty— had elapsed after 420 A.H., when the prince Saifu-d- 
daula Mahmud, the son of Sultan Ibrahim, was appointed Viceroy of 
Hindustan in 469 H. Mirza Muhammad Qazvini observes, however, that 
he has not been able to find this prediction of Alberuni’s in the fine old 
Manuscript of the Tafhim (written in 685 H.) which is in the British 
Museum. He thinks it unlikely that such an elementary treatise contained 
any such announcement or prognostication of the distant future. (Log. 
cif. 713-4). The Tafhim has been recently edited and translated by Mr. 
Ramsay Wright. 

IV, 530, 1. 17. He entered ffie Rdjd of Kumdon’s country by the pass of 
Dabar. 

The village of Dabar is “seven or eight miles north of Sadhaura 
in Ambala district, near the northern hills and on the edge of it is a 
small hill, difficult of access, on which Islam Shah Sur began to build a 
fort named Pawa-garh, which was never completed, but was subsequently 
restored and extended by Banda, the Sikh Guru.” (Irvine, Later Mughals, 
1. 116-7). The place is also known as Lohgarh, q.v. E. D. VII. 424. It is 
vvss- sear Mukhlispur which lies close to the Pass, 
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IV. 532, 2. 23. [Khawass Khan’s tomb is pointed out at] Khawdspur in 
the Upper Punjab, hetioeen the Jelam and the Chinah. 
This must be Ehawaspur, a town or village whicH is said by the 
Emperor Jahangir to be situated at about five Kos’ distance from, the 
town of Gujarat and to have “been founded by Khawas Khan, a servant 
of Shir Khan Afghan ” (T. J. Text. 44, 1. 21 ; Tr. I. 91; E, D. VI. 303). It is 
mentioned in the C'MMr Gulshan a stage on the road from Labor to 
Attoek and about 11 miles north-north-west of Gujarat town. (Sarkar, I. 
A. p. ei. See also I. G. XII. 365). Sirsi, where Khawass Khan was assas- 
sinated, lies about ten miles north-east of Sambhal. Constable, 27 D a. 

IV. 533, 1. 6. Surat Singh whose principality was Ghonsu. 

This is C/ifltstt, twenty-four miles south of the town of Jaipur, Lat. 
26°-30', Long. 76°-0', Constable, Pi. 27 B b. Sur?it Singh Bathor was a vassal 
of the great RathorEaja Maids v of .Jodhpur, Chatsu is explicitly said by 
Tod (A. A.E., Ed. Orooke, II. 954, 955) to have been included in Maldev’s 

dominions at this time. ^ 

IV. 535, 1. 21. And his Paimaban Job Niranjan and other treatises in 

Hindi are celebrated throughout the woi'ld. 

Tbe correct title of the treatise was probably Premmand Jog [or 
Yog] Niranjan, i. e. ‘[Discourse on] Love, Ecstasy and Union with the 
Universal Spirit ’ [lMj i i 

IV. S40, 1. 19. Se also read one of the taJemilas of Ghausu-s-Saklain 
and the whole of Husn [Hisn]-i’nasin, 

‘Ghaus’ means succour, deliverance. It is also an epithet of the 
Qutb or head of the Sufi hierarchy of Saints. (Houtsma, 11. 14.5). Ghausu- 
s-Saqalain, the ‘ Helper of Men and Angels,’ i. e, of the ‘ World of Men 
and the World of Demons or Genii,’ is one of the panegyrical epithets of 
the saint ‘Abdul-Qadir Jilani. (B, Tr. Lowe, 11.418, 446 note). Eichardson 
says in his Dictionary that “ Easulu-Saqalan ” is one of the epithets of 
the Arabian Prophet. ‘Abdul Qadir Jilani is also called Ghaus-i-Asam, 
Ghaus-i-Sarndani, and Plrdn-i-Plr or Pir-i-Dastgir. He was the founder 
of tbe’order of Qadiri faqirs. (Grooke, T. C. IV. 183). He has ninety-nine 
names and his devotees repeat them to implore his intercession. (Herklots, 
Ed. Orooke, 192), 

IV. 544, I- 2S. Re sacked the temple of Debi Shankar. 

' This must be the shrine of Vajresbwari Devi. ‘ Debi Shankar’ signi- 
fies ‘ Devi, the wife of Shankara or Mahadeva ’. She is known also as 
Parvati, Bhavani, Durga, Mabamaya, Bhima etc. The shrine of Vajresh-- 
wari still exists at Bhavan, a suburb of Kangra or Nagarkot. (I. G. XIV, 
386). Tieffenthaler says that the idol was that of Bhavani and represented 
the lower part of her body, the head being supposed tq have fallen at 
Jwalamnkhi, which lies 14 or 15 miles south-east of Kangra. 

1. 108. See also T. J. 340, 1, 24=Tr. II. 224; 3m, Tr. IL 314). ‘Bhavan’ 
is about a mile distant from the fort of Kangra. (B* ,!)• H* 

IV. 547, 1 . 11 from foot. slain in this 
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IV. 551, last line. 


action . . . were melted down, 20000 Mohurs 
of gold were obtained from them. 

This tall story reminds one of Tod’s tale of the sacred threads of the 
Rajputs slain after Akbar’s sack of Chitor having weighed seventy-four 
maunds and a half. (A. A.B. Ed. Routledge, 1914, 1. 263). The historians 
of Kashmir relate of Sikandar-i-Butshikan that he put to death so many 
Brahmans, that seven maunds of the sacred threads worn by them were 
burnt along with their bodies. The legend is still popular in Kashmir and 
is related in the I. G. (XV. 92). A closer and also older analogue of 
Mushtaqi’s story is found in the Roman historian Livy, who tells us that 
after the carnage at Cannae, Hannibal measured his success by the bushels 
of rings taken from the fingers of the equestrian Romans who had fallen 
in the battle. (Bk. xxiii. 12). 

IV. S48, 1. 9. Ambdla and Eodhna were held hj Kald Pahar. 

‘Hodhna’ looks like an error for ‘ Budhana’, now in Muzaffiarnagar 
district. Jt was a mahal in the Sarhar of Saharanpur. (lin, Tr. II. 291). 
Constable, 2S B e. It lies about 43 miles south-east of Karnal. (Th.). 
Marahra Q. 12) is in Etah district, U. P. Lat. 27°-45'' ; Long. 78°-38 '. 
Constable, 27 D b. 

IV. 5Sl, 1. S. The whole of the territories in his possession contained 
13,000 parganas- 

13,0(X> must be a typographical error for 113,000, as in the footnote 
on page 424 ante, Elliot himself states that the Waqi'at-i-MusMaqi gives 
the number of parganas as 113,000. ‘Abbas also, who has copied several 
passages from Mushtaqi (ef. 410-424 rmfe), puts the number at 113,000, 
but takes care to add that by parganas he means ‘ villages ’. (424 ante). 
The TartJch-i~Datidi asserts that 113,000 horsemen were distributed 
throughout the parganas for the protection of the district forts. (417 note). 
'Parganas’ must be loosely used for ‘villages.’ The total number of 
MoImIs or parganas in Akbar’s Empire was only 2737 (.4i«, Tr, II, 115) 
and in Aurangzeb’s not more than 4440. (Bakhtavar Khan, Mirat-i-'Ilain 
in E. D. VII. 163). Moreover, if there were, as ‘Abbas (413 ante) and 
Mushtaqi assert, five revenue officials in each village, there would have 
been 665,000 of such parasites in the kingdom, which seems open to doubt. 
IV. 551, last line. He "kept an army ... in Khajwara, one in the country 
of Dhandhera. 

‘Dhandhera’ may be ‘Dhundar’, the district of which Daosa, the 
oldest seat of the Kachhwah rulers of Jaipur, was the centre. “ A range of 
rocky hills intersects nearly the whole of Shekhawati in a north-east 
direction and close upon its eastern frontier. The country on the east side 
of these hills is called Dhundar, a name which was formerly applied to a 
large portion of Rajputana, while that to the west is called Bagar, which 
includes nearly the whole of Shekhawati and is generally applicable to 
the sandy country where water is procurable only at great depth.” 
(Boilcau’s Ms. Journal, quoted in Elliot, Races, I. 9-10 Note. See also 
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I. Q-. XIII. 385). The name is said to be derived from an ancestor of the 
Nikumbha EaJ puts, who is said to have slain a demon named Dhhndhu 
and acquired thereby the title of ‘ Dhundhumara’ or “ Slayer of Dhundha.” 
(Ounningham, Arch. Survey Reports, XX, 3; Grooke, T. C. IV.86). Dausa 
is shown in Constable, 27 0 b. 

Bat ‘Dhandhera’ may be meant for ' Dhamdhera,’ a Rajput princi- 
pality in Malwa— a Raja of which named Indarman [Indradyumna] is 
mentioned in the chronicles of Shah Jah-in. {Badishahnama,!. ii. 223, 1.7). 
The town of Shahabad-Dhaindhera is 90 miles nortli of Sironj and the 
same distance south-west of Gwalior. It is now in Jhalawar State, Raj- 
putana. (I. G. Atlas, PI. 34 B 3). The M. U. (II. 265) says Indarman's native 
place was Sahar Baba Haji in Sarangpur. Another chief called Jagman 
Dhandhera lived in 4he days of Akbar, {Ibid). ‘Khajwara’ must be a 
mistake for ‘ Khichiwara.’ 

IV. 553, 1. 23. Hereupon Mahmud feigned sickness etc. 

The story of drinking a goat’s blood which is told here of Sultan 
Mahmud of Malwa is related by Nizamu-d-din (T. A. 639, 1. 15) as well 
as by Pirishta (II. 325, 1. 8), in the Multan Section of their histories of 
Sultan Qutbu-d-din Langah and he is said to have practised the same trick 
for the same object of securing the throne. And if we are to believe 
Manucci, Shah Jahan had recourse to the identical rase with a view to 
obtain the permission of the King of Bijapur (?) to leave his territories, 
immediately after the receipt of the news of the death of Jahangir in 
Kashmir. (Storia, 1. 180). Manueci’s tale is undoubtedly apocryphal. 

IV. 563, 1. 4. Where then did he ['Ahdu-r-Bassdq] get his history of 

Timur ! If Ahdvrr-Razsaq did not use the Malfu- 

zdt, he must have used some work remarkably similar 
to it. Ho such work is known. 

This formidable conundrum can be easily solved. Such a work is now 
known, though it was not, when Dowson wrote. It is the Zafarnama of 
Nizam-i-Sharai which was composed in 806 A. H., several years before 
that of Yazdi, and which has been copied, verbatim, by Hafiz Abru also. 
See my Notes bn III, 390, 1. 6 ante, and IV. 91, 1. 9 f, f. 



AHMAD YADGAE 


V. 1, 1. S. Ahmad Yadgar, the author of this work, describes himself... 

as an old servant of the Sur Kings and says that Baud 8hdh 
gave him orders to write a History of the Afghan Sultans... 
The author mentions incidentally that his father was waslr 
to Mirsa ‘Askari, when thelatter was in command in Gujarat. 
Every one of these three statements is, to say the least, very doabtf ul. 
The whole of the chapter (on the Seign of Humayun), in which the last 
of these assertions occurs, is copied verbatim, as Elliot points out (p. 2 
infra), from the Tabaqat-i-Akbari. It is there made by the author of that 
work of Us own father. (196 infra=Ye^t 198, 1. 11). It is hardly likely 
that the father of Nizamu-d-din as well as of Ahmad Yadgar, should 
have both been Yazirs, at the same time, and in the same circumstances, 
of one and the same individual. If Ahmad’s claim to be the author of' 
the chapter is admittedly and demonstrably invalid, the supposition 
about Us father having been ‘Askari’s Vazir must be also rejected His 
claimto being the son of ‘Askari’s Yazir is as unsubstantial as his pretence 
to be the author of this section of his work. Everybody is agreed that 

A r - command 

of Baud bhah Kararam must be false, as Baud was put to death in 983 H 

Moreover, Br Rieu has shown that the M‘adanu4-Akhbar-i-IhmadshaM, 

STSfir was' composed 

about 1082 H. (Persian Catalogue, HI. 8S8). This fact also throws consider- 

able doubt on Ahmad’s clam to have been a “ servant of the Shr Kinos ” as 

their power was extinguished so long ago as 963 H. sixty vears before The 

inciden al remark on p 42 infra about *■ 160 years having elapsed since ” 

e apture and punishment of Mohan Mundahar in 936 H. seems to me to 

Mrs. Beveridge thinks fhat the remark “may have been originally ouV a 
marpnal note BN. Tr., 701 Note), but this wmisc is hardly blme out 
by the fact that it is found not only iu the cnntr nm.. ■ . 

So At j of Bengal but in the “ better Coflea of AhLed WklhiAt’^w 
in t e Calcutta Imperial Library.” (Ibid). Mrs. Beveridge admits that “ the 
writings now grouped under the title of TdrlkhiMZfM^^^^ 
present difficulties, both as to date and contents.” These ' difficulties are 
perhaps of our own creation, and they would cease to exercise “ t 4s 
recognised that A^mad Yadgar’s rigmarole is a late compilation mlde 
^ purloined from earlier authors and pieced 

errors of demonstrable 

errors in regaid to names, dates and facts and its exiguous value is 
further discounted not only by the author’s “ liking for marvellous and 

«s (Tsi 1 f ® artillery, e. g. 

) y c Lodis. It IS clear frojoa the Memoirs of Babur 
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that IbraMm lio'di broiighl neither matchlocks nor' field gnns of any sort 
to the battle of Panipat 

V. 4, I. 14. this time aclmmed as far as Narela- 

/■' Narela is 'stated, at 78 infra^ to be 15 Kos iTom Dehli aiirl.it 'is 
mentioned as the next stage after Badli' Serai in the iti'iierary from DeMi 
'to, Lahore. in'Sarkar, 1. A. xcviii). "Finch also speaks of ■ 

it as 14 Kos from Dehli. ,(E. T.'L 156). It is now a station on the Dehli- 
Kalka Railway line, seventeen miles distant from Dehli; Jonetion. Con- 
stable, 27 Cm. Tliifj indicates that the Kos referred to' by Ni‘amatulla and 
Finch is the short or common Badshahi Kosoi Ij miles, q, v, Cunningham, 
■A. 'G.'L 574.,, 

V. 4, L 4 from foot Chatiar ^ Sal, son of the Rdnd^s. suter, wm at 

Udipur uith lOfiOO mvalry* 

The mention of Udayapur here in 1460' A. 0. and the subse- 

quent mention of it as the Rina's capital in the reign of Buhlui (p. 5, 1. 
10:e?i/ra) is unhistorieaL Udayapur in Mewar was founded only in 1559 
A. C,, after Rani Sanga's death, by Ms son Udaya Sinlia, wdio ruled from 
1587 to 1572.A. 0. (I. G. XXIV, ,89; Duff, G. .1. 2-88). Ahmad Yadgar's 
co'inpilatiOB is full of blunders and anaehronis.ois of this sort. 

V. Sf L 12. Afte)^ that, the Sultan {Buhliil} carried Ms victoriom armUB 
into MtmMiar. 

The place-name appears to be corrupt and is diffieuit to restore, as 
there is no reference to this expedition in any other writer. The district 
meant may be that oiKimhliar which is mentioned at 296 infra and also 
at E. D. VI. 123. The town lies on the left bank of the Gomti in Hardoi 
district, Oudh. Lat, 27^-24' N., Long. 80^*32^ B. Constable, 23 B b. But 
the reference maij be to the country of the ‘Mun^^Mrs’ which was 

in the neighbourhood of Sirhind, as the Sultan is said to have returned 
immediately afterwards to that town. On the other hand, Nimkhar 
contains, as Abal Pazl says, a shrine -of ■ great resort (Jm, Tr. IL 172) 
and is, even now, a place of pilgrimage. It is the Naimisha Aranya 
which is mentioned so frequently in the sacred literature of the Hindus, 
Sikandar’s iconoclastic zeal may have taken him there. 

V. 7, L 1. [Ahmad KMm Bhatte] bestowed jeimls upon her to themlui 
of 10000 rupees. 

The reference to rupees '' is either one of the numerous anachron- 
isms of this author or an unauthorised interpolation by the translator. 
It is common knowledge that the use of the word * Rupee ' for the silver 
tanqa weighing about 175 grains is not '-older than the reign of Shir Sbih* 
[Im, Tr. I. 31). 

V. 18, I, 16. I slew the Edja of Nagarhot and (hat'stme whiehiM 
Hindus had worshipped for 3000 years, I mpomd to M 
''trodden under foot by all the people* 

In the narrative of the same event in %%W&q^wid-MmMdqi, the 
credit of the conquest of Nagarkot Ijs sgiv^, lo a quite different in- 
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V.30,1. 14. 


SiYiduai, cis. Khawass Khan, the son of Mian Bhuwa, and the idol is said to 
have been “ given over to the butchers to make weights for the purpose 
of weighing their meat.” (B. D. IV . 544. See also my note on IV. 447, 1. 16 
siipt'd). The Baja of Bihar, from whom Mian M‘aruf boasts of having 
brought away seven Mons of gold, may have been the Raja of Tiihut, who 
is said by Ni‘amatulla to have submitted to Sikandar, but he is there said 
to have only pi'omissdr to pay several lacs of tanQcis, as a fine. (96 infvd). 

of (fund (1. lb) may be the same as that mentioned in 
the TarWi-i-Dmdi (E. D. IV. 458-460), from which Ahmad Yadgar has 
borrowed this and several other passages. It has not been satisfactorily 
identified but is perhaps Chirand in Saran, six miles east of Chupra. 
A mosque built by Sultan Husain of Jaunpur at Chirand still exists. 

V. 20, I- !• Mian Bay azid, the son of ' Atd Lodi. 

According to ‘Abbas Sarwani (B. D. IV. 347), the Miyan Biban who 
joined Shir Shah was the son of ‘Ata Lodi. See also Ibid, 352, 377. Miyan 
or Shaikh Bayazid was not a Lodi at all. He was a Farmuli and a brother 
of Shaikh Mustafa. They were both sons of the brother of Miyan 
Muhammad Farmuli (Kala Pahar) and sister’s sons of Sultan Buhlul. 
(E. i). IV. 362-4 pB. N. Tr. 527; B. I. 337=Tr. 444). But F. states that 
Biban was a Jalwani, (I. 202, 1. 18; 204, 1. 15). Whether the Biban of 
‘Abbas was or was not identical with the Biban who was defeated by 
Babur, and whether the latter was a Lody or Jalwani, it is certain that 
Miyan Bayazid was not a Lody. 

V. 20, 1, 3 from foot. The Edja [of Owalior] had determined to send 

..... ...several pairs of elephants. 

Here “ pairs ” is an unsuccessful attempt to render the idiomatic 
expression J:* lit. “ chains of elephants,” in which is only one 
of those meaningless adjuncts which have been variously described as 
‘numerical affixes or co-efficients’ and ‘ quantitative or numerical auxil- 
iaries’. They are very common in Persian, e. g. - lP 

^ - j'; - 45 “^. Yule (Hobson Jobson, 632-4) gives 

examples of similar idioms in Malay, Burmese, Chinese and even the 
languages of Central America. 

y, 25, 1. 7. On Wednesday, 2nd Shawwdl, 932 H., he [Babur\ set forth 
[from Kabul]. 

The date, like almost all the other dates in Ahmad’s work, is wrong. 
The battle of Panipat was fought, according to this writer’s own statement 
at p. 28 infra, on 4th (really 7th or 8th) Bajab 932 H. Babur started from 
Kabul on 1st §afar 932 H. (B. N. Tr. 445=E. D. IV. 239 ; A. N. Text, 
I. 9e=Tr. I. 239; P. I. 203, 1. 17). Gananr (p. 27, 1. 5), where Sultan 
Ibrahim is said to have arrived, is nineteen miles south of Panipat. 
Garaunda, where Babur is stated to have “mounted his horse ”(28, 1. 5), is 
ten miles north of it. (Sarkar, I. A. xcviii). Constable, 25 B e. 
y. 30, 1. 14. Amir Khalifa, Alldhddd pmn, Tursam Bahadur [mre 

i , . despatched] to Dehli and Agra* 
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The names of the officers sent to both towns on this occasion are given 
by Babur himself very differently. The Amirs sent to Dehii were ilahdi 
Khwaja, Muhammad Sultan Mirza, ‘Idil Sultan, Junaid Birlis and 
Qutluq Qadam, while Prince Humayun, Khwaja Kalan, Muharamadi, 
Shah Mansur Birlas, Yiinus ‘Ali, ‘Abdulla and Wali Ehazin were des- 
patched to Agra. It will be seen that not evsn one of the names raentioned 
in this connection in the corresponding passage of the Emperor’s own 
Memoirs (B. N. Tr. 475=T. B. 176, 11. 8 f. f.=B. D. IV. 256) or other 
reliable authorities (A. N. I. 9S=Tr. I. 246-7; P. 1.205, 1. 11) is to be 
found in Ahmad Yadgar’s account and vice versa. 

V. 30, footnote, Z. 4. He[Tbraliim] endeavoured to cross into the Dodb 
at the ferry of Burdna. 

This name is most probably meant for kjy, ‘Buriya’ in 

Ambala, Punjab. Constable, 25 B b. Thornton says that there is a ferry 
in the neighbourhood by which the Jumna is crossed. The name may be 
also read as ‘ Budana There is a ‘ Budhana ’ in Muzaffarnagar, 43 miles 
south-east of Karnal (Th.), but that place is not on any river at all. But 
the whole story which is said to have been told by a man who was 
“ present in the battle ” and was “ 120 years old ” when he related it is 
unhistorieal. Ibrahim’s head was actually brought to Babur, 

V. 33, 1. 10 from foot. One day, Jalal Khm said, “0 Haibat 

Khan, I have heard that you are generous 
when intoxicated ” etc. 

This is one of those ‘wandering tales’ which are fitted to and 
fathered upon different persons by successive retailers of popular 
anecdotes. It is by no means new and there is a much older analogue in 
Barani who relates it in almost the same words of Sultan Balban and one 
of his freed slaves (“ 3 '^y) named ‘Ali who had the title of Hatim Khan. 
(T. P. 119, 1. 5). 

V. 3S, 1. 15. [Babur] sent Amir Kuli Beg together with Prince Mirsd 
Kdmrcin in that direction {J aunyur). 

The name of Amir Quli Beg cannot be found in the Indian portion of 
Babur’s Memoirs or elsewhere in this connection. Ahmad Yadgar perhaps 
means Jahangir Quli Beg. The other name also is a blundering guess, 
Kamran had not and could not have had anything to do with the expedi- 
tion sent to suppress the Afghan revolt in Jaunpur. He was not in India 
at all at the time. He had been left in Afghanistan. Humayun was the 
prince really sent. (B. N. Tr. 544=E. D, IV. 286 ; A.N. 1. 103=Tr. 1. 266-6). 

V. 36, 1. 16. fTe[Ranci 8anga'\ marched and prepared for aciim 

in the plains near Flrozpur Jhm'Tca. ' 

Another egregious error about a matter which' every school boy 
knows. The battle was really fought at or near Eanhva, lii the vicinity 
of Sikri, afterwards called Pathpur. Pirozpur-Jharka was the site of a 
battle between Islam Shah Sur and Kfaawass Khin, Jnit the event occurs' 
red about twenty-five years later. in E. D. IV. 484; P. 
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V. 46, I. a 


I. 230, I. 14). Firiizpar-Jharka mast be at least fifty miles north of 
Kanhwa. Mahatnmad Mahdi Kh'waja was not Babar’s son-in-law, as 
Ahmad asserts (1. 10), but his brother-in-law, the husband of his sister 
Khanzada Begam. Hindaf s name also is wrongly inserted. It is a mistake 
for Hiimayim, who led the right wing at the battle Kanhwa. (B.N. Tr. 566). 
V. 37, 1. 9 from foot. Hi& Majesty [Babur] sent Sultan Junaid Birlds 
and Haidar MaliJe Hulah to proceed with other 
Mughals and a Hindustani army. 

‘ Haidar Malik Hulak ’ can be meant for no other person than Mirza 
Haidar, the author of the Tarikh-i-RashuU. Hulak must be a perversion of 
‘Dughlat the name of his tribe, which is sometimes written as ‘ Oghlat ’ 
(vide B. N. Tr. 22 note). But Haidar Mirza Dughlat was really in the 
service of Sultan S‘aTd of Kashgar from 918 up to 937 H. He came to 
India only during the reign of Humayun and about five years after 
Babur's death. (Tdrikh-i-Bashldi, Tr. 399; A. N. 1. 135-=Tr. 308; B. N. 
Tr. 362, 695). The reference to Hindal on 1. 24 is also founded on error. 
The prince was not in India at all at this time and was less than 
ten years old. (B. N. Tr. 695-699). Here, Ahmad Tadgar has confused 
Hindal with ‘Askarif who was the prince really despatched as the nominal 
leader of the expedition. (B. N. Tr. 628, 637, 651, 654 ; 1. D. IV. 285-6 ; 
A. N. 1. 113, Tr. 269-70). Hindal arrived in India for the first time only 
on the day of Humayun’s coronation. (Gulbadan, H. N. Tr. llO; T- A. 188 
infra). There is similar confusion and error in what is said about Kamran 
and Hindal onp. 40. The statements are “ discredited by Babur’s own 
narrative. (B. N. Tr. 604 note). The names of the four princes are every- 
where confused in this chapter which is a veritable jungle of errors. 

V. 41, 1. 13 from foot. The royalist troops turned their backs and fled, 

followed by the Kanwar. 

Here as well as below, at p. 19S, Note 5, the true reading is It 

means “thieves, plunderers or robbers” in Persian. (Richardson). Or it 
may be a vernacular word for ‘ villagers, peasants which is used more or 
less contemptuously in the sense of ‘ rustics ’, ‘ boors’. (Of. the Gujarati 
Gamar and Qavaii). It occurs in the AJcbarnama also, but Mr. Beveridge 
(Tr. I. 309) leaves it untranslated and unexplained. He speaks of ‘ Kolis 
and Gawars’ and ‘ Bhils and Gawars’ (in capitals), as if ‘ Gawar ’ was a 
proper name or a tribal designation. Mrs. Beveridge also adopts the same 
coarse in her translation of the Memoirs of Gulbadan where the word 
occnrs twice. (Text. 47. 11. 10. 12. Trans. 143). The word is found in 
Budanni also. Ranking spells it as ‘ Kawars’ and thinks that the reference 
must be to ‘a tribe of .Tats, otherwise known by the name of Gatwaras ” 
(Text, 85, 168, 382=Tr. 122 and Note, 231 and 493), but this cannot be 
Mcepted, as the ‘Kolis and Gawars’ and ‘Bhils and Gawars ’ of Abul 
Fazsl are mentioned in connection with Cambay in Gujarat. 

y. 4ft I 3. He despatched an army against the Raja of Andrvn. 

; V , 63, he is called ‘Baja of Andardun'. His stronghold iis 



V. 57, 1. 4: from foot. 
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there called ‘Kisht’ and he is said to have rebelled once more. It is 
permissible to suggest that ‘Andrun' [Aadar»an] or ‘ Andardim* [Andar- 
dauan] is not the name of the place but that of the Raja. He may have 
been called ‘ Indradyumna’ or ‘ Indravadana.’ Both these names are found 
in Sanskrit Literature and are common even now. (Duff. 0. 1. 299; Sir G. 
Grierson’s Art. * Gleanings from the BhaJcta Mala’ in J. R. A. S. 1910, 
p. 300). ‘ Kisht ’ may be a miswriting of ‘ Kanth i. e. 'S.aX-Kanih or 
Hat-Kdnt, the old name of the Bhadauriya country, near Gwalior. The 
Bhadauriya chiefs were notorious for their lawlessness and turbulence. 
Bhind in Gwalior is locally known as Bhind-Bh’adawar, on account of 
having been the chief seat of the Bh'adauriyas. It is in Lat, 26°-33' N. 
and Long. 78°-48' B. (I. G. VIII. 110). It lies on the route from Etawa 
to Gwalior and is 54 miles north-east of the latter. Constable, 27 D b. 

Hatkant is now included in Bah or Pinahat, the south-eastern tdh^l 
of igra district (I. G. VI. 192) and lies in the ravines of the Ohambal. 
(Elliot, Races, II. 86). The pargana town seems to be also called Athgath 
and lies on the route from Etawa to Agra, 20 miles west of the former. 
Lat. 26°-47'' N., Long. 78°-47' E. A Raja named Indarman Dhandhera 
is mentioned in the Badishahnama (I. ii. 223, 1. 9 and M. U. II. 265-266) 
and Indarman Bundela in the Madsji'-i- Alatngwi (Text, 163). 

V. 48, 1. 12 from foot. A battle was fought at Kamldpiir near Laddnah 

Thornton mentions a ' Ludhana ’ in Gwalior State, 46 miles south-east 
of Nimaeh. Lat. 24°-0' N., Long. 75°-27' B. It is the ‘ Laduna’ of the Post 
Office Guide and is near Sitamau which is in Lat. 24°-P N.,Long. 75°-23'' 
E. Sitamau is shown in Constable, PL 27 B d. ‘ Kanulapur’ may be some 
place called ‘ Kamlapur ’ near Gwalior, where Jamal Khan was posted. 

V. 56, 1. 11. On Friday, the 7th of Bh'dban [982 H.], a severe adion was 
fought [at Farra between Ibrahim and Sikandar Sur]. 

The year is not given, but as 7th Sh‘aban Hisdbi 962 H. or 27th June 
1555 A. 0. was a Thursday, 7th Sh‘aban Buyyat must have been a Friday. 
The same date in the preceding year, 961 H., was Sunday, 8th July 1654. 
y. 56, footnote 4. Firishta makes him [Sikandar Sttr] out to be the 
nephew of Sher Shah. 

But Nizamu-d-din (T A., 210, last line) and according to the Cawnpore 
lithograph of his History, Firishta also (1.234, 1. 8 f.f. and 236, 1. 3) state 
that Sikandar was ‘the son of one of Shir Shah’s uncles’ (f^^l csH.)* vA) 
and not his nephew. Ni‘amatulla avers that he was only a relative. (Dora, 
1. 174). In view of the uncertainty of the relationship, it may be worth 
while to point out that on some of his very rare rupees and copper coins, 
Sikandar styles himself, the son of Ism'ail. (Rodgers, J. A. S. B. (1887), 
LV, pp. 184, 187 ; Wright, I. M. C. II. No. 898j C. M. S. D., pp. 379-38Q), 
‘Abbas gives the names of the seven brothers of Shir Shah (E. D. IV. 310) 
and Ni'amatulla gives a slightly different list, (Qorn, I. 81) ; but Ism'aTl 
does not appear in either of those authorities. 

V. 57, 1 . 4 from foot. Akbar spent that time m the borders of Mahain. 

63 ' ' ■ " ■ '■-'V' ■ ■ 
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V. 71, 1. 1 from foot. 


, CAt* must be an error for ‘ Qhaznin’ {g. v, T. A. 219, 1. 14=236 
infra', A. N. I. 322=Tr. I, 596; S’. 1.241, 1. 18). Ghazni had been given to 
Akbar as his appanage after the death of Hindal (F. 1,240, 1. 3 If.; T. A. 
234 infra) and all these authors state that he was sent there at this time. 
V. 63, L 12. Mmun ....... vomd that if he tmre destined to conquer 

Dehli, he would hseome a Musalman on Ms return 

to Dehli 

This story must have been popular at the time, as it is told in the 
Memoirs of Bayazid Biyat also. “ Hemu ”, he writes, “ had vowed that if 
he defeated the Mughals, he would become a Musalman. But God erased 
from the infidel’s heart the recollection of this vow after he had defeated 
Tardi Beg. As the glory of Timur had descended to Akbar, God, on the 
field of Panipat, put forgetfulness of his vow intoHemu’s heart.” (Mr. 
Beveridge’s Summary in J. A. S. B. 1898, LXVII, p. 309). 
y. 64, 1, 3 from foot. Ahmad Beg, the madman, who was unequalled 

in foretelling the future hy what he saw in 

the blade bone of a sheep. 

Another ‘ wandering tale.’ The Emperor Jahangir tells a very similar 
story of a man named Hazara who was a past master in this art of 
predicting events by looking at the shoulder-blades of slaughtered sheep. 
But he relates it in connection with the battle between Akbar and Muham- 
mad Husain Mirza, near Ahmadabad in 981 A. H, (T. J. 20,1. l=Tr, I." 43). 
The Amir whose death was foretold on that occasion was Saif Khan Koka. 
Abimad Yadgar has perhaps mixed up the two battles and transferred the 
tale from the one to the other. He is, in any case, demonstrably wrong in 
asserting, ^ he does, a few lines lower down (65, 1. 8 f. f.), that the reprobate, 
Shah Abu-l-M aali, was the chief of rank who ** obtained martyrdom ” 
in this battle, as the Majziib had predicted. Abu-l-M’aali did not take part 
in the battle, as he had been thrown into prison. He met a felon’s death 
seven years later at Kabul (970 H.). (T. A. 248, 287 infra). 
y. 67, I 6 from foot. Khwdja Habibulla of Herat. • 

Oaa this Khwaja Habibulla who was Ni’amatulla’s father have been 
identical with the HaJ ji Habibulla, who is mentioned at 407 and 424 infra ? 
Ni amatulla says that his father had been in Akbar’s service for thirty-five 
years. We know that Hajji Habibulla Kasi was employed by Akbar in 
conducting negotiations with his- brother Mirza Muhammad Hakim and 
was also sent to Goa on a commercial mission in 986 jH, (407 infra). 

^ ‘ Kasi ’is the name of an Afghan tribe. (M. U. HI. 637, 1. 4). Tatar Khan 
Kasi was the Afghan governor of Ehotas in the Punjab in 962 H. (T. A 
237 infra', B. I. 459=Tr. 592-3). 

V. 71, 1. 1 from foot. Both parties met near the milage of Karra in 

the pargana of KMzrdbad. 

: : This -Karra is perhaps ‘Kharar’, now in Ambala.in which Khizra- 

bad. ajs<r is included. There is a Khizr^bad in Kharar tahsll, seven miles 
80 ® KuiSr. Oohstable, 26 B b, See the note on VoJ. HI, 'p'. 350, ]. 6, ante. 
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V. 72, 1. 8. There was a holy man named 8aiyid ihn Majsiib who made 
predictions (SdMh-i-lafz bud). 

ij> rather means that whatever the man happened to say 

without thought or premeditation, whatever passed his lips or was uttered 
by chance, was realized in fact and came to pass, as the utterance was 
inspired from above, although he himself was not conscious of it. The 
idea underlying the phrase is expressed in two couplets which are familiar 
quotations in Persian Literature : 

•caL> f \ Ai. aiA L* iAy 

“Men of God are not God, but they are not different from God.’’ 

(45 j 3 JlM’J ^ aj-**. 

“The words of the men who mortify (lit. destroy) themselves are the 
interpreters of Destiny ; their hearts and tongues are replicas (facsimiles) 
of the Tablet and the Pen of Fate”. (T. A. 171, 1. 14). The second couplet 
is quoted in the TarlTch-i-Daudi also. (E. D. IV. 444). Both these authors 
cite it in connection with a presage or omen portending the rise to 
power of Buhlul’s son Sikandar. Stories of this sort have a tendency to 
grow in the telling and to gather all sorts of excrescences relating to time, 
place and circumstance. The holy man’s name is uncertain. He is called 
‘ Sayyid Ibn ’ by the T- A. (149, 1. 16), ‘ Saida’ by F. (I. 174, 1. 9) and ‘ Seid 
Ayen ’ by Dorn. (1. 43). The real name may have been 'r’J ^ -4*" Sa'id, 
the Mao'zfib. According to a legend still current in Ludhiana district, the 
Faqir’s name was Hazrat Shaikh Sadr- i-Jahan or Sadru-d-d!n, and he was 
a disciple of Shaikh Bahau-l-Haqq, i.e. Bahau-d-din Zakariya of Multan. 
The ruling Nawabs of the Maler Kotla family now claim to be his direct 
descendants and his mausoleum is shown in Maler. (P. H. Tolbort’s art. 
in J. A. S. B. 1869, Pt. i. 92; I. G. XVf I. 86). 

V. 72, 1. S from foot. But the truth ot' falsehood of this has never been 

ascertained. 

Dorn’s rendering of this sentence is very different. “Such as assert 
Behlol to have carried on the trade of a merchant are wrong.” (I. 43). The 
original words used in the T. A. (149,1. 4 f.f.), from which this account has 
been borrowed by Ni’amatulla, are A'c— J'* 

“In some histories it is written that Malik Buhlul was en- 
gaged in trade, but it has no foundation in fact, i e. it is not true.” 
y. 74, 1. 7. Ahmad Khan Mewatti possessed the country from MahrauU 
to Ladhu Sardi near the city of Dehli. 

‘Ahmad Khan Meo ’ [Mewati] is mentioned as a grandson [“ of Baha- 
dur Nahar who paid his respects to the Sayyid Sultan Muhammad Shah in 
838H.(T.M., Text, 243 last line). Dorn reads the place-name as ‘Mahrwai’, 
(1. 44), which may bean errorfor or tS33^ iSjff Macheri, 

(originally, Matsyapuri), in Alwar. But the T, A. (150, 1. 13) andP. (1. 142, 
1. 5) also call it ‘Mahrauli and it may be ‘Maholi ’ hear Mathura which was a 
M aJidl in SarMr kgxa,8uba Agra. Elliot, Races, II. 86-6), 
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V. 80, 1. 4 from Jooi 


As regards Ladhu Serai, it is said in the Jsaru-s-danddld that the road 
to Ladhu Serai starts from the Mausoleum of lltutmish and passes via the 
Qutb Miner. (Pt. I. 66). Ladhu Serai lies a little north of the Qutb and is 
shown on the Map prefixed to Thomas’s 0. P. K. D. and the Tourist Map 
of Dehli issued by the Survey of India. 

V. 74, footnote 4. The empire of the King of the Earth extends from 
Dehli to Palam. 

31 - The point or sting of the epigram lies in 

the fact that this Sultan ‘Alau-d-din assumed the title of ‘ Alam Shah 
‘Eing of the Universe,’ and had it engraved on his coins also. Palam is a 
village which lies about 10 miles south of Dehli. It is now a Hail way station. 
V. 79, 1 . 10 from foot. When he [Sultan Buhlul] reached Burhdndbad, 

Mulmrah Khan, governor of Salat, came to pay 
his respects. 

Burhanabad is said to have been near Marehra, which lies about 15 
miles north of Btah. (T. A. 160, 1. 4 f.f.). Here it is said to have been near 
Saket which also is in Etah. Yahya (B. D.IV. 64) and B. (1. 293, Tr. 1. 386) 
speak of it as a dependency of Etawa and near or on the bank of the Black 
Water (Kali Nadi). Seely mentions a place called ‘ Burrawanpoor ’, 
fourteen miles north of Saket, thirty-nine north of Mainpuri and forty- 
three south of Koil or ‘Aligarh. (Road Book of India, Edit, of 1825, 20-1 
and 18). 

V. 80, 1 . 4 from foot. Sultan Mcdmiid confined him [Qutb Khan], 

and he remained captive for seven years. 

So also in the T. A. 154, 1. 2, from which Ni'amatulla has transcribed 
the words. But P. (1, 176, 1. 7 f. f.) has “ months ” instead of “years ” and 
the context which follows indicates that this is most probably right. Sultan 
Mahmud of Jaunpur died very soon after the capture of Qutb Khan Lody. 
P. says, that Bhikhan Khan, styled Muhammad Shah, ruled only for five 
months and Qutb Khan was released very soon after peace was made 
on Husain’s accession. (P. II. 309, 1. 9 f. f.). B. (I. 307-8=Tr. I. 403-4) also 
states or implies that Qutb Khan was released within less than a year of 
his capture. The chronology of the Sharqi dynasty is not quite certain. 
The numismatic evidence is not only unhelpful, but confusing. Mahmud 
Shah’s coins in regular sequence from 844 to 863 have been found. But, 
at the same time, coins exist, both of Muhammad and of Husain Shah’, 
which are dated in 861, 862 and 863 H. It would seem as if Muhiammad 
and Biusain had both aspired to supreme power and both issued coins. 
All that can be said is that Sultan Mahmud died between 861 and 863 H., 
that the reign of Muhammad Shah was a brief one and that peace was 
made between Buhlul and Husain very soon after the latter’s accession. 
P. says that Mahmud died in 862 H., and that Muhammad reigned only 
for five months. (If. 308-9). The T. A. puts the death of Mahmhd into 862 
H. (532, 1. 1), and gives Muhammad a reign of five years, (Tbid. 1. 6), but 
tbi* H most probably, a miswriting of Jl- for ‘k The incarceration of 
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Qat|b Khan could not, in any case, have lasted for so long as seven years, 
even if it did not terminate after seven months. For the history of the 
Jaunpur dynasty and their coins, see H, M. Whittell, Numis. SuppL No. 
XXXVI to the J. A. S. B. (1922), New Series, XVIII, pp. 10-35. 

V. 81, L S from foot. Muhammad SMh reached Surseni.. Sultan 

Bahlol encamped in the pargana of Bapri which 
adjoined Surseni. 

The T. A. (154, 1. 13) and P. (I, 176, 1. 16) read ‘ Sarsati ’ and this is 
transcribed as ‘ Saraswati’ in the 0. H. I. (Ill, 231), but no clue is given 
to its location. Can it be *. c. the old village of Sirs! (now called 
Sirsagan.i), near Eapri, 27 miles south of Mainpuri and 14 from Shikoha- 
bad f (N. W. P. Gazetteer, (Ed. 1876), IV. 761 ; I. G. Atlas, 31 A 3). 

V. 87, 1. 3. He [Sultan Husainj then proceeded against Dehli in the 
month of Zi~l-hijja, A.H. 893. 

This date is out by ten years. It should be 883. Sultan ‘Alau-d-din died 
in that year. The T. A. (158, last line) and P. (1. 173, 1. 4) put this invasion 
into 883. B, gives the chronogram of the subsequent defeat of Qusain as - 
j. x, y (Tidings of Ruin), the letters of which have the numerical value 
of 883^ (b+6+10+4+600+200+l+2+10=8S3). (I. 310; Tr. 407). 

V. 88, 1. 11. A desperate battle was fought at the village of Sonhar. 

There are several variants, in the T- A. (157,1.15); in P. (I. 
177, 1. 6 f. t), jV'.?" in B. (I. 310=Tr. 407), and ‘ Lubhar’ in Dorn (I. 53). 
Sir Wolseley Haig thinks it is Senha or Suhnuh in Lat. 27°-21' N., Long. 
78°-48' B. (0. H. I. III. 233 and 257 note). Thornton mentions a ‘ Senowra’ 
in Mainpuri, 40 miles north-west of Eta wa in Lat. 27°-12' N., Long. 78°-36'' 
B., and also ‘ Sooneyruh’ in Mainpuri, Lat. 27°-37' N., Long. 78°-57'' E., fifty 
mile snorth-west of Patehgarh. The compiler of the District Gazetteer 
opines that the battle was fought at the pargana village of Sonhar in EtaK 
tcdisll. (U. P. Gazetteer, (Ed. 1908), X, (Mainpuri), 154; I. G. XII. 36). 

V. 89, 1. 11. They met at the village ofBangdnw, whi<A. belongs to Kalpi. 

This is identified in the C. H. I. (III. 233) with Raigaon in Khaga 
tahdl, Pathpur district, Lat. 25°-54' N., Long. 8l°-16'' B. Khaga is the 
eastern tahdl of Pat!hpur district. (Constable, 28 B e). Kalpi is in Jalaun. 
A glance at the map will show that the identification is very doubtful. 

The correct name of the Raja of Etawa was not ‘ Sangat ’ but Sakat 
Sinha and that of his son was not ‘ Dadand ’ but * Dandu ’. (T, A. 169, 1. 5 ; P. 
I. 178). Both of them are mentioned in the Dynastic List of the Chauhan 
Ra,iaa of Partabner. (N.W.P. Gazetteer, (Ed. 1876), IV, 374 and Note). 

* Baksar ’ (1. 14) is not the well-known ‘ Buxar ’ in Shahabad, but ‘ Bagesar " 
which lies about thirty-five miles south-east of Unao town. (I. G. VI. 218). 
y, 89, 1. 17. Sultan Husain fled to the Banna country, the Baja of 
which came out to meet him. 

The T. A. rightly reads Bhata (168, 1. 6), *. e. Bhatghora, the 
modem Rewa. B. also has 'V. (1. 311). The name of the Raja, which ^ 
giveh at page 93 as Bhid, conclusively proves that the right reading is 
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Bhata. He was Bhidaehandra the Baghela Eaja of Bewa. 

On page 94, 1. 11, Kantit is called “ a dependency of Panna ”, where 
also the right reading must be “ Bhata Kantit is now in Mirzapur 
district, on the road from Allahabad to Eewa, sixteen miles south of the 
former. (Th.). Arail, which is mentioned on the same page, is now called 
Jalalabad and is very near ‘Bayak ’, ie., Prayag. (Elliot, Races, II. 104). 
V. 89, footnote 4. FirisTita adds that BWi Khunsa, daughter of the late 
King, 8 aiyid ‘Aldu-d~dm and chief lady of Husain 
Shah’s household was taTien captive. 

Dorn speaks of her as Sultan Husain’s ‘first consort, Malka Jehan’. 
(I m). She is said by F. (I. 178, i. 9) as well as the T. A. (158, 
1. 12) to have been his or t^i f j* ‘ his most honoured 

wife, Bibi Khunza or Khunda’. B. speaks of her as his “chief wife, 
Malika-e-J ahdn. Bill Khuma.” {Text, 1. 312=Tr. T. 412). Sir Wolseley 
Haig gives her name as Jallla (0. H. I. III. 231 and 265), but this seems 
to be founded on a misapprehension. P. says elsewhere that she was his 
Halila, (II. 310, 1. 6), or ‘lawful wife’ and instigated him to invade 
Dehli. This word ^ is used in the same sense in theT- A. also. It is 
there said that the Khan-i-‘Azam Mirza ‘Aziz Koka went to Ahmadabad to 
visit his sister who was the wife of the Khan-i-Khanan ‘Abdu-r- 
Eahim. (862, 1. 8f. 1=442 infra). In another place, Nizamu-d-din writes 
that the_ wife of Sultan Muzaffar II. of Gujarat was the daughter of 
Jam Salahu-d-dm s uncle, A man speaks of his wife periphrastieally as 
his or that which is lawful to me ’ (Richardson). The author of 
the Madsir-l-TJmard writes that the noble wife of Mir Abul M‘aali 

Khwafi and mother of Khan Jahan Bahadur was the foster-mother of 
Aprangzeb. (I. 791, 1. 8). ‘ Jalila ’is only an adjective or qualifying epithet 
signifying, exalted, glorious, noble.’ has very much the same 

meanmg as 

“fS“2a”or“Khunda”seemstobea short form of 
“KhudSwrd fxK ’is an abbreviation of 

Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq was Firuz Khhnda, meaning, ’Vheureuse 
mattresse or the Fortunate Lady ’. (Defromery, III 271). We know from 
Baram^ and.&hams also that she was called “ Khudawandzada.” Iltutmish’s 
wjfe is said by Mmhaj to have been styled ‘ Khuddwanda-i-Jahm ’ after 

181 i J’iruz, to the throne. (T. N.Text, 

^ lv.‘ states that the mother of Murtiza Nizam Shah 

V-9b. Z. I. LeoMng..-.. KlutnJjodiand Khanjahiin alMajhauU, 

, h^ himself [BuhlU] proceeded to Buddun. 

Bwe ahd^it i f "^tiich bear this 

^ - « ; ^oteasy to decide, but this is, most probably, Salempur- 
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Majhatili, which lies on the left bank of the Little Gandak, about forty-five 
miles south-east of Gorakhpur. Lat. 26°-17' N., Long. 83°-58'' E. (Th.). There 
are two contiguous villages which constitute one town. Majhauli which is 
Hindu, lies on the north bank of the I'iver andSalempur which is Muham- 
madan, on the south bank. (Hunter, I. G. IX. 213). Constable, 28 D b. 

V, 91, 1. 6 from foot. He [BuMiil] reigned during the space of thirty- 

eight years, eight months and eight days. 

So also in the T. A, (159, 1. 6), E. (1. 179, 1. 2) and B. (1. 3l2=Tr. 410), 
but the calculation has not been worked out correctly. The Sultan ascended 
the throne, as they themselves state, on the 17th of Eab‘i I 855. If he 
reigned for 38 years, 8 months and 8 days after that date, he must have 
died on the 26th of Zi-l-q‘ad 893 H. But all these four authors put his 
death into 894 and also state that Sikandar ascended the throne oh the 
17th of Sh'aban 894 H. There must be an error somev^here. If 894 H, 
is correct, one or other of the two statements— either the computation or 
the date of accession — must be wrong. In the O. H. I., the Sultan is said to 
have died in the second week of July 1489 at page 236 and on 17th July 
at p. 504. The latter date corresponds with 18th Sh‘aban, 894 H. This 
would make the length of the reign 39 (lunar) years, 5 months and 1 day. 

The name of the place where Buhlul died is given as ‘ Balawali ’ (T. 
A. 169, 1. 6), ‘ Bhadiwali ' (P. I. 179, 1. 1), * Malawi’ here and ‘ Malawali ’ 
in Dr. Lee’s copy of the Mahhzan. (Dorn, II. 95), Can it be ‘ Mala wan ’, 
a village very near Saket which is mentioned in the Post Office Guide? 
According to the T. A and P., ‘ Jalali ’ in ‘Aligarh was the place where 
Sikandar met his father’s coffin and was crowned, not where Buhlul died; 
V. 93, 1. 12. Mubarak Khan had fallen into Mulla Khan’s hands. 

The diacritical point on the fourth letter is a copyist’s blunder and 
the right reading is mallahan ‘ boatmen,’ as in the T. A, (161, 1. 3), 

from which Ni‘amatulla has copied his account. Similarly, at page 99, 1. 11 
infra, ‘ Mihtar Mulla Khan ’ is an error for Mihtar-i-MalldJtdn, ‘ Chief of 
the boatmen.’ The fact that tiie man is there called ‘ Nayak ’ (leader, chihf) 
and said to have commanded or steered the Sultan’s barge settles the point. 
Dorn also has read it wrongly. (I. 57). 

V. 93, 1. 14. Bdi Bhid, Bdjd of P anna, had carried him of a prisoner. 

Here again, ‘Panna’ is an error for ‘Bhata’. Mubarak Khan had 
been captured at Jhusi near Prayag and the Raja of Bhata was the ruler 
of Avail, which lies, like Jhusi, just oppoffite to Prayag. There was nb 
Raja and no separate State, Kingdom or ehiefship of Panna dt this 
time. The State of Panna was founded by Hirde Sab, the soli oi M|S 
Chhatarsal Bundela, after Chhatarsal’^ death in 1731 A.d. J&if dl SdfrBaa 
a short rsisli S'dd died in 1738-9, (Irvine, Later MughalS, 11. 241 ; t G.- 
s. n, Panha. See also my note on ly, 461,1. 16). > . 

V. 95, Z. 2. Suim Sikandar then ^etrhd M. fir hi 
. belonging to Paiina. . • ^ 

But jl^( the #i.(i^l,J[^t1!te), x-H^inE. (1.181,1.13) 
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and ‘Behayaud’ in Dorn (I. 58). In Dr. Ijoe’s Ms. of thie Mahhzm-i- 
Afghani, Raja Bhid is said to have fled to Sirguja and Sikandar to have 
advanced to ‘Behavand,’ a dependency of B/iaKia. (Dorn. 11. 95). 
may he an error by metathesis of the letters, for ‘ Bahandu ’ or 
Bandliu, i.e. Bandhugarh (Lat. N., Long. B.), which lies about 
60 miles south of Sewa and was the name of the kingdom and also of the 
chief town of the Eajas of Bhata. (I, G. VI. 358-9). The Tarikh-i-Daudi 
states that the Raja was the roier of Bhata and that the fort to which 
Sikandar afterwards laid siege was that of “ Bandhu, the strongest castle 
in that district,” (B. D. IV. 462-3). ‘Abdulla has transcribed his aeeoant 
from the T. A., which is the original source of Ni'amatulla also, and this 
may indicate that in his copy of the X- A., the names were spelt as Bhata 
and Bandhu. Phaphund is neither in Panna nor in Bhata. 

Y. 97, 1. 10 from foot. Sikandar himself marched on Friday, the 

6th Bamazan, 90S upon Dhulpiir. 

The week day is given correctly. The Julian correspondence, 26th 
March 1501 A. 0., was a Friday. 

V. 98, I, 3. [He] encamped for tm months on the banks of the Asi or 
Mendhi, where his people fell sick on account of the badness 
of the water. 

This is the Asun or Ahsin, a small river which joins the Kuari, which 
is itself a tributary of the Sindh or Betwa. The Asun rises in Lat. 25°-29' 
N., Long, 77°-38' B. It has a course of about 80 miles and is crossed by 
an easy ford on the road from Agra to Gwalior. (Thornton). The T. A. 
r^ds the other name as ‘ Mendaki’, which is said to mean in Sanskrit 
‘ frog haunted.’ (B. Tr. I., 419 note). 

y. 98 , 1 . 17 . Heraisedthe standard of war for the reduction of the fort 

ofMandrail. 

Handrail, also written Mandlaer, is now in Karauli State. It lies 
about 12 miles south-south-east of Karauli town. It is mentioned in the 
Jan (Tr.II, 190) and was the chief town of a Sarkar in Suha Jgra. It is 
the ' Mandrel ’ of the 1. G. Atlas, 34 E 2 and Constable, 27 0 b, 
y. 99, 1. 13. That which is Jgra \ or ‘ in advance’, is the preferable 
one. 

Mr. H. G. Keene mentions (Guide to Agra, p, 1) another equafly apocry- 
phal and factitious derivation of the name of the town from “ Agur, a salt 
pan, the soil being brackish and much salt having been made here in old 
times by evaporation”. Bat if Agra was captured, as the contemporary 
poet Mas‘ud-i-S‘ad-i-Salmaa states, in the reign of Saltan Ibrahim of 
Ghazni about 1080 A. 0., all that is said here about it must be a fiction. 
(SeeB. D.IV.522). The Emperor Jahangir also quotes a couplet relating 
to Agra from the dasida of this poet. (T. J. 2, 1. 7 f. f.). But the place taken 
by Ibrahim was, perhaps, Agrowah (g. I. G. V. 91). 

^ ^*^‘*“* scholars of Hind has traced the 

■ . i ; ; lof the great earthquake of 9U K] in the 



word' Kasl.’ 

The point of this chronogram lies in the fact that one of the meaningi 
of is ‘ deadly, fatal’ and signifies ‘ death, fate, doom.’ (Richard- 
son). The week-day is stated to have been Sunday and the date 3rd Safar, 
9ll H. The Julian correspondence 6th July, 1505 zcas a Sunday. 

V. 100, 1. 14. He was attacked hy the Raja of Oicalior in an amliiseade 
at Chatawar, about ten Kos from that place. 

‘ Ohanawar ’ in the T. A. (165, 1. 5 f. f.) and ‘ Janwar ’ in F. (I. 183, 
last line). It is the ‘Chatiawar’ of the Ain, (Tr. II. 187). It may be 
Jatwar or Jetwar, which lies north of Gwalior. 

V. 101, 1. 6 from foot. In 912 Sultan went towards the fort 

of Awantgar. 

This is the ‘ IJnIgar ’ of the Ain (Tr. II, 190) , where it is entered as 
a mahdl m Sarkar Mandlaer and stated to have had a stone fort, below 
which flowed the river Chambal. It is called Utgir, Ontgir, Untgir, 
Awantgarh, Hanwantgarh and Himmatgarh also. It is now in the State 
of Karauli, 28 miles south-west of the town of Karauli, at the southern 
mouth of the Paniar Pass, which is between Narwar and Gwalior, (Cun- 
ningham, Arch. Surv. Rep. II, 328-330). Lat, 26°-6^ N., Long. 77°-0' E, 
It is shown as ‘ Utgarh ’ in the I. 6. Atlas, PI. 34 E 2. 

V. 101, 1. 23. [He ordered] that they should destroy the idol temples 
and raise mosques in their places. 

The word employed here in the T, A. (166, 1. 9 f. f.) is V'**: and B. (L 
320, 1. 14) and P. (1. 184, 1. 13) have copied it. But the words used by all 
these authors in connection with the similar destruction of the temples of 
Mandrael are M (T. A. 165, 1. 8 ; B. 1. 319, Tr. 420 ; P. 1. 183, 1. 

10 f. f.). Sir H. Elliot has rendered as ‘ fire-altars ’ in his Essay on 
‘ Pireworship in Upper India’ and pressed this ambiguous reference into 
his service to support the theory that there \yere large colonies of fire-wor- 
shippers, i. 0. Zoroastrians, in the Punjab so late as the 15th Christian 
century. (568 infra). But is loosely used for a Christian church, a 
Jewish synagogue and any pagan temple, a,ni Hichardson and the Ghidsu- 
l-Lughdt give all these meanings. It is inserted here only as a synonym of 
*i*:. ‘idol house’, is used for Hindu temples by Muhammad Saq,i 
in his account of the destruction of the Hindu temples of Haidarabad 
and Parli by Aurangzib. (Madsir-i-Alamgiri, 285, 1. 14; 428, 1. 4), 
Biladuri uses the word for ‘ churches’ and ‘ synagogues’. He speaks of 
3 “ the churches of the Nazarenes 

and the Jews and the fire-temples of the Maglans.” (Eeinaud, Fragments 
Arahes et Per sans, 171, 1. 10). Ranking in his translation of B. states 
that Sikandar“ destroyed all the idol temples and churches of the place” 
(Tr. I, 420), but churches cannot be right. ( , 

V. 102, ?. 15, Sultan Sikandar’s proceedings at Baikdnh Lucknow, 
Ndgor and Lesi-Sheopur, 

68 ' ■ ' 
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V. 103, footnote. 


‘ Lesi-Siieopnr’ must be an error for ‘ Sui-Supur,’ and so it is written 
in the T. A. (Test, 169, 1. 12 and also at 104 infra). ‘ Siii-Supur ’ is again 
mentioned at 386 infra. B. writes the name as ‘ Sui Supar ’ (1. 321, 1. 4 f.f, 
=Tr. 1. 454) and F.’s spelling is i:- [Sivparj. (I. 186, 1. 5). It must be 
‘ Sheopur ’ on the western boundary of Grwalior State, towards the Jaipur 
territory. I, G. Atlas, 38 B 2. Lat. 26°-38^ N., Long. 76°-48' B. Lahair is 
Lahar (1. 17) in Gwalior State, six miles east of the right bank of the 
Sindh. It is about 50 miles west of Kalpi, 85 miles south-east of Agra and 
50 east of Gwalior. Lat. 26°-12' N,, Long. 78°-59^ E. (Th.). Constable, 27 
D b. Sheopur is stated at 104 infra to have been not very far from 
Awantgarh, which is in Lat. 26°-6^ N., Long. 77°-Ct' E. Sheopur was a 
small Eajput principality upto 1816 A. 0. when it was absorbed by 
Daulat Rao Sindia. (Th. 885). 

V. 103, Footnote. [Sultan Ibrahim] appointed Shaikhzdda Manjhur to 
the government of Chanderi and gave the office of 
peshwd to Sultan Muhammad, grandson of the King 
of Mdlwd. 

in E. (1. 189, last line), but in the T. A. (176, 1. 16) and 
‘ Munjoo ’ in Dom (I. 73), The correct form is Manjhu. Manjhu, literally 
mgnifies “ middle” and is generally given to a son who is neither the young- 
est nor the eldest in the family. Thus the renowned Gujarat saint, ShaK 
‘Alam, who was the eleventh of twelve male children, was familiarly 
known as Miyan Manjhu or Miyan Manjhla. {Mirat-i-Sikandari, Tr. 
Bayley, 138 llate). The father of the author of the Mirat-i-Sikandari 
WM known as Shaikh Manjhu. (Bayley, J6M, 59, 454). The second son 
-(“i] of Sultan Nasiru-d-din Khal ji also Was known as Miyan Manjhla. 
(T. A. 571, 1. 1; P. IL 260, 1. 5 f.f.). Ni‘amatalla has borrowed the whole 
sentence from the T. A. and Dorn’s rendering of it is undoubtedly wrong, 
but Sir Henry Elliot’s is almost equally exceptionable, as it implies that 
Sultan Muljammad was the Fesh^Dd and Shaikhzada Manjhu the governor. 
This is putting the wrong side foremost. What the T. A. says is : «l 

Cxr “ He entrusted to the Shaikh-zada Manjhu the watch and 
ward of the castle of Chanderi and the Peshtcdship of the Prince Muham- 
mad Khan, grandson of Sultan Nasiru-d-din of Malwa”. P. states that 
‘ Machhu ’ was given the wardenship of the fort and the Wakalat of 
the Prince. It is clear that Manjhu was the Peshwd, i. e. the executive 
authority de facto, the Prince being only a puppet, figure-head or faineant. 
The word Peshwd is used here in the same sense as 1-^ and jb-l are 
used by Baihaqi and as dM'*'! {lit. little father) is by the Timuride his- 
torians, for the guardian, protector, adviser or administrator on behalf of 
a prince, who on account of his youth, incapacity, or for some other reason 
is unable or forbidden to manage his own affairs. P.’s statement that 
Manjhu was the Wakll, i. e. deputy, regent or representative of the 
Prjnee leayes no doubt that it was he who was the Peshwd. Elsewhere, 
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tHe T. A, says that Fatli Khan the son of ‘Azam Humayun Shirwani 
was appointed as the WaJdl and PesJiim of the Prince Jalal Kfianj hrother 
of .Ibrahim Lody. (173, L 3 f,. 1). 

This usage is of ancient standing, Barani deplores the eircnmstance 
that a wretch like Kafiir became ‘ Peshwa of the Kingdom’ and 

all-powerful minister during the last five years of ‘Alan-d-dln^s reign, 
(Test, 337, 1, 12), Perhaps the error is only clerical or typographical and 
what Sir Henry wrote was “ He gave him [Manjhn] the office of Peshwa 
to Sultan Muhammad.’’ The insertion of the pronoun will set it right. 

V. 109, I. IS. The tribe of Bar wanis, icho are no better than sellers of 
dogs. 

This epithet of revilement is founded on a pun on the tribal designa^ 
tion. The ‘Sarbanis’ or ‘Sarbanis ’ are so called after their ancestor, Sarban# 
The original phrase is given in the T, A. 241, as 8arbani4^ 

Saghani, a vituperative jingle formed by altering only a single letter. 
Captain Wood says that the Uzbegs as well as the x\fghans dread above 
every other opprobrious stigma the epithet of dog-seller.” (Journey to 
the Source of the Oxus, Ed. 1841, p. 291). 

V. 112, 1 10. ISIearly all were slain with the exception of a very small 
number of Kipchi horsemen. 

The right reading may be ‘ QipcJiaqi ^ or ‘ Qipchaqi But it is more 
probably ‘Tipchaqi’ or‘Tapchaqi% as at 134 infra. Asp-i'-Tipchaq is 
generally used, says Mrs. Beveridge, for “ well-trained horses of good 
breed, fine cavalry mounts. ‘ Tip ’ is said to mean ‘ movement ’ and 
Br&kine thinks that the horses are so called because they are taught special 
paces. But other meanings are also assigned to the word, viz. good roadsters 
or round bodied or swift horses ” (B. N. Tr. 38 note). Jauhar says that “ the 
peculiar quality or virtue of all TiptichaJc horses ” is that even when 
severely wounded or hamstrung, they bring the rider safe to the camp, 
although they afterwards die, and he tells a story in illustration of it. 
(Memoirs, Tr. Stewart, Ed, 1832, p. 4). 

V. 113, t 19. He sent Khwdja Mtfazzam .....torescue Begam Mariam 
Mahani from her dangerous position. 

All this is inaccurate and muddled. Khwaja Mu‘azzain was tlie half- 
brother of Irlamida Band or Miriam Makani— the mother of Akbar--but 
she had not become Humayun’s wife at all at this time. She was married 
to Mm only in 948 H.—some two years after the battle of Ghausa. The 
lady captured was Bega (or Beka) Begam, afterwards known as 5®^ 
Begam. Khwaja Mu‘azzam was not in the Emperor’s service at this time, 
nor did he “sacrifice Ms life ” on the occasion. He lived- long after- 
wards, went mad and was imprisoned by Akbar’s commands. Tfie men 
who were killed at this time were Baba Jalaxr and Tardi Beg Kueh Beg. 
(A. N. I. 159, Tr. 343 ; 203 infra note). The man who helped Humayun 
at Ohausa was the water-carrier Nizam, not Shamsu-d-din Muhammad 
Ghaznavi, as here stated. The latter came to the Emperor’s rescue aftei; 
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V. 124, 1, 2 irom foot. 


tHe rout at Qauauj in the year following, 

,V. 118, Z. 4 from foot. Auspicious omens. 

This story is told with variations relating to time as well as place 
and the order in which the three men were accosted, by later writers. The 
T. A. pats the event into 961 H., which is demonstrably wrong, as 
Khwandamir who relates it here died in 942 H, during Humayuu’s 
I’eturn march from Gujarat. (F. 1. 215, 1. 3 f.f.). The order of the names 
in Nizamu-d-din’s account is Daulat, Miirad and S‘adat, not Murad, 
Daulat and S'adat as in the text. F.’s version is a mere repetition of 
Nizamu-d-din’s with all his errors. (1.241, 1. 2 f. f.). Abul Fazl closely 
follows the Eimayim T^ama of Khwandamir. (A. N. I. 357. Tr. I. 642). 
Sir Wolseley Haig has been misguided, as usual, by F. (0. H. I. IV. 66). 
V. 123, 1. 6. According to the different standards of gold, the ranks 
of all the people ... were divided into twelve orders or 
arrows. 

Khwandamir is referring to the ‘ Barahbani’ standard of assaying 
gold, which Abul Fazl explains thus. *’ The highest degree of purity (for 
gold) is called in Persia ‘ dahdahi ’ (Z. e, ten out of ten), but they do not 
know over ten degrees of fineness; in India, it is called bdrahhdni, as 
they have twelve degrees. Formerly, the Jiun which is a gold coin current 
in the Deccan was thought to be pure and reckoned at ten degrees, but 
Majesty has now fixed it as 8j, and the round, small gold dinar of 
AJau-d-din which was considered to be twelve degrees now turns out to 
be ten and a half.” (3m, Tr. I. 18). Abul Fazl means that the standard 
of purity had been considerably raised by Akbar and the metal refined 
more thoroughly. 

V, 124, L 4. The Sharbat-Khdna, Buji-Khana, the digging of canals 

stc were comprised in the 2&Z department. 

Read ‘3uc7iikhdna\ the Turki synonym for “Abdar Khana,” ‘ Water 
Department . The Siichi was the officer in charge of the water specially 
reserved for the use of the sovereign. (B. N. Tr. 333 and 651). The 8ucM 
was sometimes called ‘Sharbatdar’ or ‘Sharbatchi’ and both these terms 
are also employed at times as euphemistical periphrases for the Keeper 
of the royal Winecellar (or ‘ Sharabdar) ’. Abul Fazl, however, draws a 
distinction between the ‘ Suehi-khana ’ and the ‘Sharbat-khana’. (A, N I 
360; Tr. 1. 647; HI 261=Tr. 363). 

y. 124, 1 2 from foot. Khawarnaq and Bawlr, the palaces of Bahrdm. 

Khawarnag and Sidir [not Sawir] were the names given 

to the palaces built by N'uman Ibn Mundhir for Bahramgor. They are 
described in Nizami’s Magnavi, called the ‘ Haft Paikar ’. (Khamsah, 
Bombay Lith. 1260 H, Part IV , p. 14). They lay two or three miles to the 
of Najaf. ‘Khawarnak’ is derived by Doctor Andreas from the 
A^estmEuvarna, ‘ with a beautiful roof ” and by Vullers from KUwar- 
Place pf Feasting”. ‘ Sadir ’ is said to bea corruption of “ Ukhaidir.” 
(So^tSBia, II, 932; Lestrange, L. 1. 0, 76), ' 



V. 141, 1.18, 
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V. 133, 1. 10. The carfiages igardun) and mortars {deg) and small 
guns {topaJcchiydn) were placed in the centre. 

The true meaning of ‘topakehiyan’ must be not ‘small guns,’ but 
‘ matehloek-men ’ or ‘ musketeers ’, or gunners, who are said only a few 
lines higher up (132 supra) to have numbered 5000, The forms, ‘ Topehi ’ and 
‘ Tufangdar’ occur in ‘Abbas (E. D. 17. 416) andMushtaqi (Jb. 551). 

‘ Tupak ’ is a diminutive of ‘Tup’ and ‘ Tufang ’ is a secondary form of 
‘ Tupak the ‘ p ’ having been changed into ‘ f ’ as usual in Arabic. 

V. 138, 1. 3. Jauhar was appointed collector of thevillage of Haibatpur. 

There are several places called Haibatpur, but there can be little doubt 
that this is Haibatpur-Patti, 27 miles north-east of Kasur and ten miles 
west of the Biyas. Constable, 25 A b. “The antiquity of the town,” writes 
Cunningham, “ is proved by the number of burnt bricks and old wells 
which lie about the town. The old dry wells were noted more than three 
hundred years ago by Jauhar and the profusion of bricks struck Burnes, 
(Punjab and Bokhara, II. 9).” (A, G. I, 201). 

Dowson has. reproduced here the translation of Major Stewart, but 
it is not very reliable. Mr. Brskine has some very hard things to say about 
it in an annotated copy which is in the British Museum. “It is”, be 
remarks, “ no translation at all. It is full of errors. It adds, takes away, 
alters. It is not trustworthy and one does him no injustice in pronounc- 
ing him ignorant of the history of the manners of the times, ignorant of 
the geography of the eouqtry, ignorant of the language, ignorant of the 
duty of a translator,” (liieu, Catalogue, I. 246). 

V. 139, 1. 14. He [Riimi Khan) had a slavenamed Khalafat... whom 

he so flogged that the weals were visible upon his body. 

Neither Abu-1-Fazl nor any of the other chroniclers makes any 
reference to this ruse, and stories of such pretended quarrel and desertion 
in consequence of ill-treatment are only too common. The oldest example 
is the Zopyrus tale in Herodotus. (III. 154-8). Sextus Tarquinius is said 
to have got into Gabii by a similar device (Livy, I. 53) and Julian is 
credited with the employment of an identical stratagem during his 
Persian campaign. Alberuni has an analogue in connection with Kanik 
or Kanishka. (Saehau’s Tr. II, 11 ; E. D. II, 11) and this is also found 
in ‘Awfi’s storehouse of historical and unhistorical anecdotes. (E. D. 
II. 170). Abul Pazl speaks of Kamran having availed himself of the trick 
to seize Lahore soon after the accession of Humayun. (A. N. 1. 125 ; Tr. I, 
290). Tavernier was told that Daulatabad had been taken by Shah Jahan 
only after such a device had been employed (Travels, Tr. Ball. I. 143) 
and Nizamu-l-Mulfc Isaf Jah is said to have practised it in his contest 
with ‘Alam ‘Ali Khan for the supremacy of the Hekkan in 1720 A. 0. 
(Irvine, A; I. M. 255). Jauhar may ha.ve lent too easy credence to some 
popular rumour and the tale is, most probably, apo^yphal. 

This heading is not in Stewart, the ptace-name ‘Chupa* does 
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not occur aBy where in his version. Dorn calls the village ' Shuya ^ (I. p. 
118) anfl the Makhzan reads the name as ‘ Shataya ^ (E. D. IV. 370 note), but 
no such place as ‘ Chupa ‘ Shuya ’ or ‘ Shataya ’ can be now traced on the 
maps. The exact date of the battle is given only by Abul FazL It was 9tli 
Safar, 946 H, i^..26th June 1539 A. 0. (A. N.1. 159=Tr. 344). Mr. Beveridge 
gives 7th June, but it must be an inadvertent error or misprint for 27th, 
which is the date given by Erskine. (H. B. H. II. 173). 

V. 144, 1. 16. At length, some of the Camp colour-men icho icere on 
the look-out for him tied their turbans together. 

This is Stewart’s rendering of the word used, and Dowson finds fault 
with it on the ground that ‘ Tughbanan ^ means ‘ nobles of the TugH banner/ 
But this cannot be correct, as Shamsu-d-dm Muhammad Ghaznavi-“the 
man who is referred to — was not a noble at all at this time, but a common 
soldier of no note in Kamran’s service. He owed his subsequent rise in fact 
to the service rendered by him on this occasion. Abul Fazl in speaking of 
the event says : ' One of the soldiers who had been saved from out 

of the whirlpool came there and seizing His Majesty’s sacred hand, drew 
him up.” (A. N, Tr. I S54=Text, 1, 166, 1. 17). Compare also the T. A., 
205 infra), 

V. 145, 1, 3. Battle of KipchaJc, 

The darra or pass of Qibchaq is also called ‘ Chardar’ or ‘ Chihar'dar ’ 
and lies south-east of the Dandanshil?:an Pass.” (Erskine, Memoirs of 
Babur, 139 note). The Ohahardar and Dandansliikan Passes are both 
shown ill Constable, PL 22 0 c and 22 B c. The Chardar Pass is also 
marked on Yule’s Map to Wood’s Journey to the Source of the Oxus and 
in the I. G. Atlas, 47 E 3. 

V. 146, h 21. From Far wan toe proceeded to Kahamrud. 

Kalimard lies north-west of Kabul in a valley not far from the Dan- 
danshikan Pass. (Erskine, Memoirs of Babur, 199 note; Ibid, H. B. H. II, 
884). Kahmard is marked oh Holdieh’s Map to the Gates of India. Par wan 
lies eight miles north of Charikar. Kahmard is 5600 feet above sea-level. 
(Wood, Journey, Ed. Yule, 132). 

V. 165, L S from foot. [Muizzu-d-dln Muhammad Sam] marched 

from Peshawar on Thursday, the 25th of the 
said month [Bab% J, 602 fl]. 

This date is given only in the Tm^lkTi-i-Alii, As the Julian correspond- 
ence of the Hisabi date, 9th November 1205 A, 0. was a Wednesday? the 
25th must be the Buyyat or Hildli date. 

y. 166, 1, 2 from foot. The fort of Kalmar [was taken by ^ Aldu-d-d%n\, 
This Kaiwar ' [Kalor or Galor] is really JdZor. The real name of the 
Eaja was neither Kathar Deo’ nor *Nahr Deo’, but *Kanhar Deva’ or 
^ Kanhad B^va . He was a Ohauhan of the Sonigara branch of that tribe, 
Kanhad is one of the vern acular forms of ‘ Krishna.’ The compiler of the 
Tarikhi-Alfi may have heard this story of Gulbihisht from some Rajput 
bard or Bhat in attendan<Se on Akbar, P, has copied it from the Alfi (L 


21). I 

. . es no‘ 

these events.” He does mention Siwana as well as Jalor in the list of 
‘Alan-d-dln’s conquests which is given in the T. F. (323, 1. 14). 

V. 175, 1. 6. The place was held hy Eai Surjan who had bought it of 
Hijjdz Khan, a servant of Salim Khan (Islam Shah). 

B, calls the slave or servant Sangram. (II. 31, 1. 7; Tr. 25). AbulFazl 
speaks of him as Jajhar Khan (A. N. II. 87=Tr. 133), and Nizamu-d-din 
as Hajji Khan. (260 infra). 

V. 178, 1. 17. Khtcdja Muqim Harawi .teas raised to the office of 

diwan of the household [of Babur]. 

Here Nizamu-d-din Ahmad’s father is said to have been “ Diwan-i- 
Buyutat” under Babur. Dowson renders the phrase as above. Mr. Beveridge 
translates “ Mi r-i-Buyutat ” as ‘ Barrack-master ’ at A . N. Tr. I. 496, but at 
page 638 of the same volume, his rendering of the identical expression is 
‘Officer in charge of buildings’, while it is ‘ Master of Works' and ‘ Director 
of Buildings ’ in his Translation of the T. J. (I. 22, 45 and II, 61). Mr. 
Irvine, whose opinion on all such questions is worthy of respect states 
that the “ Buyutdti belonged to the Khan Sdmdn's or Lord Steward’s 
Department, had charge of the Crown buildings and Government town 

lands (NasmO, , kept the Lord Steward’s account, took possession of 

confiscated property and escheats and was collector of the Jieya or poll- 
tax.” (J. E. A . S. 1910, p. 9501 

V. 179, 1. 7 from foot. He [Nizamti-d-din] accom,plished 1200 miles by 

forced marches. The Wahfdi-i-Mushiaki says 
that the party completed the distance of 600 Kos 
in twelves days, i. e. at , the rate of 100 miles a 
day. 

The Kos meant is not the pucca Tcos of two miles, but the short one of 
miles. Nizamu-d-din ’s march was from Ahmadabad to Lahore. The 
distance between these two places by the not very direct Rajputana Rail- 
way route is about 850 miles. Dehli is about 550 miles by rail from 
Abmadabad and Lahore is about 300 miles from Dehli. An average of 
seventy miles a day for picked camels would not be very extraordinary. 
Lahore is in Lat. 31°-33'' N., Long. 74°-16^ B. Ahmadabad in Lat. 23°5'' 
N., Long. 72°-35'' B., which is a map distance of about 630 miles only and 
a road distance of about 840. 

V. 180, 1. 19, IfJMd Khan] went before Jahangir only in two sheets, one 
wrapped round his imist and the other round Ms head, 
as if prepared for burial, accompanied by several 
TdMya Mughals. 

" Takiya Mughals” has no meaning, and the reading is founded on 
a misconstruction of the author’s words. The statement is really derived 
from the Madsiru-l-Umara, but what is said there is this: 

A/il <f€ jAi (I. 663, 1. 3 f.l). 
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“He witHdrew from worldly affairs and presteted himself at the Court 
of Jahangir, with a body of Mughals, wearing only a cap on the 
head and with a shroud [wrapped round the body, instead of a turban and 
the customary garments].” The Taqia was a skull-eap worn under or in 
stead of the turban and the purpose of donning this extraordinary garb 
was to proclaim his state of utter despair and determination to die rather 
than sul'mit to such injustice or indignity. This appears to have been a 
not uncommon practice and we are told elsewhere in the ila&sii' and by 
‘Abid Khan’s father Nizamu-d-din Ahmad also, that during the Bengal 
discontents in 989 H., the followers of Baba Khan Qaqshal shaved off the 
hair of their heads, put on ‘high [Mughal] caps’ and roamed 

about the city of Gaur. (M. U. I. 392, 1. 8; T. A. 354, 1. 7=415 infra and 
«oie; B. II. 280, last line; Tr. Lowe,. II. 288) ; vide also my note on Vol. 
111.285,1. 16). 

V. 180, 1. 4 from foot. Muhammad Sharif [the son-in-law of 'Ahid 
Khdw] was afterwards appointed hajib (chdm- 
hertain) of Hdidarabad. 

‘ Hajib ’ has many meanings and it is used here not for a ‘ Chamber- 
lain ’, but for a confidential agent, envoy, diplomatic representative or 
minister resident at the Court of a feudatory or independent prince. 
The ‘ strong fortress’ of which Muhammad Sharif was appointed gover- 
nor was that of Anki-Tanki. (M. U. 1. 664, 1. 5). 

V. 186, 1. 18. The breadth of Hindustan from Kashmir to the hills of 
Bariijh (Broach ) . . . . is 800 Kos Ildhi the breadth 
from the hills of Kamdun to the borders of the Dekhin 
amounts to 1000 Ildhi Kos. Its length from Hindu Koh 

to ... . Orissa, from west to east, is 16S0 kos At the 

present time , .... Hindustan contains 3200 towns, and 
upon each town there are dependent 200, 500, 1000 or 1600 

villages. The whole yields a revenue of 640 Krors 

Murddi tankas. 

Here ‘ breadth ’ is used for what we call ‘length ’ and vice versa, 
The figures are themselves gratuitous conjectures and of little or no scienti- 
fic value. The Ildhi Kos of 5000 gaz of 41 fingers each has been reckoned 
at about 2i miles. (Elliot, Eaees, II. 177-8, 194; Yule, Hob, Job. s. v). 800 
Ildhi Kos would be therefore equal to, at least, 2000 miles, 1000 Ildhi 
kos to 2500 miles and 1680 legal kos to, at least, 2100 miles. The exaggera- 
tion here is obvious, when it is remembered that the total length of India 
(from Peshawar to Cape Comorin} is only 1900 miles and the maximum 
breadth about 1600 miles. 

The number of villages is also , absurdly over-estimated. Bach town 
is said to have had lOJ, 500, 1000 or 1500 villages dependent upon it. Even 
if "we take the second of these figures as the mean and leave out the drop- 
si^l number 1500, (as it does not occur on some manuscripts), the average 
tdtSil for Akbar’s Empire would be 1,600,000, This is incredible, as the 
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aggregate number of villages in the whole of the Indian sub-eontinent is 
only about 730,000. It should be also remembered that only a very small 
part of Southern India was included in Akbar’s Empire. 

For the meaning of Miiradi tanga, see my article in Num. Sapp. No 
XXVII to the J. A. S. B . (1917), pp. 80-97. 

V. 187, I 11 from foot. Several of the nobles took part with Mahdi 

Khwaja. 

(£ XfM fiL. ( 193 ^ 1. 9 f_f » gijjgy Salam 

i.e. the levee or Court of Mahdi Khwaja [with the object of paying their 
homage to him].” Abul lazl says that Mir Khalifa forbade the Khwaja to 
appear at the Darbar and also prohibited every one from visiting him. 
(A. N. 1. 117=Tr, I. 277). Mahdi Khwaja was not, as Dowson says, the son- 
in-law of Babur, but his brother-in-law, the husband of his eldest sister, 
Khanzada Begam. The word Mi is used ambiguously for both these 
relationships. (See A.N. Tr. I. Additional Notes, p. xii and II. 163 Note). 
V. 187, last line. The Mahdi was considered to he a man of suspicious 
temperament. 

(193, 1.4 f. f.) which means that a suspicion of 
insanity attached to him. People suspected him of not being quite in his 
right mind. 

V. 188, 1, 5. ‘0 Tajik, the red tongue uses its sharp point to no purposed 
iL AA j (193, 1. 2 f. f.). “ The red tongue gives the green 

head to the winds.” A foolish speech or indiscreet wagging of the 
tongue results in the ruin of the green-horn who is guilty of it. This 
proverbial expression occurs also in the T. J. (Text, 326, 1.20; Tr.II.287). 
It is an allusion to the fate of the parrot in the Tiifinama of Nakshabi, a 
collection of Oriental tales and apologues, founded on the Sanskrit 
Saptati, ‘ The Seventy Tales of a Parrot’. Mahdi Khwaja warned 
Nizamu-d-din’s father that if he blabbed or repeated what he had heard 
by chance, his head would not stand on his shoulders. 

V. 192, 1. 4. The imperfectly armed Gujaratis, through fear of the 
arrows, dared not venture far from the camp. 

^ jli\s\ (196,1.11). The Gujaratis were not imperfectly 
armed. They were armed with swords and daggers, which cannot do any 
execution from a distance and are of use only in a close combat or hand to 
hand fight. They were not expert archers or matehlockmen like the Mu- 
ghals. The Persian *^'j5^correspond, says Mr. Irvine, “ to the French 
‘ armes blanche’, which include swords, shields, battle-axes, spears and 
daggers.” (Army of the Indian Mughals, 79). He cites the saying, ‘ The 
sword is better than the dagger, the spear better than the sword, and the 
bow and arrow better than the spear.’ {Ibid, 90). 

“ Sungar ” (1. 5 f.f.) is correctly ‘"Songadh,’.' fifolden Fort ’. {Mirati- 
279, 1. 9 ; Fazlulla’s Tr. 19i). ' 

y. 193, 1. 13. A person came forward in a friendly way and gave 
informatim {of the intended meturnal aUac1c\. 
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purposeless attaeK or defence which is not carried home. (A. I. M. 239). 

V. 198, 1. 25, But before Mirsa ‘’AsTeari retreated from Akmaddhdd, 
the nemwriters and reporters had communicated to the 
Emperor [information about ‘ AsJtari’s hostile designs]. 

The words in the text are Ol3'- o*- (199, 1,16). 

A 0 *“’ according to Biehardson, is “ a person who mahes his 
words suit his purpose, a deceiver, cheat or loiave.” The author means that 
they were backbiters and calumniators. are not ‘ reporters’, but 

persons who are waiting or watching for an opportunity of making mis- 
chief, strife-mongers, seekers of occasions for creating dissensions, adven- 
turers who find their cue in fishing in troubled waters. The word for 
‘reporter’ is Nizamu-d-din writes as a partisan of ‘Askari. His 

father had been ‘Askari’s Vazir, 

V. 199, 1, 5. It is said that Kaldn Beg had built for himself a Chinese 
house of great elegance. 

Sjt -c^l- I <U= (199, 1. 6 f. f.). Dowson suggests that this 

■ Chinese house ’ was so called because it was built of enamelled tiles. 
(VIII. xxvii). But it was, more probably, a fine collection of old porcelain 
vases, jars, etc. The taste for colleetingthe.se works of art is of very long 
standing in the East. Baihaqi says that iS > > uc j “ two hundred 

vessels of Old Chinese andFaghfuri porcelain” were among the presents 
sent by Sultan Mas'ud of Ghazna to the Khallf, (Text, 516, last line), 
Barbosa says of the wealthy Moor merchants of Eeymel, [Bander near Surat], 
that in their “ v,fell-kept and well-furnished ” houses, they have many 
shelves, all round the front room, which are “ filled with fair and rich por- 
celain of new styles (Tr. Dames. I. 147-8). Jahangir also frequently uses 
tj^for China ware or Chinese porcelain. (T. J. Text. 100, I. 3 f.f. ; 
158, 1. 17 ; 187, 1. 7 f. f.). We are told in the Madsir4-Alamgiri also that 
in 1088 H., Muhsin Khan was appointed ‘ Darogha ’ or Curator of the 
Chini Khdna, i. e. of the Imperial Collection of China which successive 
Great Mughals had assiduously brought together. 

V. 199, 1. 14, When Sultan Bahadur was defeated, he sent away Muham-^ 
mad Zaman Mlrza to Hind, in order that there might be 
no difficulty about him. 

But what the text says is ■’3 ^ (199, last line), “ that having 
gone there (to Hindustan), he might throw affairs into confusion or create 
disturbances ”, And this must be the real meaning, as we are told imme- 
diately below, that he actually did so and attempted to seize Labor in 
Kamran’s absence (cf. also B. I. 348 ; Tr. 456), Dowson seems to have read 
"SJ !* instead of ■*3 1 -‘■I. Abu-1-Fazl says that Muhammad Zaman “ went to 
Labor to stir up a commotion there. ” (A. N. 1. 132=Tr. 303), 

V. 199, 1, 7 from foot. The Emperor [Humdyun] marched against 

him [iSMr Khbn\ on the 14th Bafar 942 H, 

The year is wrongly stated. It was 944 H. (F. I. 216, 1.20). The 
siege of Ohunar began very soon after Hamayun’s arrival there on the 



14tli Sh‘abaii 944. (See note on Vol. V, 1. 139 ante). Humayun took CTiam- 
paner on 9tli Safar 942 H. (See note on V. 194, 1. 7 ante). 

V. 201, I, 6 from foot. The Emperor [Tliimarjun].... changed the 

name of the cityof Oaur to J annatahad. 

All tlieTimnrian chroniclers make this statement and Prof. Qanungo 
repeats it (Sher Shah, 178), but it does not appear to be correct, as the 
name, Jannatabad appears on the coins of Sultan Qhiyasu-d-din ‘Azam 
Shah of Bengal, who ruled from 792 to 799 H. (1389-1396 A. C.). (H. N. 
Wright. I. M. 0. IT. p. 156 ; Thomas, 0. P. K. D. 153). But it may be said 
that neither Humayun, who ordered Gaur to be called Jannatabad, nor any 
of his historians knew or could have known anything about the coins of 
‘Azam Shah or the new name which he had given to his capital. Pirishta 
states that Humayun altered the name because ‘Gaur ’ 

means ‘ grave ’ and had unpleasant or ill-omened associations with' death 
and burial. (I. 217, 1. 7). But this explanation is not found anywhere else 
and seems to be a gloss or conijecture of his own. The real explanation is 
that he liked the climate so much that he gave himself up to pleasure and 
dissipation and thought it was a ‘paradise’. (Jauhar, Tr. p. 13- A N I 
753=Tr.335). 

V. 201, last line. He [Hindal] Mlled MaiJek BaUol, one of the great 
Shaikhs of the time and learned in theology. 

c.Aij ji ^ (Text, 200, last 

line)." 'Who was one of the great Shaikhs of his time and distinguished 
for his knowledge of [the thaumaturgical science which is founded on] the 
invocation of the [mysterious] Names of the Supreme Being.” 

Herklots says of this art that it enables one to command the presence 
of genie and demons, to east out evil spirits, to cause the death of an 
enemy, to obtain victory in battle etc. He devotes to its exposition four 
chapters, which fill fifty-three pages in the translation of the ‘ Qanoon-i- 
Isiam,’ Second Edition, 201-253 ; Bel. Crooke, 218-273. See also B. (I. 338, 
392), who uses the same phrase, which Ranking renders as ‘Invocation of 
the mighty names ’. (Tr. 445, 469 Notes and 604). Mirza Haidar observes 
that this Shaikh Pul , as he eaUs him, taught Humayun to look upon 
incantations and sorcery as the surest means of attaining his objects. He 
deplores the fact that Humayun who had a passion for magic and con- 
juration had become his disciple. (Tarikh-i-Eashidi. Tr. 399). Abu-l-Fazl 
also states that the Shaikh was held in reverence by Humayun, only 
because the latter was inclined towards magic. (A. N. II. 89; Tr. 136). 

The name of the Shaikh is written as ‘ Phul ’ also, but B. (1.350 ; Tr. I. 
459) and Aba-1-Pa?l (A. N. 1. 164-5=Tr. I. 337-8) call him ‘Buhihl.’ 
Brskine speaks of him as ‘Bhul’ or ‘BuhluF. (H. B. H., II. 162). He was the 
elder brother of Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus and claimed to be a descendant 
of Shaikh Paridu-d-din ‘Attar. His tomb is at Bayana. (Beale, Oriental 
Biographical Dictionary, Ed. 1894, p. 265). The date given for the event, 
943 g. on 1. 8 f, 1, IS wrong. It should be 946. 


TABAQlT-f-AEBABl 


V. 201, last line. 



V. 211, footnote. TABAQAI-I-AEBABt 0 Qg 

V. 205, I, 20. I was in hopes Tie had perished, hut he has got off. 

This is not a translation, but a loose paraphrase. What Shir Shah 
said was U UiMji ( 202 , 1 . 5 Our object was Checkmate 
but it has turned out to be only a stalemate.” It is stated in the GMyasu- 
l-lughat th.a.t when a player at chess loses all his pieces except the Eing, 
it ^^^called j'! or ialf a'clieckmate.'^ ' 

V. 2S5, footnote 3. His [Mirsa Haidar’s] adcice was that the princes 

^hould occupy and fortify the hills between Sirhind 
emd Sdrang, ichile he subdued Kashmir {AJchar 
Ndma, I, p. 20o). 

„ . ' Sarang ’ is the name of a person, not of a place. Mirza 

Haidar Dughlat himself explains that ‘ S irang ’ was “one of the Sultans of 
the slopes of the hills UU/) of Hind” (T; H. Tr. 183), and the editor 
rightly suggests that the reference is to Sultan Sarang Gakkhar. (lb. 479 - 
80 Aote). _See also A. N. (Tr. I. 3.57 Note) and 278 infra. Sultan Sarang 
Gakkhar is mentioned by Nizainu-d-din. (279 infra). He and Niamatulla 
Sarang was flayed alive by Shir Shah. (Ill ante). The Tcirikh-i- 
Daudi (E. D. IV. 193) ascribes that act of barbarity to Islam Shah. 

V. 206, 1. 5 from foot. Blirzd 'AsTcari then crossed the Sind and went 

to the town of Pdtm\ 

“ Pat ” or “ Patar ” was the most prodaetive MaJidl in SarJccir Si wis- 
tan (Sehwan) in the days of Akbar. (Am, Tr. II. 310). It is said here 
to have been50 X"os from Luliari CRohri). It is now eatled ‘Old Pst’ at- 
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V. 217, ]. 19. 


‘JogiTalao’. 

V. 214, 1. 19. The Emperor under spiritual guidance, gave to the 

child the name of Jaldlu-d-din Muhammad Ahhar. 
Nizamu-d-'din is reierring to a dream of Humayua’s, in which he is 
said to haye been commanded by the Shaikh Ahmad-i- Jam Zhanda Pil or 
a Voice from, the Spiritual "World to give the prince about to be born the 
name of Jalalu-d-din. He refers to the matter again at p. 408 infra, q. v. 
Note, The story is told by Humayfin^s siste’r, the Princess Gulbadan also. 
{HumdyunNama, Test 45; Tr. 146). According to her, Humayun saw this 
vision or dreamt the dream at Labor and after the defeat at Qanauj. 
{.Ibid, 68 ; Tr. 158). Abu-l-Fazl also tells the tale and gives the precise date 
of the vision as 4th Rab‘i 1. 947 H. (A, N. 1. 13 ; Tr. I. 42). ‘Arif Qandahari, 
another contemporary writer, whose work has not been published, also 
tells the story and gives the same date. (A. N. Tr. I. Errata and Addenda, 
p. iii). The battle near Qanauj took place on 10th Muharram 947 H. and 
Humayun and his brothers and amrs met in council at Labor on the 1st 
of Eab‘i I. (A. N. 1. 168=Tr. 356). Shaikh Ahmad-i-Jam was the ancestor 
of Akbar’s mother, Hamida Band. 

V. 215, 1. 9. The perfidious Mirzd ‘AsTtari sent forward Hawaii 

Uzbek to watch Ms movements. 

The name of this man is written in a multiplicity of ways, ‘ Jawani,’ 
‘Jui’, Jiwi’, ‘Ohupi’, ‘Juki ’etc. He is called Jai Bahadur herein the 

A, N. (I. 190=Tr. 391). Mr. Beveridge thinks it may be ‘Chilli ’ (or Choli) 
Bahadur,” because Abu-1-Pazl states that Humayun afterwards ordered 
the honorary title of ‘ Chuli’ to be subjoined to the names of all those who 
had been in attendance upon him in his wanderings through the ‘ Choi’ 

or desert. (A. N. Tr. 1. 414 Note). A ‘ Nazr Shaikh Choli ' is mentioned at 
240, 241 infra. The name of Shaikh Yusuf Chuli also occurs in Abu-l-Pazl’s 
list of Humayun’s fellow-sufferers in his perilous journey to Persia. (A, 
N. 1. 223 ; Tr. 1. 450). B. says that the messenger was an Uzbek named ‘Chuli 
Bahadur’ (1. 442, Tr. 1. 568), though ‘Juki ’ is given as a variant in the 

B. I. text. But Jauhar says that when Humayun asked him what his name 
was, he said it was ‘J uy Bahadur Uzbeq.’ (Tr. Stewart). The ‘Chuli ’ theory 
or explanation seems to be thus invalidated, as ‘ Jay ’, ‘Juy ’ or ‘ Juwi ’ is 
stated to have been his original name and not a sobriquet subsequently 
acquired or conferred. ‘Jai’ does appear to have been a name and a ‘ Jai ’ 
Tawachi Bashi is mentioned in the A. N. (lU. 30=Tr. 42, 307=Tr. 453 
and 468 Note). 

V, 217, L 19. Ahmad Sultan advised His Majesty to proceed to Irdh 
by way of T abas KllahL 

For ‘ Tabas-^ilaki ’, see my note on Vol. II, 193, 1. 14. It lay on the 
road from Sistan to Qazvin which- was, in Humayun’s time, the capital of 
Persia. (A. N. Tr. I. 416 Note). ‘ Pulak-i-Surliq’ (218, 1. 18), to which Shah 
Tahmasp had removed his camp, must be ‘ BaiUq ’ (camping-ground) or 
Taiiaq’ (summer-quarters) of Surliq. ‘ Surliq’ must have been near the 
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mo'derii Sultaniya, as 'Abii-1-Fazl' states that Tahmasp proceeded towards 
Sultaniya and Surliq with the intention of going into snminer-(|nartem 
there. (A. N, L 215=Tr. I. 436). ,F. speaks of it as between 

Abhar-and Sultaniya (L 237, 1, 15) and in Stewart^s Translation of 
Jaiihar, it is called ‘ the fountain of Savuk Belak ^ (1st .Ed. p. 62). B. has 
or j'**' (I. '444, Tr. L 569 and note). 

V. 220s 3* 'Mirza Kamran sent Mdhd ^AU Khanzada-i-hegam to 

Kandahar, 

>u:j. ...... (210, 1, 9 MaM 'Alia, 

Exalted Cradle, Couch or Litter/ is a title of respect prefixed to the names 
of Princesses and Royal ladies. Abu-LPazl speaks of Hamida Banu—Ak- 
bar's mother— as Hazrat orMaAd 'Alia. (A. N, 1. 19=Tr. L 57). A sister 
of Sultan Mahmud Ghaznavi is frequently mentioned in Persian litera- 
ture as the * Mahd-i-ChlgaL* The sister of Sultan Sinjar the Seljuq who 
was the mother of Bahram Shah Ghaznavi was similarly entitled Mahd- 
i-Iraq, (T. N. Text, 23, 1. 6=E. D. II. 279). Mu‘atamad Khan speaks of the 
Empress Niir Jahan as ‘ Mahd ‘Alia Nur Jahan, Badishah Begam.\ {Iqbal 
Ndma, Text, 57, 1. 1). Salima Sultan Begam is also styled * Mahd 'Alid^ 
in the T. A. (246, 1. 3 f . f.). Khanzada Begam [not ‘ Khanzada e-begam’] 
was the elder sister of Babur and the aunt of Humayun. 

V. 221, 1. 8. Sufi Wali Sultan Eaddmu. 

in the lithograph (211, 1. 9), but the correct form of the sobriquet 
seems to be ‘ Rumln'. Abu-l-Paz! speaks of him as ‘ Sufi Wali Sultan, de- 
scendant o C the Sufis, Khalifa of the (I. 219=Tr. 1. 442), and else- 

where as Wali Khalifa-i-^Mm&l. (II. 78-79=Tr. 11.119-120). P. calls him 
Sufi Wali Sultan Shdmlu. (I. 237, 21)/‘Eumlu' signifies ‘ of, coming 
from or belonging to Rum h i. c, Asiatic Turkey or Anatolia. Similarly, 

‘ Shamln ’ means ‘ belonging to Sham ' or Syria. These tribes are said to 
have been brought and settled in Persia by Timur and were among the 
eight who called Shah to power. So also ‘Takluh ‘Istajlu', 

‘ Aq-quinlu/ ‘ Qara-quinlu ' etc. 

V. 222, 1 1 from foot. The victory was accomplished on the 10th of 

Ramazan 963 place the event in 

the year 952, but God knows the truth. 

The weight of authority is decidedly in favour of 952, Abu-I-Pazl 
gives Wednesday, 12th Ramazan 952 H. (A. N. I. 244; Tr. 1.480). Gulba-- 
dan, who was in Kabul at the iime, explicitly states that Humayun 
entered the Bala Hisar of, Kabul, when five hours had passed of the 
night of 12th Ramazan 952. (H. N. 75; Tr. 177). The Tdrlkh-i-Ibrahimi 
another contemporary chronicle, gives 11th Ramazan, 952. (B. D. IV. 217). 
Bayazid Biyat (JA.S.B. LXVII, (1898), p. 299), P. (1. 238, 1. 3) and B. 
(L 449; Tr. 579), have 10th Ramazan 952 H. The 10th or 11th appears to 
have been the date of Kamran 's flight and virtual surrender of the fortress. 
But Humayun who was a confirmed believer aud supposed proficient in 
Horary Astrology would not enter the citadel and take possession until 
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V. 229, 1. 16 


tHe arrival of tKe auspicious moment, wliieb’ is recorded precisely by bis 
half-sister. 

12th Eamazan 952 H.=17th November 1545 was a Tuesday, but as 
the Muhammadan night began at sunset, the week-day is given correctly 
by Abu-l-Fazl. Firishta and B. give the contemporary chronogram for 
the event thus : jl Ji ^ which yields 952. The numisma- 

tic evidence settles the question in favour of 952 H. SJiahrukhis strueU 
by Humayun in Kabul in 962 and 963 are known. (Whitehead, Punjab 
Museum Catalogue of Mughal Coins, 11. Nos. 53-64). 

V. 226, 1 . 5. But MaTiam Anha ‘put herself forward and held, him 

[Prince Akbar] towards the enemy (i. e. the garrison). 

This is putting the wrong sideforemost. r’ '6 

^ “ Maham Anaga put herself in front and held [kept] herself 
towards the enemy.” She did not hold the child “ toward the enemy, or 
the garrison, but herself”. She exposed her own person, not the child’s. 

' Jauhar’s account is that Akbar was not really exposed at all, but Kamran 
only threatened to do so. (Tr. Stewart, Ed. 1832, p. 87). Abu-l-Pazl’s silence 
in regard to this detail has to be noted, but Budauni corroborates the T. 
A. He states that she (Jy “ made herself [her own 

body] a shield [for him] against the arrows of calamity”. He also quotes a 
couplet, which purports to say that “Even if the sword of the world leaps 
from its sheath, It cannot sever a vein without Divine permission.’’ (I. 
460, 1. 7=1. Tr. 580). Mr. Vincent Smith accepts Nizamu-d-din’s statement 
and sees no reason to doubt the fact ” (Akbar, 24 note), but when he 
says that Maham held AJdjar up towards the garrison”, he is misled by 
Dowson. 

Kamran did not “make his way out ” of the fort ‘barefoot,’ as is 
stated on 1. 1 f. f. He ran away ‘ hot-foot ’ and in a hurry, “ putting his 
best leg foremost The phrase used is ■!' (214, 1. 13). 
He saved his life by stirring his legs. It occurs again on 1. 11, p. 211, and 
is rendered by Dowson himself by ‘ made their escape in hot haste ’. (239), 
V. 227, 1. 2. Kamran then called out in the Turki language, 'I have 

killed your father, Baba Kashka.’ Haji Muhammad 

when he hea/rd this, retreated. 

The real meaning is very different. “ Have I killed your father that 
you are thirsting for my blood and pursuing me so relentlessly? ” Hajii 
Muhammad felt the justice of the taunt. Baba Qashqa was put to death 
several years afterwards by the orders of Humayun. 

V. 229, 1 . 16 . Kdmranbegged forgiveness for Manus Beg. 

^ ^ (215, 1. 3 f. f.). The name is 

written Mamus by Dowson on p. 226 supra, and ‘ Manus ’ by F. (1. 238, 

ri ‘ ofBayazid Biyat. (,J. A. S.B. 1898, 

^ ZVil ^30’ 236; Tr. I. 461, 468) and ‘Bapus’ 

‘rS" r ?' u H. II. 342). 

1 mos probably right, as it is the name of a place alsoj which is 
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shown on the Map attached to Ferrier’s Caravan Journeys, and lies about 
twenty- five miles south of Kabul. 

V. 234, 1. 12. The date of his {Hinddfs\ death is found in the v-ords 
‘ Shahadatash ba talab sbud.’ 

Nizamu-d-din is quoting the last line of a quatrain, the whole of 
which is cited by B. The words are ^ jl (218, 

1. 16). “ And the date of his martyrdom was searched for [or required from] 
the word Shdb-Khun ”. That word signifies ‘ a night attack ’ and its dbjad 
value is 3(X)+2-f600+6+60 =958. Abii-1-Fazl gives the identical chronogram. 
(A. N. I. 314; Tr. 685). So also B. (I. 454, 1. 6 and 455,1. 3). The exact date 
of the night-attack is given as Sunday, 21st .Zi-l-q‘ad 958 H. by Abu-l- 
Fazl (A. N. I. 3I2=Tr. I. 4S2) and F. (1. 240, 1. 6 f. 1). 

V. 234, 1. 8 from foot Humatjun crossed the Indus h^men DlnTcot 

and Nilai {5fk Safar 962 A.ff.=29th Deeem- 
her, 1554). 

The Lithographed Text has nothing corresponding to the date given 
in the parenthesis here. The statement itself is undoubtedly wrong and 
must be an interpolation. Kamran, whose capture was a subsequent event 
and is recorded afterwards, was blinded towards the end of 960 H. (A. N. 
I. 328; Tr. I. 604) and Humayun is said to have begun his march from 
Kabul for the reconquest of Hindustan in .Zi-l-bijja 961=November 1554 
A.O. (not 1553 as on 1. 1, p, 237 infra). (I. 340=Tr. 1. 620). The date given, 
Safar 962 H., is that of a quite different and much later event — the 
arrival of Humayun at the Indus after leaving Kabul for the reeonquest 
of Hindustan. (A. N. I. 341 =Tr. I. 622 ; F. I. 242, 1. 4). 

V. 235, 1. 12. The date of this event [the blinding of Kdmr an] has been 
anticipated a little. 

ah <»!. (219, 1. 6). “ They have found the date 

of this event in the word Aishtor (a lancet).” The abjad value of ‘ Nishtar ’ 
(50+10+300+400-f200) is 960, towards the end of which year the event 
occurred. Dowson’s Manuscript must have wrongly read PlsMar 
instead of Mshtar. Of. Abu-1-Fazl (A. N. 1. 328 ; Tr. 1. 604), who also gives 
the chronogram as ‘Nishtar’ and says that it was found by Khwaja 
Muliammad Mumin Farankhudi; see also B. (I. 891; Tr. 504). F. gives 
another hemistich jti- as the chronogram, which also yields 

960. (I. 241, 1. 6). The date of Kamran’s death is given by Abu-1-Fazl (I. 
331=Tr. I. 608) and F. (I. 241, 1. 11), as 11th Zi-l-hijja 964. 

V. 238, 1. 6 from foot. The Afghans, 100,000 in number, were defeated, 

being inferior in courage. 

xiil (Si j» jl -'rtA ^ (221, 1.6). 

“ The Afghan army which approximately numbered 100,000 persons was 
defeated by a small number of men.” The Mughal force which routed 
them is stated to have been only about 20,000 strong, and it is again 
stated on 1. 15 f. f. to have been only one-fourth as numerous as that of 
the enemy. The error is due to Dowson having read an l^afat after 
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it is not but mairiit, i «. ‘a few laeo’. 

V. 239, 1. 11 from fool. Kamiar Dtwma .... .had taken andplmdemd 

Bay ana. 

There is no reference to ‘ Bayana ’ in the lithograph, £.1 J ^ f 
(221, 1. 8 f. 1). “He began to plunder and destroy ”, Sambhal is at a 
very great distance from Bayana and the latter place-name has crept in by 
error. It must be a miswriting of Qambar had revolted in Sambhal 
and afterwards been besieged in Budaun. ‘ Bayana’ is in another part of 
the country altogether. Cf, A, N. (I. 353=Tr. 1, 636-7) and F. (1. 243, 1. 10), 
where there is no reference to Bayana. B. who was personally acquainted 
with the local history of Budaun gives a much more detailed account of 
Qambar’s revolt, but says nothing about his having plundered Bayana. 
(I. 464-5; Tr. 598-600), F. says that Qambar plundered the Central Duab 
jleTO sjVj j (1. 243, 1. 10). Bayana is not in the Duab. 

V. 240, 1. 8. Shaikh Juli was sent to the Punjab to summon Prince 
Akhar. 

The right reading is most probably, ‘ Ohuli ’. Abu-l-Fazl calls the man 
Nazr Shaihh Chuli (1. 364, Tr. I. 657 and note) and so also B, (I. 486 ; Tr. 
601). For the exact date of the death of Humayun, see my Historical 
Studies in Mughal Numismatics, pp. 264-5. It was 13th Rab‘i I, not IBth, 
asstated here. 

V ; 240, l> 16. All the wealth of the Hindustan would not have sufficed 
to maintain his generosity. 

The words in the text are ct cib-j-u* ^ ( 222 , 1. 5), which really 

mean the estimated or actual revenue accruing to the state from all the 
territories comprised in Hindustan.’ 

V. 242, 1. 7 from foot. The hostile forces [of Taj Khan and ‘Admit] 

met near Chhatramau, forty Eos from Agra 
and thirty from Kanauj. 

Meets, ChhiSramau, which is now in Farrukhabad district and lies 
about 18 miles south-west of Fathgarh and 80 miles east of Agra (Th) 
Lat. 27°-9' N., Long. 79°-32' E. (I. G. X. 204) . Constable, 28 A b. 

V. 242, 1. 5 from foot. He took possession of several local treasuries 

belonging to ‘ Adali. 

JU^. (240, I. 11). aoes not 

mean local treasuries’, but ‘ officials appointed to manage the Khalua 
or Reserved Lands which were administered, not by Jagirdars or Ija'r- 
d,ars (Fief holders or Farmers of the Revenue), but directly by the Dtwan- 
i-Wazarat, the Sovereign’s Chief Revenue Minister at headquarters. The 
passage has been copied by ‘Abdulla in the Tdrikh-i-Daudi and is trans- 
lated thus at E. D. IV. 506: “On his way thither, he [Taj Ehan] had 
seized various provincial officers of ‘Adali and obtained from them what- 
ever he could, either in money or goods.” 

y.5?44, L2a. S^a^^Un,ruUr of Bengal, now raised the standard 
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V. 262, !v7« and footnote 3. 

The name k wrongly given. The Bengal ruler was known as Mvham- 
thad Khan [Gauriya] and the correct designation is given on the very next 
page, where his defeat and death are recorded. He is called Muhammad 
Khan Sur hy Abu-1-Fazl, who says that he was “nearly connect^ with 
Shir Khah". (I. 339; Tr. 1. 618). F. calls him Muhammad Khan Sur or 
Muhammad Khan Gauriya. (1. 235, 11. 3 and 13). He styles himself Shamsu- 
d-dln Muhammad Shah on his coins, (I.M.C. 11. 180), 

V. 245, 1. 12. Hemii fought teith Muhammad Khan Grauriya at the 

milage of Chhaparghatt a, fifteen Kos from Igr a. 

The ■Parikh-i~Daudi st&tes it was eleven Kos, not from Agra, but 
tiom Kalpi. (E, D. IV, 507). B. (1. 4:32=Tr. 656) and F. (I. 235, 1. 13) put 
it at fifteen Kos from Kalpi. This latter statement is undoubtedly the cor- 
rect one. Thornton says that ‘ Ohuppurghatee ’ is in Cawnpore district, 
on the route from Allahabad to Etawa, 74 miles south-east of the latter. 
Lat. 26'’-10' N., Long.79°.59'' E. Kalpi is in Lat. 26°-7''N„ Long.79°-48'E. 
As Agra is in Lat. 27“-l(y N., Long. 78°-5" E., it is clear that Ghhapar- 
ghatta cannot be only fifteen Kos distant from it. Chapparghatta is 
mentioned by Pinch. 

V. 248, Z. 7 from foot. Raja Bam Chand, Raja of NagarJeot. 

So also in B. (II. 12=^Tr. II. 4), but Abu-l-Pazl (A. N. II. 20, 1. 7 ; Tr. 
11. 36), and P. (I, 244, 1. 19), have Hharma which is the right 

name, as it is in accordance with the Dynastic List compiled from local 
Hindu sources. (Duff, 0.1, 306 apud Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Hep. Vol. 
V. 162). A Hindi poetical history of the Rajas of Nagarkot written in the 
reign and under the patronage of this Raja and called Dharma Chand 
NaiaJea after him is extant. See my note on Vol. HI. 319, 1. 13. 

V, 251, 1, 2 from foot, Khwdja Sultan ‘ AU and the Mtr Munshi and 

theKhanjarBegofTardiKhan. 

^ li t— C iS^J t (246, 1. 2). “ With Khan jar Beg, a relative 

(or son-in-law) of Tardi Beg Khan.” (See also B. II. 14=Tr. 7; A,N. II. -32 
=Tr. 62). The word must have been absent in Dowson’s Manuscript. 

Khanjar Beg’s name is mentioned by Jauhar. He was one of the five men 
who were ordered to blind Kamran (Stewart’s Tr, Ed. 1832, p. 105). The 
Mir Munshi’s real name was Muhammad Asghar and he was afterwards 
entitled ‘ Ashraf Khan’. (A. N. II, 30.— Tr. 48 and note). 

V. 252, 1. 7 and footnote 3. Hemu had sent on his artillery which was 

obtained from Turkey, " As Mamalik 
Bum nishan mt dad ” {Faisi Sirhindi). 

Phizi Sirhindi’s words fjj jillL* jl ^ do not mean that 

“ the artillery was obtained ftom Turkey”, but that it was “ so formidable 
that ifcreminded one of Efim or that it was made in the style or on the 
model of that of Efim.” No Indian rnler is known to have imported 
cannon from* Rfim. Abu-l-Pazl merely says of Hemu*s park of artillery 
and- heavy graas at PSnipat that it' was great both in quality and 
quantity. (IIiSBiTt. IL B8). Elseudiere, he sfateirthat “ there wai nothing 
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like it except in Turkey” (IT. 42; Tr. II. 69). Nizamu-d-dln ascribes to 
Eumi Khan Wie statement that Bahadur Shah’s artillery was such that 
AjM fJJ J?’. “ no other potentate save the Emperor 

of Bum possessed anything like it.” (Text. 196, 1. 5=191 ante). 

V. 254, L 12. The Royal forces pursued Urn [SiTeandar /Sar] to 
Dlsawa. 

Dowson notes several variants without fi.xing the locality, but the 
place intended is almost certainly Desuya, which lies 25 miles north-west 
of Hoshiarpur town, Punjab. (I. G. XL 194). Constable, 25 A b. Baverty 
contends that the correct form is ‘ Dosixya ’ ^ and that it means ‘on 

both sides but tliis savours of meaning-making. The name is written 
‘Desuya ’or ‘ Deswaha ’ in the Ain, (II. Tr. 316, 110). ‘Dihmiri’ with 
which it is associated by B. (II. 18=Tr. 10) and A. P. is the old name of 
Nurpur near Kangra, which is about forty miles north-east of Desuya. It 
is now called ‘ Dhaner’. ‘ Chamyari’ which is said by B. to have been the 
site of Kliizr Khwaja Khan’s discomfiture still exists near Ajnala in 
Amritsar, about 35 miles north-east of Lahore. 

V. 256, L 16. Khan Khandn was married to Sultan Begam, daughter 
of Mired Nuru-d-din, who was the son of the sister of 
the late Emperor Humdyun. 

The actual name of the lady, which was Salima, has been left out in 
the translation, though it is given in the Lithograph. (246, 1. 4 f, f.). She 
was the daughter of Humayun’s sister and was married to Akbar himself 
after the assassination of Bairam Khan. The statement that her father 
was the “ son of the sister of Humayun ” is founded on a misconstruction 
of the text. (246, 1. 3 f.f.). Her mother was a sister of Hunjayun. Her 
father, Mirza Nurii-d-din was a Naqshbandi Sayyid of Ohaghanian. 
(A N. II. 64=rr. 97; Gulbadan, H. N. Tr. 176; lin, Tr. I. 309, 618). 

V. 257, 1. 7. Infatuation of Khan Zaman for one of the royal troopers. 

The man had been one of the Qurchis of the Emperor Humdyun, 
whose after-death title is J annat-dshiydni. i/':* i j i 

(247, 1. 7). “ The Qur was the collective name of the flags and 
ensigns displayed, along with a supply of spare weapons, at the door of 
the audience-hall and at the entrance to the Emperor’s encampment or 

carried before him on elephants The men who carried these things 

were called QjurcMs and they were under the orders of a responsible 
officer called the Qurlegi. See Am, Tr. I. 109-110” . (Irvine, A. I. M, 61 
206). 

V, 258, 1 A. His temper now became so arrogant and perverted, that for 
some days, he would not come out of his house. 

•v* V (9 J j J J C-iS" JfAIPf SaL j| jj > (241, ]. 16), 

His constitution (i. e, health, physical temperament) having become 
disordered {lit. diverged from the path of equability), he did not come out 
of his house for some days”. He was ill It was his body which was suffer- 
disease, not his mind or his temper, A. F. (U. 86=11. 181) 
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and B. (II. 20=11. 27) botK declare that he was ill. The word 
which is used immediately below means “ visiting the sick ”. 

V. 258, 1. 13. The Plr made the excuse that the slave did not know Mm. 

Khan Khctnan asked him how he knew what the slave 
thought. 

a- Ua j a; 1 j U U xiS ol: ^ JM (248, 1. 7 f . f.). “ Ehan-i- 

Khanan said : ‘ How much (or how little) have you recognised us (or our 
position)? How then can he (be expected to) do so? How can he be expect- 
ed to know who I am, what I am, and what I have done for you, when 
you yourself do not seem to do so? Lowe’s rendering is, “When Pir 
Muhammad apologized, saying ‘ Forgive me, my porter did not know you 
the Khin-i-Khanan answered, ‘Nor you either’.” (Tr. II, 20; Text, 27), 
Pir Muhammad’s excuse really aggravated his offence and Bairam practi- 
cally said so. Of. the proverb c—l J a. ‘The excuse (apology) 
is worse than the fault ’. 

V. 259, 1. 14. His Majesty used often to read with him ghazals in mystic 
language. 

X a; ^ c^lfJ jc “ He [ Akbar] used to read the Ghazals 

of Hafiz, with the Mir [‘Abdul Latif Qazvini, his tutor].” B. says that 
Akbar had “taken some lessons in the Dlwdn ot Hafiz from‘Abdu-1- 
Latif.” (III. 98, 1.5 If.). 

‘ Lisanu-l-Ghaib ” is alaudatoryepithetofHafiz.lt means “the tongue 
which uttered [spiritual] mysteries or hidden secrets of the unseen world ”. 
V. 260, 1. 3 from foot. He had reached the town of Sir i. 

The spelling is uncertain. B. has ‘Sipri’. (II. 35=Tr. II. 29). The 
A. N. has a variant ‘ Seopuri ’. (II. 90). ‘ Sipri ’ and ‘ Sheopuri’ are towns 
in Gwalior State. Sipri is 65 miles south ot Gwalior fort. (Th.). Constable, 
27 0 c. Sheopuri or Shivpuri is about 76 miles south-west of it. 

V. 261, 1. 4 from foot. [Akhar] reached the town of Sikandra, half 

way to Dehli. 

* Half way to Dehli ’ has nothing corresponding to it in the Lithograph. 
The place meant is ‘ Sikandra Rao ’, which lies about twenty-three miles 
S. E. E. of ‘Aligarh town. (Th.), Constable, 27 D b. The distance between 
Agra and Dehli is about 134 miles. {ChiMr Gulshan in I. A. xcviii). 
Sikandra Eao is only 45 miles north-east of Agra. 

V, 263, I, 4. [Shihdbii-d-din Ahmad was] all the while exerting himself 
to set the attendants of the Emperor against the minister. 
c-il-vh j»i jj\i. ji •jijT (251,1. 1). “He spread 

the report of the alienation of the mind (temper) of the Emperor from 
the Khan-i-Khanan ”. does not mean “ attendants of the Em- 

peror ”, but is a courtly phrase for His Maj esty himself. (Cf . Lo we, II. ^1). 
Shihabu-d-din did not instigate the attendants of the Emperor against 
Bairam. He told people that the Emperor himself was seriously displeased 
or offended with the minister and had lost all confidence in him. 

(Text, 266, 1. 10) is again mistransja^ at 293 infra. 
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V, 263, 1 16. And the messengers W Bairam KMnlu^r&sentMm 
The text has a negative and it is correct. The messengers conld not 
obtain leave to return •****!" j;’ (251, 1. 6). The A. N. says that 

they were not allowed to leave the Court (96, Tr. 196) and so also B. (H. 
37;Tr. 31). 

V. 264, 1 18. Husain Khan, Us Bair am’ s sister’s son and his son-in- 
law Mahdi Kasim Khan. 

f-li 15 -^ J **'3 C)^ Dr**" (251, 1. 7 f. f.). “ Husain Ehan 

who was the sister’s son and also the son-in-law of Mahdi Qasim Khan”. 
This Husain Khan was Budauni’s admired Husain Khan Tukriya. He was 
the nephew of Mahdi Qasim, but neither he nor his uncle was related to 
Bairam. Husain Quii Beg or Khan, the sister ’s son of Bairaro, was a differ- 
ent individual and he is mentioned separately on the preceding line, (Bloeh- 
mann, Mn, Tr. I. 372, 329 J. See also B. (II. 38 ; Tr.38-4a==Tr. 31 and 85= 
Tr. 86). "Wali Beg Zu-l-Qadr, Husain Quit's (not Husain Khan Tukriya’s) 
father had married Bairam’s sister. 

V. 264,1.9 from foot. Abul M'aali attempted to oo&i'talce His Majesty. 

ItJA ij Ctyt^ ^ olj- y.i *1^ f'» J* cjTja (251, 1. 2 f. f.). 

“ Among those men, Shah Abu-1-M‘aali wanted to salute [lit. embrace] His 
Majesty from his own horse’s back, i. e. without dismounting”. 

This was a gross breach of Court etiquette, an act of presumption msd 
impertinence which was instantly punished with imprisonment. AbU'hlE'a:?! 
says that “ that headstrong and disrespectful one offered the Komlsh on- 
horseback.” y**! 0^ (II. 103, Iv 11 ; Tr.-II. 166' 

note). Babur says that on one occasion he and his cousin Mirza Muzaffar 
Husain saw each other without dismounting j- (B. N. Tr. 

297). The rule was that when an inferior met a superior out riding, the 
inferior made his Kurnish after dismounting. Abu-1-Fazl states that 
Humayun, on a certain occasion, conferred upon his brother Hinda! some 
extraordinary favours and one of them was the privilege of paying his 
respects on horseback. (A. N. 1. 276=Tr. 1. 627). He has taken the statement 
from Jauhar who states that when Hindal, on seeing Humayun afar off, 
wanted to alight from Ms horse, the Emperor, as a mark of special con- 
descension, asked Mm to keep his seat. (Tr. Stewart, 131). It is also said of 
Shaikh Gadai Kambu that his ascendancy and arrogance during Bairam 
Khan’s Protectorate reached such a height, that he once dared to bow to 
Akbar from on horseback and the young Emperor had to put up with the 
affront. ■’.»•' tj* (M. 0. 11. 661, 1. 2). The same 

author notes the fact that an Amir called Eazlulla Khan was kindly given 
permission by Aurangzeb to make his ‘Mujra’ or ‘ Kurnish * from the 
saddle, but this special consideration was shown only because this peKon 
was suffering from elephantiasis. {Ibid. III. 29, 1. 6 f. t). See also the 
8hajratu-l-Atrak (Tr. Miles, ^0) for another instance. 

266, 1. 9. When the royal forces reached the town of Dagd&r ar^ 
ptooeeded to (he pargma of Kom. 


f . ^8, 1. 5 Jrom foot. 
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‘Pagdar’ is said to haye been in tHe vicinity of Jalandhar, between 
fte Sutlej and the Biyas (A. N. II. ill; Tr. II. 169 ; 2ln, Tr. I. 317 note 
and II. 316), but the name is spelt ‘ Dakha ’in a Ms. of the A. N. (Tr. II. 169 
note) and it may be ‘ Dakha’ which lies a few miles north of Ludhiana 
town, but there is also a variant ‘ Dardak’. 

The Lithograph reads the second name as j ^ ^ ‘ Eonawar ’ (252, 1. 

8 f. f.), and Dairi Sirhindi speaks of it as “ Konachur, a village in the 
pargam of Sahun.” Blochmann fixed the reading as ‘ Gunaehur ’ which 
lies south-east of Jalandhar’. (Jin. Tr. 1. 317 and 619). B. calls the place 
‘Kanur Phillaur’ (II. 40=Tr. II. 35), which looks like an error for 
‘Kanjur Phillaur’. A village called (rMndcbuitr still exists and its Branch 
P<»t Office is registered in the P.O. Guide. It lies a few miles north-east 
of Phillaur, near Banga. Banga is shown in Constable, 25 A b. 

V. 267, 1. 16. He reached the neighbourhood of Talwara, a district in 
the BiwaliJc. 

Abu-l-Pazl says it was a strong place in the hills. (A. N. II. 116=Tr. 
178). ElsewhereClI. 166=Tr.II.261), he speaks of Raja Gaiiesh of Talwara 
as “the Eaja of Nandon [Nadaun] which is in the hill-country between 
the Biyas and the Sutlej ”. In the JLira, Talwara is placed in the Bari 
Duab, along with Pathan, Dahmiri, Goler, Kotla, Eangra, Mau etc. (Tr. 
II. 318). Nadaun lies 20 miles south-east of Kangra town and is now in the 
Hamirpur of Kangra district. Lat. 31°-46'' N., Long. 73°-l9' E. (I. 
G. XVIII.272i Constable, 25 B b, Talwara is about 35 miles north-west of 
Nadaun and 25 miles south-west of Kangra. It is shown on the Survey of 
India Map of the Punjab. 

V. 268, 1. 5 from foot. He loent to the KoldbUlake), a place within sight 

of the city and famous for Suhasndk, 
jl^l eft ^ ft sSjjJ (253, 1. 20). It was 

famous as ‘ Sahaslang ’, i. e. the Sahasralinga Tank, the ‘ Tank with a thou- 
sand Ljugas’ [Phalli oraymbols of Mahadeva]. It was built by Siddharaja 
Jaysinha about 1134 A. C. (B. G. I. i. 177, 179). “The excavation made for 
the reservoir is still pointed out at Puttun, but of the f abric itself nothing 
remains ..The name was derived from the numerous shrines of Muha Dev 
encircling it, similar to those which still remain around the Meenul Suro- 
var of Veerumgam.” (Ras Mala, 1. 109-110). 

V. 268, Z. S firom foot. They call it in the Hindi language ‘ Nar a,' A 

temple, Bdndmand, like a thousand temples stood 
there and gave it celebrity. 

There is nothing corresponding either to ‘ Nara ’ or to ‘ Eanamaad ’ in 
the lithograph, from which a line appears to have been left out by the 
copyist. But the corresponding passage in P. (I. 250, 1. 3) is evidently 
transcribed from the T. A. and gives a clue to the solution of the puzzle. 

J 4 IflU* jlj^ 0^ 3 jlj* 

3* In explanation of the name * Sahaslang 

NizamH-d-dln must have stated that ScAas is the Hindi woajd for ‘thousand ’, 
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V. 278, 1.10. 

and an idol-temple is called ‘ ienffa’ and as tHere were 1000 temples [iin- 
ffasl in that lake, it came to be known by this name of ' Sahaslang ‘ Eana- 

mand’ is due to the Persian words b having been misconstrued as a 
proper name. 

V. 269,1. 4. The words, " Mtihammad Bairdm’ contain the date of Ms 
murder. 

The aJjad value of ^ would be only 345. The words of the 
chronogram are given correctly in the Lithograph &s 8hdhU ShudMuMm- 
mad Bair am (253, 1. 4 f. f.), which stand for 967. Of. also B. who cites the 
jiS«5a‘iin which the words of the Tdrikh are incorporated. (II. 45=Tr. 41). 
V. 269, last line. The marriage of Muhammad BdJki Khan wascelehrcd- 
ed tcith a lady whose family eonne(Aions have been 
explained in another place. 

J;l- ,objI ^ ^1 j,aL. Af j\x^S 

(254, 1. 8). What Nizamu-d-din really says is that Muhammad 
Baqi Khan was married [to the daughter of Baqi Khan Baqlani] and that 
Muhammad Baqi was “the son of Mtoam Anaga— the chaste lady whose 
intimate relations with the Emperor have been described [lit. committed 
to writing] in the foregoing pages.” Abu-1-Pazl mentions the marriage 
of Adham Khan-another son of Maham— to Baqi Khan Baqlani’s daughter 
in the chronicle of the 4th year of the reign.' (A, N. II. 85— Tr. 129). The 
marriage of Muhammad Baqi "Adham^s elder brother — to another daugh- 
ter of the same person is recorded by him in the annals of the 6th year. 
(A. N. 11. lS2=Tr. 204-5). The“ lady whose family connections have been 
explained in another place” was Muhammad Baqi’s mother— not his wife. 
The mistake must be due to some fault in the Manuscript used. 

V. 274, 1. 11. He performed the distance, one hundred and twenty Kos, 
in a day and night. 

The words in the text jjj (256, 1. 13) are most probably an 
error for i. e. fw days and nights. The actual distance between 

Ajmer and Agra is about 228 miles. (See A. N, Tr. II. 610 note). Abu-I- 
Pazl states that this journey was .completed in less than three days and he 
records the exact date of arrival at Agra as Friday, 8th Jumadi II, 969 A. 
H. (A. N. II. 168=:Tr, 244). P. says the distance was traversed in three 
nights and days. 

V. 278, 1. 10. When they came to the pargana of Sarut in the Duah. 

Dowson says this must be ‘ Saror ’ in Qanauj (see his Note in Vol. 
VIII, Geopaphicai Index, p. xli), but this cannot be right. The objective 
of the fugitives was Kabul, as Mun‘im’s son Qhani Khan was governor 
there and they are said to have “ gone over the Jumna and destroyed the 
bridge by which they crossed The place meant must be .Sartcar^, 
or 8arot, the old name of Muzaffarnagar. The village of ‘ Sarwat ’ still 
exists, about a mile north-east of the present town of Muzaffarnagar, which 
was founded in 1623 by Khan-i-Jahan Muzaffar Khan. (Elliot, Eaces, II 
I. q. KFia 93). The crossing of the Jumna and the destoetion pf 
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the bridge are mentioned in the TarlJchri-Alp also. (A. N. Tr. II. 279 Note). 
V. 279, 1. 21. [KcmM Khan received] a grant of the parganas of 
Haswa, Fathpur and Karra-Manikpur. 

The lithograph has “ the parganas of Haswa, Fathpur etc. belonging 
to the 8arkar of Karra-Manikpur (258, ]. 4 f.f.), Haswa lies on the route 
from Allahabad to Fathpur, seven miles south-east of the latter. Lat. 25°- 
51'' N., Long. 80°-53'' B. ‘ Pathpur-Hanswa ’ is registered as a Mahal in the 
Sarkar of Karra, .Siiba Ilhabad in the 3m. (Tr. II. 168). Fathpur and 
Haswa are now two distinct parganas in Fathpur Talml. {l. G. XII. 83). 
As there was a Pathpur-5iMj/a in Ballia district and another Haswa also, 
in Bihar, 44 miles north-east of Sherghati, this place was called Fat^- 
pur-Hasioa to distinguish it from them. Abu-I-PazI says that Kamal Khan 
was given fiefs ere the Sarkar of Lakhnau and the parganas of HanSwa 
and Fathpur. (A. N. IL 192; Tr. 297). 

V. 279, Z. 23. Slier Khan, the son of Salim Khan, attacked ‘Alt QtiU 
Khan. 

Sic in the lithograph also (258, 1. 5 f.f.), but it is an error. This 
Sher Khan was the son of Sultan Muhammad ‘Adil. Of. what Nizamu-d- 
din himself says at p. 272 ante. See also A. N, II. 138=Tr. 215; B. il. 48= 
Tr. 44. Salim Khan’s only son Firuz was murdered by ‘Adali. 

V. 281, 1. 1. Tiilak Khan then went to the village of Mama Khatiin. 

Mama Khatun is the name of a place on the road from Kabul to 
Istalif. (B. N. Tr, 405 note ; Masson ’s Journeys in Baluchistan, Afghanis- 
tan and the Punjab, III. 145). 

V. 282, 1. 13. And [Mun'im Khdn\ defeated and scattered her forc&s 
at the first attack. 

What really happened was just the reverse. It was Mun'im whose 
forces were routed and scattered and who was obliged to decamp from 
Kabul and return to the court at Agra, (Text, 259, 1. 9). B. says that 
“Mun'im Khan on the first attack met with a repulse” (Text, II. 57, 
Lowe, II. 55) and Abu-l-Fazl states that “defeat fell upon him and he him- 
self would have been taken captive, if the enemy had not been engaged with 
the spoil ”. (A. N. II. 188= Tr. 292). 

V. 282, 1. 4 from foot. Khwdja ^Abdulla, who was a distinguished man 

among the Khwdjas. 

s jL ji- ^ “^1 (259, 1. 6 f.f.). “ Khwaja 'Abdulla 

who is generally [or better] known as Khwdjagdn-Khwaja (Khwaja of 
the Khwajas) ”. ‘ Khwajagan-Kh'waja’ was his familiar designation or 
title, just as his father, whose real name was Na§ira-d-din ‘Ubaidulla, was 
generally called ‘ Khwaja Ahrar’. (A. N. II. 21-=Tr. 37; 127=Tr. 196; 
194=Tr, 301 ; Blochmann, 3m, Tr. I. 539). 

V. 283, 1. S. Hazrat Husain Kuli Beg, son Wall Beg ZiH-Kadar 

having been admitted to the order of nobility, received a 
grant. 

CiUo* Ij (^1* ^ 
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ij ji •itS' oUaii j 4Sil|^ fUaXij 1^1 o^j jJ «uliX« 

ji! c-b jl; (269, 1. 2 f. f.). “Hazrat, i. e. His Majesty, granted to Husain 
Qtili Beg, son of Wall Beg the relative of Bairam Khan, 

who, on account of approved service, had been admitted to the order of 
nobility and made a Khan, the jagirs of Sharafu-d-din Husain.” Husain 
Quli Beg was the son of Bairam’s sister. (A. N.II. 196=Tr. 304:; Bloch- 
mann, Jin, 1, 329). '’^.azrat Husain Qnli Beg' is an absurdity. 

V. 284, 1. IS. TU brother of Abu-l-M‘aaU, who was ....also called 

STmh Lundan. 

Becte, ‘ Shah-i-Lawandan’, which means ‘ Prince of libertines, rakes, 
debauchees, lewd men. ’ Eichardson says ‘ Lawand ’ means ‘ a libertine who 
is afraid of neither God nor man Lowe calls him ‘ King of libertines’. 
(269, 1. 2 f.f. ; II. 56). His brother, Abul M'aali also, was a profligate wretch 
and an unprincipled adventurer, who murdered his benefactress and 
mother-in-law. 

y. 28S, 1. 2. He had a slave by name Koka Fulad who at all 

Umes secretly did everything in Ms power to injure the 
Emperor. 

It was at Sharafu-d-din ’s instigation that the slave did so. 

JLih»j Oj ^ J iaKsj oS" ^ C-Aji Ij fV> 

(261, 1.3). “ He [Sharafu-d-din] instigated a slave of his own named Koka 
Fulad, to lie in wait (lit. ambush) in season and out of season, and do 
everything in his power to hurt the Emperor.” Abu-1-Fazl calls him djh? 
Qutluq Fulad, the slave of Sharafu-d-din ’s father. ( A. N. II. 202=Tr. 
314). His real name was probably Qutluq, and he may have been called 
‘ Koka ’ because his mother had been th’e Mirza’s nurse, 
y. 285, Z. 11 from foot. [His Majesty] mounted his royal litter. 

Dowson says in the footnote that “ the word in the original is 
and that it must be meant for the Hindi ‘ Singhasan Throne.” This is 
not correct. is really ‘ Sukhd,san which is very different from 

'Singhasan’ and it is defined by Abu-l-Fazl as ‘a litter, the boat of dry 
land’. (A. N. II. 202=Tr. 315). Elsewhere, the same authority says of 
the people of Bengal, that “ they employ for land travel, the Sukhasan. 
This is a crescent-shaped litter, covered with camlet or scarlet cloth and 

thelike It is conveniently adapted for sitting or lying at full length 

or sleeping during travel.” (3m, Tr. II, 122). jSMMasara is one of the 
Hindi words used by Amir Khusrav in the ‘Ashlga.’ When Dewal Eani 
was captured somewhere near DeogiriV ^ writes : 

Ij jji J ji Oyc — <1)1 i}-l,fC. jj.;i aI W (Text, 142, last 

couplet). 

Elsewhere, Ahu-l-Pazl states that when Mun‘im Khan was wounded 
in the battle of Tukaroi, he was carried for some days in a Sukhasan, 
i. e, litter. (A, N. III. 130; Tr. III. 185 and Note). Briefly, the Singhasan 
we»=& throne, the Sukhasan mtss a ‘palkee.’ 
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V. 286, L 9 from foot, Mirsa Muhammad Ha¥im sent a f^rsm to 

Mirza Sulaiman. 

“i k« j» I j j' ^ J' jJ^ Oj*. Aeeording to the litho- 

graph, what he sent was not one of his men [a ^ ], hot hisu^^j^ or qui-ver. 
(262, 1. 2). He did so because it was not possible for him to write a letter. 
The quiver was a symbol of authority, just like a ring, seal or signet. The 
historian Sikandar bin Manjhu tells us that when Mandu was sacked by 
Humayun, he delivered to Bakhshu, the favourite musician of Bahadur 
Shah of Gujarat, his own quiver, in order that the singer might secure 
immunity of life and property, not only for himself, but for all Ms friends 
and connections. (M irat-i-jSih:andari, Text, 2S1, 1. 1; Tr, Bayley, 389. See 
also Whiteway, Eise of the Portuguese Power in India, 279 note). Budauni 
states that when the great officials in the Provinces met together to hear the 
orders of Islam Shah Sur read out in public, a pair of shoes and a Qnivir 
which Islam Shah had given to the Sardar was placed on the throne to 
symbolise the presence of the Sultan. (I. 385; Tr. 497). Similarly, Akbar 
gave an arrow from his own quiver to Husain Khan Tukriya, as a token 
of authority or Eoyal Warrant. (B. II. 185, ].3=Tr. 188; A. N.III,liO=i 
Tr. 164). Mir M'asum also declares that when Shah Beg Arghun’s army- 
sacked Thatta in 927 H., the massacre was stopped only by the intercession 
of Qazi Qagan, the most learned man of the time. As several members of 
the Qazi ’s family also had been taken prisoners, Shah Beg gave one of 
his own arrows to the Qazi to be shown to the rapacious Mughals as his 
voucher and authority. (Tr. Malet, SO; Kalich Beg’s History of Sind. II, 
65). An earlier parallel will be found in an anecdote about the Sasanian 
Emperor Bahram Gaur and the Shepherd’s dog in the Siyasatndma. (Oh. 

IV. Bombay Lith. Part i. 30, 1. 11). 

V. 288, 1. 3. Ghazi Khan 8ur, formerly one of the nobles of ’Adali... 

took fight and went to the country of Panna. 

In B. (II. 66=Tr. 65) and the A. N. (II. 182=Tr. 281), the Nisba is 
given as ‘Tanuri’ tSjjV Mr. Beveridge explains it as T'areeoaH, ‘ strong* 
bodied.’ (A. N. Tr. II. 148 and 229 Notes). I venture to suggest that it is 
“ Tonwar ”or “ Tonwari.” He was a I’om’az* Raj put converted to Islam or 
the descendant of one and was proud of his lineage. Such persons delibe* 
rately affixed the designation of their tribe to distinguish themselves from 
the converts drawn from the inferior Hindu castes and to indicate that they 
were nobly born. 

The author of the Madsiru-l-Umard also calls him Ghazi JEh&i 
Tanwar (jj") and says that he fled to Eamchand, Raja of Bhata, who, 
when defeated, took refuge in Bandhu. (II. 135). The name of the country 
to which Ghazi Khan fled is wrongly written by Nizamli-d-din as well as 
by Abu-1-Pazl, though the name of the Eajais rightly given as Eamchand, 
B. has ‘Hatya’ (II. 66=Tr. 66), but the right reading is ‘Bhata’, as 
in the Madsir {vide my note on Vol. IV. 462), Mr. Beveridge is in error 
when he says that ‘Parma is amthername f&r Bhata’, The two places are 




quite distinct. Panna is in Bundelkhand. Bhata or Bliatgnora is xne oxu 
name of Baghelkhand, now Eewa. Ghazi Khan had fled to this country of 
Bhata, the Baja of whie!i Earaehand was called upon to seize and send 
him to Court, (A. N. II, 148=Tr. IL 229). This Eamehand was Ramchand 
Baghela, the ruler of Bhata. 

Many other Musalman converts of Rajput descent took care to append 
the designation of their original clan to their personal name, 6. Q. 

Khan Baehgoti (B. II.2D=Tr. 18 ; T. A. in E.D. V. 582), Sulaiman Khan 
Panwar (A. N. III. 136=Tr. 192), Taj Khan Panwar (A. N. III. MO— Tr. 
193, 198). Shir Khan Tunicar {Maasiru-l-Vmara, 1. 120, 163), whose origi- 
nal name was Naluir Khan, was governor of Gujarat, and died in the 
fourth year of Shah Jahan’s reign. Ghazi Khan 8iir, the father of Ibra- 
him Sur [the hrother-in-law of ‘Adali), had been put to death some years 
before in 962 H., hy Haidar Mnhammad Chaghatai, who sent his head 
to Humayun. (B. I. 463=Tr. 597 ; A. N. I. 354=Tr. 638). 
y. 289, 1. 13. [Altbar] halted at Raioar. 

The lithograph reads Narwar (263, 1.4), which is also the read- 
ing in the A.N. (II. 222) as well as in B. (II. 67 ; Tr. 66) and is no doubt 
correct. ■ 

y. 290, t 6. The imperial forces pursued him as far as the country of 
‘Alt on the borders of Gujarat. 

This ‘ country of *Ali’ comprised two small Hindu chiefships, called 
‘Ali Mohan and ‘Ali Eajpur. ‘Ali Mohan is now better known as Ohhota 
Udaipur. The chiefs are Ohauhans— descendants of Eawal Patai, who took 
refuge in the hills after the sack of Champaner by the Gujarat Sultan, 
Ma^imud Begad a. Mohan is a hill fort which occupies a most advantageous 
position for commanding the passes. Ciihota Udaipur is shown in Con- 
stable, 27 A d, ‘Ali Raj pur is 44 miles south of Dahod or Dohad. They are 
both in theEewa Kantha Political Agency now. (I. G, V. 223 ;X. 331. See 
also Am, Tr. II. 261). On 1. 16, Kl-l-hijja 791 H. is a misprint for 971 H. 
y. 291, 1 11 from foot. He [Akhar] often rode out to Kakrani. 

None of the four variants mentioned in Dowson’s footnote gives the 
. right name, which is Kakrali. The village of Kakrali still exists within 
the boundaries of Qabulpur, seven miles south of Agra. (Kanthome's 
art. on ‘ A Forgotten City ’ in J. A. S. B. 1904, p. 276). 

The village of ‘ Nagarehain’ was in existence and known as sucK, even 
in the reign of Shah Jahan, as it is stated that when the Taj Mahal was 
completed, thirty villages belonging to the Haveli of Abbarabad [Agra] 
and the pargana of ‘ Nagarehain’, with an annual revenue of one lakh of 
rupees, were granted as an endowment for its maintenance. {Bddshahndma, 
IL 330, 1. 4; M. U. L 160, 1. 15). 

y. 293, 1 . 1 1. Upon reaching the river Mdrdn, M irzd Sulaiman learnt. 
i Bar an ’ in the Lith. (264, 1. 12) and also in the A. N. (II. 238 ; Tr. 360). 
The Ab-i-Baraii is another name of the better-known Kabul river. 

1 . 6 fyom foot. On reaching Jalalabad, they [the Imperial com- 
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mcmders] sent Mir^a Kasan into the place to 
summon Kamhar. 

o\l^J jul :>J ijjA (264, 1. 8 from foot), ‘ Biirza Kasan ^ is an 
imaginary entity. The real meaning is that the “ Mirza [Muhaminad 
Hxiidm] sent to Qanbar Their names are not gtyen 

here, but Abn-l-Fazl states that they wereSaqi Tarnabi and ‘Arif Beg* (II. 
240; Tr. IL 362). The word is used in the sense of ‘ persons. ’ repeatedly 
on p. 274, 11. 18,22,24, 25 of the Text and Dowson’s rendering there 
is ‘ messengers \ (311 infra), 

V. 298, 1. 5. Ihralum Khan is a much greater man than L 

cJy^ ji cr\ 0^^ (266, 1. 1). “ Ibrahim Khan is much older 

[in years] than onrselFes;'' He is said to have been like an uncle to them’^ 
at 302 infra. According to Abud-Fazl, Iskandar Khan said that Ibrahim 
Khan was their ‘Ag 8iqal\ lit. ‘ Grey-beard ^ i, e, the senior member of 
their family. (A. N. IL 249; Tr, 376: Ibid. 260=Tr. 388). B. says that 
Ibrahim Khan “ was senior to the others.’’ (IL 75, ]. 3— Tr. 76). 

V. 296, h 9. They vjent to the town of Sarawar, ivMch was in the jagir 
of IbrdJfim Khan. 

B. lias ‘ Sarliarpnr ’ (II, 75, 1. 4=Tr. 76) and so also the A.N. (IL 
249— Tr, 376). ‘ Sarharpiir ’ was a Mahal in Sarhdr Jannpur, .Suba Ilhabad. 
(im, Tr. II, 164). It is * Sarharpur’ in Lat. 26^-16'' N., Long. 82°-26'' E. 
q. V. Vost, J.E.A.S. 1905, p. 135 Note. It lies inPaizabad district on the 
route from Lizamgarli to Saltanpur, 46 miles west of the former and 
32 south of the latter. B. puts it at 18 Kos’ distance from Jaunpur. (II. 23, 
1. 9.=Tr. 16). See also A, N, Tr. 11= 127 Note. It cannot be ‘ Sarwar ’ which 
is a vague geographical expression for the country on the other side of the 
Sarju. Sarwar is, in fact, a short form of Sarjupar. 

V. 296 , 1. 2 from foot. They were obliged to shiii themselves up 

in the fort of Namlkhd. 

* Nim Kahar ’ in B. (IL 75, 1. 9 ; Tr. 76), and ‘ Nimkha ’ in the A. N. (IL 
250 ; Tr. II, 377). Nirnkhar is now in Sitapur district, Oude. Constable, 
28 E b. See my note on V. p. 5, 1. 12, ante. 

V, 298j 1. 8. He [Akbar] sent Husain Khan KhazaneM and Mahdpdtar 
who tms an accomplished master of Hindi music. 

B. calls him ‘Mahapatra Badfarosh’,ic. Blidt and states that he had been 
a favoured courtier of Shir Shah and Islam Shah, and was an unrivalled 
Hindi poet and musician. (IL 76, 1. 5 f. f.=Tr. 77). Abu-1-Pazl bears similar 
testimony to his gifts. (A. N., II. 254 ; Tr. 381). Modern research enables 
us to say that his real name was Narhari Sahai, not Mahapatar. He was a 
native of Asni in the Pathpur district of Allahabad. Akbar is said to have 
given him the village of Asni in Jdgzr and the title of If aMpuiar, saying 
that other poets were * gun ka patra ‘ vessels of virtue but that he 
was a ‘Maha patra’, ‘a great vessel of virt«e^A[Sir G.] Grierson, The 
Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindustan in S.B. 1888, Special 
Number, 88-89. See also Blochmann,. Tr* 6H Note). But this tale 
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ancl the derivation of seems doubtful. Mr. Orooke (Tribes and 

Castes, 11. 2’2) states that MaTiapatra is the designation of one of the seven 
endogamoiis siib-eastes among the Bhats, the others being Bliaradwaja, 
Brahma, Jaga, Dasauiadhi, Gajblnm, and Keliya. As B. also explicitly 
declares that he was a Bhd[; it would appear that that ' Mahapatra ^ was not 
a title especially bestowed upon him by Akbar, but the by-name or sobriquet 
by which be was generally known at the Court. Akbar was an inveterate 
punster and inordinately fond of such conceits and the saying attributed 
to Mm may be ajeii de mots on the designation of the sub- caste to which 
Narhari Sahai belonged. 

V. 300, ?. 1. ' JsafKhdn intended, io proceed to Oeirha-Katanjca. . 

Garha town lies on the right bank of the Narmada, about four miles 
' south of Jabalpur. Lat. 23°-7^ N., Long. 79°“5S^ E. Katanka is “Katangi 
22 miles north-west of Jabalpur. Lat. 23°-27^ 'N., Long. 79°“50^ E. It is 
now a station on the G.I.P. Railway. European writers speak of this 
kingdom as that of Garha-Mandla. 

The sobriquet of Path Khan which has been read on 1. 18 as ' Tibati’ 
is really ‘ Batani’ as in the Lith. (288, 1. 15). 

V. 301, h 17. ^Ali Qtili EMn sent Ms brother io the country of 8ariom\ 
Do wsoii^s proposed identification of ‘Sar war’ wltli ‘ Sarharpur’ is more 
than questionable, as ‘ Sarwar ^is called a Wilmjat, or ‘country, province or 
district ’ and Sarharpur is only a town. On p. 303, L 1 infrch ‘ Sarwar ’ is 
again denominated a or large territorial division. ‘Sarwar’ is 

really * Sarjupar the tract beyond the river Sarju. The river itself — the 
Sarju or Saru— is called ‘Sarwar ’ at p. 307 m/ha, Text, 271, 1. 2 I f. 
Sarwar included the modern district of Gorakhpur, (B. D. I. 56 note). 

Narliaii (I. 4 f. f.) may be the place of that name in Kliarid, Ballia 
district, on the north side of the Saru. (B. N. Tro 674, 676, '677). It cannot 
be Narhan in Saran, forty miles W. N. W, of Chupra. (Th.). But there is 
a Narhi, twenty-nine miles north-east of Ghazipurand about two miles 
from the left bank of the Ganges (Tiioriiton). 

V. 302, 1. 15. It teas determined that Khan Zamdn should send Ms 
mother, *Ali Khan and Ibrahim Khan his uncle to court 
The names are muddled in the translation. oW ^ 

U*» (269, 1. 16)- “ That the Khan Khanan [Miinim Khan] and Khwaja 
Jahan [the officials who had been sent by the Emperor to secure Khan 
Zamin’s submission] should take the mother of ‘Ali Quli Khan [i a. 
of Klian Zaman himself] and Ibrahim Khan who stood to him in the 
position of an uncle, to Court and solicit the forgiveness of his offences/’ 
01 B. 11. 79, 1. 14 =Tr. 81 j A. N. II. 260 ; Tr. 388. 
y* 303j, footnote. Todar AIah.,r..was a native of Ldhor, 
r;' This statement is now known to be wrong, though the error is found 
,ik many otherwise well-informed writers. Todar Mai was a Khatri and 
at 'Labor, but at LaMrpur in Sitapur district, Oude. (Pro- 
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eeedings, A.S.B. 1871, _p. 138; 1872, p, 35. [Sir George] Griersoa, loc. 

cit 34- ; Bloch mann in Ain, Tr. I. 620). There is still near Laharpur, a village 
called Sajapur, because it was founded by Baja Todar Mai and a tank 
built by Mm there is also extant. Laharpur lies seventeen miles north-east 
of Sitapur town. Lat. 27'’-42^ N., Long, S0°-55^ S. (I. G. XFI. 95). 

V. 3D6, 1. S from foot Orders icere given for AsTiraf Khan, M'lr BaTch- 

shito goto Jatmpur. 

Eecte, Mir JifwsM, as in the Lith. (271, 1. 8 f. f. See also 251, 272 
ante and 330 post; B. II. 83, 1. 7— Tr. 84). 

Muhammadabad (1. 18) is Mau-Muhammadabad in ‘Azamgarh. Con- 
stable, PI. 28 0 e. Nizamabad is also in ‘Azamgarh district, eight miles 
' west of ‘Azamgarh town and 82 miles east of Jamipur. Lat. 26°-5^ N., 
83 “- 5 ' E. (N. W. P. Gazetteer, Xlir. 177-8). 

The name ‘ Karak Khan Turkoman ’ (last line) should be read as 
Qassaq Khan, d'i as in B. (II. 161, 1. 2 f. f.=Tr. 165). Abu-1-Eazl 
speaks of his son as J'afar Khan Taklu. (A. N. I. 207=Tr. 1. 422 ; II. 265 = 
Tr. 395). Qazzaq Khan was the son of MuMimmad Khan Taklu who had 
entertained Humayim in Herat. (A. N. L 207=Tr. 1. 422 ; Ain, Tr. I. 426, 
508). 

V. 39S, 1. 10 and footnote. He sent Mirza MvMrali Bhwi to court. 

The Lith. has MlraJt (272, 1. 12) and so also B. (II. 84, 1. 6 ; Tr. 85). He 
was one of the Ilazawi Sayyids, i. e. a descendent of the Imam Eaza. He 
was subsequently ennobled with the title of ‘RazawiKhan’,(J6id. Tr. 250, 
275, 289), not ‘ Mubarak Khan’, as is slated in the footnote. Abu-l-Eazl 
also gives his name as ‘ Mirak Rizvi ’. (A. N. II. 268=Tr . 898) , 

V. 310, 1. 4 from foot. He himself icent with Khwdja Hasan Naqshbandi 

and the army into the valley of Qhorband, 

A A^tp- jhrl. (274, I. 13). ‘‘He went 

along with Khwaja Hasan Naqshbandi to ShaJcardarra and Ghorband.” 
Abu-1-Fazl says that “he went off to Shakardarra and Ghorband.” (A. 
N. II. 273— Tr. 407). Dowson seems to have read instead of and 
tacked the latter part of the name to Ghorband. ‘ Shakardarra ’ is a 
well-known place north of Kabul. Istalif and Shakardarra are both in the 
Tuman ot Daman-i-Koh (Skirt of the Mountains). (Raverty, N. A. 67; 
Wood, Journey, 112). Shaliardarra is shown in the I. G-. Atlas, 47 E 3. 

V. 312, 1. 8. In the Pass of Sanjad-darra they overtook [the Mirzet’s 
men]. 

‘Siujid’ means ‘red jujube’, Zizyphus jujuba. The valley or 
Darra of Sinjid lies on the route from Kabul to Istalif near Khwaja 
Sihyaran. (B. N. Tr. 196, 406). Qarabagh, which is mentioned on 1. 11, p. 
311, lies about twenty-five miles north of Kabul near Istalif. (A.N. Tr.I. 
491 note; B. N. Tr. 196). It is shown in the I. G. Atlas, 47 E 3. 

V. 313, Z. S, Upon coming into the neighbourhood of the city, he [Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim] began to plunder. 

The Lithograph has Bhlra, for which Dowson has wrongly read 
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‘ city ’. But ‘ Bhira ’ mast be right, as it is specifically mentioned in 
the same connection in Dowson’s own translation at 314 infra. The A. N. 
also reads ‘ Bhira’ (II. 296, Tr. 410) and so too B. (II. 90, 1. 5 f. f. ; Tr. 92). 
V. 316, Z. 10. Pargana of Aasampur in Samhal. 

This is Thornton’s ‘Azumpoor ’ in Bijnor district, 28 miles east of 
Mirat. Lat. 29°-0'' N., Long. '78°-14' E.Sambhal is in Lat. 28°-35'' N.,Long. 
78°-39'B. 

V. 318, Z. 16, Many of them [the Hindu pilgrims] threw themselves into 
the water [of the Tank at Thanesar]. 

What the author really says is that “ they [the pilgrims] give gold, 
silver, jewels and cloths to Ae Brahmans and some throw fem [their gifts] 
intothe water”. 

(279,1. 2). B. also states that the“Hindu people... ...... give away both 

publicly and privately gold and silver and jewels.... and linen and 

valuable goods and secretly cast gold coins into the water P (II. 93, 1. 

7 ; Tr. 95). Tieffenthaler mentions the Hindu belief that if gold is thrown 
into the tank or pool at Thanesar, it increases in weight. He drily remarks 
that it must be a fable, because no one who has thrown it has ever 
recovered it. 

V. 319, 1. 13. Khan Zaman loas besieging 8hergarh, four Jeos distant 
from Kanatij, 

The destruction of the old city of Qanauj and the foundation, by 
Sher Shah, of a new one, about four Kos further off from the Ganges, on 
the spot where he had gained the victory over Humayun, is mentioned by 
‘Abbas. (E. D. IV. 41 ji). Coins struck by Islam Sh& and Muhammad 
‘Adali at Shergarh-Qanauj (or Shahgarh-Qanauj) are esfent. (H. N. 
Wright, C. M. S. D. pp. 345-50; 386.389). 

V. 320, Z. 14 and footnote 2. Asaf Khan and all the Mhas were on 

the right. [The word Atka is taken from 
Badauni... The word used in the 
Mss. of the Tdbakdt is doubtful). {Foot- 
note). 

The doubtful word referred to by Dowson is written in the Litho- 
graph. (280, 1. 2). It is used synonymously with ‘Ahdi’ and must be 
right, as there is no reference to the Atkas— the relations of the Atka Khan 
— Shamsu-d-din Muhammad, in what follows. There is no mention of 
the 2tka Khel, in the counterpart passage in the A. N. also. (II. 293; 
Tr. 430). The reading ^ ' in B. (IL 96, 1. 2), looks like the desperate con- 
jecture of some copyist who was unable to decipher or understand the 
word [“'^.1] in the manuscript lying before him. 

V. 321, I, 11 from foot. This battle was fought in the village ofMan- 

karwal, one of the dependencies of Josi and 
Payag. 

, So also in B. (II 98, 1. 4=Tr. lOO), but ‘ Sakrawal ’ in the A. N. (II, 
^6;Tr,-r?434). Cunningham (Arch, Sur, Rep. X, pp. 5-6), ideotified it with 
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Matikumr, a village standing on a ruined site about ten miles south- 
south-west of Allahabad and Mr. Vincent Smith agrees with him. (Akbar,p. 
80 note). Bat Sir Wolseley Haig opines that they are wrong, because Akbar 
is not stated to have crossed the Jumna. He thinks that the battle must 
have been fought in the Duab itself and fixes the site at a village called 
Fathpur — Parsaki, seven miles south-east of Karra. He admits that there 
is no resemblance between ‘Mankarwal’ or ‘Sakrawal’ and ‘ Parsaki’, 
but he lays stress on the point that the village was ordered to be called 
Fathpur after the contest and ‘ Parsaki ’ is the only village in the neigh- 
bourhood bearing the name of Fathpur. (0. H. I. IV, 96 note). 

V. 325, 1. 1. Then he proceeded onwards 'to Mvrmaiddna. 

This obscure place lies about eight miles south-east of Q-agrdn and ten 
miles north-east of Jhllrapattan. It is said to have been the first capital 
of the Khiehis. Cunningham thinks that it was called Man ‘of theMaidan 
or Plain to distinguish it from other places called Man, e. g. Mau or Mhow 
which is in Malwa, Mau-Chhatrapur and Mau-Ranipur which are in Bun- 
delkhand etc, (Arch. Surv. Rep. II. 293-4), but this is not very convincing. 
V. 328, 1. 16. Eis Majesty started for the capital on Tuesday, the 
2otli of 8h!'abdn. 

Sic also in the Lith. (284, 1. 4 f. f.) and B, (II. 104 last line; Tr. 107). 
But the date must be wrong. Kizamu-d-din has just said that the assault 
was delivered on the night of Tuesday, the 25th of Sh‘aban, that Akbar 
entered the fortress on the following morning and stayed in the camp for 
three days after returning to it. According to the A. N., the Emperor 
started on the return journey on Saturday, the 29th, four days after the 
sack (II. 324=Tr. 4V6), and this must be correct. Lowe also noticed the 
error inBudauni, who has copied it from the T. A., but he could not rectify 
it. As 29th Sh'aban Hisabi 975— 28th February 1668 A. 0. — was a 
Saturday, Abu-1-Fazl must be right. 

V. 329, 1. 16, The Emperor fired a second time and brought him 
down. 

It is manifest from what follows that the tiger was not' brought downj 
by the Emperor. What is really said is ^ 

AljTji b jl fJ (286, 1. 14). “His Majesty was preparing to fire 

the musket once more, with a view to h'ing him down.” Abu-1-Fazl says 
that Akbar was “ endeavouring to discharge another bullet... .but the tiger 
was on the watch and a fitting opportunity for shooting did not present 
itself” (II. 328=Tr. 482). 

V. 331» footnote 2. The fortwasheldby Eustam Khan, aTurM slave, 
in whose house the sister of Changls KMn had 
taken refuge. {Akhar-nama, Vol, II, p. 418). 

Mr. Beveridge’s rendering is just as literal and misleading. (A.N. II. 
Tr. 486). She was not a fugitive or suppliant who Had taken shelter or 
sanctuary with Rustam Khan, but Ms wife. She was married to him. 
Nizamu-d-din himself says elsewhere that the sister of Saltan Muliammad 
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Tughlaq was in the house of Sh'aibhzada T3istami j j 

•»y. jl (Text, 105, i. 3). The Emperor Jahangir telis us that Raja Mansinha’s 
aunt, i, e. Raja Bhagwandas’s sister and Bharmal’s dangiiter was in "his 
father’s house ”, i. e. was his father’s %?ife. ■>«; ■'hi j3 Zf- j 

7, L 6 ; Tr. I, 15). So also Khwafl Khan states that one of the daughters of 
Shah Nawaz Khan Safa vi was married to Aurangzeb and another was 
“in the house of ” i.e. the wife of Miihaminad Murad Bakhsh. a/ Alijj 
(Text, II. 63, 1. 6=B. D. VII. 238). Elsewhere, he states that 
the sister of the Empress Mumtaz Mahal “was in the house of Saif Khan” 
i. e. was married to him. (I. 392, 1. 2 f,f,). 

V, 332, Z, 13 from foot. J7e [ATcbar] made a hasty journey to pay a visit 

to the tomb of Faizu-l-anwar KTiwdja M'uinii- 
d-din Chishti. 

ol > ^ (287, 1. 8). ‘ Faizu-1- 
anwar’ signifies ‘ abounding in spiritual lights ’ and qualifies the shrine, 
not the name of the saint. Richardson saj^s ujdj means ’ luminous ’ 
Elsewhere, Mzamu-d-din states that Akbar wisited the ‘ the 

spiritually glorious mausoleum ’of his father Humayun. (339, 1. 11). 
Abu-l-EazI also speaks of the ‘‘ illustiious shrine of the Khwaja”'(A. iN.' 
Tr. II. 243, 496) and P. calls it his (I. 263, 1. 6 f.f.). 

V. 332, I 10 from foot, Ee ai'vived [at Agra] on Wednesday, 4th of 

The date should be the 24th, as it is in the Lith, 287, 1. 10. If the 3rd 

of Shawwal was a Wednesday, as Nizamu-d-din himself states, (1. 14), 4th 
2i“I-q ad could not have fallen on the same week-day. 

V. 332, 1 27. Eis Majesty went into [Darbdr] Khan’s dining hall 

(287, ]. 12), He really did the dead man 
the honour of being present at the funeral feast which is given either 
on the 3rd or the 40th day after death, when “ friends and relatives as 
well as the poor partake of food, after the repetition of pravers ” a r 

nSf ’ to have died sL- 

time before Akbar s return to Agra, it must have been the ‘ Ohihlum’, not 

the Ziarat or^ Tija , «. e. the third day’s feast. Durbar Khan was the 

the same office in the 

court of Shah Tahmasp. 

V, 333, I 1 footnote. Eajd Ram Chandar had purchased the fort 

[Kdlanjar] from BijilU Khan. 

Dowson says in the note that Ramchandar was the Raja of Panna 

writes" Panna” here (A. N. Tr. 
R- I" Vincent Smith has it correctly here and 

^yks of R^nchand as Raia of Bhatha or Riwa. (Akbar, 100). On pa.ve 
^7, 1, 16 *?ifw Ramehand, is esUed ‘ RaJA of Bittiah’. which is 



V. 341, 1- 3 from foot. tabaqat-i-akbabi 

V. 334> I- 12. The date of the Urih [of Prince Salhn] is found in the 
words Siiah-i-AH-TimOT. _ , 

The correct chronogram is gi?eti in tlie Lith. 288, 1. 11, as Shdh-t- 
M-i-Tamar (not Timfir). 300+1+5 + 1+30 + 400 + 40 + 200— 977. The ahjad 
■valtiei of J ^ would be 993—sixteeii too many. 

V. 334, I- 21. Pilgrimage on foot to the shrine of Muradu-l-anwar... 

Khicaja Mf.‘tnnu-d-dln Ghishti. 

>>' “^)«(288, 1. 17).Here 

also the epithet applies to the shrine and not to the saint, [Matorid] 
is “a place whence a person comes or through which he passes, hence a 
station or quarter^ (Eichardson). The phrase therefore signifies station 

(or starting-point or source) of [Spiritual] Imghts [or Illumin^^ Of 

332 awte, where the same mausoleum is styled jiy <>* ’ Overflowing 

with [Spiritual Lights].’ has no meaning at all. 

V 338' I. 2 from foot. His [Sultan Mahmud of Bhakuar s\jnm were. 

’ ’ ohliged to seek refuge in the fort of Manila. 

A mistake for Mafila’, i. e. Maihelo in Sind, a very old town and 
fort lying about sis miles south-east of Ghotki ^station on the North- 
Western Eailway. The name is correctly spelt as Matila m the A. N. (IL 
362. Tr. 527), and the iin, (Tr. II. 329). See my note on 1. 231, 1. 7 tf. The 
reading in the Lith. is (291, 1. 6 f.f.), which must be a slip for 

tL date of Sultan Malimiid of Bhakkar s death ^ given as 983 H., 
at p. 339, 1. 14 infr«=Test, 292, 1. 2, but Ni^amu-d-din himself puts i into 
the' XIXth year of Akbar’s reign (Zi-l-q ad JSI-Zid-q ad .8 ^.) _ 

infra. (Test, 323, 1-15). 982 H. f ' 

(A. N. III. 91— Tr. Ill, 12b) and B. (II. 176, 1.3 11, ir. l^yj. 

V ^41 ? 3 He dismissed them with hand. 

them "with Me o™ haaS «a, 

mean “ He -ave them wUh Us own hand the betel of leave ^ 

asTihe custom of the people of Hind”. The padiefe of betel was the token 

of permission to leave the room or ou^ard , 

the interview and dissolution of the Darbar. Aba-l-Ea. • 

>1 “he was giving pa« to each 

and bidding them adieu, in accordance with the Indian eus om. 

^7^3 from foot. H. M. resolved to send one of his offmrs ...to 

tM Rands fnight he aUe to inflict any loss. 

, ' - »! u X ks Uj ji ^ ^ oh^ L (293, f*^.). 

a-j* .... ^ ^ ^ ^ Of. Lowe, B. IL 

» So that no person should be mokt,tca oy ^hieh Sana 

144.‘EanaKikaMsthefamiUarorcontem^^^^^^ 

Pratap of Ohitor is mentioned <,ij.ele. An 

name by which he was called m child^ jr an only daughter as 

° rikT’ toXj ‘ W ’ literally means ‘ the pupil of the eye 



18=rTr. 18 and npt.e), but the right reading must be j; 


See Kaviraj Shyamal Das s Note in Graf Von Noer, Akbar, I. 245. 

y. 342,2.4. Ym' ‘Ali Turkoman came as an ambassador from 

Sultan Muhammad Mirzd and from Shah Tahmasp. 

The ambassador was not sent by Shah Tahmasp himself, but by 
the Shahzada, Sultan Muhammad [Khudabanda], who was Governor of 
Khurasan on behalf of his father at this time. (A. N. III. 5=Tr.7-8). He 
was the eldest son of Shah Tahmasp and had been the nominal governor 
of Herat when Humayfin passed through it in his flight to Persia, {q. r>. 
217 ante). 

y. 342, 1 . 2 from foot, ‘Itimdd Khan..... Mir Ahu Turab, Saiyid 

Ahmad Bukhari, Malik Ashraf a,nd 

Wajhu-l-Mulk came in to wait upm the 

Emperor. 

The Lith. has the names more correctly and reads ‘Hamid' for 
‘ Ahmad ‘ Maliku-sh-Sharq ’ for ‘ Malik Ashraf ’ and ‘ Wajihu-l-mulk ’ 
‘ for 'Waihu-l-mulk’. (294,1. 5). Of. also B. (11. 141, Tr. 145) who gives the 
names rightly. See also Ibid II. 219, 1. 13 ; Lowe. 223. The reading of the 
second name in the Bibl. Ind. Text of the A. N. (III. 7) is Malik ‘ Mashriq’ 
and Mr. Beveridge thinks it must be ‘x\shraq’ (Tr. III. 10 note), but both 
forms are wrong and this person is correctly called ‘Maliku-sh-Sharq’— 

‘ Malik of the East ’—in thcMirdt-i-8ikandari (Text, 377, 398=Tr. Fazl- 
ulla, 270, 285) and also in Abu Turab’s Tdrikh-i-Gujardt. (56, 1. 6). It 
seems preferable to rely on the provincial historians, as they were con- 
temporaries who had seen and known the man personally. Hajji Dabir 
also spells the name as ‘ Maliku-sh-Sharq ’ and states that his real name 
was Muhammad Jiu Babu. He describes him as a friend and protege of 
‘Itimad Khan who afterwards deserted him. (Z. W. 299, 391, 392, 431, 
435). He is called ‘Malik-us-Sharq’in the also. (Pt, i, 116, 

1. 13; 120, 1. 3). Malik-os-Sharq was a title given to nobles by the Sultans 
of Malwa also. 

y. 343, 1. IS. Saiyid Mahmud Khan Bdrha and Muhammad Bukhari 
brought their wives into the royal camp. 

The ladies whom these_nohles brought were not their own wives, but 
those of the Emperor. ^;.V. li-*® Ij" (299,1.14). 

“ [They] brought the veiled ones of the pavilion of chastity (the Emperor’s 
harem) to the foot of the exalted throne.” Lowe has translated the phrase 
correctly. (II. 146; Text, II. 141). The embassy which is mentioned on the 
line following was sent, not to a Sana, but to the Eana, sell, of Cbitor. 
‘ Ahmadnagar ’ (1. 7 f . f.) is not the place of that name in the Dekkan, but 
Ahmadnagar or Himmatnagar [as it is now called], which lies 20 miles 
south of Idar. It is mentioned again at 353 Note and 360 infra. 
y. 344, 1 . 5 from foot. Ibrahim Husain Mirza was in the town of 8ar- 

^*2 on the other side of the river {Mahindri). 

, ( , The B. 1; text of the A. N. calls it the river of ‘ >8akaner ’ or ‘ Beka- 



i^ankaHer, i. e. Wankaner. The river is the Mahi or Mabindrl. Dowson 
sus^vests that ‘ Sarnal ’ must be a mistake for ‘ Sinnole ’ [or Sinor], but Sinor 
is Ta entirely different nlace from Sarnal. The latter is a village, five 
miles east of Thasra, which lies on the Mahi, about thirty Kos south-east 
of Ahmaclabid. [Mirm-AJunadi, Text, Pt. II. 130,1. 2 .1). Mr. Beveridge 
says (A.N.IlI.Tr. 19 note) that Sarnal is not marked^n the maps and 
seems to have disappeared, bat this also is not correct. Sarnal still exists 
about five miles east of Thasra in Kaira, district and twenty-three miles 
north-east of Nariad. (B. G. I. i- 265). Thasra is a station on the Anand- 
Godhra branch of the B. B. and 0. I. Railway, twenty-four miles from 
Auand. It is shown iu Constable, 27 A d. Sinor is mentioned in the Im 
as a pargana in the SarMr of Baroda and it is explicitly said there that 
the Narbada (nott he Mahi) passes under the pargana town. ^r. IL 255). 
It is now in the Claikawad’s territory. SamM was in Akbar s Sarkar ot 
Ahmadabad (Ibid, 11. 253) and is now in British India, 
y.' 34S, Z. 15. Some of the enemy whose blood was up made a stand tn 
the street. 

‘j/oT j! (295, 1. 2). “ Some of that body of men whose 
hour of doom had struck,” ‘ some of those doomed ones’. They wei^ men 
who had been caught in the toils of Fate and were doomed to perish. 

V 346 1. 8 from foot. The princes and tdie ladies of the harem.....— - 
' ‘ u:ere filled with joy enough to last them thetr 

OlAle... ^ 

^ . ju" . y ^ -it (296, 1. 6 f. f.). “ When Surkh brought the news 

of'the victorv, he got so many gifts or presents from the princes and their 
Highnesses of the Imperial Harem, that he was enriched {U. was without 

want) foi’ the rest of his life. ^ ^ 

V. 348. 1. 4 from foot. There was near at hand in Surat a tank called 

QoU-tdldb. 

Rede ‘GoniTalao,’ as in the A. N. (III. i8=Tr. 25). Qopi was an 
Anavla Brahman who was the minister of SultanMahmud Begada and 
Muzaffar II. of Gujarat. He is f requently mentioned in the MzrciH-Stkan- 
dari. (Text, 153, 1. 7 ; 198-200; Tr. Fazlulla, 96, 131-3; Tr. Bayley, 249, 
295-7). The Indo-Pcrtuguese historian De Barros also speaks of ““ 

‘ Meliaue Gupi.’ {Decadas. II. ii. 9). Alfonso Albuquerque calls him 
cuti’ (Commentaries, IV. 60 f. 1 ) and Duarte Barbosa Miloeoxim. (Tr. 
Dames 1.149). Avery interesting contemporary Sanskrit poem wntten 
in hislonour has been recently discovered at Baroda, and published m the 
Journal of the Baroda Library Association, Cop^aUo is now only a 
hollow used as a garden. It was certainly built by ^ 
local legends about his having founded Surat and first called Surajp 

annear tobeunhistorieal. (B.G. II. (Surat), p, 70). ,, , , 

y, 350, note. The plural is here used, but it wofld seem that only om 

gun was taken to Jmag0h> 


V. 350, note. 
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to be used correctly and emendation is uncalled 
for. Two big guns can be still seen in the Uparkot at Junagadh, Major 
Watson tells us that near the mosque built by “ Sultan Mahmud Begada 
in the Uparkot, there is a large cannon left by the Turks at Div and 
brought to Junagadh by Malik Bias by order of Sultan Bahadur Shah. It 

is seventeen feet long, seven and a half feet in circumference at the 

breech and the diameter of the muzzle is nine and a half inches......;... 

Another large cannon called Ghudandl, also from Div, is in the southern 
portion of the fort. It is thirteen feet long and has a muzzle fourteen 
inches in diameter.” (B. G. VIII, (Kathiawar), 488). “An inscription on 
the first gun gives the name of the maker as Muhammad Hamza, who 
lived in the reign of Sultan Sulainian, the son of Salimkhan.” {Ibid). See 
also Mr. Beveridge’s note to A. N. (HI. Tr. 41), where it is said on the 
authority of a MS. of the Akbarnama in the British Museum, that “some of 
the guns were left in Junagarh.” Budauni says that most of the guns were 
broughtinto the fort of Surat by Khudawand Khan and the remainder 
[a;U were dragged by the Governor of Junagadh into his castle.” 
(II. 146; Tr. 11. 160). In his account of the siege of Junagadh by the 
Khan ‘Azam in 1000 A. H., Abu-1-Fazl states thai; the “ garrison ” 
every day fired several times, a hundred guns, some of which shot shells 
weighing li mans.” (A. N. III. 620; Tr. 948-9). Some of these must have 
been those left behind by the Turks. 

V. 353, 1 . 8. He [‘Azam Khdn\ sent... some Amirs to M'amurabdd. 

This place is not easily identified, as no such name is now known. All 
that B. says of it is that it was on the Mahindri, i. e. the Mahi. {II. 333, Tr. 
344). But it is stated in the M irdt-i-Ahmadi (Pt. 1. 21, last line) to have been 
the Musalman alias of This ‘Khatnal’ must be an error for ‘ Kathlal’, 
which is now a railway station, seventeen miles north-east of Nadiad. 
Elsewhere, the author of the Mirdt states that M‘amura,bad was twenty 
Kos east of Ahmadabad and had a fort on the spot where the Watrak and 
the Majham unite. (II. 132,1. 10). Nadiad is 29 miles south-east of Ahmad- 
abad by the railway. Kathlal is entered in the Post OfSce Guide, 
y. 303, 1. 6 from foot. At the town of Haibatpur, one of the depen- 
dencies of Pattan, he [Akbar] dismissed 

'Asam Khan and the other amirs to their 
jdgirs. 

‘ Sitapur * in the Lith. (300, 1. 6 f.f.). See also 369 infra, where ‘ Sitapur 
near Eari’ is again mentioned. But the A. N. has ‘ Siddhpur’ (III. 83; 
Tr. 48) and so also the MiraH-Ahmadi. (Pt. 1. 127, 1. 4). Mr. Beveridge 
thinits that it is right. Siddhpur is about 12 miles north-east of Patan, 
Paten or Anhilwara is 63 miles north of Ahmadabad (Th.). 
y, 353, 1 , 4 from foot. Muzaffar Khan (JateKing of Gujarat) received 

the Imperial bounty. The sarkars of Sarang^ 
and Ujjain were taken from the Bdni and 
■ . ■ given to hinnf 
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V. 363, 1. 4 from foot. 


V. 358, 1. 2. 


T a.baqIt-I' akbabi 


536 



There is great confusion here. The words in brackets are not in the 
text (303, 1. 4 f-f.) anti are an unwarranted and misleading interpolation. 
The of two "^ 7 * 07*8 and a half d^TTis in the Sarkars of XJ33ain and 

Sarangpur was not bestowed on the quondam Sultan of Gujarat, but 
upon a namesake, uis. Musaffar ‘Ali Turbati (g. ». 237, 17), one of Akbar s 
Vazirs. Of. what Nizamu-d-din himself says at 370 wfra. Muzaffar Khan 
had been, some time before this, appointed governor of Malwa. (A. N. 
III;. 31— Tr. III. 48=E. D. VI. 42). B. states that Sultan Muzaffar Guja- 
rati was given a monthly pension of only thirty rupees. (II. 149; Tr. 153 
and 329, 1 6=Tr. 339). There is even worse in what follows. The Sarkars of 
Sarangpur and Uj jain were not taken from any R&ni Imfore ^ing given 
to Muzaffar Khan Turbati. The words of the. text are 

j' i (500, 1. 4 f- f-)- “He bestowed upon him 
[Muzaffar Khan] the government of Sarangpur and Ujjain which belong 

to Malwa.” has been wrongly read as jl. 

V 355 1‘ 9 ffo™ party of J Jills who are fishermen dwelltng 

’ ’ about Multan, Tnade an attack upon him. 

The A. N. reads ‘ Baluchis ’ (III. 38 ; Tr. 53), but in the B. I. text of 

B. they are called iChahpal) (variant, S^Tb! 

them as “ Jhils, a low class of Multan peasants . 

real name seems to he Jahbel, who are said to be a fishing and hunting 
tribe of vagrant habits, living on the banks of the Sutloi 
triet.” (I. Gl. XVIII. 29). Mr. H. A. Rose also writes that the Jliaoets 
are a fishing tribe found in the Multan and Muzaffargarh districts. .... 
They live mainly by fishing and gathering pabbans (seeds of the water- 
lily), say they came from Sindh and of all the tribes of the district, alone 
speak Sindhi”. (Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the_ Punjab, II. 380). 
V. 8S7 h 12. On arriving at the fort of KiitUai he pitched his camp. 

This ‘Kutila’ or Kotla is situated on a steep ridge about thirteen 
miles eastward of Nurpur and twenty-two miles north-west of ^ ^a^ra 
or Na^^arkot. (Or. Hiranand Shastri in the Journal of the Mis- 

toricar Society, (1912), p. 141). ‘Kotla’ is registered as a Mfial m the 
Bari Duab Sarkar. (Im, Tr. II. 319). The name of the Rasa of Nagar- 
kot was not ‘ Badi ’ Ohand as it is given at 356 supra or Bidai Chand 
as it is written in the 0. H. I. (IV. 103), but Vriddhi Ohand. (Duff, 0. 1. 306 

apud Arch. Surv. Rep. Vol. V. 152). _ 

V. 358> ?. 2. He encamped by a field of maize near H agar Hot. 

*-*• (303,1. 8).“NeSrthe 

Chaugan garden of Raja Ramchand which is near Nagarkot Howson s 
Manuscript must have read ^ ‘ garden of barley’. 

barley or maize in a garden? The name of the fortress of Bhun (L 3) 
which had an “ idol temple Mahamri” must be pronoune^ Bhayan . 

which means a temple dedicated to Shakti, also called Maha^maya Vasres^ 

wari, or Devishankar. (B. D.ll. 445 and my noteonVol. IV. The sab- 
orb of Kangra in which the temple is sitaated isstiil known as Bna a , 
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V. 3S8, L 2 from foot. The army was suffering from great hardships 

and the dogs in the fortress were anxious for 
peace. 

TWs is a grotesque perversiou of the real meaning. 0“^ [Sagan] has 
heenread instead of [Sukkan], ‘ inhabitants, residents,’ of the litho- 
graph. (SOS, 1. 4 f. 1). 

D in this sense of ‘inhabitants’, ‘occupants’, ‘tenants’ is used by 
F. (II. 307, 1 3 f.f.; 312, 1. 16). It is the plural of (Sichardson). It is 
used in this sense of ‘residents’ in the Zafarnama of Yazdi also. (II. 
86,1. 4 f.f.; 123, 1. 3 f. f.). 

V, 360, 1. 18. Hasan Khan KarTcarah, the SMkMctr ........ .fed to 

Ahmadahdd. 

Beete, ‘Karkarag’, which is made up of two vocables. ‘Kurk’ or 
‘Kurg’ is the fine short wool of the goat nearest the skin. It also means, 

‘ fur.’ (Blochmann, Mn, Tr. 1. 616). ‘ Kurk’ and] Barak ’ are also the natnes 
given to “certain soft, warm fabrics which are made of such wool or hair. 
Botk ‘ Barak ’ and ‘Kurk’ realise high prices, but the latter is finer in 
texture and consequently dearer.” (I. G. Art. on Afghanistan, Vol. V. 56). 

Yaraq’ signifies ‘ garments, accoutrements ’. Karkirag thus signifies 
“ woollen garments ” and then “ wardrobe” in general. See also Haw kins. 
(E, T. 1. 109). The sobriquet means that Hasan Khan, who is also called 
Khazanchi, had been formerly employed in the Wardrobe department. 

V.. 362, h 3 from foot. He [Akbar] took a short rest at Hans Mahal. 

This place lies on the route from Agra to Ajmer, a little north of 
Sanganer, which is about seven miles south-west of modern Jaipur. (A, N. 
II. 242 Note). Toda, the immediately preceding stage, isToda Bhlm, ahoat 
40 miles east of Jaipur. Constable, 27 0 b. 

V. 363, 1. 11. The night was bright moonlight. 

But what the lithogreph says is Aj ‘r-- fl**" (306, 1. 16). 

“ He [Akbar] travelled all night just like the moon”. A similar phrase 
occurs in the Zafarnama of Yazdi, who says that Timur “h fUr 
31 (II, 68, 1. 3). “ All night, he [Timur] took no rest [continued 
to travel] like the moon.” As Akbar left Fathpur on Sunday, the 24th of 
Eab‘i 11 (A. N. III. 44; Tr. 62) and left Ajmer on the night of Tuesday 
the 27th, i. e. towards the end of the last quarter of the moon, there could 
have been no ‘bright ’moonlight. For ‘ Asaf Khan Koka’ (1. 10) read ^8aif 
Khan Koka’. The name is correctly given at 366 infra, 
y. 363,1. 6 from foot. [Muhammad Khan was directed to join the par- 
ty at] Bdllsana, five Kos from Pattan, 

This should not be confounded with ‘ Mehsana ’, which lies eighteen 
Kos south-east of Patan. [Ain, Tr. I, 486). ‘ Balisana ’ is said to have been 
only five Kos from that town. It is really ‘ Balisna’ in the Kadi division 
\ of the Gaikawad’s territories. (1. G. s. w.). The Bibl. Ind, Text of the A.N. 

. V : “ Maliyana ” and ‘ Palitana’ (III. 47, !. 20), both of which 

Beveridge is for reading ‘ Maisana,’ (Tr. III. 66 note), but 



V. 371, 1. 22. tabaq’^'ij-I'Akbabi 5o7 

Ke cannot be right, for the reason already stated. The Mirat-i-Ahmadi 
also reads ‘ Balisanh (Pt. T. 130, 1. 1), ^ 

Muhammad Quli Khan’s Nisba should be read as Tuqbai ’, as in the 
4, N. III. 54=Tr. 77, not ‘ Tughbani ’ as on 1. 12. ‘ Tuqbai ’ was the name 

of an Afghan tribe. (Bloehmann, Tr. .41 m, I. 403). 

V. 365, 1. 19. The feeling Tctn through the royal ranlcs, that it wrus un- 
manly to fall upon an enemy unawares. 

S_j^ -»*“ J‘. ^ 

“ It was said by the inspired tongue [of the Emperor] that it was not 
proper for the brave to attack people who were ignorant and unaware” 
[of their approach]. It was the chivalrous sentiment or declaration of the 
Emperor himself, not the “feeling” of his followers. Of. Textj 317, 1. 5, 
where the phrase o'; 3 is again used and it is said that “ things 

happened exactly as the inspired tongue [of Akbar] had uttered ”. 

V 367 1. 4. His Majesty returned triumphant to Ms couch, ichich was 
placed at the edge of the battlefield. ^ 

J^' ^ y- ^ d'i' (309, 1. 6\ 

“ His Majesty al'ghted triumphantly on the top of a hiZZoeft which was 
Bitoate'a on onesidB of the bjUle-fleld.” B. says that Akbar “ esemaed am 
which skirted the aeia ot haltle.” (Lowe, II. 171). Abn-Waal states Aat 

Akbar took np his position on ^'B. higTi ground,, one Kos f rom t e river. (A. 
ww XTX =o . m- ■ 7 «^ -f? sneaks of it as a or mount, which was in 
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V. 376, 1.1. 


B. also calls it ‘Da'ir ’ (11 171, Tr. 174). Bat tlie spelling is ‘DaSar’ 
in the A.N. (III. 145, 1. 2 f.f.) and ‘Dayarmau’ in the T. J. (259, 1. 4; Tr. 

II. 64). B. locates it at four Kos from ¥atlipur Sikri, with which Jahangir’s 
account agrees. Mr. Beveridge votes for Ddir (A.N. III. Tr. 206 note), but 
I am informed by a local authority that the correct form is “ Da&ar ”. 

It is now in the State of Bharatpur. 

y. 372, I 13. Sulaimm Kirani... died toUle the Emperor was 

engaged in his Surat campaign in the year 981. 

The exact date of Sulaiman’s death is not found anywhere in the 
published literature relating to the reign of Akbar, but it is said to be 
given as 1st Iban of the XVIIth year or 6t.h Jumadi II. 980 (about 14th 
October 1572) in three MSS. of the ATcbarnqma which are in the India 
OfHee and another which is in the British Museum. (Beveridge’s note, A. N. 

III. 5). Nizamu-d-din states (348-60 ante) that the siege of Surat began 
about 18th Ramazan 980 (22nd January 1573) and that the fort capitulated 
on 25th Shawwal (28th February 1573). The three statements are not com- 
patible with one another and the real date is difficult to determine, but 
^TH.mu8tb8 an error. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

As the tribal designation of Sulaiman is written in various ways as, 
it may be worth while to state that on the coins 
3 of Baud, the spelling is (Wright, I. M. O. IL 128). 

y. 373, 1. 14, Lodi .....sent Baud this message “Fom have never 

given me any good wishes or advice, but still I am will- 
ing to advise you.’*. 

Bis obviously pointless, if not preposterous, to put into the mouth of 
Body any such declaration as is made in the first part of this sentence. 
Body was the doyen of the Elder Statesmen of the Realm, Baud a youth 
of twenty, born in the purple, but without any knowledge or experience 
of affairs. What he really said was j*; Ir jf .i.se;va> j Jl-* oy?r J 

3I, (•! «»_,5 (314, 1. 19). “ And as I have never been spar- 

ing of devotion to your welfare and never withheld good counsel, [in the 
past], I again give you (the following) advice,” B. says that “ Lodi, know- 
ing death to be certain, did not withhold his advice from Baud”. (Tr. II. 
177). See Dowson’s own rendering of Budauni at 612 infra, 
y. 375, l. 1. [AMar stopped at the] village of EatanAh, one of the de- 
pendencies of Agra. 

in the Lithograph. (315,1. 11). The place intended is probably 
“ Eunkuta” which lies about ten miles from Agra on the road from 
Agra to Allahabad, It is now a station on the G. I. P, Railway, about 
nine miles north-west of Agra. As Akbar left Agra on Sunday, the last 
day of Safar and reached ‘ Ratamhh ’ on the first of Eab‘i I, ‘ Eunkuta ’ 
. which Jahangir also speaks of asthe first stage and five Kos from Agra (T. 
J, Tr.T. 189=E. D. VI. 316), would fit in very well. See also the Ain (Tr. 
180), where it is said to be a much-frequented place of pilgrimage near 
leligious fairs .are still held there on certain days of the Hindu 



V.380, 1. 10. 
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calendar. (N. W. P. Gazetteer (1384), Vol. YII, 764). 

V. 37S, ?. 16. On the 2Sth [Sa/ar], Jie reached the village of Kori, a 
dependency of Sayyidpur , at the confluence of the 
Oumti and Ganges. 

Th'e A. N. reads ‘ Godi ’ and ‘ Saiyidpar (Ill, 88 ; Tr. 125). Dowson 
says “ Bndauni Has Jannpur and he is probably right.” But he seems to be 
mistaken. Akbar reached Y ahyapur, caQ otihe dependencies of Jannpur, 
on the 2nd of Eab’i I, not on 28th S rfar. The T. A. (306, 1. 10 f. f.) and B. 
both say so. (B. II. 176=Tr. 179). Saiyidpur is 23 miles north-east of 
Benares and about as many west of Qhazipur, on the left bank of the 
Ganges near its confluence with the Gomti (Qodi). Lat. 25°-30'' N., Long. 
83°-18' E. See also I. G. XXL 384. s. Saidpur. Constable, 28 C c. 

V. 376, 1. 1 1. His Majesty directed 8aiyid Mir ok Ispahdni. who 

'was learned in charms, to seek an augury in his hooks. 

i (317,1.11). “ Who was perpetually making 
a pretence of proficiency in the science of Jafrf' ‘ Jafr ’ has nothing to do 
with ‘ charms’, incantations or amulets. It is really a Kabalistical method 
of vaticination, a ‘ Numerologieal ’ or Gematriacal system dependent on 
the combination and mutations of letters and numbers. 'Vide my note on 

IV. 124, 1. 2 f. f. ante. At A. N. III. 93, Tr. 131, the soothsayer is called 
“ Sayyad Miraki, the son of ‘Abdu-l-Karim Jafari (diviner) of Ispahan”. 

V. 376, 1. 19. Hsa Khan was slain hy Lashkar Khan, one of the Em- 

peror’s men. 

The lithograph states more correctly that the man who killed ‘Isa 
Khan was not Lashkar Khan himself, but j! one of his 

slaves. (317, 1. 18). So also B. (il 178; Tr. ISl) and A. N. (III. 93 ; Tr. 131). 

Gangdaspur (I. 7) cannot be traced. What Abn-l-Pazl says is that the 
boats anchored at Daspur which is on the banks of the Ganges (III. 93, 
Tr. 130), but ‘ Daspur’ also cannot be located. 

y. 377, 1. 17. liaja Gajpati who had many armed adherents, was direct- 
ed to support Khan ''TYlam. 

i.i.1 j si i sj^ j (318, 1. 10). “ And had a large number of 

Cheriihs and foot-soldiers in his train.” B.’s words are, 

[ftccfe j [Eecte j (II. 180, 1. 2), that is, his 

followers were numerous as ants and flies and Oheruhs and Paiks.” The 
B. I. text is corrupt and Lowe has wrongly rendered it as “ a multitude 
of horses and mares.” (Tr. II. 183). In the Nafaisu-l-Madsir, a ‘ Tazkira’ 
or ‘Lives of the Poets ’ written by ‘Alilu-d-daula Qazvlni about 979 A. H., 
it is explicitly stated that Gajpati assisted in AJsbar’s invasion of 
Hajipur with a body of two thousand Oheruhs. (See Mr. Beveridge’s Art. 
in J. A. S. B. 1905, p. 237. See also Rieu, Persian Catalogue IH. 1022). 
These early references to this aboriginal tribe are interesting. 

V. 330, 1. 10. He increased his{Khan.‘i-KhAnfiitf^jfdUio.ry allowanc&s 
twenty- five or thirty per cent* 

X'ijf 4l>l {Z2B,\. 'ii). 'T?afehri Dehrsi w'a Dehehahl 


^0 tabaqat-i-akbaki V 862, 1. 6 from loot. 

really means ‘an increment in the ratio of IG to 30 and 10 to 40 , that is, 
three-fold or four-fold. B. nses the same words and Lowe renders them 
correctly, as “ in the proportion of 10 : 30 and 10 : 40”. (B. Tr. 11. 186). 
Aba-1-I'azl states elsewhere that the allowances of all persons employed 
in Bengal were raised 50 per cent and 100 per cent. (A. N. III). See also 
my note on II. 76, 1. 20. 

V. 333, L S from foot. Muzctffuv Khan >•,, • wets s&nt vjith i ctTliit Khan, 

one of the late Empero}'’s slaves. 

iy j'6i, 31 ^ (d-O- h 4). “ Farhat Khan who 

was one of the slaves of Firdous MaJeani ”. ‘ Firdaus Makani’ was the 
after-death title, not of the late Emperor, Hamayun, but of the latter s 
father, Babur. Farhat Khan’s original name was Mihtar Sakai. 

V. 381, 1 2. He reached, Fadtptir Sahma, which is ticentij-one Kos distant 
from Patna. 

The lithograph has ^ (Fathpur-Patna). (321, 1. 1). Ine A. N. 
reading is the same and Akbar is said to have crossed here the^Son which 
was in flood at the time. The next stage was Chausa. (III. 105 ; Tr. Ip). 
The place meant must be Fathpur-Biftiyn now in Ballia district, L.P., 
on the direct road from Arrah to Baxar. Babur also halted here and 
mentions it in Ms Memoirs. (B. N. Tr. 662, p7 notes). Fatlipur-Bihiya 
was a M ahcil in Sarkar Rhotas, Stiba Bihar, in Akbar s days. {Atn, Tr. II. 
157). It “'included the Duaba or tongue of land between the Ganges and 
Ghoghra rivers.” (Beames, Art. Geography of India in the Reign of Akbar, 
J. A° S. B. 1885, pp. 180-1). Bayazid Biyat says that the Ujjainiya Raja 
Gajpati held Bhojpur and Bihiya as his Jagir. (Memoirs, Tr. in J. A. S, 
B. 1898, P- 915)- Bhojpur is the place of that name in Shahabad, 
Bengal. Constable, 28 D e. ‘ Behea’ is now a station on the East Indian 
Railway, between Arrah and Buxar, 44 miles west of Patna. Bihiya is 
shown in the I. 6. Atlas, 23 B 2. 

V. 331, footnote 3. [Khan Khdnan had taken Surajgarh and Mun- 
gir] with the help of Baja Sangrdm of Gorakh- 
pur and Puran Mai of Ktdhur { Akbar -nama) . 
Sangram was the Raja, not of ‘ Gorakhpur,’ but of Kharakpur, (A. 
N, III. 107; Tr. 150). Kharakpur is in the Monghyr sub-division of Mon- 
ghyr district and is now part of the Darbhanga Estate. Lat. 25°-7'' N., 
Long. 86°-33'' E. (I. G. XV. 246.) Constable, 29 B c. Puranmal was the Raja, 
not of ‘ Kidhur,’ but of Gtdhavr (A. N. III. 107 ; Tr. 150), which is also in 
Monghyr district. (I. G. Atlas, 29 0 2), 

y' 382, 1. 6 from foot. He [Akbar] presented to the nakdra-khdna of 

the Khiodjd [of Ajmer] a pair of drums which 
had belonged to Baud. 

Some large drams are to be still seen in the shrine and it is stated in 
the I. G. (Y. 171), in accordance, perhaps, with some local legend, that they 
were “ taken by Akbar at the sack of Ohitor.” But doubt is thrown on the 
(i by tbe incidental but explicit testimony of Nizamu-d-din, and 
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its corroboration by B. (II. 185; Tr. 188). Mr. 

from Tod, (A.A.E. Ed. Crooke, I. 381-2) says that some Nakkaras,_ eight 
or tea feet in diameter, and several massive candelabra wei*e mn le ^ # 
hv Akbar from the shrine of the Great Mother at Ohitor, (Akbw, p._90 , 
bat\e d^ not assert that they were given to or placed in the Ehwa^a s 

mausoleum, , ' ^ 

V 3S4 I Qrain rose to the price of 120 tankas p^i fna , , 

The i tho-caDh reads Tangas.” The monetary de- 

aomination ‘Tanga ’ represents so many coins of 

■md is used so loosely by the chroniclers, that it is very difficult to say 

what it stands for in a particular ease. But this tanga-i-stijah of Gujarat 

™ mo “bS, to. .->PP“ “ip f ft 

:SgS aLt 144 grs. aod was valued at to. — “ 
Akiari rupee. (Bayley, Tr, Mirat-i-Mmad,,hc. cA p. 6 arf m, p^p. 
on the ‘ Coins of the Gujarat Saltanat’ in J. B- B- A. _S- PF- 
V. 385 (.4. imen mja Todar Mai] reached Madaran _ _ 

This is Bhitargarh-Madaran, eight miles north of Arambag , m 
JahSad cl Hugll district. It lies betweeu Burdwau aud 

maa tlip iVontior town on tho Orissa border, it was 
Miduapur, f « “ « “a 16tb centuries. (Blocbmaau 

the 8«ne cf ^ j g v, 898). It may be toe 

0 W o'r wuichi Lid by Miubaj to hay. been one of the cb.ef 

t„w^ «f"a)n:gar. but toe si.uatiorr of which b^ not been deterauned. 

V 386 I 7. From Madaran, they marched to Jitm «• 

■■ luL ” is an error for -ysr, Ohalua. It wasa KoM mAario.' 

Jitura IS a , -v- tt iai'i ‘ nhitnV or* Chitua^ is now in 

Madaran according to the ie».(Tr. . )* t t? A q 1896 p. 1071 

rcaliyttd^bL’talrV^ 

Stone-balls weighing 500 rm^.qals f , p 175and 

four pairs of bullocks to drag ‘bem are d “niicd 900 

360 ante, the same word is *” S“ ^„auMice carrying balls 

nairs of bullocks to drag them. B. calls pieces oioiun ig^Lovje 

of five to seven mans in weight » by the same name. {II. 107, 1. 13 Eowe. 

6 from foot. The Emperor had from Us early youth found 
V. 390, ?. 6 tjfom tool. j. i' no.amUies of rmn of 
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This is likely to convey a iallaeious and misleading impression to the 
modern reader. The phrase used for ‘ the most worthy ’ is wilji. it 

had a technical signification, which is not coincident with our connotation 
of ‘worthy*. We have the authority of Abu-1-Fazl for saying that “it in- 
cluded four classes of persons, viz., (1) Inquirers after wisdom who had 
withdrawn from worldly pursuits; ('2) Recluses and ascetics ; (3) those who 
are weak and needy and poor; (4) Individuals of gentle birth who are 
unable to provide for themselves by taking up a trade ” (2 ot, Tr, I. 261). 
The three first classes included not only many really ‘ worthy ’ persons, but 
also the tens of thousands of mendicants and vagabonds of all sorts who 
preyed then and do so even now, in the name of religion, on the exiguous 
resources of the community and constitute a social nuisance. The fourth 
was, for the most part, made up of genteel beggars, sycophants and para- 
sites of good birth, who sponged upon the State, because they were depen- 
dents and connections of the Emperor and his favourites or of other 
persons who were or Had been formerly in power. Many of them were in 
the receipt of huge pensions and led lives of luxury and self-indulgence, 
if not vice and dissipation. 

V. 395, 1. 16. At the end of ten days, in the month of Safar, 983 H„ he 
[the Khan4-Khnndn] departed this life. 

The month is wrongly stated. It was Bajdb, according to the litho- 
graph (831, 1. 6) as well as B. (II. 217 ; Tr. 221) . See also 390 ante, where 
Munim is said to have reached Tanda on the 10th of Safar 983 H. (21st 
May, 1575 A.C.). The resolve to shift the capital to Q-aur was taken subse- 
quently, in the rainy season of that year (394 ante), with the disastrous 
results described in this paragraph. Bayazid Biyat gives Monday, 18th 
Eaiab 983 H. (i. N. Tr. III. 226 Note) and P. (L 262, 1. 4 f, f.). has 19th 
Sajab 983 (23rd or 24th October 1675 A. C.) as the day of Slun'im Khan’s 
demise. Abu-i-Pazi says that it was the 15th day, Khdr, Mah Iban of the 
Twentieth regnal year. (Text, III. 160, 1. 1; Tr. 226). But if 18th, (or 19bh) 
Rajah is correet,_ fifteenth must be an error for (eleventh). 

The 11th day of Aban was the 228th day of the Ilahi calendar, the initial 
day of which was 10th (or 11th) March. It would be the 297th day of the 
Julian reckoning (228+69) and correspond with 24th October which was 
a Monday, as Bayazid states, (Ind. Ephemeris). 15th Aban would be 28th 
October which was a Friday. 

V. 398, 1. 8 from foot. Edna Kika came out ofGhdti Haldeo. 

Haldi-ghat lies about seven Kos from Gogunda, which is about sixteen 
miles north-east of Udaipur. (1. G.). The local derivation of the name is 
Hi* Zd*, turmeric, and supposed to be allusive of the yellow colour of the 
soil. A. F . locates the exact site of the battle at the village of Kbamnaur (or 
Khaunaur), which lies at the mouth of the Haldi defile, a few miles north 
of Gogunda. (A. N. III. 174; Tr. 245). See also Noer. (Akbar. Tr. I. 247). 
Gogunda is shown in Constable, 27 A c. A village named ‘Kamnor’ is 
, shown north of Gogunda on the map prefixed to Tod’s Rajasthan,. 


V. 407, 1. 4. 
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V. 399, 1- 2. The enemy lost Rdmeswar Otcdliari and his son. 

flj Eamsbah [Sah] in the Lith. (333, 1. 5), which is correct. Both 
Ram Sah and his son Shalivahan are mentioned in the Dynastic List of 
the Tomar Rajas of Gwalior, which is inscribed at Rhotas. (Dnffi. 0. I. 
306). Ram Sah and his three sons Shalivahan, Bhan Sinha and Pratap 
Sinha are all stated by Abn-l-Fazl to have been killed in this battle, at 
Haldlghat. (A. N. III. 175; Tr. 246). B. says that Ram Sab was the grand- 
son of the famous Eaja Man [sinha]. (II. 232; Tr. 238).^ 

V. 400, I. 17. Baud, heing left hehind, was made prisoner. 

“Daud, having been obliged to remain 
stock still in a quagmire (or morassl, was taken prisoner. Lowe says his 
horse stuck fast in a swamp ” (II .246; Text 238, 1.13) and so also 

does the A. N. (Text, III, 162; Tr. 256). 

V. 403, 1. 4. He went along with Kalydn Bdi, a merchant {baMdl}. 

Mr. Vincent Smith calls him a ‘grain-dealer’ and Mr. Beveridge, 
‘a shopkeeper ’(A. N.Tr. III. Tr. 276 note), but he was really neither, 
and “ Baqqal ” here really signifies that he was, by caste, a Baniya 
Guj. Wdnia, [of the Lad section]. Hemu also is called a haqqdl, q. v, 
my note on V. 241, 1. 10 ante. Kalyan Rai is mentioned also by Jahangir 
in his account of Cambay. (T. J. 206, 1. 6 f.f. ; Tr. I. 417). See my paper 
on ‘The Old Parsi Settlement of Cambay’ in the Journal of the K. R. 
Cama Oriental Institute, No. 8, pp. 6-14). 

V. 405, 1. 12. They attached Muzaffar Husain Mirzd in the pargana 
of Nandaridr, tcho then went to Kamlay. 

The reading in the lithograph is ‘ Nariad,’ (337, 1. 4), which is correct. 
B. has ‘Petlad’ (II. 249; Tr. 249), which also serves to show that 
‘Nariad’ is the place meant, as the two towns are in close proximity to 
and only twelve miles distant from each other, Abu-1-Pazl says that Baz 
Bahadur came out with a force somewhere near Baroda. (III. 207 ; fr. 
292). Nariad is 35 miles north-west of Baroda by the railway. 

Y, 407, 1. 4. The land of this place [M aTioharnagar] was an ancient 
possession of Bdi Lon Baranm 

Mr. Beveridge hazards the conjecture that ‘Lonkaran’ was not the real 
name of the Eaja, hut a jocose nickname signifying Salt-maker’, which 
was given to him, because he was the ruler of Sambhar, the site of the great 
SaltLakemRajputana.(A.N,III. 295 note). But this is an instance of 
fanciful meaning-making, which is contradicted and disproved by concrete 
facts. Limharan [or Nunharan] is a Rajput personal name which was 
borne by ’the Bhatti Raja of Jaisalmir who was contemporary with 
Humayun and who is said to have tried to obstruct Ms passage through 
the Rajputana desert. (A.N. 1 181=Tr. 376; Tod, A.A.R._,_Ed. Orooke, 
1994*5 • Duff. OX 291). It was also borne by a Rathod Raja of Bikaner 
who reigned from 1604 to 1526: A.C. (Tod, Ibid, 1132; Duif, C,I. 268, 273, 
277). Lunkaran Shaikhavat was the elder brother of Akbars favonrite, 
Rai Sal Darbari. (Tod. loc. eit. 1383), 
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V. 407, Z. 7. Tim toim teas called Manohartiagar after that cMld. 

The original village, Malathan, was a dependency of Amber. The 
town founded by Akbar still exists and lies about 28 miles N. N. E. of 
Jaipur. (I. G. XVII. 200). There was another ‘ Manoharnagar ’ m SarMr 
Nagor, i^ha Ajmer, (Mn. Tr. II. 277), while_this ‘ Manoharnagar’ was 
ineruded in the Sarhar of Ajmer itself. (Ain, Tr. II. 277 and 272). 
Abu-l-Eazl states that the place near Mulathan in Amber was called If dZ 
Manohbaragar, Old Manoharnagar, to distinguish it from its namesake 
near Nagor. (III. 221; Tr. 311). Thornton’s ‘Manoarpoor’, which was 132 
miles south-west of Dehli and in Lat. 27°-19^ N., Long. 76°-!'' B., is the 
‘Manoharnagar’ founded by Akbar. Jaipur is in Lat. 26°-66'' N., Long. 
7B°-55-' E. Thornton says that it had, in his time, a large bazar and was 
adequately supplied with water, though much decayed. 

Manohar’s pen-name is wrongly given by Dowsoh as ‘ Tansani ’ on 1. 9. 
It was really i/-* y, Tansani, from a war-horse, a high-blooded noble 

steed. (B. II. 252; Tr. 259 ; see also Text, III. 201, 1. 3), It has nothing 

whatever to do with Tansen, the celebrated musician and poet. The town 
founded by Akbar is shown as ‘ Manoharpur’ in Constable, PI. 27 B b, 

V. 407, 1. 12. A coinet appeared in the shy toward the east. 

Becte West, as in the lithograph. (339, 1. 4). B. (II, 240; Tr, 248) 
and Abu-1-Eazl both say that the comet appeared in the West. (A, N. III. 
224=Tr. 316). This is the comet about which Tycho Brahe discovered 
that it had no parallax and thence inferred that it must be situated at a 
greater distance than the moon. (Pergusson’s Astronomy, Ed. Brewster, 
11.355). It passed its perihelion on 26th October 1577 A. C, {Ibid). Abu-1- 
Pazi gives the date as 25th Aban Ildhi of the 22nd year of Akbar’s reign, 
which would correspond to 6th or 7th November 1577. 25th Aban is the 
242nd day of the Ildhi calendar which would correspond to the 310th 
or 311th of the Julian. 

V. 407, Z. 5 from foot. He next halted at the 8ardi of Bdwali [after 

leaving Dehli]. 

Becte, ‘ BI<ZZi ’. The ‘ dal ’ has been wrongly read as a ‘ wav ’. The 
name is correctly written on E. D. VIIL 320, and incorrectly on Ibid, 271. 
There was a great Serai here which is frequently mentioned in the old 
Itineraries, {CMhnr Qulshan in I. A. xeviii; Hearn, Seven Cities of Dehli, 
168). Badli Ki Serai is now a railway station, nine miles from Dehli 
Junction. Mr. Beveridge’s conjectural identification of it with ‘Biiwal’ in 
Rewari (A. N. Tr. III. 322 note) will not bear examination. There is a 
Branch Post Office in the village of Badli (Post Office Guide), 

V. 407, Z. 5 from foot. He [Akbar] was waited upon by Hdji Hablbulla, 

who had gone to Europe and had brought with 
him fine goods and fabrics. 
jl j <-5>; j\ ■0!| 

(339, 1. 13). The original statement is somewhat loosely worded, but 
theye is nothing like the categorical assertion that he had gone to Europe. 
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TBe fact is tHat Ee Haid Eeen seut only to Goa by Akbar, in tHe TwentietH 
year (982-3 H). Abu-1-Fazl states that he was ''ordered to take with him a 
large sam of money and the choice articles of India to and to brmg 
for His Majesty’s delectation, the wonderfal things of that country. (A. 
N. HI. 146, L 9 ; Tr. III. 207). His return inthelwenty-second year, (985), 
is* also recorded by the Imperial historiographer, who reiterates the fact 
that he had been sent to the port of Goa. (III. 228, 1. 13 ; Tr. 322). As 
Budauni has copied the Z A. and his translator, Lowe, also spejs of the 
organ having been brought along with other curiosities by Habibu-da 
‘from Europe’, (Tr. 11. 299), it is necessary to stress the fact that the 
Haj jihad gone only as far as Goa. is used here for the territory 

occupied by the Fimgis in India,i. e. the Portuguese possessions on the 
West Coast. Elsewhere, Abu-l-Fazl writes that one of the events or the 
24th year of Akbar ’s reign was the “ appointing of an army to capture the 
European ports” [^‘J (III. 280; Tr. 409). He means Daman and 
the ports near Surat which had been seized by the Portuguese. 

V. 408, 1. 13. The Mauludnama or horoscope of His Majesty.^ 

This is an important passage and it would Have been better if Dow- 
son had given a translation, instead of this summary dismissal in a single 
line, as it has some bearing on the question of the date of Akbar s birt 
and his laqab, which has been recently revived by Mr. Vincent Smith, ihe 
nurport of the passage is that Mir ‘Ali Akbar Mashhadi presented to the 
Emperor a document in which the exact time and place of his birth was 
recorded in the handwriting of Qazi Ghiyasu-d-din Jajarmi, a man o 
<^reat learning, who had been for many years in the service of Humayun. 
In this Mauludnama, it was also stated that Humayun had a dreain on 
the night of Akbar’s birth, in which he had been directed to name the cluld 
Jalalu-d-din. (Text, 339, 1. 8 f. f.). A very similar story is told by Gulbadan 
(H.N. 48, 1. 7 f. f.; Tr. 145) and by Abu-1-Fazl (A. N. I. Tr. 42). 

V. 409, 1. 9. In these days, there loas a reservoir twenty gaz long 

by twenty broad and three gaz deep. 

This must be the Aniip Taiav of B. (II. 201, 208, 215 ; Tr. 204, 21 , 
919) and the A. N. (III. 246; Tr. 354). Jahangir mentions a similar tank, 
called ATapar Taiav, (T. J. Text. 260, 1. 26; Tr. IL 68-9). but he gives the 
dimensions as 36 cubits in length, 36 in breadth and ii in depth. 



Oonstable, 29 B e. 

ir^,43.S» 1., 2 {jrom foot. M‘asum, Kabuli, who after the insurrection, 

phtained the name of ‘Asi. 


T ABAQAT-f-AKB ARI V, 415, 1 . 2 IrOtil f OOt. 


nominalied Joint Diwans. B. (II. 287 ; Tr. 276) and tKe A.N. (III. 265 ; Tj. 
386) are in agreement wit li the lithograpK, 

Patr Das’s name is written wrongly in the I'. A. as well as the A. N. 
It was really ‘ Tipar Das’, which is a short form of Tripuraridas, ‘ Servant 
of Tripurari ’ (or Tripurahara), an epithet given to Mahadeva, who is said 
to have destroyed the Asnra, Tripura. He is the ‘Tipperdas ’ of Ralph 
Pitch, “England’s Pioneer to India,” who passed through Patna in 1586 
and writes of him thus, “ He that is Chief here under the King (Akbar) is 
called Tippcrcfas and is of great account among the people.” (Ryley, Ralph 
Pitch, p. 110; Poster, E, T. I. 24). The name is written correctly as 
u'b.y with ^ for the initial letter no less than four times, in theBibl.Ind. 
Test of Budauni. (II. 281, 11. 3. 5, 8, and 282, 1. 8). It is true that Lowe 
calls him ‘ Patr Das ’ (Tr. II. 289, 290) and says ‘ Tapar ’ is wrong, but it 
is quite right. 

y, 413, footnote. See Inshd’i-Aburl-Fazl, Dafiar JV. 

Dowsonsays that the Letter to ‘Abdulla Khan is printed in the Fourth 
Volume of Abu-l-PazFs InsM or Letters, but only three volumes or daftars 
are known to have been published. It is true that Amir Haidar Husaini 
Wasiti Bilgrami, the author of the Saioanik-i-Akbari (g.w. E. D. VIII, 
193) speaks of four of the jwsha and notes also that the fourth 

is exceedingly rare, (Rieu, III. 930), but no copy of it is extant and Dowson 
is not likely to have seen any. Mr. Beveridge states that the letter under 
notice which was sent with Mirza Pulad and KhwajaKhatib is not found 
any where in the Lithographed Edition of the Tnsha. (A. N. Tr. III. 394 
Note). 

y. 414, 1. 16. [Mtisafar Khan] demanded the dagh {brand-tax) and 
brought old practices up again. 

U .::it jt j (344, 1. 2 f.f.). “ Enforced the 

regulations relating to the branding (of all horses brought to the muster) 
and demanded the reimbursement of all past arrears or outstandings, [the 
payment of old debts and settlement of old accounts, i. e. refunds 
of the excess revenues of their Jagirs]. (Of. B. II. Tr. 2S8; Text, 280). 
According to the A. N., he “ made up all accounts from the beginning and 
instituted heavy demands ” (III. 293; Tr. 431) for arrears and outstand- 
ings. The ‘ dagh ’ was not a ‘ tax ’ but the ‘ brand’ or ‘ system of branding.’ 

y. 414, 1. 20. The pargana of Jalesar was taken away from 

him. 

It is also called ‘Jaleshwar’ [God of the Waters] and ‘Jellasore’. 
Medinipur [Midnapore] was included in the Sarkar of Jalesar, (Ain, Tr. 
II. 126 n. and 142), The town is 49 miles south of Midnapore and contains 
an old mosque and also a ruined mud fort of great extent. Lat. 2l°-46'' N., 
Long. 87°-14'' E. (Th). It is now in the Balasore district, (f. G. XIV. 7). 


V. 418, 1, 9. 


tabaqIt-i-akbaei kt 

The point of the wora-play, the credit of which is ascribed to Akb'ar, 
(A. N. Tr. III. 471 Note) is not clearly brought out in the translation. It 
turns on the antithesis between M^asum and ‘Jsi The first 
means “ sinless, innocent, guileless, saintlike ” ; the second “ sinful, guilty, 
rebellious, seditious He is called ‘Asi M'asum’ at 416 infra and ‘l.si 
Kabuli ’ at 417, 1, 20. 

V. 416, L 1. B'Vasum KahuU (and) /Arah Bahadur and Sufaid 

BadalchsM resolved to rebel. 

•A.*" ‘ S‘aid ’ in the Text (345, 1. 8 f. f.) and B. (II. 282 ; Tr. 290). He is 
called Sa’zd at 426 infra, and also in the A.N. (IIL 285; Tr. 418; 305; Tr. 
451), Mr. Beveridge thinks that ‘ Safed ’ must be right, as “ in the couplet 
quoted by B., the name of Bahadur’s father is given as ‘Isfed,’ which is 
another form of Sufed.” (A.N. HI. 549 note). But Budauni himself always 
calls him iSa’y 196; Tr. 199; 282, Tr. 290), and also confesses his 
doubts about the genuineness of the distich. The statement about his father 
having been a ‘ Sultan’ is, moreover, such an impudent and mendacious 
vaunt that the ‘ Bait ’ (B. II. 297 ; Tr. 308), must be a fake. 

The nisha of ‘ Jan Muhammad’, (line 20), should be read as ‘Bihsudi’ 
not ‘Bih&udi ’. (A. N. III. 304, Tr. 449). Bihsud is a small town which is 
also called ‘ Basawal’ and ‘Deh-i-Ghulaman’. (Raverty, N. A.45). It lies 
north of Jalalabad on the opposite side of the river and is shown in the 
I. G. Atlas, PI. 47, F 3. He is wrongly called KTum Muhammad Bahsudi 
at E. D. VI. 40. The first name is Jdn.Lowe has Jan Muhammad Khan 
Bahhudi, (B. Tr. II. 290), but it must be an error. 

V. 417, 1 . 12 from foot. Baja Todar Mai had no confidence in the 

cohesion of the adventurers composing the 
enemy’s ranhs. 

The ‘adventurers’ were the mercenaries and freelances ira ftis ojon 
army, who were ready to turn coats at any moment. (!)';* V-r'. 

i ^ (346, 1. 5 f.f.). 

“ Raja Todar mal did not think it advisable to fight, and fortified himself 
in Mongyr as he knew that opportunism [factious fortune-hunting] was 
ingrained in the nature of the Bengal soldiers [on whom he had to de- 
pend].” Lowe puts it correctly thus in his translation of B. “The Raja 
could not quite trust his army, which was on the look out for the slightest 
change of fortune”. (Tr. II. 291 ; Text 283). Of. also A. N. (III. 308 ; Tr. 
453). 

V. 418, I 9. ’Arab Bahadur seized upon the city [Pafna] and 

appropriated the treasure. 

He did nothing of the sort. He m.erely marched towards Patna 
in the hope of capturing the city and the treasury by a coup, but 
was overreached and had to raise the siege and beat a hasty retreat. See 
B. (II. 283; Tr. 292) and also Abu-1-Fazl, who says that ‘Arab “took to 
brigandage and tried to plunder the treasure which Ohaudhri Kishna was 
conveying to the Imperial army, but was. foEe9 by the Ohaudhrij wli<| 
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arrived safely at tHe fort of Patna,” (A, N, III. 321 ; Tr, 470). 

V. 419, 1 . 9 from foot. The sharp practice of the Diwan [Shah Man- 
sur] having been repeatedly mentioned to His 
Majesty. 

Oji». jji* cJMka j j jI (Sjf (348, 1. 5). “ His eiaeting 
severity in connection with financial transactions had been repeatedly 
bronght to the notice of His Majesty.” Abu-l-Pazl says that Shah Mansnr 
was “ always laying hold of trifles in financial matters and displaying 
harshness ”,(A.N. Ill, 342; Tr. 501). B. states that Todar Mai complained 
of the exactions of Mansnr who had “written exceedingly harsh and threat- 
ening letters ” to M‘asnm Khan and others, demanding large snms as 
arrears dne from them. (II. Tr. 295), There was nothing “ sharp ” about 
his “ practices.” The real complaint against him was that he had cut down 
by half the extra allowances which had been granted to the officers serving 
in Bengal and Bihar and made exacting and vexations demands for the 
refund of all amounts in excess of the reduced scale of allowances, which 
they had drawn from the Jagirs. 

V. 420, I- 18. Niydbat Khan [rebelled in] his jdgir of Jausa and 
Prayag. 

Recte ‘ Jhusi’, which is also called ‘ Hadiabas.’ The lithograph has it 
right. (348, 1. 6 f . t). It has nothing to do with ‘ Jausa ’ or ‘ Ohaunsa ’ near 
Buxar, It lies just opposite to Prayag or Allahabad. (Constable, 28 0 c). 

For ‘ Kantal, one of the dependencies of Patna’ on 1. 6 f. f,, read 
“Kanftf, one of the dependencies of Bhata ”, i.e.BhatgKora, the old name of 
Baghelkhand or Eewa. See my note on V ol. V. 94, 1.11 ante. B. reads *Gasht’, 
289; Tr, 298), which is due to a dislocation of the nuqtas of 
Eantit. Mr. Beveridge says (A. N, III. 636 Note) that ‘Bhath’ is 
“another name for ‘ Panna’ in Bundelkhand ”, but this is an error. The 
two places are quite distinct. 

y. 422, 1. 7 from foot, Malik ‘Ali brought him a letter to the follom- 

ing effect. 

The context which follows clearly indicates that there is some error 
or inadvertent omission here. What Malik ‘Ali said, when handing over the 
papers, had no reference to their contents. It related only to the circum- 
stances under which the packet containing the letters had come into his 
possession. The paragraph beginning ’ When my scouts were coming to ’ 
upto ‘brought to me’ (p. 423, 1.3) expresses what Malik ‘Ali, who was 
the Kotwcil or Chief of Police, said by way of preamble or introduction. 
He had not read the missives. It is explicitly said that they were sealed and 
afterwards opened by the Secretary. (423, 1. 3 infra). 

V. 423, 1 . 16. So the Emperor gave the orders for his wr’s] esceca- 
tion and fie was hanged neat morning. 

B. says that Shah Mansur was hanged near the Mansil [Stage] of 
KatchaKot. (11. 293 ; Tr, 301). Abu-l-Pa?! calls it the Serai of Kot Kachh wa. 
(yt. ipi HI. 343;.Tr, 503). Thornton mentions a village called ‘Kot^Htab- 
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wall’, on tKe road from Karnal toUndhiana, about 45 miles north-west of 
the former. Lat. 80°-17' N., Long. 76°-5S' E. (See also Sarkar, I. A.p. e.). 

Monserrate, Abn-1-Eazl and Eirishta speak of Mansur’s guilt, as if it 
had been proved to their satisfaction, and ignore the allegations in regard 
to the spuriousness of the letters. Nizamu-d-din and Budauni appear to 
have been eonvineed that the last letters, which sealed his fate, were forg- 
ed, even if the earlier ones were genuine. Among modem authors, Von 
Noer, in spite of his almost Boswellian admiration and partiality for 
Akbar, admits that the Emperor “unwittingly committed a judicial 
murder (Akbar, II. 55)”, while Mr. Vincent Smithbelieves that Mansur had 
been really “guilty of sending letters of invitation to Muhammad Hakim 
in 1580 and that he actually was the head of the treasonable conspiracy, 
as stated by Monserrate.” (Akbar, 197). In the Note appended to his trans- 
lation of the A.N. published in 1913, Mr. Beveridge had taken up a non- 
committal attitude and merely stated that “ the story of Shah Mansur was 
a sad one and threw a lurid light on the morals of Akbar’s offieers.”(A. N. 
Tr. HI. 504-5). But he appears to have subsequently changed his mind and 
arrived at a positive opinion in favour of his acquittal. (J. A. S. B. New 
Series, XI. 1916, p. 203 ff,). Sir Wolseley Haig says that “ there can be no 
doubt of his guilt, for Akbar fully appreciated his past services and deeply 
regretted his execution ” (0. H. I. IV. 127), but this looks like a n&n sequitur. 
Nobody says that Akbar did not believe him to be guilty when he gate 
the order. The point is, was that belief justified by the real facts. 

V. 424, 1. 4 from foot. Mirsa Muhammad Hakim issued forth to the 

city of Khurd Kabul. 

Kburd Kabul lies about twenty-two miles east of Kabul, on the road 
to Attock. (Chihar Qulshan in I. A. ciii). The distance from Attock to 
Jalalabad, which is said to have been traversed by Nizamu-d-din Aljmad 
in one night and a day and reckoned as 75 Kos (1. 18), is really about 120 
mil^. (Ibid, cii-iii). This shows that the Kos is the KaeJicM Kos of about 
li miles. 

V. 425, I, 13. [Ahbar] remained there [at Kabul] for tmnty days. 

The lithograph reads ‘ seven ’. (351, 1. 16). B. has ‘ a week ’ (II. 
294 ; Tr. 303) and P. also makes it seven days. (1. 264). The A. N. states that 
Akbar entered Kabul on 29th Amardad and left it on 6th Shahrivar. As 
Amardad had 31 days, he must have stayed for seven or eight days only. 
(III. 367=Tr. 539). Monserrate also declares that he stayed for seven 
days. Dowson’s Ms. must have read instead of a common error. 
V. 429, 1. 5. It toas Tcnovcn that 'Asi Kabuli roas in the country of 'Aisi. 

oAU c-V 3 ^ ^ (354, 1. 4). This ‘Mis* is not 

the name of a place, but that of a person, and should be pronounced as 
‘Iad‘ ‘Isa Khan, the ruler of Bhati, was one of the Kdra Bhuiyas, tfie twelve 
grtot ^r^indaass pr territorial rulejs of BengaL 'i 
V. 430, I, 1, 'Itamad KMn was order^ fe> ^ cmntry of 

SiroM from Sarmdn Deori and fo ftps If fo tfagimlf Ms 
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V. 431, 1.15. 


brother. 

The Uthograph has ( 355 , 1 . li), ‘ Sar tan Deoda’ was the 

Eaja of Sirohi. The Deodas are a branch of the Chaohans, At A, N. III. Tr. 
278,545,614, he is called Sultan, but the real name was ‘Sartan,’ The 
phonetic resemblance between this and the Arabic ‘ Sultan’ is delusive. 
Jagmal was the brother of Rana Pratap of Chitor and not of Sartan Deoda 
(A. N. III. 413 ; Tr. 613 ; Tod, A.A.R. Ed. Orooke, I. 384-5). 

Qanbar Beg is called ‘ Ishang Aka,’ on 1. 6 , but ‘Aishik ’ or ‘ Ishik' 
Aqa’ would be more correct. He was “ Lord or Keeper of the G-ate,” i.e. 
Chamberlain. See my note on IV. 231, 1. 9 f.f. ante. On 1. 12, ‘ Aghzan 
Khan ’ is a mistake for ‘ Ghazni Khan’ [Jalori]. See Text, 355, 1. 14 • B fll 
345; Tr. 346). ’ ‘ ^ 

V. 430, 1 . S from foot. He [SMhabu-din] told me that. they would 

receive no encouragement or help from me. 

J;! Jlx. I ji J ^ (355^ J _ 4 £ 

mutmous_ troops] will not be conciliated or pacified by any words of mine 

inconceivable, unimaginable] forme 
[Shihabu-d-dln] to give him [‘Itimad Khan] aay assistaiiee/^ Lowe also has 
misunderstood the passage. (B. II. Tr.337).He puts the answer wron.<^ly 
into the mouth of Ttimad Khan and says that he “ would not accept the 
assistance of Shihabu-d-din, who had the means of quieting these people.” 
V. 430, footnote. Abut Fazl says he [Muzjaffar] was an obscure indi- 
vidual named Tannu. 

The original name of Saltan Muzaffar III is written in at least three 
other ways, vis. ‘ Nannu ’ or Nanhu. (A. N. II. 370 ; Tr. IL 507 • III 409 • Tr 
m%\ Mirat4-AJimadi, Pt. i, 101 , 11. 10 , 13). Abu Turab (Text, 62, U s’ 
13, 15), Jahangir calls him Nabu (T. J. 212-3 ; Tr I 429 431) and 
Blochmann, ‘Nattii’ or ‘Natthu’. (Ii«, Tr.I. 325). Wlnchever is right 
Tannu is wrong. According to Jahangir, Ttimad Khan afterwards’ 
confessed to Akbar that Muzaffar was the son of a carter, (dU«) 
cit.). Abu Turab states that his father was a [blacksmith?] and tells' 
a queer story about his birth in the palace of Sultan Mahmud III. which 
is neither worthy of credit nor of repetition. Budauni avers that the Kathi 
who gave him shelter were his mother’s relatives. (II. 327=Tr. 337). ‘ 

V. 431, 1 . IS. He left Ms own son with Amir M‘asum Bahhari and mu 
son and started, ^ 

Eecte,^ 'Mir Masum Bhakkari.’ He was not an ‘ A rair,’ bat a ‘ Mir’ an 
honorific title reserved for descendants of the Arabian prophet. Mir M’asiim 
Ae of the TanJch-i-Sind, was descended from the famous saint 

Hasan A bdal and the Sayyids of Sabzwar. (E. D. I. 239 and my note) 

tr-n? ^^<3 translated as “Some Kathiwar people” is 

Kathian. m the original. (356. 1. 1). It means ‘ KafMs’ which is the spe'cifie 
name of one only of the numerous tribes who occupy the province Thev 

SrSTrJSfsSS}!” PoP«on. Lowe commits the same 



iV. 432, 1 . 21. He sent fm'ward Ms men to (he town of Jhotana, twenty 
Kos from Pattan. 

Mr. Beverid ge, relying on BloeKmann (Im, Tr. 1. 518), says this should 
be ‘ e/iotana ' (A. N. Tr. Ill, 9 note), although the Bibl, Ind. Text of the 
A, N. also has ‘ Jotana ’ repeatedly. (III. 6, 7, 418), But the correct form 
is ‘ J7iotana,’ It is now a station on the Mehsana-Viramgam-Wadhwan 
Eailway line and lies about twelve miles from Mehsana Junction. The 
name is spelt Jhotana in the Post Office Guide also, 
y, 433, 1 . 8 from foot. Then, at the instigation of Taricdri, Zamln- 

ddr of Pipla,he[QutlM-d-din Khan\ was put 
to death. 

B. speaks of the chief as ‘ Nawari ’ and the place as ‘iJdypipla’ (II. 331, 
1. 3 ; Tr. 341), but the Lithographed Text of the T. A. reads (357, 1, 

14). The designation ‘ Tarwari ’ has not been elucidated either by Noer, . 
Beveridge or Vincent Smith. The clue to a solution is found in the dynastic 
history of the Rajas of Rajpipla or Nandod. They are Gohel or Qehlot 
Rajputs descended from Mokheraji Gohel of Piram island, who was a con- 
temporary of Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq. (Bombay Gazetteer, VIII. 
(Kathiawar), p. 388; Forbes, Eds Mdld,l. 307'9). When Udayasinha of 
Chitod fled before Akbar, he sought shelter in Rajpipla and Bhairavsinhji, 
the Raja, gave refuge to the head of his house in defiance of the Emperor. 
Bhairvasinha was succeeded by Prithviraj, a weak and inefficient ruler 
who left the administration solely in the hands of a Surat Brahman, named 
Ganpatram Travddi. Travadi [Trivedi] was the surname of this all- 
powerful minister and as the Raja himself was a puppet whose authority 
had been usurped by this Travadi, the Mughal chroniclers mistook the 
matter and have confused the Dlwan with the Eajd. (Narmadashankar, 
History of Surat in Narma Qadya (Gujarati); [Sir] Manubhai N. Mehta, 
Hind Rajasthan, 737). 

V. 434, 1. 20. [Muzaffar left] the charge of the fm't of Broach to Nash-, 
his brother’s son, and Char Teas Riimi. 

Nasir was his wife’s brother (Text, 368, 1. 4). B. (II. 332, 

334; Tr. 342, 344) spells the second name as ‘ Jarkas ’, which may be also 
read as Jargas, Jargis, or Jurgis, and may be forms of the Greek ‘ Geor- 
geos’. Abu-1-Pazl calls him Char kas Khan in the chronicle of the 18th 
year and states that he was in the service of Akbar. (A. N. HI, Tr. 34), He 
had afterwards deserted and joined Muzaffar. He also makes Nasir the 
brother of Muzaffar’s wife. But ‘ Oharkas Rumi’ may mean that he was 
originally a “ Circassian from Rum ”. 

The reference to Payanda Muhammad Khan on 1. 7, as one of the 
commanders under Mirza Khan in this expedition is interesting. He may 
be Payanda Muhammad Ghaznavi, who translated the first part of the 
Memoirs of Babur into Persian in or before 994. H. Payanda Muham- 
mad Ghaznavi was the brother’s son of fllajji Muhammad, the sou of 
Baba .Qashqa Mughal. (A. N, Tr. 1. 390 Note), 
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351, 


V. 440,1.2. 


5® ’ fabaqIt-^akbabi 

'V. 43S, 1. 10. {Musflffar’s for (X again rom i(^ Un tlicmsdnd rnm. 

The number is given as ‘ two thousand ’ in the lithograph (368, 1. 7 
f.f.) and B. (II. 334, Tr. 344). As the A. N. also has ‘ two thousand ’ (III. 
428, Tr. 940), ‘ two ’ must be the right reading, 

“ Wasad ” (1. 15), is written as J“:, ‘ Basad ’ in the A. N. and Mr, 

Beveridge thinks it must be ‘ Waso ’ (III, 640, note), another town in the 
same part of the country. But as ‘Wasad ’ is explicitly said to be on ite 
Mcihi and ‘ Waso ’ is not so situated, he cannot be right. Wasad is about 
IS miles north of Baroda and 10 south of Anand. The river Mahi is 
crossed near it by a great bridge built by the B. B. and 0. 1. Railway 
Company. Vaso is 15 miles from Petlad, and is a station on the Qaikwad’s 
Baroda State Railway. 

V. 438, 1 . 5. He {Mvi,zaffar\ gam a similar sum to Jam Marsal, Raja 
of JMlawar. 

“ Tarsal ” in the lithograph. (356, 1. 6). Both forms are wrong. The 
Jam^s name was ‘jSatarsal’ and he was the ruler, not of Jhalawar, 
but of BSlawar or Halar~the province or division of Ea&iawad 
ruled by the Halo, elan of Jadeja Rajputs, to which the Jams of Nawana- 
gar belong. B. (II. 370 ; 378, Tr. 384) gives ‘Satarsal,’ which does not mere- 
ly look correct, as Dowson says in his Note, but is undoubtedly so. Jam 
Satarsal is mentioned as ‘ Jam Sihta ’, at B. D. 1, 268, 1. 21, q. v. my Note. 
He reigned from 1569 to 1608 A. 0, (B. G. VIII, (Kathiawar), 567-9). 

V. 439, t 3. Muzaffar proceeded to a place called Othaniga, 

which is sitmted between the Babarmati river and the 
mountain defies. 

Othaniya or ‘ Asniya’ (B. 11. 359; Tr. 371) which is said to be four 
Eos from Paranti [j] and thirty Eos from Bijapur [Vaijapur] cannot be 
identified. Bijapur (1. ll) was a Mahal in Sarkdr Pattan. (Am, Tr. II. 
264), It is now a Railway station 39 miles distant from Kalol. It is shown 
on Bayley’s map about twenty miles north-west of Parantij. 

This Hadala (1. 7), is not Hadala in Eathiawad, but Hadala Bhal, 
which is a Railway station, thirteen miles distant from Dhandhuka and 
about sixty from Ahmadabad. 

V. 449, 1 . 2, Supported by the people of Edthlwar and the Zarnm- 
durs, he[Mm,affar] collected an army. 

Here again, the word in the text is (361, 1. 4), ie. Eatbis. When 
Nizamu-d-din says on 1. 7, that he himself marched to Surath, he uses 
that toponym in its original and narrow sense of the district round about 
Junagadh and Bantwa (B. 6. VIII. 4, 6), and not the later one of the 
whole of the Peninsula. Mazaffar’s principal adherent and devoted protector 
was Lumbha Eathi, the zamindar of Eherdi, a village eight miles east of 
Rajkot. (B. G. VIII. 513). Lumbha was his personal name. 

; This may indicate that Budauni’s statement about the Ea^is having , 
been his mother’s relatives is not without foundation. This 

mmi’sname appears in the perverted form of ‘Lonikathis’ ip the A-N, 
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(Text. 410,434; Tr. 608, 633), Mr. Beveridge’s suggestion that “the name 
refers to their living near the sea and making salt” (A. N. III. BOB Note) 
stanas in no need of comment and may be safely dismissed as untenable. 

V. 440, I, IS. Muzaffar Ci'ossed the Ran, icliicli is an inlet of 

the sea, and took the road to Jessalmir. 

The lithograph says that Mu^affar went to Kaehh -s-b 
(361, I. 12). But Budaimi states that he “ crossed the marsh of the 
Ban, (which is separated from the salt sea by a distance of from ten to 
thirty cosses and entering the sandy desert of Jmsalmlr there, loses itself), 
and came into the district of Kaehh.” (II. 344, 1. 10 ; Tr. 355). This shows 
that the blunder about “taking the road to Jessalmii’” is due to some 
woi’ds having been missed out by the copyist. The entrance into ‘ the sandy 
desert of Jaisalmir ’ is predicated of the Ban and not of Muzaffar. 

V. 443, 1. 16. A feud arose between Rdydt and Sciyat, nephetcs of the 
Chief of Khengar. 

Delete" of ”.K!ien gar is not the name of a place, but that of the Eaja. 
or Rao who was ruling in Kaehh at this time. He died in 993 A. H. 1585 
A. C. (A. N. III. 472; Tr. 711). ‘ Sayat’ is written ‘ Sahib’ in the 
lithograph (363, 1. 7) and also in the A. N. (III. 46l;'Tr. 700). ‘ Bayat ’is 
called J asd in the B. I. Text, bus ‘ Eayib’ in the T. A. and in some Mss, 
of the A, N. (Tr. J6«d,Note). 

On line 3 is again translated wrongly as “people of 

Kathiawar.” On page 445 infra, Dowson himself speaks of ‘ Kathis and 
Jharejas’. See also B. II. 359; Tr. 371 and Note, 

V. 444, 1. 19, His opponents found their opportunity and eneourag- 
ing their followers, they drew near him. 

They did not ‘ encourage ’ their own followers; they cor/’Mpfed his 
[Raisinha’s] adherents by bribery and made them traitors to their master, 
iyi. bVj jl (363, ]. 9 f. A). 

“ Meanwhile, those men [his enemies] won over his associates (or follow- 
ers) and brought them over to their own side”. Abu-l-Fazl’s account of 
Rai Sinha Jhala’s adventures differs in several details from Nizamu-d- 
din’s, but is in substantial agreement with it. (Ill, 464; Tr. 700). For the 
local version of Rai Sinha’s adventures, see B. G, VIII. 4*25-6. 

V. 444, 1. IS. [Musaffar] came to Amariin, where the tomb ofDawaru- 
l-Mulk is. 

‘ Ambran ’ lies about 8 miles norlh-east of Balambha and 16 north- 
east of Jodia in Nawanagar or Jamnagar State. Dawaru-l-Mulk was a 
noble of Sultan Mahmud Begada, who was assassinated by a Rajput in 1609 
A.O. and is now regarded as a martyr or saint. (B. G. Fill. (Kathiawar), 
356; Mirdt-iSikandari. Text, 135-8; Tr, Bayley, 231-233). 

On 1. 10 f.f., the Jam is siid to have “sent his son to make excuses 
for his cruel treatment of Rai Singh ”, but the real meaning seems to be 
that he pleaded in justification of his destruction of Rai Sinha, the latter’s 
violent [outrageous or iniquitous] behavio.ar'J* b j* 

TO . ' A ' 
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V. ulzaffar had gone_ to the^ village of ATchar, lohch was 

foUT KoS XffOTfl 

This village still exists and is called ‘ kghlv: A local authority in- 
forms me that it lies about five miles from Viramgam town. 

‘ Jhajusa’ ( 1 . 23 ) which is said to have been snmated near the water o 

the Kan of Kachh, is spelt as V ‘ Janj vania ’ or ‘ Ja.i yama 
1. 14) . It must be ‘ Vavaniya a seaport now belonging to f 

on the Gulf of Kachh, which is about t'velve miles south-west of ^ 
twenty-four miles north-west o! Morbi. (B. G. J: 

It should be noted that the ‘ Malia ’ mentioned here J® 

page following, is not Malia Hattina, but ‘Maim Mryana- It yitoted 
on the west bank of the Machhu river, about 24 miles_soutb ot the Ran. 

{7&.539). Malia Hattina is about 32 „ 

V. 445, h 10 from foot The Zamindars of Kach collected a force 

und^T command of Jasa and Lajatn, 
nephews of Khangar. 

O.!* is a misreading of ‘ Paehanan,’ [Pairchanana] which is|e 
name given by Abu-l-Fazh (A. N. III. 524; Tr.799 and 530; -Tr- 808). 

Another man of the same name is mentioned as an auxiliary m A. s 
account of the expedition against the Yusufzais. (A. N. III. 4/b ; ir. ao 
and 611; Tr. 934). In Hindu mythology, ‘ Panelianana is one of the pi- 
thets of Mahadeva. The god’s image has five faces and in each face, there 
are three eyes. (Ward, View of the Religion of the Hindus. 3rd Hdition, 
1817, I, 232; Wilkins, Hindu Mythology, 236-7). Paehan or Paehanan is 

a not uncommon name even now in Kathiawad . ^ ^ 

V. 446, I. 2. T-Fe hm’nt and destroyed Kari and Katana, two well- known 
places in Kachh * 

“Kari” [<i/] is really ‘Gedi,’ a village in the north of Vagad. 

It is one of the oldest towns in Kachh and is mentioned in an inscription 
of V. S. 1328,1271 A. 0., as ‘ Ghrita-p/iarfi/fl,’ and described as the princi- 
pal place of a large district under Maldeva, viceroy of Arjundeva, the 
Chalukya king of Gujarat. There is a reference to it in epigrapMc 

record also, dated V. S. 1533 A. 0. 1476. (B. G. Outch, ^ ol. V. p. 23). 

‘Kataria’ is on the south-east coast of Vagad, about eleven miles 
north-west of Malia. It contains a ruined Jaina temple about five hun- 
dred years old and other monuments of the ITtli century. (.Jhzd, ^2o). 

V. 446» I- 11 from foot. SUi Bihan .-...with Nokin Qohil..^ .sepa- 

rated from the insurgents. 

The lithograph writes the second name correctly as Ot y Noghan. (365, 
1. 4). The reading in the A. N, is even more 

man is called!* Lokhan Karhal ’ or Khokhan Jam . (III. odl ; Ti. 809 , 620 , 

Tr 948) ‘No-han’is an oldRajput name which occurs frequently in the 

indigenous chronicles of Kathiawad audit was borne by more than one 
the. Ohudasama rulers of Junagadh. (B. G. VIII, 493; Ranchho^Ji 
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Amarji, Tr. Burgess, 127-129; JfaZfl, I. 432-3). 

‘Bir Khan Singh’ (1.9 f. f.) is an. impossible eolloeation. The Lith. has 
‘Pir Khan Sakna ’ [Sakta?] j;:* . 

V. 447, 1. 15. At this time, Zain Khan Kolca, Baja Ra mchandar, Baja 

of Biftiah came to wait upon the Emperor at 

Fathpur. 

Insert “through ” between ‘time ’ and ‘ Zain’. Zain Ilhan was the 
courtier who introduced Kaja Bainehand to the Emperor. ‘Bittiah’ is V. 
in the lithograph (365, 1. 11 and is another instance of a constantly 
recurring error. B, writes the place-name correctly as Bhata (II. 335, 
I. 3; Tr. 345). He adds that Birbar had at one time been in Rija Ram- 
chand’s service. Zain Khan and Birbar were sent to summon the Raja to 
Court, so that he might be compelled to make Kurnish, which he had never 
done hitherto. He kept the envoys with him and then came in their com- 
pany to Fathpur. (See also 533 infra). 

V. 449, 1. 2. The Mirza {Muhammad Hakim] teas the Emperor’s oton 
brother. 

TheLith.has a negative, which has been overlooked in the translation 
and the author’s meaning turned upside down. Nizamu-d-din esplioitly 
states that Muhammad Hakim was not the Emperor’s own brother J ■sly. 

Cyia- (367, 1. 11). The name of Akhar’s mother was Hamida Band, 
Muhammad Hakim’s Mah Chuehak. 

V. 451, 1. 13. When they reached the Pass of Karagar, a person said 
to Baja Birhal. 

This Pass is on the north side of the Swat river between Swat and 
Buner (A. N. III. 478; Tx'. 720) and lies east-south-east of Chakdarra, 
which is in Lat. 35° N., Long. 72° B. It is marked on the map prefixed to 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s ‘ With the Malakand Field Force.’ 

Birhal ’s name is always written more correctly as y.J". Birbar, by 
the Mughal Chroniclers. B. says that he was a begging Bhat named Brahma 
Das, (II. 161, 1. 10), but other authorities state that his name was Mahesh 
Das, (Grierson, loc. cif. 34). Mr. Vincent Smith’s explanation of the former 
form is that ‘ Birhal ’ wrote poems under the name ‘ Brahm Kabi ’, when he 
was in the Jaipur service. (Akbar, 237 Note). But ‘ Brahm Kabi’ itself is 
only a pseudonym or pen-name and may have been assumed because Birbar 
was a Shat of the Brahm sub-section, one of the nine groups into which 
the Blmts are divided. The title ‘ Birbar ’, Sans. Vira Vara, ‘ best warrior’, 
is not common and its origin or the reason for its bestowal upon a ‘ begging ’ 

] Bhat has not been elucidated. It may be therefore permissible to offer 
the suggestion that Akbar borrowed it from the Vetala Panchauinshati 
or Baital Pachlsi, ‘ The Twenty-five Tales of the Vampire,’ Jn the third 
story of this collection, a man named Vira Vara offers his services to the 
king and fully earns the extraordinarily high pay allowed to him, by giving 
undeniable proofs of his loyalty and devotion to his master. (Kincaid, Tales 
of Vi krama, p. 28 ; Barton, Vikram and the Vampire, 106) . 



;j;Aba.qat-i-aebaeI "'?• 459, footnote. 


Baja ‘ DMrm Singh ’(1.7 fi.) is called ‘ Raja Dharmaiigad ’ in the 
Lith. (369, 1. 7), but ‘ Dharmakand ’ [rede, Dbarmakant?] in the A. N, 
(III. 4S5=Tr. 732). 

V. 4S1, ?. 2 from foot He dismissed these mmmanders. 

They were not dismissed from service. The Bmperor declined to see 
them, i. e. deprived them of the much- coveted distinction of attending the 
Court raid making their ‘Kurnish,’ ia lylAd. (369, 

1. 9). they only lost the privilege of making their daily bows to the 
jBmperor. B. says that they were *’exeinded from the Kurnish [u"' 

•A'lU “but afterwards, they attained their former rank, nay rather 

they rose higher than before.” (II. 351, 1. 2 ; Tr. SG2). 

V. 452, 1. 8 from foot. When Mir sd Shdhrukh reached the 

Pass of BhiiUyas, on the confines of Kashmir. 
B. calls it ‘ Phulbas ’ (II. 352; Tr. 363), and .Jahangir ‘ Bhuibis’. (T. J. 
Text, 292, 293, 298). The name is written as ‘ Peliassa’ also in some old maps, 
hut ‘Buliyasa’ seems to be the correct form. It lias on the right bank of 
the Jhelam about fifty miles west of Bara mu la. (Stein, Aucient Geography 
of Kashmir in J. A. S. B. 1899, pp. 85, 129). Its old Hindu name, 
‘ Bolyasaka’, occurs in the 

V. 455, 1. 3. 3Hr Sadr-i-Jahdn iccis sent as o, complimentary visitor to 
Jskandar Khan, the father of ^Abdulla Khan. 

IjU 411.1.6 3 (371,1, 8). “He 
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O. 


[Sadr-i-Jahan] was sent to convey the Emperor’s condolences on the death 
of Iskandar Khan to his son ‘Abdulla Khan.” The embassy was not sent 
to Iskandar himself. He had passed to ‘ the bourne from which no travel- 
ler returns ’ three years before, in 991 A. H. The Mir was carrying to Ms 
son ‘Abdulla Khan, a letter giving somewhat belated expression to the 
Emperor’s sorrow on the occasion. (See A. N. III. 497 ; Tr. 753; B. II. 
351; Tr. 365). The letter fills eight pages in Mr. Beveridge’s translation, 
(754-61). It is printed also in the Inshci-i Ahu-l-Fazl. 
y. 457, I. 6 from foot. Ahu-l-Fath died at Dhamtaur. 

This is a small town about sixteen miles east of the Indus on the route 
into Kashmir by the Dub Pass. Lat. 34°*7'' N., Long. 73'’-7' E. (Th.). It lies 
about five miles east of modern Abbottcibad, on the right bank of the Dor 
river and is close to Naushahra. 

V. 459, footnote. Briggs justly observes that as no results followed 
this " victory, it was most likely a defeat. 

Nothing could he more unjust or contrary to fact than Briggs’ remarks 
in his 'i'r. of F. 11. 264 note. So far from having been a “ complete defeat ” 
of the Mughals, it was such a smashing blow to the Jam, that it is the theme 
of tragic tales and ballads which are even now recited in Kathiawad. 
Witness what* Colonel Watson states in the Provincial Gazetteer The 
Jam’s army wasmost disastrously routed and his eldest sou AJoJiand his 
. minister Jasa Ladak were both slain. The place where the battle took place 
iii'Called Bhuchar Mori and is atout one mile to the north-west of DhroJ. 


V, 463, 1. 19. tabaqIt-i-akbabi 657 

So great was tKe loss sustained by Nawanagar on the- fatal field, that since 
that day, the word ‘ Bhuchar Mori’ Has, in Halar, been almost synony- 
mous with a massacre”. (B. G. VIII, 557-8. See also Mirnt-i-Sikandari, 
Text, 350-352 ; Tr. Fazlulla, 323-4). B. states that ‘Azam Khan “ fought such 
a battle that anything approaching it has never been described” and 
Shaikh Faizi found the chronogram for the year, in which it was fought, 
in the words ‘ Glorious Victories ’. (II. 37o, 1. 6 f. f. ; Tr. 

385). Nizamu-d-din says that 4000 Eajputs were slain in this battle. The 
Jam’s defeat was followed by the invasion and occupation of his capital, 
Nawanagar, and he was forced to become a vassal of the Empire. (A. N. 
III. 593-595; Tr. 902-906). The date given by A. F. is 4th Amardad and 
by Nizamu-d-din 6th Shawwal, 999 A.^H.=18th July 1591. 

V. 461, 1. 8. Daulat Khan had'ieen v:ounded in a haitU with the 

Jam and was dead. 

This is worded so obscurely or equivocally as to convey a wrong 
impression to the reader. Daulat Khan had not been wounded in any 
encounter between the Jam’s army and his own followers. What Nizamu- 
d-din really states is that he had been a partisan and auxiliary of the 
Jam, and had been mortally wounded in the battle between the Mughals 
and the Jam, which is described on page 459 ante, i.e. the fatal field of 
‘ Bhuchar Mori ’ in which the Jadejas had been slain by the thousand. 

V, 461, footnote. Firishta transcribes this account, but here he uses 
the mot'e specific word Bini, a naze or promontorp. 
Briggs renders the passage by a paraphrase, ‘‘on 
a spot of ground surrounded by a sicamp, which 
was flooded at high water ”. 

Briggs is quite right here and no fault can be found with his version. 
In the Cawnpore lithograph of Firishta, this sentence which has been 
copied verbatim by him from the T. A. runs thus: 

<1^ 3 S\ J (1. 268, 1. 2), “ on a spot which was surrounded by water 
and a swamp on all sides.” In the account of the battle which is found 
in the Tdrikhfl-Sind of Mir Masum also, it is explicitly stated that the 
site of the battle was a a swamp or morass, and there is no reference 
to any ‘ naze or promontory ’. See my note on E. D. I. 249. The fact would 
appear to be that Dowson’s Ms. wrongly read F.’s as 
y. 463, 1. 19. Khwaja Muhammad Hakim Bakhshi. 

JRecte, Mul^ammad hlugim as in the Lithograph (376, 1. 21, and 460 
ante). See also M'asum in E. D. 1. 249, and A. N. (III. 608 ; Tr. 930), where 
the name is ‘ Muqim .. .'v . ■ _ '- a •* ■ 

‘ Dal Bait ’ (1. 20) is an error for ‘ Dalpat ’. He was the son of Eai 
Sin ha, the Eaja of Bikaner, and is frequently mentioned in the T. J. 
(Text, 106, 1. 19=E. D. VI. 332, 1.8, q. «, my Note). On 467. line 4 f , f. 
infra, the name is written even more incorrectly* as ‘ Eai Bil.’ The litho- 
graph has there. (879, 1. 4 f.t). It tea miswriting of another form, 

‘Dalip which occurs in some pla<^* but is incorrect. 
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V. 464, L 19. Yadgiircameupas far asHamh'pur. 

Tbe lithograph reads ‘Hirpiir’. (377, 1. 11). B. calls it ‘ Hirapur ’ (II 
383; Tr. 396) aadso also the A. N. (III. 622; Tr. 953). Hirapur lies about 
thirty miles south of Srinagar and twenty-seven north of Eajauri. (Sarkar, 
I. A. p. cv). It must be Thornton’s ‘Haripoor’. Lat. 33°-10'’ N., Long. 74°-Bl^ B. 

The name of the Pass which Yadgar had blockaded is, as Dowson 
notes, variously written. A place called ‘Katarmal’ is marked on Sir Anrel 
Stein’s map, about 4 miles north-west of Rajauri. (See A.N. Tr. TIL 764-5 
note). Paizi Sirhindi calls it ‘ Katar&al’ (A.N. Tr. III. 962 note), and B. has 
‘ KatrE ’. (11. 353, 1. 8 f. f.; Tr. 364). Katar-jMal may be the correct form. 
Mr. Beveridge suggests that it may be the Darhal Valley, but points out 
that it is 12 miles north-efls# of Rajauri, instead of north-west of it, 

V. 464,7. 9 from foot. It was a curious coincidence, that the day on 

which the Emperor crossed the river of Lahore 
to proceed to Kashmir, was the day on which 
Yadgar hrohe out in rebellion. 

The point of the anecdote is missed in the translation. What is really 
said is that on the very day on which the news of Yadgar’s revolt first 
reached the Court, the Emperor had happened to say that it would not last 
for more than forty days. Nizamu-d-din now notes with courtier-like 
wonder and admiration the “ curious coincidence ” that the day on which 
Yadgar was killed was exactly the fortieth, as Akbar had predicted. (Test, 
377, 1. 8 f.f. ; B. II. 383 ; Tr. 398). The A. N. also records the fulfilment of 
the prophecy, with some variations and Abu-1-Pazl remarks that “the 
secret vision of the world’s lord was impressed anew on high and low ”. 
(A. N. in. 624; Tr.954). 

V. 469, 1. 12. He [Fadm-lla Shirdsi] was also an adept in the secret 
arts of magic and enchantments. For instance, he made 
a windmill which produced flour by a self-generated 
movement, 

j cS ^ ^ ^ J 

j “ He vvas also proficient in strange sciences and wonderful devices, 
so that he constructed a grinding-mill which worked by itself and turned 
out flour.” Patbulla’s learning had nothing to do either with magic or 
with enchantments. He was really a person versed in ‘ Natural Philosophy’ 
and Mechanics. Nizamu-d-din states that he made a mirror in which 
strange images were seen at short range as well as from a distance and a 
gun which released twelve bullets by the turn of a wheel. Abu-l-Pazl 
gives, more suo, to Akbar, the credit of inventing a similar gun, or 
mitrailleuse, in which “ seventeen barrels were so joined together as to be 
fired simultaneously with one match.” (Am, Book I, eh. 35.), This was 
probably the same as or an improvement upon the invention of Pathulla. 
Budauni states that Pathulla exhibited several strange contrivances for 
“ dragging heavy weights ” (Jl*! jc) at a Fancy Bazar held in 991 H, (IL 
821,1. 8 ii.| Tr.33l). 
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V. 470, 1 . 6. Mir JdMr Zand, with, Ms two sons, — . came to Multan 
fromMawi. 

Read ‘ Oh&ir Rind ’ as at E. D. IV. 398. The lithograph has 
(645, 1. 5 ‘ Rind’ is the name of one of the leading Bulueh tribes, the 

others being Magassi, Marri, Bugti, Buledi etc. (I, 6. VI. 290; Dames, 
Baloch Race, 36). “ Mawi” (1. 7) must be an error for “ Siwi” (Sibi), which 
is the reading of the Lithograph. ‘ Duclari ’ (1. 10) is correctly written 
‘ Diidai ’ in the lithograph. (645, 1. 4 f.f.). See also my note on I. 314. 

V. 474, 1. 30. [I wrote] the following verse from an Ode (Bardah). 

The quotation is really from what is known in Arabic literature as 
the “ Qasida-i-Barda.” It was written by Sharfu-d-clin Busiri, who died in 
694 A. li. (1294-5). It is a most ornate panegyric on the Arabian Prophet, 
who is said to have rewarded the author with a miraculous cure of his 
paralysis. The Emperor Babur tells us that he made a metrical version of 
the Wdlidiya Bisdla composed by his own Pir, the Khwaja Ahrar, in the 
hope that his fever would be charmed away by the prayers of the Khwaja, 
just as Busiri ’s paralysis had disappeared instantaneously by the blessing 
of the Prophet. (B. N. 619-20). 

V. 477, 1. 7 from foot, 'Abdti-l-Qddir was born at Badaun in 947 or 

949 ff. 

The ambiguity is partly, if not entirely, due to the usual confusion 
between and /*“■ in Mss. but there seems to be really little room for 
doubt in regard to the year. Budauni himself gives the precise date of his 
birth as 17 th Rab'i I. 947 H. in his History, (I. 363, last line ; Tr. 473), and 
as the date and the year are both stated, not in figures but in words, it may 
be safely accepted. Elsewhere, he states that he was ten years old in 957 

H. (1. 409; Tr.625) and in his fortieth year, when a son was born to him 
on 19th Safar, 987 H. (II. 267, 1. 5 f.f.; Tr. 276). His birth-place was not 
Budaun, but Toda Bhim, (II. 236, 1. 9 ; Tr. 243) near Basawar (or Bhusa- 
war), where his family had been long settled and his childhood was passed 
at Basawar. (II. Tr. 26, 51, 63). His grandfather also died at Basawar. 
(11.64; Tr. 63; Bloehmann in J. A. S. B. XXXVIII, (1869), pp. 117-119). 
See also 496 irefra. Basawar is now in the Bharatpur State and lies on the 
road from l.gra to Ajmer near Toda. The name is spelt ‘ Bhusawar ’ in the 

I. G. Atlas, PI. 34 E 2 and also in the Post Office Guide. 

V. 478, 1. 8. The T ahakdt-i-ShdhjaMni gives A.E. 1024 {1610 A.D.) 
as the year of his [Budauni’ s] death. 

But Ghulam ‘Ali Bilgrami gives the year as 1004 H. in his famous 
TaeMra, the Khazdna-i- Amira, on the authority of the Sumrdfu-l-Quds, 
a work written by a pupil of Budauni. As Bloehmann has accepted this 
date, it may be permissible to draw attention to a passage in the History 
itself, in which “the time of writing” is explicitly said to have been 
seventeen years after 989 H. i.e. 1006 H. ( Text. II. 297, 1. 20; Lowe, 306). 
This must imply that Budauni was alive two years at hast after 1004 H. 
V.. 496, l.\7. I heard at Bansawaa, jn of the death of my grand- 
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father in Basawar. 

So also in Lowe’s Tr. 63, bat tbe right reading of the first place-name 
is ‘ Sa^eswan which lies 23 miles west of Budaun in Lat. 28°-4^ N., Long. 
7S°-60' E. Constable, PL 27 D a. 

V. 497, 1. 5. Leaving Ms wife in distress at Khairabad, M [Husain 
Khan\ set off from Lucknow. 

This should be Khairabad in Sitapur, district Oude, 62 miles north- 
west of Lucknow. Lat, 27°-32'' N., Long. 80°-4:9'' E, (Th.). Constable, 28 B b. 

“Wajrail in the country of Raja Eanka ” (H8) is really “Jiirail, 
also called Depail, the cold-weather residence of the Raja, of Doti on the 
Seti river, at the foot of the Kaiuaon hills. His principal fort was at Ajmer- 
garh, [q.v. line 5 f.f.], near Dandoldhura, where the Chauntara, governor 
now rsside^i. The statement that Husain Khan was within two days’ jour- 
ney from Tibet must refer to Barindeo, whie'i was then, as now, the prin- 
cipal emporium of Tibetan produce. The title ‘ Ranka Raja’ was borne 
by the chief of Doti in the Terai”. (Atkinson, N.W. Provinces Gazetteer, 
II. 554-5). Doti is shown in Constable, 26 D e. 

V. 534, 1. 9. He [flusnn Khan] arrived at the village of Oudh, in Jale- 
sar, when he learnt that the Raja of Awesar still continued 

his depredations -• in the neighbourhood of Agra. 

This ‘ Ondh ’ must be a mistake for “33 ^ Lwwsh [Awa or Awah] in 
Jalesar, .Agra. It lies a few miles north-west of ‘ Awesar’, which is really 
Uresar, a large village “ in Pargana JIustifabad of Mainpuri district, 
28 miles north-west of Mainpuri town and ab3at io north-east of Agra. 
There is here a distinguished family of Chauhan Thakurs of the Partab- 
ner stock.” (N. W. Provinces Gazetteer, Vol. IV (1873), p. 772). Awah and 
Uresar are both shown in Constable, 27 D b. 

V. 537, 7. 4. The Mirsa had crossed the Ganges at the ford of Ghaubala. 

This is Chaupla, the old name of modern Muradabad. See my note on 
Vol. III. 538, 1. 11. Shergarh (1. 11 f.f.) is now in Montgomery district. 
Constable, 24 B b. Jahni is probably Chunian, about twenty miles north 
of it. ‘ Sankra ’ (1. 3 f.f.) is an error for ‘ Satgarha.’ Constable, Ibid. 

V. 528, 1. 19. Moreover, Scimanis and Brahmans managed to get frO' 
quent private interviews with His Majesty. 

Dowson takes ‘ Samani’ to mean “ Hindu ascetics,” but the men refer- 
red to as such by Budauni, were really Jaina priests who were neither 
Bramans nor Buddhists. See my note on I. 68, 1. 1 and Smith, Akbar, 
166-8. 

V. 531, 1. 5. On the festival of the 8fh day after the Sun’s entering Virgo 
in this year [XXVIth or 986 H], he [Akbar] came forth 

u^ith jewelled strings tied on Ms wrists etc. 

Mr. Beveridge hazards the conjecture that Akbar showed himself thus 
in public with marks on the forehead like a Hindu and with strings of 
jewels tied to his wrists on the' ah day of Virgo, because it corresponded 
to 8th iban JlaJii, the anniversary of his birth. (A. N. Tr. I. 72 note). 


V. 633, 1. 12. 
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But this surmise is invalidated by the fact that Jahangir followed the 
same custom of tying jewelled strings on his wrists, eight years after 
he came to the throne, though Akbar himself is said by him to have 
latterly discontinued it, because he found that it was overdone by the 
Hindu nobles of the Court. (T. J. 120, 1. 20; Tr. I. 246). Again, 8th Iban 
/Zufti— Akbar’s birth-day — would correspond to the 8th day after the 
entrance of the Sun into Scorpio — and not Virgo— as Aban was the 8th 
month of the Ilahi year. The fact is that the festival to which Budauni 
refers is that of the BaJeM-bandhan. It is also known as the Ndreli Purn- 
imd or Balev and is celebrated on the 15th day of the lunar month 
Shravana. It is consequently a movable feast, a feast of which neither the 
Julian nor the Ildhi correspondence could be exactly the same from 
year to year. It follows, therefore, that even if the solar anniversary of 
Akbar’s birth did happen to fall in 986 H. or 1578 A.O. on 15th Shravana, 
it could not possibly have synchronised with that day of the Vikrama 
Samvat in any subsequent year. 

Akbar was born on 5th Rajab 949 H., 15th October (0. S.), 1542 A- 
0. (A. N. I. 54-5 and Note) and the solar anniversary of his birth could 
not possibly have coincided many year with thelBth of Shravana, because 
the latter must always fall either in J uly or August. luIblS KH), 
15th Shravana was 18th July. 18th July is the 199th day of the Julian 
year and would correspond to 6th Amardad Ildhi. It may be that Budauni 
has inadvertently written Virgo for Leo— the shM sign instead of the 
fifth, Jahangir states that in 1022 H., the Bdhhi festival was celebrated 
on the 9th of Amardad Hoc. cit.) and that the day happened to be also the 
lunar anniversary ) of Akbar’s death, i. e. 12-13th Jumadi II. (1022 
H.) or 21st July 1612. 

V. 533, 1. 12. Experimental seclusion of infants. 

This incident is related on the authority of what Akbar himself said 
about it to Jerome Xavier by Du Jarric. (Payne, Akbar and the Jesuits, 
84; Maclagan in J.A.S.B. LXV (1896), p. 77). It is also found in Manucci. 
(Storia, I. 142). Ps am metichus is said by Herodotus (II. 154), to have 
made experiments with Egyptian children and Greek nurses, but Akbar is 
not likely to have heard of Psammetiehas. The idea was, I venture ‘to say, 
suggested to him by the curious passage m ih.& Qdbusndma, which is cited 
below : — 

0 sU ^ ^ ^^1 (lyl j. ^ 31 ^ 

It j i j * J jji j jtO .P i 

^ t-lA c— ^ i 

(Bombay Lith. (1907), p. 39,1. 1). 

“ Human beings learn to speak only by hearing Speech and the proof 
of it is this. If a child is born and if it is taken to a place underground 
and fed with milk and bred up there, and if flie mother and nurse do not 
speak to it and do not allow it to benr #b speech of any other person, it 
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will be undoubtedly dumb when it grows up. Do not you see that all dumb 
persons are also deal I” 

Abu-l-Dazl tells us that the Qabusmma was one of the books which 
Akbar was not “ tired of hearing read out to him over and over again.” 
(2m, Tr. 1. 103). He also states that there was a great discussion at the 
Court when the man who heard without having any ears appeared in the 
Darlar. Akhar maintained that speech was not spontaneous with children, 
but came to every one from hearing and that if speech did not reach them, 
they would not be able to speak. (A. N. III. 393; Tr. 581). The experiment 
was made on the line ssuggested in the Qabiisnamci to prove that pent. The 
only difference is that the author of that work speaks of only one child and 
Akbar had the trial made upon tixenty. 

y. 534, 1. 10. His Majesty was now (990 H,) firmly convinced that a 
period of 1000 years from the mission of the Prophet 
was the extent of the duration of the religion of Islam, 
and that period was now accomplished. 

This is an important passage from the numismatist’s standpoint 
and it has been cited in almost all our Catalogues of Mughal Coins, on 
account of the bearing it has on the monetary issues which exhibit the date 
‘-'ll * One Thousand ’ in words. But its real meaning has not been exactly 
realised on account of the unfortunate use of the ambiguous word ‘ dispen- 
sation’, or mission ’ by Blochmann (2m, I. Tr. 191), Dowson, Lowe (B., Tr. 
II. 310) and others in their translations from Budauni. The phrase used 
in the original is j-Ai (Text, 301, 1. 9), the first ‘ Bousing, Awakening, 
Sending or Dispatching’, i.c. Announcement by Muhammad of his having 
received God’s commands to undertake the duties of a Prophet. This event 
is said by the majority of his biographers, to have taken place in or about 
612 A.O., i. e. ten years before the year of his Hijratox Plight from Mecca. 
(Muir, Life of Mahomed, p, .55; Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, 37 1-2). In other 
words, the first year of the Hijra corresponded to the eleventh year of the 
Hasat and the 990th year of the Hijra, in which the order for stamping 
the ‘Era of the Thousand ’or ‘Era of the Millennium ’ on coins was issued, 
was the One Thousandth, year of the B‘asat. To put it differently, Akbar 
was of opinion that the period of One Thousand Tears which was to be “ the 
utmost extent or duration of the religion of Islam ” should be reckoned, 
not from the year in which Muhammad fled to Mecca, but from that in 
which his creed was first preached or proclaimed and his prophetic office 
announced. If the- Islamic Millennium commenced in the year of the 
B'asat, it would expire in 990 Hijra. It was to commemorate and proclaim 
this epoch-making event to the world that the ‘—‘^1 series was ordered to 
be issued. 

V. 559, Z. 11 from foot The Sultan {Ibralnin\ turned his face toicards 

Hindustan and conquered a city inhabited by 







a tribe of Khurasdni descent, whom Afrasiydb 
had expelled from their native country. 
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T!ie accounts of Sultan Ibrahim Ghaznavi’s invasions of India are so 
vague and obscure and the names of the places raided by his armies are 
spelt so variously, that it seems to me unprofitable to build upon them 
theories about the existence of extensive Zoroastrian colonies in Upper 
India in those and later times. 

The contemporary poet Mas‘ud-i S‘ad-i Salman mentions these incur- 
sions and states that the Sultan’s son Saifu-d-daula invaded a place called 
Dhangan near Jalandhar, and took the forts of Tabarhinda [Bhatinda], 
Buriya and Agra, but there is no reference whatever in his writings to 
this deportation of the 100000 descendants of the people of Khurasan 
who had been exiled to India by Afrasiyab. Indeed, the tale cannot be 
traced to any authority earlier than the Rauzatu,-s-8afa, which was com- 
piled towards the end of the 15th century. The existence of Afrasiyab, a 
semi-mythical hero of the Iranian Epos, who is stated to have reigned for 
several hundred years and his alleged invasion of Khurasan are legendary 
and unhistorical and as the story of these peoples’ deportation to Ghazni 
is a corollary or epilogue of the myth, both of them must be equally 
unworthy of credit. It may be as well also to note that as Afrasiyab is 
supposed to have lived some hundred years before Zoroaster, these Khura- 
sanis could not have been “ Fire-worshippers ’ or Zoroastrians. 

The difficulty and danger of adopting any other course is well exem- 
plified by the most recent pronouncement on the subject. Sir Wolseley 
Haig tells us that in 1079 A. 0., Ibrahim “ is said to have talcen a town 
named Rupal, which was perhaps the town of that name in MahiKantha, 
as he appeai’s to have advanced towards the western coast and to have 
come upon a colony of Parsis, which may be identified with Navsari in 
Gujarat. This is the only supposition by which it is possible to explain a 
Muslim historian’s obviously inaoewrate statement that he reached a town, 
populated exclusively by Khurasanis, who had been deported to India by 
Afrasiyab”, (0. H. 1. III. 34-5. The Italics are mine). But why accept an 
‘ obviously inaccurate statement,’ at all and how crude and improbable 
is this “ only possible supposition ” ? 

The genesis of the hypothesis is this. The place near Jalandhar which 
Mas'ud S‘ad Salman calls ‘ Dhangan ’ and the Tartkh-i-Alfi * Damal,’ 
(JU i), is perverted by Firishta into ‘ Rudpal ’ (I. 58, 1. 4 f. 1), just as he 
transforms the ‘Jud’ of the latter authority into ‘ A judhan.’ Sir Wol- 
seley then adopts this blunder and identifies ‘ Damal ’ with a village 
called ‘Rupal’ in the MahiKantha. He next supposes that the town of the 
Khurasanis, called ‘ Dera ’ or ‘ Derapur,’, which Elliot, Briggs and others 
had located somewhere near the Indus and in the Punjab, must be Navsari 
in Gujarat, because, forsooth, there is a colony of about 5000 Parsis now 
in that town ! 

Sir Henry Elliot accepts also Yazdi’s statement aboat Asandi, Kith'al 
and Tughlaqpur having been all populated by Majus.But these assertion 
are most probably, due to the ignorance au^d indifference of Muslim writers, 
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in regard to the tenets of all religions except their own andthe confusion 
of ‘Gabr ’ with ‘ Zoroastriau.’ Yazdi must have known that^he^ Gabrs 
of bis native town and country believed in Ahuramazda (or Yazdan) and 
Ihriman and the paragraph about their 

stress is laid here by Elliot, is in reality an empty display J?® 

S5n , a tag borUd from Shahrastani, ^ 

similar description of their creed. (See Dowson s Note to VoL HL 508). 

The inhabitants of Asandi, Kithal and Tughlaqpur ® 

of Sarsuti, Tohana and other places raided by Timur, Jats and Guja^ 
Their chiefs are called Salim, which may be the name of one of the veiy 
numerous ‘ Jat ’ or Gujar elans or septs. They are said to have eaten the 
flesh of the pig. to which, it is well known, these people have no objection. 

(Crooke, Tribes and Castes. III. 40; II. 448). ^ . 

Another point which has been emphasised m this essay relates to ^afi 
the Gahr who is said to have been one of the chiefs who commanded 
in the fortress of Mirat and to have “thrown himself ” sitev the surren- 
der “ into the fire which he worshipped.” It is impossible to understand 
how a man, who was neither a Hindu nor a Muslim, could have come to hold 

such a position at this date, and there is no other instance of any other 

nrofessor of the Zoroastriau religion having risen to such eminent at any 
Iml during the thousand years of Muslim domination in India. Moreover, 
no Zoroastriau would have ever “ thrown himself into the fire,” as such 
a pollution of the sacred element or the cremation of a lifeless corpse is 
regarded as a deadly and inexpiable sin by them. The aUusion looks like a 
. reminiscence of a hackneyed gibe which is found in S adi s Gidtstan, (1. 16). 
ijj-; oiai o'. o-iH ^ 

The idea itself is as old as it is common and occurs in one of the ShataJcas 
of Bhartrihari. {Nlti Shatakas. No. 57 ; Tr. Kennedy, 71). 

V. 570, 1. 6. On the knowledge of Sanskr it by Muhammadans. 

The thesis whie'i Sir Henry Elliot maintains here is that the knowledge 
of Sanskrit was more generally diffused both before, and in the reign of 
Akbar, than is generally supposed, and that “Faizi was not the first 
Muhammadan who had mastered the difficulties of that wonderful 
age.” But we have no reliable proofs of the Sanskrit scholarship of Mulla 
Sheri, Shaikh Ibrahim Sarhindi or Hajji Sultan Thanesari and it is quite 
certain that Budauni and Naqlb Khan were ignorant of it. 

Bndanni tells us that when the Emperor resolved to undertake a Per- 
sian rendering of the MahabMirata, he first assembled several Hindu 
experts and directed them to prepare an explanation 

[aiai; MjC* e, to compose a version in the vernacular. Then for several 
nights, he hXmseltexplained the meaning from the vernacular exposiUon 
to Naqib Khan, so that the Khan might sketch out the gist in Persian. 
^j\k. Ij U (II. Text. 320=Tr. 330) . 

These Hindu experts are always styled Oi by B. and he laments 
the time when he wrote this portion of his History, the majority of 
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tlie Interpreters as well as Translators, had gone over to 

the majority, or as he quaintly puts it, * had been reckoned or gathwed to 
the Kauravas and Pandavas ’ j j oW-"' o' 

^ (II. 821, ]. 7). This shows that the o' j:*' were quite distinct from the oWj^- 

jl; The former were, in fact, Hindus, while the latter were Musalmans. 

it The names of at least three of these o' j*** are specifically mentioned 

i i: by him, ws. Purkhottam, the j;" of \h.Q Singhasan BaWisi, Devi of the 

Mahabliarata and Bhawan of the AthaTva Veda. One of the Interpreters 
1 of the Bamaycma [o’.''‘'j j' ^.] is also mentioned, as working in a 

room specially set apart for them near the Hall of Audience 
in Pathpur Sikri. (11. 337; Lowe, 348). Naqib Khan himself states that 
he completed his portion— Pnrms Xll-XVIll— in one year and a half in 

* Sha'ban 992 H. and that he was assisted by Devi Misra Shatavadhani, 
Madhusudan Misra, Ohaturbhuj and Shaikh Bhawan. (Rieu, Catalogue, 
1.57). 

It would seem that the Hindu o'j;" first wrote out Hindi versions 
of their own, though it is possible that they made use of or even appro- 
priated older vernacular renderings where such existed. These versions 
were then handed over to the so-called Musalman Translators 
^ and also orally explained or elucidated in cases of difficulty. Indeed, 

j Budauni declares, that the version of the Atharva Veda had to be left 

I unfinished, because it contained many difficult passages which Bhawan 

i could not explain or interpret to the satisfaction either of himself [Budau- 

ni] or of Hajji Ibrahim Sarhindi, to whom the task was assigned after 
he himself had abandoned it. f jt" ■*‘>® J ■*A‘. (II. 212, 1. 

3 f.f.= Lowe. 216). It is clear that the result of such collaboration could 
not possibly be an accurate or faithful frawslaft'on. It could only be a loose 
paraphrase, abstract or abridgment suited to the literary taste of the age. 

Francis Gladwin, who had seen a copy of the Bazmndma, or this 
Akbari version of the MaTiahharata, states that “it was nothing more than 

* an extract, very indifferently exectifed, many beautiful descriptions and 
episodes being entirely omitted.” {.Ayeen ATibery, Trans. I. 103). He says 

j that it filled 2000 folios, but this cannot represent anything like the real 

extent of the great Epic, as the English translation by Pratap Chandra 
Ray runs into ten volumes and almost as many thousand pages in print. 
The complete copy in the British Museum fills only 1224 folios. (Rieu, I. 
59). The whole episode of the Bhagavad Gita is dismissed here in three 
j folios. {Ibid.). Indeed, Budauni states that he finished his version of two 

j out of the eighteen P areas or sections 0* in three or four months ! 

It is not quite easy to say whether Faizi’s deep knowledge of Sanskrit 
is matter of history or only popular belief. But however that may be, it is 
certain that Dr. John Taylor, who was a competent Sanskrit scholar as 
well as mathematician, complains that his version of the LUdoati has 
many omissions and the translation in some passages departs so far 
from the origina las to “ induce the sasp.idqn that Faki contented himr 
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self with loi'iting claim the verbal explanation afforded hy his assistants.’* 
(Lilavati, Tr. 1816, p. 2). This is just what Budauni and his colleagues ap- 
pear to have done, and this considered judgment probably represents the 
real state of the case, in regard to all the versions of Sanskrit classics 
made hy Musalmms in Akbar’s reign. 

Alberuai’s knowledge of Sanskrit was undoubtedly greater than that 
of Paizi or any other of these soi^disant translators. But Dr. Sachau, who 
has examined the natter both sympathetically and critically, gives his 
opinion in the following words : 

“ With what success did he [^Uberfmi] study Sanskrit? Tome it seems 
impossible that, without a grammar and dictionary to help him, he should 
have been able to read books on philosophy, astronomy, and astrology 
and to translate them into Arabic propria Marte and without the help of 

learned Pandits Alberuni knows the phonetic system ...... and he is 

to some extent acquainted with the general features of the structure of 

Sanskrit As a rule, however, he seems to have read Indian books with 

the aid of Pandits and to have written his translation simply from their 
dictation.” {Indica, Arabic Text, Preface, xiv-v). Dr. Sachau then gives 
a long list of mistakes made by Alberuni, when he tries to interpret 
Sanskrit words or phrases according to his own knowledge and without 
the help of his Pandits. (Ibid, xvii-xviii. See also his Notes to Tr. Vol. I. 
351 and 394). Dr, Biihler also has pointed out that Alberuni’s “ deficiencies 
in this respect arc only too patent” and that he has “ committed some very 
bad blunders in his translations.” (Indian Antiquary, IX, 1880, p, 409). 
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VOL VI AKBAR, JAHANGiR, 

VL 4, ?. 12 from fooL ''He {Abud-Fazt\ had an extraordinary appetite. 

It is said that, exclusively of icafer and soup, 
he consumed daily t'wentijdwo sirs of foodf 
One feels a mild shock of surprise on learning that the renowned states- 
man, philosopher and litterateur was such a guzzler and gourmand. If this 
‘ ser ’ was the Akbari ser of thirty dams, or 320 x 30—9600 grains, twenty- 
two sers would be equal to about thirty pounds avoirdupois, Hawkins states 
that thex4kbari manol forty was equivalent to about 55 English pounds. 

KK 99 l Ot A 

(E. T. I. 105). Twenty-two Akbari sers would then be = -y ^ 5b “ "ib" “ 
SOilbs. 

Elsewhere, the author of theMcMsirn'i-Umara states of Abu-l-Qasim 
Namakln, another of Akbar’s nobles, that he could eat one thousand 
mangoes, one thousand apples and ten KTiarbuzas (melons) each weighing 
one Man. (M. U. III. 77, 1. 6). He is also responsible for the averment that 
Asaf Khan, the brother of Nur Jahan, had such a Gargantuan stomach, 
that it could digest one man Shihiahini of solid food. (T. 158). One Shah- 
jahani man of 40 dams was equal to about 70 lbs. avoirdupois. 

VI. 5, I, S from foot. He {Abu-l-Far\ presented a commentarj on a 

Surat of the Kurdn, which he called Ayatu-l- 
Eursi, 

This is expressed badly and in such a way as to mislead the reader. 
The Ayatu-l-Kursi is the name of the Surat or verse of the Quran whicii 
was the subject of the Commentary and not the title given by Abu-l-Fasl 
to that Commentary or his own lucubration. The verse is so called, be- 
cause the word * Kursi ’ (Throne) occurs in it. It is the 2o6th verse of the 
Second chapter of the ‘Holy Book’ and contains a magnificent description 
of the glory and majesty of the Most High, sitting on Hsa Kursi, Throne 
or Judgment-seat in the Eighth Heaven, which is just below the 'Arsh, 
the Ninth or Empyrean. See B. Text. II. 198 and 516 infra, whCTe it is 
clearly stated that Abu-1-Eazl “ presented a Commentary on the Ayatu-l- 
Kursi which treated on the nice points and subtleties of the Quran.” 
{Vide also A. N. Bib. Ind. Text, III. 95 ; Tr.il9). Subsequently, Abu-l-Eazl 
presented, on the occasion of his second introduction to the Emperor, a 
Commentary on another verse of the Quran, the Fdiiha. (A. N. Ill, 114; 
Tr. 161). 

VI. 11, 1. 6. In the year 933 B., Mirzd Kamrdn removed Mirza 'Askari 
from the government of Kandahar and gave it to Khwdja 
Kaldn Beg. 

Sic in the B. I. Text, I. 126, but the date is evidently wrong, as 
Babur was alive in 933 and Kamran could have left ‘Askari in charge of 
Qandahir only after his father’s death (p. 10 ante). A British Museum Ms. 
of the A, N. reads 939 and Mr. Beveridge thinks this must be correct. (Tr. 
I. 292 note). ^ {nuh) may have been miswritten or misread as Sih. 
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The fact of ‘Asfeari’a deputising for Kamrfe in Qaadahar is mentioned 
inthe great inscription engraved there by Mir M'asum. (g.w. my note an l. 
238, 1, 4 f.f .). 939 H. is most probably correct, as when Sam Mirza of Persia 
attacked Qandahar in 942 H., KhwaJaKalan who superseded ‘Askari was 
the governor. (A. N. 1. 135 ; Tr, 307). 

VI. 11, 1. 15. When he [Htmaym] arrived at the town of Einar, near 
Kdlpi, he was informed that Sultan Bahadur had laid 
siege to the fort of Chltor. 

This is Kinar which was a Mahal in Sarkdr Kalpi. {Ian, Tr. II. 184). 
The old village is now in ruins and is known as Kanar Khera. A new town 
called Jagmohanpur or Jagmanpur has sprung up near the site. (Elliot, 
Eaces, II. 95). Kinar is mentioned in the Memoirs of Babur also, as a place 
on the Jumna, two or three Eos below its junction with the Ohambal. (B. 
B, IV. 278; B. N. Tr. 589, 598). Jagmanpur in Jalaun is shown in Con- 
stable, 28 A b., about 40 miles north-west of Kalpi. 

VI. 13, 1. 3. Bui Sadr Ehan urged that they should press the siege, 
as no Muhammadan Mng would attack while they were 
engaged imoar with infidels. 

The MiraH-Sikandari puts the matter very differently. “When 
Humayun,”its author writes, “ reached Gwalior, he reflected thus, ‘ Sultan 
Bahadur is besieging Chitor. If I at this time oppose him, I shall really be 
rendering assistance to the infidels and such a proceeding is not in accor- 
dance with religion ’. ” (Text, 272, 1. 6 ; Tr. Bayley, 38 ; see also T. A. 607 ; P. ' 
II. 222-3). A similar story is told by the same historian, in connection with 
Sultan Ghiyasu-d-din Khalji of Malwa and Mahmud Begada’s siege of 
Champaner. The Eaja having solicited the aid of the Khalji Sultan, whose 
ancestors had been at perpetual war with the predecessors of Mahmud, 
Ghiyasu-d-din invited the opinion of the Ulama who unanimously declared 
that the giving of any help to a Eafar at such a juncture was contrary to 
the religious law. Ghiyasn-d-din, who had marched half-way towards 
Gujarat, consequently retraced his steps in the direction of his capital. 
{Ibid. 114-115 ; Bayley’s Tr. 208-9). 

On 1. 14, ‘ Miran Muhammad Shufa’ is wrong. The third word should 
be ‘ Shah ’ as it is in the A. N. Text. I. 132. He was the son of Bahadur 
Shah’s sister and the Paruqi ruler of Khandesh. 

yi. 15, Z. 11 from foot. JSlausdri was held hy ,an officer of Husain 

Ehan. 

The real name of the fief -holder was Qasim Husain Ehan Ilzbeg. He 
is mentioned at p. 13 as ‘ Qasim Sultan,’ as ‘ Qasim Khan’ a few lines lower 
down on this very page, and as ‘Qasim Husain ’ at page 14 supra. His 
negligence or disloyalty in allowing Bahadur Shah to escape is also alluded 
to. He was a Timurid, and the son of a daughter of Sultan Husain Baiqara 
who was married to one of the Uzbeg Sultans. (Gulbadan, H. N. Text, 17 ; 
T.A. in E.D.V. 197 ; Text. 198, 1. 4 If.). 

17, Z. 5. The Mirsas marched off by way of Ohdt'Earji, 



TL 22, 1.19. akbarnaha 5ba 

Mr. Beveridge states that he cannot find this place. (A. N. Tr. I. 321 
note). It is mentioned at least thrice in the Mirat-i-Sikandari. (Test 243, 
244; Tr. Bayley, 348, 349, 350), It is said to lie east of the town of 
Banswala. (M. V. Pandya’s article in J. A. S. B. 1897, p, 167). Banswala is 
shown in Constable, 27 B d. 

VI. 18, Z. 10 from foot. A European Kctsi (priest l) placed himself in 

the Sultanas way, and bade him stop. The 
Sultan ... ... cleft him in twain. 

According to the Portuguese accounts, the man cut down by Bahadur 
was not a priest, butManoel de Soasa, the Governor of Diu. Perhaps 
is used in the sense of civil and criminal magistrate, or judge. 

VI. 21, 1. 21. The fugitives proceeded to Dewati-Mdjdri, a strong place 
which was Himus family home. 

Bede, * Deoti’ and ‘ Maeheri,’ which are now two ruined villages or 
townships in close proximity to each other in the State of Alwar. Maeheri 
lies about 23 miles south of Alwar town and 3 miles east of Raj^rh, which 
is a station on the B. B. and 0. 1. Railway, (I. G.XVI. 224). Nizamu-d-din 
Ahmad CJ, A. in E. D. V. 241) and Abu-1-Pazl (A. N. I. 337 ; Tr. I. 617) 
state that Himu was a [Dhusar] Baniya of Rewari in Alwar. 

VI. 21, last line. The Band [of Ghitor] was the son of that Band who 
had acted improperly towards the late Emperor 

Humdywn, and had suffered defeat at his hands. 

Read ‘ Babur ’ for ‘ Humayun’. The text (£1. 46) speaks of the Emperor 
correctly, as Firdaus Makdni, which is the after-death title 

of the Founder of the Mughal Empire. The prince who was ruling at Ohitor 
in 963 BE. was Udayasinha, the posthumous son of Sanga, who had been 
defeated at Kanhwa or Khaiiwa by Babur. Humayun is styled ' Jannat 
JsUydni: (A. N. 1. 120 ; Tr. I. 28.3-5). Sanga is said to have acted impro- 
perly ’ towards Babur, because he li id at first professed to be an ally of the 
Ohaghtai and then assumed a hostile attitude, when he found that the 
invader had no intention of abandoning his conquest. 

VI. 22, 1. 19. Saiyid Muhammad Bdrha and Shah QuU Khan Mahram 
were sent out with a force to capture Jitasdran. 

The B.I. Text has ‘ Jitaran ’ (II. 66 ; Tr. 103), which is right. The name 
is spelt ‘ Jetaran ’ in the Post Office Guide. It lies 24 miles east of Pipar in 

JodhpurState. Pipar is shown in Constable, 27 A b. ,, r, i 

On line 7 f.f., the name of ‘ the son of Muhammad Khan, the Ruler 
of Ben-al who defeated and slew Mubariz Khan, alias Sultan Muhammad 
‘AdalCis given ss^SadarEMa. who had assumed the title of Jalalu-_d- 
din’ But it was Jalalu-d-din’s predecessor and elder brother, Khi^r Kh&n 
alia, BrtMu.- KbS". (Sroriya) who aveagad hia 
‘Adali was killed in a battle against Bahadur, as A. P. hi^elt states at 
34 infra. Bahadur’s coins show that he ruled 

din reigned after his death, from 968 to 971 H. (Wright, 1. M. 0. I . p. 
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VI. 28, 1. 7 from foot. 


But ihe takhta-Begi, me of the ladies of (he 
Court, told her [Mdhum Anaga] the truth. 

TKe name o£ the lady is given as “ Takhta Begam ” mxd also as “ Najiha 
Begam” in the B.I. Text of the A.N. (I£. 177). She is said by Bayazid Biyat 
to have been the mother of Dastam Khan. (Memoirs in J.A.S.B. LXVII, 
1898, p. 311). As ‘ Takhta’ or ‘ Takhta’ was a personal name borne by 
males as well as females, the definite article prefixed to it here should be 
deleted. Takhta Beg Kabuli was an old servant omirza Muhammad ^akim, 
who was afterwards ennobled as Sardar Khan. (4. in, Tr. 1. 467 ; T.J. Tr. 1. 31, 
161). Tukhta Begi, King of Makrlt, is mentioned in Miles. (Tr. 8hajrat, in ; 
see also A. N. Tr. II. 274 Note). and ^ look so very much alike in the 
Persian script that it is impossible to be positive about the real name of 
the lady. 

VI. 29, 1. 18. It was an old standing custom for the rulers of Hindustan, 
to exact eontributims... from the 'pilgrims of holy shrines. 
This tax (jon Hindu pilgrims) was called Karmi. •, 
b j i#* (A. N. II. 190, 1. 5). Mr. Beveridge’s 

rendering is, “ This (worship) was called ‘ Karma.”’ He also reads Karmi 
as one word and explains it as the Sanskrit Karma, ‘ a religious act or the 
acquiring of merit.’ (Tr. II. 295 note). I submit that this is not an improve- 
ment on Dowson’s meaningless ‘ Karmi.’ I translate it thus : ‘ And this tax 
[not this ‘ worship ’] was called ‘ Kar ’ [by the pilgrims, in their vernacular].” 
The ‘ mi’ in ‘ Kar minamand ’ goes, not with ‘ Kar but with ‘ namand ’ 
and the full form of the auxiliary verb is Minamand. The vocalization, 
X«/'with Faffi and Bd silent also proves that the word is the Hindi Kar. 
VI. 29, 1. 12 from foot And he [Akhar] remitted it [the pilgrim fflas], 

although it amounted to Krors of rupees. 

The two words which follow ‘ Krors ’ are an unwarranted and mis- 
leading interpolation. There is no reference to ‘ Eupees ’ or any other 
unit of the currency in the original. (II. 190; Tr. 295). It is not easy to 
say positively what monetary denomination is meant, but the presump- 
tion would be in favour of either Dams or Sikandari Tangas. It is exceed- 
ingly improbable that the pilgrim-tax should have yielded several Krors 
of rupees at this time. Akbar’s total revenue during the last years of his 
reign has been estimated at about fifteen Krors of Rupees only. 

VI. 30, I. 12 from foot On the north of [Qarha-Katanka] lies Hanna. 

Another instance of a persistent error. Dowson notes that the name is 
written ‘ Patta ’ in the print and in the Ms. and also by Faizi Sirhindi. 
The right reading is ‘ Bhata ’ or ‘ Bhatghora,’ the old name of Baghel Khand 
or Rewa. Thornton says that ‘ Q-oorha ’ is a town in Baghelkhand, thirteen 
miles east of Rewa and thirteen miles from the left bank of the river 
Sone. Lat. 24‘’-3(V N., Long. 81°-36' E. Dowson asserts that “ the descrip- 
tion given applies to Panna,” but it is equally applicable to Bhata or 
Bhatghora. Katanka is Katangi, a town about 25 miles north-west of 
(faiba^ur, Harha lies four miles south of Jabalpur. Constable, 23 A d, 




VI. 48, 1 . 11 from foot. akbar nama 671 

THe country of which Asaf Khan is said, a few lines lower down (p. 
31,1. 7), to have “ accomplished the conquest ”, i. e. raided or overrun, was 
also ‘ Bhaia* not ‘ Panna’ On p. 34, 1. 7 also, read ‘ Bhata ’ for ‘ Panna.’ 
VI. 32, I, 12. Ee fled to Raja Nar Singh Deo, grandfather of Baja 
Ram Ghandar of Panna. 

The correct name of the Eaja was Blr \yird] Sinha Deva and 
he is frequently mentioned in the Babur Ndma. (Tr. 521, 562, 689). He 
was present at the battle of Kanhwa. He was the father of Virabhanu 
[Parbehan or Birbhan], who is said to have been the Eaja of Aril. (Gul- 
badan, H. N. Tr. 136; Jauhar, Tr. Stewart, 189). This Virabhanu was the 
father of Eamchandra, Raja of Bhata (not Panna). See also my notes osi 
IV. 461 and V, 93, 95. The same mistake is committed at 117 infra, where 
the ‘Panna’ of which Ramchand was Raja should be read as ‘Bhata,’ 
‘Mandhun ’ to which the Raja fled (p, 118) is correctly ‘ Bandhu’ which 
was the capital of Bhata. 

VI, 37, 1. 8. The enemy had halted ai 8arndl,on the bank of the Sakdner. 

The B. I. text reads ‘ Bikaner ’ (III. 13), an error for ‘ Bankaner,’ 
i.e. ‘ Bankaner ’ or ‘ Vankaner.’ The river is the Mahi and one of the most 
generally used fords on it was at ‘Vankaner ’ (‘ Wancaneer ’ on Bayley ’s 
map), which was also called Khanpur. The armies of the Sultans of Guja- 
rat are said to have frequently crossed the river at this point. {M irat-i- 
Sikandari. Tr. Bayley, 137, 143, 330, 346). Sarnal lies five miles east of 
Thasra and is said to be so called because it lies at the head (j“) of a narrow 
and precipitous defile, river or hill ( J^') (15. 431, 1. 10 ; Tr. FazMla, 310 ; 
A.N. III. Tr. 19), but this derivation savours of meaning-making. 

VI. 41, I S from foot. Jalal Khan, Saiyid Huriand Kdld Pahar whose 

name was Bctju, now separated from Lodi. 

The B. I. text reads ‘ Jalal Khan Sadhauri ’ (HI. 22; Tr. 31) and it 
is said in the Tarikh-i-Ddudi also that “ Jalal Khan Sadhauri and Raju, 
surnamed the ‘ Black Mountain ’ [Kdld Pahdr] deserted Lodi.” (E. D. IV. 
511). But elsewhere in the A. N. he seems to be called ‘ SirharP 
‘who was Baud’s rational soul’, (A. N. HI. 120; Tr. 172), and also ‘Jalal 
Khan Oidhauriya *. (HI. 72 ; Tr. 100), 

VI. 48, Ml from foot. But a few days afterwards,he [Junaid] found the 

■means of reaching Nuzhatdbdd in that protdnce, 
and there raised a revolt. 

This‘Nu 2 ahatabad’is_^a geographical ma^’s nest. 

Beveridge’s rendering is “ many days had nob elapsed, before Junaid 
thought he had his opportunity and proceeded to set up a commotion in 
Bihar.’ (Tr. HI. 192). NuzhatAbad is a mere flourish, a rhetorical or honori- 
fic epithet, signifying “Abode of pleasure, joy, etc.” prefixed to the name 
of the country. ‘ Bahar ’ in Persian means ‘ Spring,’ w hen ‘ joy ’ or pleasure 
{Nuzhat) reigns everywhere. Eor other honorific epithets of Mughal towns, 
see my paper iuNum. Supp. to the J. A.S.B. (1921), No. XXXV. pp. 31-97, 
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Batri and Jatri ,- .... seised the oppor- 
tunitii of taking possession of the country of Bakr a. 

; • i errors for Tegfa, whick 

and nearly opposite to Sura] garb, on the north- 
north-west part of the Begum Serai 
The par g ana itself is now called 
of Teghara still retains its 
J. A. S. B. 1885, p. 174). It seems to be the 
registered as a Mahal iu Bar- 
(Tr. II 155). Thornton says 
by north of Monghyr, Lat, 2o "27^ N., Long. 

Baja Todar Mai now arrived, bringing with 
him fifty-four elephants, which had been taken 
in...... ike campaign of Takrohi. 

a village about seven miles south of Mughalmari. 
■ict and lies between Midnapore and Jaieshwar, 

raxner mure uaix distant from the ^ 0 ™“- 
370 - 1 / E (3m, Tr. I. 376). The T, A . and B. speak of the battle having been 

fought or*^^f ‘Ba 3 hora’or‘TajHora’.AsBloehmann says that 

he cannot “give a satisfactory explanation ” of either of these forms, I ven- 
ture to suggest that all that is necessary is to transpose the dots and read 
• ‘ Tufchora ’ which is practically identical with ‘ Tukaroi The name 

Mughalmm must be derived from the fact that the Mughals inflicted a 
crushing defeat there on their Afghan adversaries. 

VI 53, last line. [Siwana] was held by Batha Bahtor. 

' “Pata”in the B. L Text (III. 167; Tr. 237) and this is probably 
correct. Of. ‘ Jaimal ’ and ‘ Pata the renowned heroes of Chitor. Pata or 
Patai Eathor and Patai Baqq.ar are mentioned as the persons to whom 
Ohandra Sen, the son of Baja Maldeva of Jodhpur, had handed over the 
fort of Siwana two years before (XIX R.T.). (A. N. HI. 82; Tr. 114). The 
last Hindu Raja of Ghampaner from whom Mahmud Begada took the 
stronghold was known as Rawal Patai or Rana Patai. (Z. W. 27, 28). 

VI. 55, I 12. Campaign against Gajpati Capture of Bohtds. 

Gajpati was the Ujjainia Raja of Bhojpur and was the son or nephew 
of Dalpat Sah. q. v. 3m, Tr. 1. 513 and Note. The name is also written 
^.C^;*rand These forms indicate that the real name was not 

Gajpati, hut Gajni or Gajini. The family is now represented by the 
Eaias of Dumraon or Hathwa, and it appears from their family chro- 


Vi. 52, last line. Soon after this. 
i 

* jC. and in the B. I. text (141, 1. 8 ) are 

lies west of Monghyr town l 

west bank of the Ganges and in the 
sub-division. (A. N. Tr. HI- 199 Note). 

‘ Mulki’ in the official records, but the town 
old name.” (Beames in 
‘Patkhera ’ (variant ‘TegharaO, which is 
Mr Hajipur, Suba Bihar in the Am. 

‘Tegra’ lies 33 miles west L, 

86°-0' E. 

VI. 53 1 . 14 from foot. Bdjd Todar Mai now 
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very fond, was also denommated Gaipati. (Jin, Tr. I. 306). According 
to another authority, (I. G. XI. 378), the founder of the Baj of Dumraon 
in Shahabad Bengal, was Santana Sahi. During the struggle be- 

tween the Afghans and the Mughals, Gajan Sahi and Dalpat Sahi, two rival 
princes of the family, joined opposing sides. Gajan Sahi received Rohtas 
and Shahabad from the former. The capital was first at Jagdispur, after- 
wards at Bhojpur and was lastly removed to Dumraon in or about 1745 
A. 0. Bhojpur lies west of Arrah and north of Sahsaram. Dalpat’s 
rebellion in 1579-80 A. 0. is mentioned in the A. N. (III. 323, Tr. 474). 
Dalpat Ujjainia, who is mentioned at 72 iwfra as one of the Mughal 
auxiliaries was murdered by the orders of Prince Salim in 1601 A. 0. He 
had been taken prisoner some years before after another revolt and 
released in 1599 A. 0. on the payment of a heavy ransom. Tr. 1.613). 

Sangram (1. 25) was && 'Rgj^ oi Kharakpur, not Gorakpur, as Mr. 
Beveridge writes the place-name. (A. N. Tr. III. 461=Text, 315), 

VI. 56, ?. 11. When Qajpati was (first) defeated, he placed Ms son 3rl 
Bam.. in the fort of Sher-garh. 

Dowson says this is “ Shergutty, 65 miles south-east of Jagdespur.” 
But the place intended is Shergarh, 20 miles S. W. of Sahsaram, and 
north of Rhotas, where Shir Shah had built a great fortress. The B.I. text 
has ‘ Shergarh ’ (HI. 188-9 ; Tr. 265-6) and ff .also calls it by the same name. 
(I. 263, 1. lO f. f.). See also L G. XXII. 272 and B.D. IV. 419, where it is 
wrongly called Sher Eoh [‘/' for ‘J]- Constable, 28 C c. 

VI. 57, Z. 3. Mumffar Khan, Bdjd Todar Mai and Klmaja Shah Man- 
sur...... were summoned to a council at Kot-pakali, 

Reete, Kot-pwili. It is now in the Rajput State of Jaipur and lies 
about 60 miles N. E. of Jaipur city. (I. G. XVI. 3). It is on the road 
from Delhi to Ajmer and is about 92 miles S. W. of the former. (Chihar 
Gulshan in I. A. evil See also lln, Tr. II. 182, 194). Constable, 27 C b. 
The double-barrelled name is due to the existence of a village called ‘ Putli’ 
in the vicinity. 

VI. 57, 1. 4 from foot. Defeat of the Raja ofMadhgarh. 

Becte, ‘ Raja Madhukar,’ ‘Madhgarh’is not a town or a district, but a 
miswriting of ‘ Madhnkar ’, the personal name of the ruler. (A. N, HE, 77, 
209, 228; Tr. 108, 294, 324). He was one of the nine sons of the Bundela 
Raja Pratap Rudra of Undeha or Orchha and the father of Vira Sinha 
Deva, the murderer of Abu-l-Pazl. Another expedition was despatched 
against Raja Madhukar in the 35th year of Akbar’s reign (999 H.) (A.N. 
m. 604=Tr.922)andhis death in the XXXVIIth (1000-1001 A. H.) is also 
recorded, {Ibid, 628=»Tr. 961). 

VI, 59, Z. 9. Tribute from...... Bdjd Mai Gosdin, the Zaminddr bfKueh. 

The name is sometimes written ‘ Bal Gosain But he is called ‘ Malla 
Deb * or ‘ Malla Narayan ’ in the local chronicles and contemporary in- 
scriptions. He is also styled ‘ Nar Narayan \ (Gait, History of Assam, 47, 
49 note and 56. See also Blochmann, J. A. S. B.1872, p. 100 n.). A.P. says 
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that SHukla Dtiwaj was the elder brother of Mai Gosain, but he was really 
the younger, according to the epigraphic records. (Gait, J. A. S. B. 1893, p. 
295). Shubla Dhwaj is generally known as ‘ Sila Rai i. e. the ‘ kite king 
VI. 59, 1 , 13. Partab Bar and his wife Basurba {came to court\. 

It has been suggested that the first name stands for that of Pietro 
Tavares and Mr. Beveridge does not reject this, though he thinks that 
“ Partab Bar ” does not bear much resemblance to the name ‘ Tavares.’ (A. 
N. Tr. III. 3i9-50 Note). It may be possible to remove the difficulty, if we 
suppose that what Abu-l-Pazl wrote was Patar Tabiar. There 

is hardly any difference between ‘ Par ’and '‘Patar ’ in Persian writing. 

The name of his wife is more difficult to determine. It is written as 
Basurba, Nashurna, Nasm'ta Basurba and in several other ways also. Mr. 
Beveridge supposes it to stand for Isabella or Louisa. But the readings 
favoured by most of the Mss. have little or no resemblance to either of 
these names. May it not be a mistranscription by metathesis of ‘ Senoria ’ 
ie. ‘Senhora’? A. P. was probably not acquainted with the actual 
name. He had only heard her spoken of as ‘ Senhora ’, and may have 
thought that it was her personal name. 

V. 67, I, 9 from foot. Kazi-zada, a leading man arrived from 

Fathdbdd bringing with him many war-boats. 

This Pathabad Was a Sarkdr named after Path Shah, Sultan of Ben- 
gal, and comprised parts of the modern Jessore, Paridpur, Southern Baqar- 
ganj and Dacca districts. The chief town was Paridpur. (Bloehmann in 
J. A. S. B. 1873, p. 217). Paridpur is shown in Constable, 29 D d. 

VI. 69, 1. 8. Jaimal (son of Mdldeo) died His wife, the daughter 

of Mima Rdjd was unwilling to burn. 

The words enclosed in brackets must be a conjectural gloss or inter- 
polation. There is nothing corresponding to them in the text (III, 402), 
according to which, JaimaVs wife was the grand-daughter of Maldeva, the 
great Rathor Raja of Jodhpur. The name of Jaimal ’s father is not given 
anywhere by Ahu-l-Pazl. Bloehmann suggested that Jaimal was the son of 
Rupsi, who was a nephew of Bharmal and cousin of BhagwandasKachh- 
wa of Amber. (Ii«, Tr. I. 427-8), Mr. Beveridge (A. N. III.Tr. 564, Mote) 
and Mr. Vincent Smith (Akbar, p. 226) have endorsed his opinion or con- 
jecture. It may be a ‘ good shot’, but, unfortunately, there is nothing 
except the name to go upon and there were several other Rajputs called 
Jaimal in Akbar’s service. ‘ Muna Raja’ on line 10 is an error for ‘ Mota 
Raja ’, the ‘ Pat Raja Udaysinha, son of Maldeo, was so called, because 
he was very corpulent. 

VI. 69, 1. 4 from foot. At the n&w moon of Amar dad, 8adik Khan at- 
tacked him. 

This is not a correct rendering of ij (Text, III. 407), the first 
day of Amardad, the fifth month in the Hahi calendar. As the Hahi reck- 
oning was solar, it is scarcely proper to speak of its first day as ‘dts New 
Moon “ The New Moon of Amardad” wquld strictly mqau that day in the 
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month' of AmardaS, on which the Moon became New— a very different thing. 
VI. 70, !!. 11. Be [Murtha Nizam BMh], like Ms father before him, “pre- 
ferred Burhan to all Ms friends. 

tS^j^ 31 i cj^j! J'H (III. 407, 1. 11). 

The pronoun must stand for the noun [j ■*''•] which immediately precedes 
it and Mr. Beveridge takes it to mean that “She [Murtiza’s mother], like 
his father before him, loved Burhan most and preferred him to all others.” 
(Tr. III. 603) . She was a Persian lady of noble birth and was called Khimzd 
Humayun, as the wife of Sultan Husain Sharqi was styled Sultan.’ 

VI. 71, 1. 1. He {Btirhan} went to Kutbu-d-din Khan at Bldar [from 
Bagldnct]. 

“ Bidar ” is an error for ‘ Nadarbar ’. (See Text, III, 408, 1. 9 ; Tr. III. 
605). The Mughals were not masters of Bidar at this time. Qutbu-d- 
din Khan had been appointed Ataliq of Prince Salim and afterwards 
governor of “ Broach as far as Nadarbar'’. {Ain, Tr. I. 333-4). 

VI. 72, 1. 3 from foot. BhaU is a low-lying country It extends 400 

Kosfrom east to west and 300 from south to north. 

“ Bhati ” literally signifies “ low lands overflowed by the tide ” but 
usually designates and is used for “ the coast strip of the Sunderbans from 
HijiH to the Meghna, Lat. 20°-30' to 22°-3CK N. and Long. 88°-0^ to 91°-14'' 
E.” (Jin, Tr. II, 116 note). A. P.’s description of its boundaries is neither 
easy to follow nor in agreement with this connotation. He appears to have 
included in Bhati almost the whole of Eastern Bengal and even parts of 
Sylhet, (Beveridge, A. N. Tr. Ill, 646 Note), but even then it would com- 
prise only four degrees of Longitude, i, e. about 270 miles. The figures for 
the breadth (400 Kos) as well as the length (300 Kos) are manifestly 
inflated, as Abu-1-Pazl himself states elsewhere that the entire extent of 
the province of Bengal from Chittagong in the east to Garhi in the west 
is 460 Kos, and from the hills in the north to Madaran in the south only 
220 Kos. {Ain, Tr. II, 115 ; see also 326 infra). 

VI. 73, 1. 15. 'Isd made twelve zamindcirs of Bengal to become Ms 
dependents. 

They were the “ Bara Bhuiyas ” (L e. Bhumis, great land-holders) 
who are still the subjects of numerous folk-tales and legends in Bengal. 
Their names are given diserepantly by tradition, but the little that is 
more or less certainly known about them is summed up in Dr. Wise’s 
papers in the J. A. S. B. XLIII. (1874), pp. 194-214 and XLIV. (1876), pp. 
181-183. He gives their names as (1) Pazl Ghazi of Bhowal, (2) Chand Bai 
and his brother Kedar Em of Bikrampur or Sripur, (3) Lafchan Manik of 
Bhalua [a pargana to the east of the Meghna in south Tippera], (4) 
Kandarpa Narayan Bai of Chandradwip or Bakla, (6) Tsa Khan of 
Khizrpur, or Bhati, who was the most conspicuous of the twelve, though 
it is doubtful if he was their master or they his dependents. 

Bloehmann speaks of the Bhuiyas of Bhalua, Bakla, Chandradwip, 
Farid pur, the 24 Parganas and ‘Isa Kh^, aa the most important of the 
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r5 p. 305).Manrique gives Still anotlier_^U^^ 

as he calls them, of (1) Bengala, (2) Anjelim 
(5) Chandecan, (6) Medinipur, (7) Oatrabo, 
(Sulaimanabad), (10) Bolva, (11) Dacca and 
Oest, p. 20, quoted by Dr. H. Hosten in J. A. 
,iis. Hakluyt Society’s Ed. Luard, I. 52). This 
but that is just the reason for suspecting 
Lmes are faked. “ The strange thing a'bout it, 
is that they are always twelve and that there 
.ssarn also. Nar Narayan of Kuch Bihar had 
;welve chiefs ox dalvis administered the hilly 
atia’s dominions and there were twelve State 
’ He suggests that “ the number appears to 
minds of the people with all dignitaries rank- 
have come to be used in a purely conventional 
37 ). He is probably right. There never were 
,ny time. 

of Shahbas KMn reached the hanTcs ot the 
ar Khizrpur. 

iommon place-name in Deltaic Bengal, where 
: Water-god, was very widely spread. Dr. Wise 
must be the place so called, which lies about a 
in Dacca district. It was the seat of Isa Khan 
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Biyara. Mr. Beveridge proposes to emend this and read ‘palioar’ but I 
venture to suggest that the right lection is l.>V ‘NaMra,’ the Bengali pro- 
nunciation of ^Natodra which is said by Mu‘atamad Khan [Iqbalnama, 
Text, 220,1. 5; i09 to be the Hindi word for “ war-boats.” It is 

used again in the same sense at Rid, Text, 223, 232 ; 411, 413 infra. The 
word occurs also in the Ain (Tr. II. 116) and Abu-1-Fazl states that the 
Afghan Sultans of Bengal haid at their disposal for warlike purposes 
20,000 horses, 100,000 foot, 1000 elephants and 4000 or 5000 war-boats 
{N award). This passage is copied in his Tuziik (101, 1. 9; Tr. I. 207) by 
Jahangir, who uses the word in another place also and slates that he 
appointed Ihtimam Khan to the command of the Naward (fleet) of 
Bengal) 5 -e* (Text, 68, 1.10 f.f.=Tr.1. 144). See also 

67, 72 ante and 111 post, where these war-boats, vessels of war or 
Nawdra are again mentioned by Abu-1-Fazl in connection with military 
operations in Bengal. See also A. N. III. 70; Tr. 97. Nawdra is said in the 
Hindi Shdbda Sdgar, to be a word meaning ‘ship or boat’ which is 
derived.from the Sanskrit Ndva. The Sanskrit and Hindi 'va’ is always 
pronounced by Bengalis as ‘ ba,' and ‘ Nabara ’ is rightly said to be the 
form ‘ in the language of the country.’ 

VI. 76, 1 . 5 from foot. After eight days’ retreat, the army rested to take 

breath at Sher pur. 

This must be Sherpur Murcha, which is now in Bogra district. (A. N. 
III. 660 note). It is again mentioned as ‘ Sherpur Miraja ’ on 1. 7 f. f. of 
p. 77 and 1. 6 of p. 79 infra. It is so called because there was a ‘ Murcha ’ 
or Thdna, i. e. a fortified post here. (J. A. S. B. 1873, p. 221; 1. G. XXII. 
278). Constable, 29 C e. There are at least four places called Sherpur 
in Bengal, viz. this one south of Bogra, Sherpur in Maimansing (Constable, 
29 D e), Sherpur Firingi in Bikrampur and Sherpur ‘Atai in Sharif- 
abad Sarkar (Am, Tr. II. 140), 18 miles south-west of modern Murshid- 
abad, where Man Siuha defeated ‘Usman Lohani in 1598 A,C. (A. N. HI. 
784; Tr. 1174; Beames in J. A. S. B. 1883, p. 236; Bloehmann in J. A. 
S. B. 1874, p. 283 note). 

VI. 77, 1. 19. On reaching the Jumnd, he learnt that M’asum was at 
Sherpur. 

Mr. Beveridge thinks that this must be Sherpur-Firingi, now in 
Bikrampur. It is also called ‘Firing! Bazar’, just as Malda is called 
‘ English Bazar’. (A. N. Tr. III. 673 Note) . 

V. 79, 1 . 1 , The rebels took up a position on the banks of the river 

'Mangalkot 

Thornton says that the town of Mangalkot lies 71 miles N. N. W,, of 
Calcutta, in Bard wan district. Lat. 23‘’-30' N., Long. 87°-66'' E. The river 
is called Ajai or Adjai. It is a place of note and there are several old 
tanks and mosques in a fair state of preservation. (J. B. Q. K. S, 1917, 
III. pp. 372-3). Constable, 29 0 d. ' i 

VI. 79, 1 . 2 itom foot. At tUs tim^ a against Kokpa, 

If 
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a flourishing country lying between Orissa and 
the Dakhin. 

Dowson suggests that tHe district meant is ‘Khoorda’ (near Cuttack 
in Orissa). But ‘Kokra’ or ‘ Khokra’ is the old name of Ohutia Nagpur. 
(Z?«, Tr. I. 4-79). Kokra is mentioned by Jahangir also in his Tusuk. 
(Text, 164; 344-6 infra). The country was merely overrun at this time 
and the Baja (Madhu Sinlia) compelled to promise tribute, but it was 
more completely subdued and its diamond mines taken possession of by 
theMughal Governor, Ibrahim Khan Kath Jang in 1024 A.H. (1616 A.O.). 
VI. 89, 1. IS. Kokaltash [Zain Khan] built a fort at Jag-dara in the 
midst of the [Yusuf sat] country [8 wat]. 

This is ‘(7haMara’ on the north side of the Swtit river near Malakand. 
It is in “ the Lanwdah division of Swat, opposite Allahdand, the chief 
town of Lower Swat, which is centrally situated and commands one of the 
ferries over the Swat river (Raverty, N, A. 259). I. G. Atlas, 33 0 2. 
The Karakar Pass (L 3 If.) lies east-south-east of Chakdara and separates 
Swat from Buner. {Ibid, 259, 261). Lat, 34°-44'' N., Long. 72°-8^ E. 

VI, 80, 1. 17. Twenty-three Umes he [Zain Khan] was victorious, and 
he destroyed seven armies. 

Eaverty denounces Dowson’s rendering of Sangdr (which is the word 
used here) as absurd. It really means ‘ breast-works ’. He also asserts some- 
what hypereritically that the 30,000 and 40,000 houses of the Yusuf zais 
were not so many ‘ houses ’,but ‘ families ’. (N. A. 259 note). The Altamsh, 
ntmish or Yaltmish (1. 13) was the ‘ advanced guard’. The word literally 
means ‘ sixty ’ in Turki and Mr. Irvine thinks it possible that “ the ad- 
vanced guard originally consisted of that number of men and the name was 
afterwards used for it regardless of the actual number of men employed.” 
(A. I. M. 226). 

VI. 82, 1. 10. Hasan Khan Tabati was carried off wounded. 

The sobriquet is variously written. Mr. Beveridge reads it here as 
‘Patani’ A).N. III. 483; Tr. 729), but in Vol. II, p. 380 note, and III. 115 
note, he says that Batani is the correct form. Raverty tells us that the 
Batanis ’ are descended from the son of Bait (or Batan), the son of.'Abdur 
Rashid. (N. A. 262 note). Path Khan Batani is mentioned in the T. A. (268, 
1. 16), Hajji Khan Batani in E. D. IV. 378 Note and Adam Khan Batani 
in Dorn 1. 128 and A. N. III. 133=Tr. 189. Abu-l-Paz! states that the 
Batanis or descendants of Batan, the youngest son of Afghan, include 
the Ghikai, Lodi, Niyazi, Lohani, Sur, Baui (Pani), Sarwani and Kakbur 
(or Gakbur) tribes. (lira, Tr. 11 402-3. See also Ibid, Tr. I. 204 Note and 
476). 

VI. 83, 1. 8. They marched towards the lofty mountain of Bulandrai. 

The correct form is ‘Jfralandarai ’ and Raverty (N. A. 266 note) laughs 
at Malleson for calling it ‘ Biiandri’ on p, 194 of his ‘ History of Afghan- 
, istan ‘ Ealandari ’ and ‘ iUalandari ’ are both found in the B. I. text of 
■ (Tr. II. 391 note). Mr, G* P. Tate says that the JIaiandari pass. 
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lies at the lieacl of tlie Barkiia stream, about- thirty miles aortli-east oi 
Hoti Mardan. (Kingdom of Afghanistan, 24 Note). 

VI. 84, i. 14. A force ... SanwaU-garh from NaMr Rao, 

Sinwiagarh is a pargana in Betiil district, 0. P., in a wiki tract of 
hill and forest towards the west, where the northern and southern ranges 
of mountains meet, (I. G. VIL 7). See the Map in Bayley’s Gujarat. 

VL 85, t 7. From want of proper information, a force tms sent into 
an intricate country near Kherla, and suffered great loss. 
Kheria lies about four miles from Badnur in the Betiil district of the 
Nerbudda diYision of the Central Provinces, (I. G. VIII. 8). The Rajas 
of Kheria are frequently mentioned in the history of the Khalji Sultans 
of Malwa as well as of the Bahmanis of Gulbarga. 

VI. 85, I; 12 from foot. ■ At this time [XXXVlJt year], Padre FarmU’*' 

liun arrived at the Imperial Court from Goa, 
General R, Maclagan suggested forty years ago that this name was a 
perversion of either *Leo Griraon ’ or of ‘Duarte Leioton’. (J. A. S. B. 
1896, p. 42 note). Mr. Beveridge accepts the suggestion, but in a different 
way and thinks that Abu-1-Fazl has mixed up the surnames of the two men, 
viz. ‘ Grimon ' and ‘ Leiotoii ^ and made “ Qarmaliun by combining them 
into one name. (A. N. Tr. Ill, 873 note). But as Leioton did not come 
to Labor till 1591 and ‘Parmaliun’ was there in April, 1590, Leioton can- 
not be meant. A simpler and more probable explanation seems to me to 
be that A, P. wrote ‘Gharmanleon’, merely reversing the position 

of the Christian name and the surname. He could not make any distinction 
between the two and to him it was the same whether Leon was placed 
first or last, whether the name was written Leon Ohermon or 

Ohermon Leon. The initial ^ is an evident error for ^ and the 
copyists must have missed out the nun of ‘ Gharman^ 

VL 86, L 9. He [Baja ManSinha] halted atJahanabad, 

There are two places of this name, one in Gaya district, Bihar, and 
another in the Hugli district, on the banks of the Dhalkishor river. This 
is the latter. It is on the route from Calcutta to Bankura, 45 miles 
north-west of the former and 56 miles west of the latter (Th.). Constable, 
29 B d. Bishanpur (1. 23) also is in the Bankura district and lies about 
forty miles north-west of Jahanabad. Constable, 29 B d, 

VL 88, 1. 4 from foot. He sent hhn by way of Jharhand, the Benares 
_ of that country, against Orissa, 

cJl# Aj jl 1 j ^ There is nothing 

corresponding to the meaningless words, ‘ Benares of that country \ in 
the Text, (III. 610, 1. 10). ;Ba yarish ‘ for the invasion of ' has been 
wrongly read as irJh * Banaras \ All that is said there is that Solaiman’s 
son, Bayazid, wai8 sent, by way of Jharkhand (Oiiutia Nagpur), to invade 
Orissa. See Mr. Beveridge^s translation. III. 934. 

VL 90, I, 15, Bomnat, KoJca, Mdngalor, Mahu and Paro and seventeen 
other ports fell into his {KhAn^^i^Azam^s] hands* 
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Four out of these five toponyms are wrongly spelt and should he 
read as GhogM, Mangrol, Mdhuioa and Por, i. e. Poi'bandar. Ten ports 
of G-ujarat and Kathiawad are enumerated in the Jim, (Tr. II. 259). 

‘ Nur Beg Khan ’ (1. 22) is an error for ‘ Nmvang Khan’. He was 
the son of Qutbu-d-din Khan who was treacherously put to death by Sultan 
Muzaffiar III. jAln, Tr. I. 334). 

Vi. 91, I, 17. At the town of ShctiJchupur, Khan Khanlvn loas sum- 
moned to an audience. 

This may be Shaik hpurin Khangah Dogran tahsll of Gujran- 
wala district, twenty-four miles south of Hafizabad and north-west of 
Labor. It contains a ruined fort said to have been built by Prince Salim, 
afterwards the Emperor Jahangir. That Emperor tells us that ‘Shaikhh 
Baba’ or ‘Shaikhu’ was the name by which he was always called by 
Akbar, on account of his birth having been predicted by Shaikh Salim 
Ohishti, (T. J. Text, 1, 1. 8 f, f.=Tr. I. 2), See also I. G. (XX. 270). The 
town is mentioned at 240 it^ra as ‘ Shaikhpur.’ The name is written 
BMkoh'gxit in Constable, 24 E b, and that name is supposed to have been 
given in honour of Dara Shikoh. 

VI. 93, 1. 1. Sddik Khan brought up an old grievance which he had 
against Shdhbdz Khan and rarely went to the Darbdr. 

This is putting the saddle on the wrong horse. It was Shahbaz who 
did not go to the Prince’s Darbar. Sadiq was the Atdliq or ‘ guardian ’ of 
the prince and was all in all on the spot. Shahbaz was an outsider who 
had .iust come from Malwa. (cl Text, III 699; Tr. 1046 and NoU). 

VI. 94, 1. 9 from foot. In this year, there was little rain, and the price 

of rice rose high. 

There is no reference to the price of rice in the text. (JJI- o’Jji 

(III. 714, 1. 9). “In this year, the rains 
were scanty and high prices threw a [whole] world into trouble.” gij with 
the preposition has been wrongly read as ^ rice. 

Pattan (1. 1) is ‘ Mungipattan,’ (also called Paithan), on the Godavari, 
a very ancient town, which is said to have been the capital of Shalivahan.’ 
See my note on E.D. Vol. I, 60, 1 ante. 

VI. 95, 1. 13. The army marched from Shdhpur and took up a posi- 
Hon twelve Kos from Fathari. 

This is the ‘ Shahpur ’ founded by Prince Murad in Akola, Berar six 
Kos from Balapur. Constable, 31 D a. The B. I. Text gives the name of the 
battle-field as ‘ Ashti (Ill 71 8, Tr. 1070). It is called ‘ ishta ’ by Oonstable 
and is in Parbaini, Haidarabad State. It lies north-west of Pathri or 
Patri. CoMtable, 31 I) b. Three other places called ‘Ashta’ and three 
known as Ashti ’ are also shown in the Atlas. 

VI. 96, 1 6. Dwdrika Das and S‘aU Jaldl retired to Nilawi 

There is no such place as Nilawi.’ What the Text says is that ^ 

^ 719, I. 14). •' Dwarki Dis 

' Smyid- Jalal nobly played away their short [lit. ‘ of thise to five days ’] 
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lives.” (Tr. 1071). ‘ To Nilaici ’ is due to a misreading of ia-ntkui, 
“gloriously.” 

Online 14, it is. said of tlie Imperial forces that “they iad all 
night suffered from thirst and now carried the river Sugam,” which is 
wrong as well as meaningless. What they did was that they marched 
{lit. turned their steps) towards the river t j j. (HI. 719 ^ 1 . ig. 

Tr. 1071). There is no river called ‘ Sugam’ anywhere in these parts. Mr. 
Vincent Smith speaks of this battle having been fought at “Supa on 
the Godavary” (Akbar, 270, 360), but there is no such place as Supa in 
the Haid^rabad territory. He has been misled by a statement of Bloch- 
mann’s (Aiw, !• Tr. 336), which is made on the authority of Hirishta, but 
what F. really says is that “the Khan-i-Khanan and Raja ‘Ali Khan 
of Burhanpur encamped at Sonpet on the Godavary and the battle took 
place after they had crossed the river”. (1. 270, 1. 4; II. 163, 1. 5), ‘Sonpet’ 
is Soanpet in Nandair district and is shown in Constable, PL 31 D b. See 
also Mr. Beveridge’s note to A. N. Tr. III. 1071, but it is not quite correct. 
VI. 97, I, 9 from foot. {Prince M ur&d\ died near Dihbdri, on the ianTcs 

of the Purta, twenty Kos from Daulatabdd. 

Read ‘ Purna ’ for ‘ Purta.’ Mr. Beveridge has left ‘ Dihbari ’ unidenti- 
fied. Per twjps it is ‘Dhabadi’, which lies about 30 miles north-east of 
Daulatabad and 18 north-west of Jalna (Th.). It lies on a branch of the 
river Pur«a in Bhokardan taluka, 16 miles' south of the town of the same 
name. (Aurangabad Gazetteer, 843). ‘Dhabadi’ is shown in Constable, 
31 C a. Lat. 20°-2' N., Long. 75°-46' B. (Th). 

Vi. 98, L 11 from foot. Maha 8ingh..... attacked them at Ehadrak. 

Bhadrak was one of the MaMls of Orissa in Akbar’s Rent-roll. {Jin, 
Tr. II. 126, 143). It is now in Balasore district, Orissa, and lies 41 miles 
south-west of Balasore town. Constable, 32 E a. 

VI. 101, 1. 4 and foot note. Death ofJalala, the Sectary Jaldla 

is generally called ‘ TdriJci’, Sectary. 

Dowson finds fault with Chalmers and Elphinstone for reading the 
sobriquet as ‘ Tajik ’and remarks that Jalala’s followers were Yusufzais, 
not Tajiks. But his own meaning of ‘ PdriM ’ is equally open to censure. 
Tdrihi really means ‘ one engulfed or immersed in (spiritual) darkness.’ 
It was only a nickname coined by the Akhimd Darweza— a venerated 
Afghan saint, for Bayazid Ansari, the founder of the sect. Bayazid called 
himself ‘ Fir-i-Baushan’, ‘ the Enlightened Pir ’. TheAkhund dubbed him 
in derision 'Plr-i-TdriJc’, the ‘Darkened Pir’. (Raverty, N. A. 46 note). 
Akbar who was very fond of word-play was delighted with the anti- 
thetical retort and bis historians were only too ready to repeat and ring 
the changes upon it, 

VI. 101, 1. 2 from foot. One of the great vassals ofJdil Khan Bijapuri 

was coming towards Ahmadnagar. 

The B. I. text gives his name as Wanku. (111* 7^; Tr. 1180). I ven- 
ture to identify him with Wankoji [VeiikoJijNaik Nimbalkarof Phaltan, 
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better known as Jagpal Bao Naik Nimbalkar, who lived in the early part 
of the seventeenth century and was “notorious for his restless and 
predatory habits.” Dipa Bai, the sister of Jagpal Bao, wasthe grandmother 
of Shivaji. The Nimbalkars were made Sardeshmulehs of Phaltan by the 
Kings of Bi japur and derived their name from the village of Nimbalik, 
now called Nimluk. (Grant Duff, H. M. 39, 40). Elsewhere, Abu-1- 
Eazl says of this Wanku that he sought shelter in Ahmadnagar from the 
oppression of the Bijapur soldiers. He had, before that, sent his eldest son 
Babaji and his brother Dhar Bao to solicit the Khan-i-Khanan’s protec- 
tion, but as the Khan put them into prison, he had fled to Shah Ali in 
Ahmadnagar, who also consigned him to a dungeon. (III. 794^5; Tr. 
1191). He is described as a great landholder of Ahmadnagar, command- 
ing 50)0 horse and 12000 foot, who had quarrelled with ‘Adil Khan and 

had come over to the Mughals. (16. III. 788; Tr. 1180).^ 

VI. 102, Z. 5. He Qoi possession of Khlna, which is one of the chief 

fortresses of Ahmadnagar. 

‘ Kalna ’ {Becte Galna) and V alna ’ are quite distinct, but are^ often 
confounded and even Mr. Beveridge has mixed up the two places. (See his 
Tr. of A. N. III. 1181 note, 1189 note and 1197). Jalna is the Jalnapur, 
which is mentioned only three lines higher up. It is now in Aurangabad 
district, Haidarabad State. Lat. 18°-51'' N., Long. 75 -56' E. Constable, 
31 C b. It' is the Jalna of the 1. G. XIV. 29, to which Mr. Beveridge refers. 
* G^alna’ is now in the Malegaon taivika of Nasik district. Lat. 20 "46' N., 
Long. 74°-32' E. (I. G. XII. 124). Jalna belongs now to the Nizam, Q-alna 
is in British India. Kalna[Galna] was the place taken by Abu-1-Eazl, Jalna 
or (Jalnapur), the town to which the Khan-i-Khanan went. 

VI. 103, Z. 2. The T aTinAlad-AUbarnama of Inayatu-lla. 

The authorship of this ‘Takmila’ is a puzzle which has not been 
satisfactorily solved. There are at least three recensions of the Continua- 
tion, which differ considerably in matter from one another. Dr. Eieu 
points out that “there is a Ms. in the British Museum which also is stated 
to have been written by Tnayatulla bin Muhibb ‘Ali, but which is quite 
distinct from the similarly- entitled history, extracts of which are given in 
Elliot, VI. 103-115. 'While, in the latter, the murder of Abu-1-Fazl is told 
in a few words and without any direct implication of Jahangir in the 
crime, the author of the present work narrates the same event in the 
most circumstantial manner and distinctly states that Birsingh Dev, the 
murderer, acted at the instigation of Jahangir.” (Persian Catalogue, (Sup- 
plement), IV. 52 ; see also 111.929, 1031). In the copies in the India Office 
Library, the compiler is called ‘ Muhammad Salih ’^(Bthe, Catalogue, Nos. 
260, 261, column 106), but elsewhere he calls himself ‘Inayatulla or Muham- 
m ad Salih, as in the Ms. used by Dowson . Dr. Eieu surmises that this Mu- 
hammad ^alih must be Muliammad Salih Kambu, the author of the'AmaZ- 
j-Halih and he thinks that the name ‘Inayatulla may be accounted for by 
^ fact that Muhammad $alili had an elder brother called ‘ Inayatulla, 
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wh'o wrote tlie BaJiar-i-Ddnish and also compiled a G-eneral History of 
the World called TdriM-i-DiJ/cMsM. (Rieu, 765, 1093). He proposes to sub- 
stitute ‘and’ for ‘ or ’ in the clause just cited and suggests that it may be 
the joint production of the brothers. See III. 929, 1031. Mr. Beveridge has 
appropriated this suggestion and made it Ms own. Unfortunately, the 
three discrepant recensions militate against the supposition of their joint 
authorship. The Text printed in the Bib. Ind. differs admittedly from that 
used by Chalmers and the two Mss, in the India Office differ from both, 
though there can be no doubt that they are all copied, paraphrased or re- 
written from the earlier portion of Iqbdlndma-i-Jahdnglri, 'wMeh. vi&s 
completed in 1029 H. 1020 A. C. ( A. n' HI. Tr. 1201-5 raofe). Perhaps the 
true explanation is that the brothers wrote, not jointly, but successively. 
The version in which Jahangir is exculpated may be the one first drafted 
and compiled by Tnayatulla. It may have been subsequently revised and 
recast, in accordance with later opinions on this and other points, by 
‘Inayatulla himself or Muhammad Salih Kambu who speaks of himself as 
the pupil and protege of ‘Inayatulla in his Preface to the Balidr-i-Ddnish. 
Jahangir’s infatuation for Nnr Jahan,’bis weakness and other defects of 
character are the subjects of frequent animadversion in the ' Amal-i-8dli7i. 

VI, 104, 1. 6 from foot. It has already been related that Sultan 

Salim had set out against the Raja, of A jmir. 

Ajmer was not under any Edjd at this time and the B. I. text (III. 
806-6) puts the matter very differently. “ On 6th Mihr (XLIVB. Y,), the 

Prince Royal [Salim] obtained leave to go to Ajmer ..to chastise 

Umra, the Eana [of Udayapur] ”. (III. 763; Tr. 1140). Umra is Amar 
Sinha, who had succeeded his father Bana Pratap. Salim was now 
(XLVII E.) sent again to Ajmer with a view to invade from that point 
d’appui the restricted territory that still remained in the hands of the 
Eana of Chitor. See also A. N. ante 98 and Khaki Shirazi, 204 post. 

VI, 106, 1. 9. Bdz Bahadur, the Imperial commander, retired to Bhowdl. 

Bhowal lies north of Dacca, and is a jungly tract extending to the 
Garo Hills. The town is shown in Constable, 29 D d. 

‘Saripur’ and‘Bakrampur’ (1. 17) which were inor near the country 
of ‘Isa Khan of Bhati are ‘ Sripur ’ near Eajabari, at the confluence of 
the Meghna and the Padma. Bikrampur lies a few miles south of Dacca. 
Bikrampur is marked in Constable, 29 D d. Sripur has been long since 
washed away by the Padma. (Poster, B. T. I. 28 note). 

VI. 109, 1. 10. [TheMagh] Bdjdwho had just now acquired the country 
of Bangu. 

must be an error for Pegu. The Magh Eaja who is said to 
have just acquired the country was the Raja of Arafcan. (A. N. 111.479= 
Tr. 722). The people of Arakan are known as ‘ Mugs ’. (g. ?j.H. J. s. v.). We 
know from local histories that the Arakan king, Minrazagyi, who reigned 
from 1593 to 1612 A. C.) had invaded and sacked Pegu, with the assistance 
pf the Portuguese under Dq Brito in 1599, (G. Bf. I. lY. 487, 493-494). 
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VI. nil 1. 5. Raid Bai of Bengal. 

The correct name is ‘Kedar Eai’. (A.N. III. 824; Tr. 1235). He was 
one of the twelve Blmiyas of Bengal and had his seat atBhushna, which 
is now in the Faridpnr division of Bengal. In Todar Mai’s Rent-roll, 
Faridpnr was included in the of Bhushna, alias Muhammadabad. 

“ Kedar Rai and Oliand itai had gradually extended their sway from 
Rajabari in Dacca district to Kedarbari, now in the Palang thana of 
Faridpur, where a deep ditch and a road known as Each Kijura mark 
the site of their fort.” (I. G. XII. 54-5). Abu-1-Fazl records that Kedar’s 
fort of Bhushna was taken fay the Mughals in the 41st year (1696 A. 0.), 
after a battle in which Kedar was wounded and fled to ‘Isa Khan of Bhati. 
(A. N. III. 711 ; Tr. 1059). He also states that Ohand Rai had been killed 
in a fight with the Afghans sometime before. {Ib. HI. 632; Tr. 969). This 
Ohand Rai is mentioned by Ralph Fitch, who states that he went in 1686 
from Bacola [Bakla, the old name of Baqarganj district] to Serrepore 
(Sripnr), the king of which place was called ‘ Ghondery,’ He says that 
‘ Serrepore ’ was six leagues from ‘Sunnergan’ (Sonargaon). (Foster, B. 
T. I, 28; J. H. Ryley, John Fiteh, p. 118). 

Eilmak, who was theimperial Commander in Srinagar (1.9), is identi- 
cal with ‘Baz Bahadur Kilmak’of 106 ante. (A. N. Text, 809; Tr. HI. 1214). 
He is also called Sultan ‘Ali Qilmaq. (A.N. III. 820; Tr. 1231). Jahangir 
says that he had long been guilty of evil practices in Bengal, but after- 
wards repented of his erz’ors and had the honour of kissing the threshold 
in the 1st year of his reign. (T. J. 37, 1. 24; Tr. I. 78 and 83, 1. 31 ; Tr. 
1. 184). 

VI. 114, Z. 12 from foot. [DdniyaVs servants] continued to introduce 

the poison [spirits] xmperceived, sometimes 
concealing it in the barrels of muskets. 

This extraordinary method of smuggling the forbidden stuff is also 
mentioned by Daniyal’s brother Jahangir, who states that “a musketeer 
named .Murshid Quli, who was one of Daniyal’s attendants, poured, at the 
urgent entreaties of the Prince, double-distilled spirit into his favourite 
gun. The rust of the iron was dissolved by the strength of the spirit. 
The prince no sooner drank of it than he fell down.” (T. J, Tr I 36- 
Text, 15, 1. 11 ' 

VI. 115, 1. 2. On Monday, the 12th Abctn, corresponding with the 20th 
Jumada-l-awwal; 1014 Hijra {September 1605), an ill- 
ness instituted itself into the frame of the Emperor 
[A1d)ar]. 

The Ilahi month is wrongly stated, though the Hijri date is right. The 
B. I. text has 12th Mihr and this is the correct Ilahi date. 20th Jumadi I. 
was 24th September 1605. 12th Mihr is the 199th day of the Ilahi calen- 
dar and the 267th (68 + 199) of the Julian. The Emperor’s illness lasted 
for^^ dap and he died on 16th October, 0. S. corresponding to 4th 
(A. N. III. 841 ; Tr. 1259-1261 and Note). 
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The proximate caase of death was diarrhoea followed by dysentery. 
The story of the Emperor having died by misadventare in an attempt to 
poison Mirza Ghazi of Thatta or Raja Mansinha of Amber is discredited 
by Mr. Irvine (Manueci, IV. 420 Note) as well as by Mr. Beveridge (A. 
N. Tr. III. 1260 Note), Mr. Crooke (Tod, A. A. E. I. 408; III, 1338 Note), 
Dr. Beni Prasad (Jahangir, 7-5 note) and even Mr. Vincent Smith (?oc.cif, 
326'6), though it is repeated by Terry (Voyage, 408), Herbert (Travels. 
72), De Laet (Tr. Hoyland, 170), Mundy (Journal, II. 102-3), Manueei (I. 
149) and others. 

We know little of Akbar’s clinical history, but it is certain that 
he had been suffering for many years before his death, from a very 
painful intestinal disease of some sort. We are told that this last and 
fatal illness began on l2th Mihr, that no medicines were administered 
or taken for eight days, that ‘ a bloody flux’ then made its appearamce, 
that it was treated without success for ten days, upon which the physician 
abandoned hope and fled from court. It is also stated that when the Hakim 
‘Ali attempted to arrest the diarrhoea by powerful astringents, they 
only brought on fever, strangury and other symptoms prognosticating a 
fatal termination of the disease. Whatever the exact pathology of the case 
may have been, it is certain that this intestinal complaint was one of 
long standing. Akbar had been seriously ill just in the same way in 991 
H. (XXVII R. Y.). He had, then, as now, as Abu-1-Eazl puts it, ‘ an inter- 
nal pain’ on 20th Mihr, did not or would not take any medicine for some 
days, upon which “ blood came.” Laxatives were then administered on the 
urgent entreaty of Abu-1-Pazl, against the advice of the Hindu physicians, 
and Akbar recovered only after thirty-six days. During three days of 
this illness, he “ touched no food ” and had to “ eat only boiled things 
without any oil or ghee ” for seventeen days, (A. N. III. 394=Tr. 683-4). 
Pirishta also mentions this attack of fever and diarrhoea (JVl) and states 
that " great anxiety was felt on his account, as His Majesty had, like his 
father Humayun, taken to opium.” (I. 264, 1. 6 f -f, ; Eriggs, II. 253). Akbar 
had another attack of " severe pain ’ in the bowels in the 34th year (997 
H. 1589 A. 0.), He was then forbidden all food for two days and after- 
wards allowed “ only two spoonfuls of soup”. He used to say, writes Abu- 
1-Pazl, that he had often been ill, but that the pains of those days had 
been such as he had never experienced before. (A. N. III. 552=Tr. 838). 
Towards the end of the same year (the 34th), he had another attack of 
“ pain in the abdomen which caused great distress ”. {Ibid. 676 ; Tr, 870). 
Budauni informs us that the same trouble, “stomach-ache and colic” 
recurred in the 36th year (999 H.) and he was so ill that he susp^ted 
Prince Salim of having poisoned him and openly said so. (H. 377~Tr. 
390). He must have been again ill in the 42nd year (1597 A.O.) , as 
Jerome Xavier states that he was privileged to enter the Emperor’s 
bed- room and nurse him. (Smith, Akbar, 269; J, .^;S. B. 1898, pp. 72-79). 
In the 44th year, he had two attacks of similar pains in the stomach, one 
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after the other, at short intervals. (A.N. III. TGB^Tr. 1144-5). It has to 
be borne in mind that Akbar was “ a hard liver” and addicted not only 
to arrach (double-distilled spirits), but to BMng, opinm mi KoJcmr or 
Pffusta. It is common knowledge that when an opium-eater suffers from 
diarrhoea, it is an almost sure sign of death. 9akim ‘Ali must have been 
well acquainted with the prognosis of violent and continuous diarrhoea in 
the cases of habitual opium-eaters and he gave up all hope because he found 
that the patient’s system had ceased to react to his powerful drugs. Mr. 
Crooke asserts that Akbar died of cancer of tlie bowels, but the evidence 
available is not sufSeient to warrant such a definite diagnosis. 

The origin of the popular canard about the exchange of the poisoned 
packet of betel is possibly this. As Mirza Ghazi was suspected of treason, 
he had been ordered to come to court. He made his Kurnish and received 
the betel on the 14 th of Mihr, just two days after the Emperor was taken 
iU. Man Sinha had done the same, some days before on receiving promo- 
tion and the appointment of Prince Khusrav’s guardian on or after the 
16th of Shahrivar. (A. N. III. 839; Tr. 1267). 

VI. 115, 1. 16. On the 9th of Azur, corresponding with the night of 

Wednesday, 12th JumMa-l-AJthir he [Akhar] bade 

adieu to life. 

Here also, the Ilahi date is stated wrongly. It is given as Wednesday, 
4th Iban in the B. I. text of the A. N. (III. 841, 1. 13) and as 2nd Aban 
by the Badishah Nama (I. i. 66, 1. 17); ' Amal-i-8,alih (I. 15-16) and 
KhwafiKhan (I. 235, 1. 5). 12-13th {Eisabi} Jumadi II.‘ 1014 H. corre- 
sponded with lo-16th October 1605 6.S. 25-26th October N. S. Wednes- 
day, after the midnight of which Akbar died, was 13th Hisdbi and 16th 
October (0. S.). .^s 9th Azur 60 E. Y. was the 256th day of the Ilahi 
year, which began on 11th March 0. 8., it would be 21st November. But 
2nd Iban, — the 219th day — ^would be 15th October 0. S. If it was the 4th 
of Iban,— which appears to be correct— the Julian correspondence would 
be 17th October 0, S. or 27th October N. S. (See my H. S. M. N. 266-7). 
yi. 117, i. 9 from foot He \Asaf Khan] desired to gain possession of 

the land of P anna, [belonging to] Baja Bam- 

chand, whose ancestors had always ruled it. 

Dowson notes the variant ‘Palta’. The right reading is “Bhata”. 
RSmchandra was the Baghela Raja of ‘Bhata’ or Bhatghora; now Eewa. 
Of. A. N. at 32 ante, from which this account is borrowed, Eamehand is 
there said by Abu-1-Pazl to have been the son of Parbihan [Birbhan] and 
grandson of Birsingh Deo, who were both Rajas of ‘ Bhata’, not PannA 
(3m, Tr. 1. 367). 

The ‘Nisba’ or sobriquet of Ghazi Khan was not ‘Tatar’, as it is 
printed on ). 6 f.l, but ‘ Tonwar ’ jjiJ. Ghazi Khan had sought Ramchand’s 
protection after his flight from Akbar’s Court. (A. N. II. 182; Tr, 281). 
Lowe says that Ghazi Khan ‘ Tannuri ’ fled to ‘ Hatiyah ’ [Becte, Bhata]. (B. 
66} Text, II 66, 1.11). 
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VI. 118, 1. 9. Raja Bamchand [the Bdjd of Bhata] fled to the castle of 
Wldndhun, which is noted for being one of the strongest 
places in Hindustan, 

‘ Mandhun ’ is a mistranscription of ‘ J5an dhu ’ or ‘ ^andhugarh ’ which 
Thornton says, is in the territory of Rewa in Baghelkhand, sixty miles 
south-west of Rewa, town. Hamilton also states that “ Baundhoo or Bhatta 
was the name of the northern part of the Hindoo territory of Gundwana ”, 
and he locates the fort about 60 miles north-east from Mandla. (Bast India 
Grazetteer, Ed. 1815, s. v. Bandoogur). Abu-1-Pazl has'Bandhu’ in the 
corresponding passage. (II, 183; Tr. 282). 

VI. 119, 1. 9. Damuda, one ofher [Durgdvatfs] chief toicns. 

A. P. has ‘Damoh’ in the counterpart passage (A. N. II. 212; Tr. 
327, 328), which must be correct. It lies about 66 miles north-west of 
Jabalpur. Constable, 28 A d. The actual site of the first battle which is here 
stated to have been four marches from Damoh, is said by local tradition, 
to have been near Singaurgarh in Garha Mandla, about 32 miles south-east 
of Damoh and 26 north-west of Jabalpur. The Rani stabbed herself after 
a second defeat, in a defile, 12 miles east of Garha. (Sleeman, J. A. S. B. 
1837. VI. 627-9; C. P. Gazetteer, 225, 283; Arch. Surv. Rep. IX. 48). The 
battle said to have bean fought at Narhi, east of Garha, (G. H. I. IV, 88), 
must have been the second. Singaurgarh is shown in Constable, 28 A d. 
VI. 122, 1, 14, He [Muhammad Sultan Mirzd] teas the son of Bashld 
Sultan Wais Mirzd. 

He was or of V^ais Mirza, i.e. Wais Mirza’s most 

worthy, intelligent, sagacious or wise son, ‘Rashid’ was not a part of 
the father’s name. (A. N. II. 279; Tr. 413; T. A. in E. D, V, 315; B. Tr, 
II, 87 note). The name of Wais Mirza ’s father was Bazqara, not BaSakra, 
as on 1. 10. 

VI, 126, 1. 8. The army then proceeded towards J asriina and LaJehan- 
pur, 

Becte, Jasrota, formerly a small state in North-Eastern Punjab, but 
now included in Kashmir, Lat. 32°-29'' N., Long. 75° 27'' B. Constable, 26 
A a. It is one of the small Ohiefships attached to the Jammu or Central 
division of the Alpine Punjab. (A, G. 1. 133), ‘ Samba ’(1. 11) lies a few 
miles north of Jasrota. Constable, Ibid. On 1, 12, ‘ Balidar ’ is a mistake for 
‘ Bal6ftadra ’. Mr. Beveridge says ‘ Lakhanpur ’ must be wrong and proposes 
to read ‘ Lakbnur ’ (Tr. III. 884 note) but ‘ Lakhanpur ’ still exists under 
that name and this spelling is quite correct. See Hutchinson and Vogel in 
the Journal of the Punjab Historical Society, VIII, (1918), No. 1, p, 49. 
VL 139, 1. 8. On the 27th of the month [Bc^‘l IT. 1003\ Koha died a 
Lahore. 

“Koka” means ‘ foster-brother’ and Akbar Had several of them— all 
sons of his numerous nurses, wet and dry. The person who is meant and 
whose name is left out must be S'ddat Ifdr Koka. He died of dipsomania 
on the 16th oi Azar of the XXXIXth year* which began on, 28th Jumadi 
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n. 1002 H. and ended on 8tli Eajab 1003. (A. N. III. 656 ; Tr. 1006). 
Tiiere is some error in Faizi Sirhindi’s chronology. He says (1. 18) that 
the thirty-ninth year began on 9lh Eajab 1003 H., but according to the 
A. N., the year which began on 9th Eajab 1003 H. was the fortieth. (III. 
667 ; Tr. 1023. See also B. D. V. 246 ; Smith, Akbar, 457). 

VL 131, 1. 7. In his [the poet Fard’s] earhj daps, he and the author of 
this isorJe had some connexion through using the same 
takhallus for their writings. 

This is obscurely, if not enigmatically, worded. Budauni clears up the 
matter. Abu-l-Fazl’s brother, the poet, and this Shaikh Ilahdad Sirhindi 
had, by some unhappy chance, chosen the identical nom-de-plum&, Faizi. 
The former therefore requested Sirhindi to give it up and assume some 
other pen-name. As the latter declined to do so, the former thought it 
best to alter his own to Fayydd, so as to preclude the possibility of any 
confusion and also with a view to make it “ correspond with the gram- 
matical amplification” as Budauni puts it, “of ‘Alldmi, by which his 
younger brother, Abu-1-Fazl, was known.” (E. D. Vol. V. 545; B., Text, 
III. 299, 1. 11). 

VI. 132, 1. 18. His mother [of Prince Rustam, son of Prince Murdd\ was 
sister of Khdnri ‘Azam. 

The lady was the daughter, not the sister of ‘Aziz Koka, entitled 
Khan-i-‘A|am. She was married to Prince Murad In the 32nd year (996 A. 
H.) of Akbar’s reign.(A.N. III. 618 ; Tr. 791. See also 3m, Tr. 1. 326). She 
could not have been the sister of ‘Aziz, as Shamsu-d-din Muhammad 
Khan, the father of the Khan-i-‘Azam, was assassinated on 12th Eama- 
zan, 969 H. In other words, she would have been at least 37 years of age 
at this time in 1006 H., while her husband, Prince Murad, who was born 
in 978 H., (T. A. in B. D. V. 232), could have been only 29 years old. 

VI. 136, 1. 6. On arriving at Gkarkol, a submissive letter was received 
from Bahadur Khan. 

There is no such place as ‘ (Iharkol ’ It is an error for 

‘ Khargon ’ (A. N, Ip. 768 ; Tr. 1148). It lies on the left bank 

of the Kundi, a tributary of the Narmada and is now the headquarters 
of Nimar district in the Indore State. (I, G. XV. 251). Constable, 31 0 
a. (See my note on Vol. III. 87, 1. 5 ante). Von Noer also speaks of it as 
‘ Gharkol’. (Akbar, Tr. 11.31), He must have been misled by Dowson’s 
Translation. Elsewhere, Paizi himself states that Prince Daniyal took 
leave of Akbar at Ghargon. [Beote, Khargon]. (A. N. Ill, Tr. 1184 note). 
VI. 137, I, 18. A dag who accompanied him set off in pursuit of a hare, 
but the hare turned round and attacked the dog etc. 

This story is a folk-tale, which crops up in many places and is given 
as the reason for the selection of the sites of several other capitals, e. g. 
A] 3 ihilwa(i, {Mirat-i-Ahmadi, Pt. i. 3i=Tr. in Bay ley, 25 ; 3m, Tr., IL 
262), HalwaiJ (B. G. VIII, Kathiawar, 423), Kharakpur (J. A. S. B. XL. 
24), Eewa (I. G. s. «.), Bidar (Ind. Ant. XXVIII. 1899, p. 129) 
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and Vijayanagar. (Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, 19). Mr. Sewell observes 
that “a similar tale is told of the rise of almost every kingdom, principa- 
lity or large Zamtndari in Southern India.” {Ihid. Note). 

VI. 143, Z. 11. Nesci day, Miyan Saiyid went round and looked after 
the construction of the trenches. 

The person meant is the author’s patron, Shaikh Farid, who was a 
Bukhari Saiyid. ‘ Miyan ’ is a title of respect used before the names of 
Baiy ids and other persons of quality in Hindustan. Saiyid ‘Abdulla, the 
father of the famous King-makers, was generally known as Saiyid Miyan. 

227, 1. 4). 

Mr. Vincent Smith speaks of Shaikh Farid repeatedly as ‘ Shaikh 
Farid of Bukhara ’. (Akbar, 318, 399, 493). This is not quite correct. The 
sobriquet merely means that he was decended from some Saiyid, who 
had come to India from Bukhara iu the old days. Shaikh Farid himself 
was really born in Dehli. Jahangir explicitly says so. Cl. J. 65, 1. 6; Tr. I. 
137 ; see also Bloehmann, Mn, Tr. 1. 413). 

Borgaon, (1. 20), which is said to have been eight Kos from Asir, is 
now in Nimar district. It lies about twenty miles north-west of Burhan- 
pur. Constable, 31 D a. 

VI. 145, 7. 1. The mine was exploded [atfhe siege of AJtmadnagar] on 
the 20th Shahryiir inthe 45th year of the reign. 

Khaki Shirazi (205 infra) and Abu-1-Fazl give the date as 6th of 
Shahriaar (A. N. III. 775 ; Tr. 1159=100 ante) and calculation shows that 
6th is correct. Faizi has just given the Hijri date as 18th Safar, 1009 A. H., 
v/hich corresponds with 19th August 1600 A. 0. (0. S.). 6th Shahriuct?*, 
[not Shahryiir], was the 162nd day of the Ilahi year, which began on 11th 
March 1600. Now 19th August was the 232nd day of the Julian year 1600 
and it synchronised exactly with 6th Shahrivar Ilahi (70-1-162). must 
have been wrongly written for which also occurs in some 

copies. 

VI. 146, 1. 11. On the 17th Safar, tim royal forces loere admitted and 
the keys of the fortress of Aslr were given uy. 

Here also, the date is stated wrongly. Faizi. has just stated (144, 1. 10 
f.f. ante) that Ahmadnagar was surrendered on the ISth of Safar. Asir 
was taken several months after that event and Safar cannot possibly be 
right, Abu-1-Fazl gives the Ilahi date as 7th Bahman, which corresponds 
with 17th January (1601), as it is the 312th day from 1st Fravardin (11th 
March). Now 17th January 1601 synchronised with 22nd Eajab 1009 H. 

must have been miswritten for (See A.N. III. 780 ; Tr. 1169). 
is frequently confused with by careless copyists. As Faizi himself 
states that the siege of Jisir commenced soon after the 4th of Eamazan 
(138 ante) and also that it lasted for about eleven months (139 ante), 
Safar is manifestly wrong. A contemporary inscription in the Jam‘a 
Masjid at Asirgarh gives the Hijri date corresponding to 17th or I8th 
January. (Ind. Ant. 1924, LIIL p. .40), lliye Maes lower down, Faizi 
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himself states that Abu-1-Fazl was appomted Chief Commander of the 
armies for the subjugation of the Dekkan, soon after the capitulation of 
Asir, on the 8th of iSh‘aban and that on the 28th oi Sbatcwal, the whole 
of the Dakhin, i.e. Khandesh and Malwa as well as Gujarat, were placed 
under Prince Daniyal, as the Emperor was returning to Igra. 

Mr. Vincent Smith asserts that Sirhindi’s dates are ‘ incredible’, ‘ im- 
possible’ and ‘absurd’. He even accuses him of having muddled the 
chronology and given a ‘ garbled account’ of the events, (?oc. cit. 299), 
but the error is undoubtedly clerical or inadvertent. The charges of 
perfidy and treachery which he has preferred against Akbar have been 
fully and conclusively rebutted by Mr. C. H. Payne in his ‘ Akbar and the 
Jesuits ’ (251-8). 

VI. ISI, 1. 13. He heard the Emperor*s command, ''Bring Asad into the 
bath room, (hat I may cut him in pieces with my own 
hand.” 

The author uses the word ‘ Ghuslkhana ’, which was not a ‘ bath 
room’, but the Privy Council Chamber of the Emperor. “ Behind these 
galleries, from which the Emperor is wont to look on at elephant-fights, 
lies the Audience Chamber, which is called the ‘ Cussal-can.’ (De Laet, 
Tr. 40). The greatest nobles and the most privileged persons only were 
admitted to it. (CoryatinE. T. 1, 279 ; see also Sir Thomas Eoe, Embassy. 
Ed. Poster, 1. 106, 202; Mundy,II, 201; Bernier, Ed. Constable, 265, 361; 
Manueci, II. 361, 400). The mistake is committed again at 247, 1. 5 f.f,,421, 
1. 7 f.f. and 421 last line infra. 

VI. 152, 1. 14 from foot. The King ofBijapur was also vexed that he 

had not received a direct cession of Gwalior, 

This ‘ Gwalior ’ (?) is again mentioned at 163 infra. Dowson says he 
cannot identify the place. {lUd, note). Can it be meant for ‘ Gawllgarh 
which had been captured by the Mughals in the 43rd year, 1006-7 H. f 
Abu-l'Pazl says that there was not a stronger fort than Gawal or Garwil, 
as he calls it, in Berar. (A.N. III. 744, 746=Tr. 1111, 1116). 

VI. 153, 1. 4. Asad wore a badge, as a disciple of ATcbar’s " Divine 
Beligion ”. The King [of Bijdpur] tooh it to examim it, 
and professing himself a disciple, declared he would 
Jceep it. 

This is an illuminating and significant allusion to the 'Shast wa 
ShaMh’ which is mentioned in the (Tr. 1.165), A. N. (Text, HI. 
354— Tr. 620), Budauni (II. 338=Tr. 349; 404=Tr. 418) and Jahangir’s 
I'uzuk (28, 1. 16 ; Tr. I. 60-61), as the badge or insignia given to followers 
of Akbar 's New Religion, Students interested in the subject may refer to 
my Historical Studies in Mughal Numismatics, pp. 147-155, where it is 
discussed at some length. 

yi. 153, 1. 14 from foot. The Prince also directed that 10000 rupees 
■ should be given to him, but he " got only 2000 

muzaffaris.” ■ . 


:iit 
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The Muzaffari was a silver coin, weighing about 110 grains, first struck 
by Muzaffar 11. of Gujarat, who ruled from A. H. 917 to 932 (1511 to 
1526 A. 0,). It weighed about 110 grains, but was valued at about two to 
the Abbari rupee, as the silver was about fourteen per cent below the 
Abbari standard, (lln, Tr. I. 23; F. II. 138, 287=Briggs’ Tr. IV. 319). 
See my article on- the Unpublished Goins of the Gujarat Saltanat in J.B. 
B, R. A. S. 1926, pp. 42-46. The meaning is that what Asad got was 
equivalent to only 1000 rupees instead of 10000. 

VI. 154, 1. 4 from foot. When [ShaiJch Abu-l-Fasl] was hilled at Sarai 

Barar^ a dependency of Sirm}, at prayer-time 
on Friday, 7th BaUu-l-awioal lOlb H. 

This place has not been satisfactorily identified. I venture to suggest 
that it must be the Bar-bi-Serai, which is mentioned by Tavernier, in the 
itinerary of bis journey from Narwar to Dholpur. He locates it at three 
Kos, about six miles, south of Antri, nine .ffos north of Narwar and nine 
Kos south of Gwalior. (Travels, Tr. Ball, 1. 62) . There is a place called Bar- 
ki-Serai, i.e. Serai of the Bar or V ad, i.e. Ficus Indica, still in existence 
at about 6i miles south of Antri. (I. A. p. exvii). Lat. 25°-58|' N., Long. 
78°-10'' E. Tieffenthaler says that Abu-1-Fazl was killed near a ferry of the 
Sindh river, at a place close to Dhumghat, about two leagues to the west of 
Dehala, which is ten leagues west of Datia. (I. 184 apud A.N. III.Tr. 1220 
Note). This is in fair agreement with the situation of ‘ Bar-ki-Serai as 
Datia is a few miles north-east of Narwar. The place is called ‘ Sarai 
Bangs., two stages from Gwalior, by Tnayatulla. (ante 107). ‘ Banga, ’ may 
be an error for ‘ Bat Kd ’ or ‘ Bar Kd ’ (Serai). Khaki Shirazi says that 
Abu-l-Fazl was murdered at the Sarai Bar{y. (iL-'), six Kos from 
Narwar on Friday the 4th of Rabi I. 1011 (MS. in the Mulla Firuz 
Library, folio 218 b). The place seems to be also called “ Berhe Serai, 
ten Kos from Gwaliar ” in the Madsir-i-Jahdng'tri, from which extracts 
are translated in F. Gladwin’s History of Hindustan, (Ed. 1788, p. vii). 

The date of the assassination is given in the local Hindu chronicles 
of Bundelkhand as 9th Kartika V. S. 1660 (Silberrad in J. A. S.B. LXXI, 
(1902), p. 112)=4th October 1602. But this must be wrong. The date given 
by Asad— Friday, 7th Rab‘5l. 1011 H. — corresponds to 15th August 1602 
0. S.but 16th August was a Sunday. In the Tahmlla of the A.N. {ante 107), 
it is 1st Shabrivar, [13th August]. In the recension used by Chalmers it is 
4th Eab'i I and Noer and Smith think the latter must be correct. But 4th 
Eab‘iu-i-awwal Hisdbi was 12th August, and a Thursday. The correct 
date must be 4th Euyyat or Hildli, if the week-day Friday is given 
rightly by Asad. , : ■ i < 

VI. 155, 1. 20. Gopal Das NaUa. 

Nahp. looks like a nickname or epithet of revilement. In Gujarati 
and Hindi, it means * cut-nosed ’ and secondarily, ‘ impudent,’ ‘ shameless.’ 
Gopaldas appears to have been no favourite with the writer of this 
D.iary, as he is afterw^^rds stigmatised as * a wretched villain.’ (166 infra 
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An old ofifteer of Batur and Humayun, named Jalala-d-din Mahmnd had 
a Turk! by-name ‘ BnjnK,’ which has the same signification, vh. ‘ Cut-nose.’ 
Bayazid Biyat, who had been at one time in Jalalu-d-din s service, tells us 
that Mirza ‘Askari had the man’s nose cut or slit for using ^ improper 
language on a certain occasion. (A.lSr. Tr. 1. 418 Nots). See slso Ibid, 11. 55 - 
Tr, 85, where he is again mentioned. Such barbarous punishments were only 
too common in the old days. Khwaja Bhul, who had been sent with a 
message to Prince Salim, having spoken somewhat disrespectfully to His 
Highness, had tlie tip of his tongue— the peccant part— cut out by Akbar’s 
orders. (A.N. HI 727; Tr. 1088). Jahangir takes great merit to himself for 
having prohibited, immediately after his accession, the cutting off of the 
noses and ears of criminals and for having himself taken a vow never 
to inflict such punishments on any one. {Waq^at, 284 and 825 infra), 

VI. 1S8, 1. 2. STiaiJch Mustafa, governor of Kdlahdgh. 

Kalabagh lies on the road from Sironj to Narwar. Tavernier malres 
it 23 Kos from Sironj, 17 from Sipri and 28 from Narwar. (Travels, I. 
67-61). Pinch puts it at twenty Kos from Sironj. (B. T. I, 143). The real 
distance is about fifty miles [north of] Sironj. 

Vi. 165, 1. 1. The unhappy Khcdja Amlru-d-din whose watch it was, 
came in sight. 

Recte, Ami«u-d-din. (A.N. III. 474=Tr. 715 ; TaJcmlla, Text. III. 886= 
Tr. 1252). Jahangir also mentions Mm and says that very soon after his 
own accession, Aminu-d-din was appointed Yatish Begi, that is. Captain of 
the Watch, the post which he had held under Akbar. (T, J. 6, 15 ; Tr.1. 13, 
14 and note). He was the person who had been sent as envoy to Ahmad- 
nagar by Akbar. (T. A. in E, D. V. 460, 467). His original name was Mir 
Muhammad Amin. (B. II. 377, 1.11 ; Tr. II. 390). 

Earn Das, who also “ had a share in the misfortune ” (1. 7), was 
Eaja Earn Das Kaehhwa, a great favourite of Akbar’s. (g. y. 170 infra). 
VI. 170, 1. 8. Saiyid Khan, tcho ........ loas connected tcith the royal 

house and descended from an ancient and illustrious 
Mughal family. 

This ‘Saiyid Khan’ was S‘aid Khan Ohaghtai. The name is not 
-V" bnt He was strongly opposed to the proposed supersession of 
Salim on the ground that it was a flagrant violation of Cliaghtai law and 
custom. As a descendant of Timur, he looked upon himself as a custodian 
or trustee responsible for the strict observance of the ‘ Tor a and Ydsdf 
{Jim, I. Tr. 831). Dr. Beni Prasad identifies Asad’s ‘ Saiyid Khan ’ with 
‘ Saiyid Khan Barha,’ whom he describes as “ a scion of an ancient and 
illustrious Mughal family, connected with the Imperial House ’’(Jahangir, 
p. 73), but he must be mistaken, as the BSrha Saiyids were not Chaghtais 
and not even Mughals. Nor were they related to ‘ the royal house ’ by blood. 
S‘aM Khan was the son of Y'aqub Beg, the son of Ibrahim Beg Ohapuk, 
’ who was one of the Amirs of Babur and Humayun, (M.U. II. 403; see 
niyinate on IV. 366, 1, 3). — . 
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Marta?S, KHan was Staikh Farid Bukhari, who was given that title 
by Jahangir, as a reward for the defeat of Khusrav at Bhairowal, i e. 
Vairowal near Govindwal and Tarn Taran in Amritsar district. (T. J.32, 
1. 8 f, f.=Tr. I. 69). Asad is giving him the title in anticipation. 

VI. 171, 1. 10. Far a Beg came and made salutation. 

Beete, ‘ Qara Beg He is the Qara Khan Turkman of the T. J. (8, 
1. 2=Tr. 1. 17; 33. 1. 27=Tr. I. 71). He had come to Akbar’s Court with 
ilirza Muzaffar Husain Safavi of Qandahar in 1003 A.H. (B. II.402=Tr. 
416; Mn, Tr. I. 313). Faizi Sirhindi also calls him Qara Beg. (138 ante; 
see also the X- A. Text, 367, 1. 7 f.f.). 

VI. 177, Z. 16. He lighted upon the Tdrtkh-i-Bahddur Shdhi, written 
by Sam Sultan Bahadur Gujarati. 

The real name of the author of this History was 5isam or Husam 
Kfa^n Gujarati, not ‘ Sam Saltan Bahadur The book is quoted fre- 
quently in the Zafar al Walih of Hajji Dabir, as well as in the Mirat4- 
Sikandari (Tr. Bayley, 279, 341, 350), the T. A. (3, 1.7; 635, 1. 2) and 
‘Abdu-l-Haqq Dehlavi (484 infra). The author was the grandson of 
Mahfuz khan, one of the ministers of Mahmud Begada and he himself 
was in the service of Bahadur Shah, in whose honour, it is called Tdrlkh- 
i-Bahadurshahi. {Z. W. Ed. Ross, II. Introduction, pp. xxvii-xxix), 

VI. 193, 1. 10 frcwn foot. Curious apartment. 

A similar tank, reservoir or‘ subaqueous chamber ’ is described in the 

A. N. III. 660=Tr. 1000 ; B. II. 265=Tr. 272 and the Tusuk-i-J ahangtri 
(73, 1. 3; Tr. I. 152). Jahangir says that the one which had been con- 
structed by Hakim *Ali in his father^s reign [1002 A. H.], i.e. the one 
described here by Nuru-l-Haqq, was in Labor. That which he himself saw 
was in the same Hakim’s house in Agra. 

VI. 203, 1. 12 from foot. He [Muzflfar Husain Mirzd Safavi] had four 

sons, Bahrdm, Sadar, Alfas and Tahmdsp 
Mirzd. 

Two of the four names are incorrectly spelt. ‘ Sadar ’ is an error 
for ‘ Haidar’. He rose to great dignity under Shah Jahan and died in 
1041 A. H. The name of the third son was ’ Algas ’not ‘ Al^s ’. (A. N. III. 
836; Tr. 1238; Mn, Tr. I. 314 ; 1.49, 1. 7 f. f.; Houtsma, 

B. 1. 11.24). The three brothers of Shah Tahmasp Safavi were named 
Al^s, Bahram and Sam. ((slnlbadan, H. N. 6S=Tr. 169). 

VI. 204, 1. 14. In this year [1006-6 A. H.=42nd B. F.], Mh'zd Bustam, 
son of Prince Shah Murad, died at Lahore after a 
severe illness of six years and three morahs. 

There must be some muddlement here in the text or translation and 
the statement cannot be correct, (cf. 132 ante and my note there). The 
yoeng prince died, according to Abu-1-Fazl, on the 9th Of Izar of the 42nd 
year of the reign, (1006 H.), after only three dayf illness, of some intestinal 
•or gastric disorder. He was “ nine years, three mon^ and five days”oldat 
the time. (A. N. IH. 735, Tr. 1096-7). The ef the Ms, must he an error 
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and wtet the author wrote or meant to write was that the Prince died 
after a severe illness [at the age of] nine years and three months.”^ 

VI. 204, 1. 17. In 1006 A. E., the Emperor appointed Edi Hardds to ad 
as Minister conjointly with Khwcija Shamsu-d-din, 

The first name is generally written ** Patar Das’ in the A. N., and the 
T. A. He was given the title of Rai Eayan by Akbar (160, 161 ante), and 
that of Saja Vikramajit by Jahangir. He was really called ‘ Tappar Das’ 
or ‘ Tirpur Das’, a short form of Tripurari Das. (Hee my note on 287, 

1. 17 infra). In any ease, ‘ Hardas ’ is wrong. 

VI. 208, 1. 8 from foot. In A. D. 1594, Firishta escorted the Princess 

Begam Sultana from Bljdpur to Ahmadnagar, 
was present at her nuptials with Prince Ddnicil 
and attended her as far as Burhdnpiir. 

The date is wrong and 1694 must be a slip for 1604. The marriage 
took place on the 9th of Tir of the 49th year o£ the reign=20th or 21st 
June 1604. (A.N. Continuation, III. 827, Tr. 1240). Pirishta himself gives 
the date as Safar 1013 H. 271, 1. 9 f. f.), which began on ISth June 
1604. Daniai died according to the first of these contemporary authorities, 
on Saturday, 28th Shawwal {Eisdhi) 1013 H. {Ibid. III. 837 ; Tr. 1254)'= 
9th March 1605, which was a Saturday (In cl. Ephem.). Mr. Vincent 
Smith contends that the marriage took place in 1012 kS.. or about March 
1604, and that Daniai died soon afterwards in April 1604 (Akbar, 331- 
2 ; 459), because De Laet puts his demise before Salim’s submission and 
arrest on 9th November 1604. But De Laet’s account of Akbar’s reign is 
a second-hand compilation and so full of blunders' of all sorts, that he is 
hardly an authority on such a point. Pirishta who was present at the 
marriage may be safely trusted to know better. He gives the year of 
Daniil’s marriage and death as 1013 H. in icords and Khaki Shirazi, 
another contemporary author, who is, as Elliot states, “ very particular 
with regard to his dates”, also gives 1013. (MS. in the Mulla Piruz Li- 
brary, folio 218 b). 

VI. 210, 1. 22 . Such conscientious and excellent use has he [Firishta] 
made of his predecessors, so entirely has he exhausted 
all the prominent facts mentioned by them., that they hate 
been rendered almost useless. 

This amounts to saying that he has plundered older authors more 
thoroughly and shamelessly than others and has done them the additional 
injury of destroying their fame and reputation. Sir Henry Elliotts very 
high estimate of E/s compilation is not endorsed by other scholars. 
Haverty is never weary of denouncing Firishta as “ a mere copyist who 
follows the Tabaqdt-i- Akbar i so closely and slavishly, that not only 
the poetical quotations, butithe errors and sli[)S also are appropriated/' 
He has also proved that “wherever Nizamii-d-din has misread or mis- 
understood the original authorities, this Dakhani author has done the 

665, '667, 697, 711, etc. notes)* 





FirisHta’s work is really an aflaptation of tlie TabaqU with supple- 
mentary material picked up ill odd corners and not infrequently inter- 
polated wichout discrimination. Oriental writers rarely deal scrupu- 
lously with the intellectual property of their predecessors, but F. often 
betrays great carelessness also in such appropriation or misappropriation 
of the fruits of other peoples’ labours. He adds, alters, takes away or muti- 
lates at bis own sweet will and rarely troubles to give bis reasons or cite 
his authority. Even Sir Wolseley Haig, who often follows him, admits 
that “ he was utterly devoid of the critical faculty, that he has made several 
glaring errors even in his Annals of the Deccan, which was his peculiar 
province, and that the value of his work is further impaired by his gross 
ignorance of geography.” (Houtsma, B. I. II. 111). It must be also said that 
his crude guesses about the coinage of the Dehli Sultans have of ten involved 
Thomas and other numismatists in puzzlement and confusion. 

VI. 218, last line. TAe Bajas of Ujein, Gwaliar, Kalimjar, Canauj, 
Dehli and Ajniir entered into a confederacy. 

Firishta’s glosses and embellishments are frequently misleading and 
this is one of them. The interpolation of Dehli and Ajmer in this cata- 
logue of Anandpal’s allies is an absurdity and an anachronism, as neither 
of these cities was in existence at this time (1008 A.O.). Dehli was founded 
only by Anangapala Tomar in 1052 A. 0. The fact is stated in an inscrip- 
tion on the Iron Pillar in the Qutb. (I. G. XI. 233 ; Smith, E. H. I. 356). 
Ajmer was the creation of and named after Aja, Ajaya, or Ajayapala Chau* 
ban, who flourished about 1100 A. 0. and whose son Ano was alive in 1160 
A.O. (Biihler inind. Ant. XX7I,(1897), p. 162; I.G.V. 141). There is also 
no mention of the 30,000 Gakkhars in any of the earlier authorities. 

Vi. 239, 1. 16. Two thousand elephants, three hundred gun-carriages and 
battering rartw,.....imre included in the booty of the Icing. 

The words in the Text are i yj* ’^.hi (I. 290, 1. 10). Mrs. 
Beveridge thinks that Babur’s Oj was a eulverin or swivel-gun, 
weighing about fifteen or seventeen pounds only, but the term appears 
to have been used for larger pieces of artillery also. Mirza Haidar states 
that at the battle of Qanauj in 947 A. H., Humiyun had 700 Zarbzan, 
each throwing stqne balls of 500 misqals' weight (about five pounds). 
(E. D. V. 131-2). A ‘Zarbzan’ is described by Faizi Sirbindi as a piece of 
artillery throwing a ball weighing from half a ser to two mans at 139 ante. 
See also the TarlJch-i-Alfi in E. D. V. 17B. But the existence of any guns 
in the days of Ahmad Shah Bahmani, who is the king referred to here, is 
exceedingly doubtful. See Briggs’ Note, 466 

VI. 232, I, 7 from foot. Ahmad Shah [Bahmani] marched to reduce a 

rebellious Zemindar of Mahoor. 

This ‘Mahoor’ was a Sarkar in Berar. (3ia, Tr. Et. 230, 235). The 
town is situated four miles from the right bank of the Pain-Ganga river, 
about 98 miles S. S.E. from Ellichpur. Lat. 19°-60^N., Long. 78°-0'. E. (Th.) 
It is shown in the I. G. Atlas, PI. 40 C 2. EuHam; which is meintioned OBt 
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line 2 , p. 233 in/’ra, as possessing a diamond mine, was auxotliev SarMr in 
Berar. Bight of its parganas belonged then to a Gon^ Zemindar named 
Babjeo or Chanda, who had wrested the diamond mine of Biragarh [Bede, 
Wairagarh] only a short time before from another chief. {Am. Tr.II, 229, 
230, 23'2. See also T.J. Tr. II. 21 and note). Kallam or Kallamb is now in 

Wun district, Berar, and shown in Constable, 31 B a. 

VI. 236, 1 . 13 from foot. A poet observes'. ‘Boy alt ybefittefh not the de- 

stroyer of a parent, nwr will the reign of such 
a wfMch belong! 

The poet is the great Nizami Ganjavi who says;-- 

jLiU^t Aw Alii! Ij 

The couplet is quoted by Mirkhwand also in connection with the 
short-lived prosperity of royal parricides. (Browne, L. H. P. III. 377). 
Nizamu-d-din Ahmad in his Chapter on Sultan Nasiru*d*din Khalji of 
Maiwa (571, last line) and his copyist F. (II. 261, 1. 11) cite the saying as an 
argument of great weight. They urge in all seriousness, that as no parricide 
is known to have reigned for more than a year and Nasiru-d-din actuary 
ruled for so long as eleven, he could not have been guilty of poisoning 
his father Ghiyasu-d-din, as he is said by many historians to have done! 
VI. 236, I 9 from foot. Beny Bay recovered from his wounds. 

in Briggs, but the Oawnpore Lith, of Firishta has (H, 201-2). 
The T. A. calls him d‘. (476-7) and the Mirdt-i-Silcandari 

dk (Text. 114-5, Bayley’s Tr. 208-9). He is called Patai Rawal in the 
Hindu accounts also and this must have been the sobriquet or designation 
by which he was popularly known. His real name was Jaysinha. {Bds Maid, 
Reprint, 1924, j)p. 355, 357, 358; B. G. I. i. 246). Jn (Beny) must be a 
misreading of Patai. 

VI. 243, l. 13. ATihar died at Agra on the 23rd of J umddu-l-awwal, 
A.H. 1014, afur a reign of fifty-two years. 

Neither of the two averments is correct. Akbar died on the 12th-13th 
of Jumadi-l-J-ihir, 1014=4th Iban Ilahi, 50 B. Y., after a reign of less 
than fifty solar years or a little more than fifty-one lunar years. He reigned 
from 2nd Eab'i II. 963 to 12th Jumadi II. 1014 H. The Hijri date given 
by this author corresponds with 12th Mihr Ildhi, on which the Emperor 
was seized with the illness which proved fatal after twenty-three days. 
(A. N. Oont. IIL 840=Tr. HI. 1259), ‘Abdu-l-Baqi has mixed up the dates 
of the two events. 

VI. 280, I, 12. J had neiiJier heart nor head to thinh about the foul 
copies of my Memoirs. 

J ^ J (353, 1. 11 f.f.). 

“My heart and head did not keep pace together [did not work in 
accord or unison with each other] and I was unable to pay personal atten- 
tion to the original Journals and Reports of Events.” The real meaning 
is, that Jahangir was suffering from some nervous or cardiac disordeTi 
yrll^'pevehted hirq from preparing and writing out with his own hftndi 
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summaries oif the Court-Circulars and News-letters, Jrom which Ms 
autobiography was compiled. As his own hands shook and trembled, he was 
obliged to get the work done byMn'atamad Khan. Manucei describes the 
WaTtai m a “sort of Gazette or Mercury, containing the events of most 
importance. These News-letters are commonly read in the King’s pr^ence 
by Women of the Mahal... . so that by this means he knows what is going 
on in his Kingdom.” (Storia, II. 331). Mu'atamad had been employed as 
a Waq'ia Navis so early as the 2nd year of Jahangir’s reign. (T. J. 56, 1, 
8=Tr. I. 117 and Note). 

VI, 284, 1. 2. On Thursday, Sth Jumadu-s-sdni, 1014 Hijra, {12th 

October 1605). I ascended fhe throne. 

Sth, is an error for (**“^, ^th. Akbar died on Wednesday 12th- 
13th of Jumadi IL (115 and 24S ante). Jahangir ascended the throne eight 
days later on Thursday, the 20th (24th October, 1605 0, S. See my Histo- 
rical Studies, p. 268, and the authorities quoted there. 

VI. 284, 1. 12. The weight of it [the golden chain] was four Hindustani 
Mans, equal to thirty-ttco Mans of 'Iralc. 

This Hindustmi Man must be the Man established by Akbar, which 
was equivalent to about 55 English' pounds avoirdupois. The Man of ‘Iraq 
must have therefore weighed about 7 lbs., which corresponds fairly well 
with the Man known as the Tabrizi. (Yule H.J. s.». Maund). At 304 
infra, 600 Hindustani Mans are equated with 4000 Mans of Vildyat, i. e. 
Persia, which gives the same ratio. 

VI. 286, 1. 28, The attendants upon the female apartments of my father 
icere advanced .. . from ten to twelve, or ten to twenty. 

f JU- - *3 1: O jljj ‘J jj 3ji. J>. Ji-uan i \jm 

(‘Aligarh Test, 5, 1, 2). The increments relate not to the allowances of the 
‘attendants ’ in the Harem, but to the allowances or pensions of “ the cur- 
tained ones in the Pavilion Of Chastity,” i. e. the numerous ladies who 
were regarded as the wives of Akbar and other females related to the 
Imperial family. The persons who received the new Emperor’s bounty 
and were so graciously treated were the ladies, not their ‘ attendants.’ 

VI. 287, 1. 14. The i tola {silver coin) [was called] Aishydri. 

Becte, as in the Test, (5, 1. 14). The denomination Nisdri is in- 
scribed on some of the quarter-rupees themselves and is derived from the 
fact that they were used for i. e. for scattering among the people dur- 
ing the progresses of the Emperor and on Festivals and other ceremonial 
occasions at Court. (See my Historical Studies, 177-18o). 

VI. 287, 1. 17, Har Das Bdi, who had received from my father, the tith 
ofBSy Bdydn, and from me that of Baja Sih'amdjit . . . 
was made Commandant of artillery. 

Mr Das in the Text, 9, last line, but Tapar Das in the 
IgUl Ndma. He is called Patar Das by A. E. and Nigamu-d-din, but the 
correct form appears to have been ‘Tapar Djb*' and he is so called by 
Ralph Pitch, who saw him at Patna in 1886. “ Sb that is chief here, undtr 
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tEe King, is”, Ee writes, Tipperdas is of great account among 
tEe people”. (B, T, 1.24; Ryley, EalpE FitcE, 110). He is mentioned as 
‘ Tirpur EisEattri’ repeatedly, in tEe local chronicle of Bundelkhand, 
translated by Mr. Silberrad in J. A. S. B. LXXI. 1902, pp. 112-3. The 
Sanskrit form is probably ‘ Tripurari Das ’ ‘ Servant of Tripurari ’ (Ene- 
my of Tripur), one of the epithets of Shiva or MaEadeva {Vishnu Puran, 
Tr. Wilson, Ed. Hall. V. Pt. i. IIS). 

VI. 2S7, 1. 21. He had dii’edions to keep dOOOO gunners and 3000 gun- 
carriages always in a state of readiness. 

' AiCm.a ujy ■<; I j 1 J li?* 

■*!.U ft»’l j,- »>EI j (10,1. 2). The !*;.>" or ‘Artillery of the Stirrup’ 
consisted of a number of ‘‘light guns which accompanied the Emperor 
in all Ms marches and progresses and were ranged in front of the tents 
and fired a volley, the moment he arrived in camp.” (Bernier, Travels, 
Ed. Constable, 217, 218, 363). Manucci also speaks of the ‘ light artillery ’ 
which was placed round the tents of Aurangzeb in every camping ground, 
but he states that it consisted of only one hundred field pieces, each drawn 
by two horses. (Storia, 11. 69). Gemelli Careri, who visited Aurangzeb’s 
camp at Galgala in 1693, estimates the number of light guns which he saw 
at ‘‘ sixty or seventy, each drawn by two horses.” (Travels, in Churchill’s 
Voyages, IV. 220, 222, 235. 236). Jahangir’s ‘60000 gunners and 3000 
guns ’ are such monstrous and staggering departures from these modest 
figures, that one cannot but suspect some error in the text. The Emperor 
is rarely guilty of exaggeration himself and it is not unlikely that he 
wrote or meant to write ‘ 5000 gunners and 300 guns’. The phrase ‘ Artil- 
lery of the Stirrup,’ is derived from Rikdb, which literally means ‘stir- 
rup , out is used as a figurative expression for the Emperoi^’s immediate 
entourage when on a journey. (Irvine, A. I. M. 134). 

VI, 29D, 1. 4 from foot As I had removed the practice of levying 

transit duties, tohich amounted to many Krors 
_ of rupees. 

31 ^;>T J^U ^ diu o/j. The word ‘ rupees ' is an 

interpolation and there is nothing corresponding to it in the Text (21, 1. 
4 f. 1)* JaMngIr probably means Dams, as it is explicitly stated a few 
lines lower down, that the [miscellaneous taxes] of Kabul yield- 

e'd one Kror and twenty-three laks of Dams, (p, 291 infra). As the total 
revenue of the Mughal iLfinpire tinder Jahangir was about sixteen Kror 6' of 
rupees, it is not likely that the realisations from the ‘‘ Zakat ” alone amount- 
ed to several Krors of that monetary unit. 

VI. 291, 1. 9 from foot When I obtamed the sovereignty^ I confined 

(girifta) him [Prince Khusrm\ and qideted 
my doubts and apprehensions. 

Jahangir does not appear to have confined or imprisoned Khiisrav 
; until after liis overt treason and rebellion. What the Emperor really says 
oir, (complains of here is that he found Khusrav straitened at heart 
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an3 gloomy (haunted by fear and terror) -* b> j-i » jl _ju> 

(24, 1. 11). Of. also infra 33S, where Jahangir laments, in the diary of the 
Ninth year, that Khusrav continued to be “ sad and downcast,” ‘-’f} 

(12S, 1. 7), even after receiving so many tokens of his paternal affection 
and regard. The “ doubts and apprehensions” were not in Jahangir’s heart 
but in Khusrav ’s, 

VI. 291, 1 . 4 from foot On the night of the 20th of Zl-l-Bijja, [Khus- 
rav fled]. 

The dating throughout this account of Khusrav’s revolt is confused 
and inconsistent. We have 20th here, but 2nd Zi-l-HiJja at 295, 1. 6 infra. 
The 20th should be 8th, and the 2nd should be 10th, ^ not f J •>, as in the 

Text. (24, 1. 14 and 26, 1. 3 f.f.). A few lines lower down, the Emperor is said 
to have reached Dehli on the 13th of Zil-Hijja. The LN. gives the date of 
Kliasrav’s flight correctly as 8th Zi-l-Hijja, (9, 1. 8), i. e. 5th April, 
1606, Old Style. According to the contemporary Jesuit reports quoted in 
Du Jarric, Khusrav fled on the 15th of April, but this is the New Style 
date. 

VI. 292, 1. IS. He [the Amiru-l-Umaral .... is envious of his peers, God 
forbid lest he should be malicious and destroy him ! 

C-A oij Ij JU ^ ^.^1 J (24, 1. 5 f.f.). The rerJ 

meaning is again turned topsy-turvy. The Amiru-l-TJmara was the Em- 
perors’ favourite and he was not envious of his peers, but they were envious 
of him. What Jahangir was afraid of was that the other Amirs would 
conspire against him and compass his ruin out of envy. 

VI. 294, 1 . IS. From time to time her mind tcandered, and her father and 
brothers all agreed in telling me she was insane. 

Not so. The real meaning is that “ the tendency to insanity was 
hereditary and her father and her brothers had all at one time manifest- 
ed signs of insanity.’’ ^ ^ ijh:* 

b U (26, 1. 10). Khusrav’s mother was the daugh- 

ter of Bhagwandas, whose attempt to commit suicide is mentioned by B. 
(II. 353=Tr. 384) and A. E. (A. N. HI. 492=Ti’. 745). Her brother 
Partab [Pratap] Sinha, the son of Bhagwandis had also tried to kill him- 
self and put a dagger to his throai:. (A, N. HI. 744=Tr. 1111). Elsewhere, 
Jahangir records the fact that her nephews, Bhau Sinha, Jagat Sinha and 
Maha Sinha were dipsomaniacs and all died of drink. (337, 1. 2l=Tr. II. 
218). 

VI. 29S, I. 6. I halted at Hindal. • 

Eecte, ‘ Hodal ’, as in the Text, (26, 1. 5 f.f.). For ‘ Palol ’ (i. 19) read 
‘ Palwal ’, Delete ‘ Eamazan ’ on L 23, It is not in the Text and is an 
obvious blunder, as Khusrav fled on the 8th of ^i-l-Hijja. Hodal is about 
seventy miles north of Agra (Seeley, B. 1. 19 ; Vhihdr Gulshan in I. A. 
xcviii) and sixty miiles south of Dehli. Lat. 27"i63'' N., Long, 77°-26'' E, 
(Th.). Palwal lies about 18 miles north of (Seeley, R. 1, 19) and 41 
miles south, of Behli (Th.). Narila (^ 2^ jjpMi'about 16 miles north-west of 
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Dehli. {I. A. xcvUi). All these places are now stations on the N. W.Railway. 

VI. 206, L 11 from foot. At Aloda, I sent Abul Bani U^k.. „to tlie 

support of Shaikh Farid. 

The name of this man is variously written in the text itself as 
(12. 1. 3), (28, 1. 5 f. f.). and 'y.'- It Is in the I.N. 

(47, 1. 16), and Abu-l-Baqi in the A. N. (HI. 820=Tr. 1231). 'Abul Bey ’ 
may be the correct form, as Hawkins mentions ‘Abul-bey ’ as one of tbe 
twenty-two Amirs, who were Commanders of Three Thousand, when 
he was at the Mughal Court in 1609-11 A. C. (E. T. 1. 99). 

‘Aloda’isa mistranscription of ‘ Alwtoa’, eighteen miles north- wes 
of Ambala, on the road from Dehli to Lahore. Shahabad (1. 23) is 16 miles 
south of Ambala. {Chihar Qulshan in I. A. cxix). Constable, 26 B b. 

VI. 297, 1. 4 from foot. {The news reached me\ in the garden ofJghd 

Kuli. 

The text reads ‘Sarai of Qazi ‘Ali’. (29, 1. 10 f.i). The spurious 
Memoirs or Tankhri-Salim ShSki also call the place by the same name, 
(265 ante), which must be correct. Qazi ‘Ali was one of the ministers of 
Akbar. See my note on IV. 389, 1. 8 f. f. 

VI. 299, 1.17. On the 28fh, mp camp rested at Jahan, seven Kos from 
Lahore. 

JL? (Jaipal) in the Text. (31, L 6). Mr. Beveridge and Dr. Beni Prasad 
leave this place unidentified. I suggest that it is Ghabhal, a village about 12 
miles south of Lahore, where there is a branch Post Office. It lies about 
eight miles west ofTarnTaran, while Govindwal, the preceding stage (298, 

1. 13 ante) is 14 miles south of Tarn Taran. ‘ jBftairowal,’ the place where 
the battle was fought, is the ‘ Faerowal ’ of Constable’s Atlas, 25 A b. 
It is a village on the BOas in the Tarn Taran T (disil of Amritsar district 
Lat. 31“-25^ N., Long. TSMO E. (I. G. s. n.). 

VI. 302, 1. 16. I passed Sunday, the 19th of Farwardin, which was the 
day of the Sun’s entry into Aries in that garden. 

ji jjj ‘h jjj (43^ 3 f 

The day of the Sun’s entry into Aries is the first day of Pravardin. 
Aries is the i^gn of his or ‘ House of Honour ’ and he attains his 
‘ culmination ’ or ‘ exaltation ’ in the 19th degree of that sign, i. e. on the 
19(h day of the month' called Pravardin. (B. II 309=Tr. 11. 319). The 
Naurus festival lasted for nineteen days from Roz Hormazd the 1st, to 
Roe Pravardin, the 19th of Mdh Pravardin and the Jashn or Great Feast 
was celebrated on the 19th day. (2i«, Tr. I 276). 

VI. 303, 1. 7. Sikandar Mai, the jdgirddr of the pargana. 

The second name is given as Cxr (Mu'in) in the Text (44, 1. 12), which 
may be the short form of M’uinu-d-din, but if ‘Mai ’ or ‘ Main ’ is correct, 
he may have belonged to the Main tribe, a branch of the Bhattis, who were 
converted to Islam in the fourteenth century. ‘Ohandwala’ is written 

suggests that it may be Jandiala of the 
I. lr. tVrL 137), which is in Amritsar, but a glance at the map must sKov? 


■VI. 307, 1. 6 Irom ioot. TG'zuK-i-jAHiKaiBi 




I / that tlte untenable, as it does not lie. on JafiangIrTs route 

; , from Lahor to Kabul. This ChandwSla must' be '.a few miles south-east:Of , 

J Hafizibafl in GuJranwSla., The name of the Krori of Hafizabad was Mir 

I Qiiuamu-d-diii (Text, 44, 1. 15), not Kiramu-d-din. Mir Qi^oanm-d-din is 

j ' again, mentioned. (T. J, 323, 1. 25=Tr. IL 192). 

J , , , , VI. 30S, 1. 19. DaraJildr which joins the Behat at the village of 8hahah%’>^ 

dmpiir is the best of all the streams {in Kashnilr\ 
Shihabii-d-dinpur lies at the Junction of the Sind and, the Behat '(or' 

I JhelamVand is a Praydg oi.Tirtha (Holy place) on that aeeount. It is 

|: ■ now called Shadlpur and lies about nine miles north-west of Srinagar. 

I Constable, 25 A a," , „■ • 

’ /Darahlar’ really means “the valley of the ‘ Lar * river” The 

name of the rivet, which Joins the Behat {%£. Jhelum) at Shihibu-d-dinpur 
! is Ldr, It is also called the Sind. Jahangir’s visit to the valley of the Lar 

I is recorded in his diary of the XVth year. (314, 1. 8 f.f.=Tr. IL 176. See 

I ■ also Text, 347,1. i2=Tr.IL 238). “ 

I VI. 306, ,1. 10. It is said that he [Zaimi-h' Abidin] passed many periods 

I of forty days in this place. 

f The word in the original is the Persian synonym of which is 

the period of forty days during which he remained in strict solitude 
! as well as silence and fasted. (Herklots, loc* cit 1 -14). ‘ Ohilla ’ is also used 

for the place where a Saint has performed the penance. The traditional 
‘ scene of the forty days’ fast of St. John the Baptist near Jericho is still' 

known as ‘ Quarantinal (Panshawe, D. P. P.. 280). 

VI. 396, 1. 24. The King is said to have performed many such miracles 
and he could assume any for m he liked. 

0-^1 ^ (46, 1. 14). “They say that he had 

also thoroughly mastered the art of separating the body from the soul 
[or the soul from the body] Abu-1-Pazl states that “ Zainu4-‘ Abidin jvas 
credited with the power of divesting himself of his corporeal form.” (xim, 
i Tr, IL 388). The T. A. also uses the phrase 0^\ and tells a story of a 

[ Jogi having once transferred his own soul to the body of the Sultan and 

brought him back to life, when he was on the point of death. (Text, 601-2). 
P. repeats the tale. (II, 345). There are numerous references to this power 
or gift of projecting the individual soul into space and of even electing a 
temporary lodgment in another corporeal tenement in Hindu literature 
and folk-lore. Stories of the * double ’ or ‘ wraith ’ of a dead or dying per- 
son having been seen at the moment of death by friends or relatives living 
at a distance are related in many old books on the ‘ Night Side of Nature,’ 
as well as recent works on telepathy and spiritualism. . , 

VI 307, 1 6 from foot. The amount is 16MOOfiOO dams which is 34,25000 

rupeeB>»^***or 1,21,75,000 Khdnis of Turdn. 

The correct equivalent in Bupees is 40,25,000 as it is given in the 
text. (47, L 1). Forty ddms went to the rupees, The sum in Khdnis is also 
stated wrongly here and should be lt20f7S>OOO, not L2i,75,000. Three 
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ITTiSifiig went to the Rupee. The total cost of the erection of the fortress is 
stated differently in the Tarlkh-i-Daudi at E. D. IV. 419 n., q.w. my note. 
VI. 308, 1 1. [From Tillah], I mar eked to the village of BhaTcra. 

Mr. G. P. Tate agrees with Bloehmann in identifying ‘ Bhakra' with 
‘ Bakrala He observes that “ the winding bed of the Bakrala river be- 
tweefi the villages of Bakrala and Dhamek was the road by which, for 
countless henturies, invading armies had entered and left the Punjab, when 
they did not use the Nilab-Bhera route.” (J. E. A. S. 1909, pp. 168-9). The 
Agra and Calcutta Gazetteer (Ed. 1842) places Bakrala at twenty miles’ 
distance from Rbotas. (I. A. p. cii.). Hatya (1. 13) is mentioned in Pinch’s 
itinerary from Labor to Kabul; Labor to Rhotas, 78 Kos, Hatya, 15 K., 
Pukka, 4 K., Rawalpindi, 14 K., Kalapani, 15 Hasanabdal, 4. (E. T. I. 
168). Hati, the Gakkhar Chief, after whom Hatya is called, is mentioned 
by Babur. (B. N. 389-90; E. D. IV. 235-7). 

VI. 310, L 18. On this march, there occurs a hill called Margalla. Mar 
in Hindi, signifies 'to rob on the highway ’ and gal la, ‘ a 
caravan*. 

This derivation is almost as apocryphal as another put forward by Cun- 
ningham, from gala, throat, and Mama, to cut, decollate. The English an- 
tiquarian connects the name of the place with the local legend of ‘ Sir Kap ’ 
—the Buddhist Jataka or tale about ‘the Enlightened One’ having offered 
his head here to save the life of a man or a starving tigress and her seven 
cubs. (A.G. I. Ed. 1871, p. 111). Jahangir associates it with brigandage 
and highway robbery. The name is written by Alberuni as ‘Marikala’ 
(Saehau’s Tr. I. 302) and ‘ Marigala ’ (Ibid. II. 8). ‘ Gala’ occurs as a suffix 
in other toponyms also, e. g. Biramgala, which is the ‘BhairavgoZa,’ of the 
Bajataringini. 

VI. 31S, 1. 7 from foot. Khwaja Kuraishi,the dhcdn of Prince Khurram. 

Becte, ‘ Waisi’ as in the Text. (58, 1. 11 f.f.). See also the Iqbalndma 
(28, 1. 6 f.f.). He is the ‘ Godzia Vehees ’ of De Laet (Tr. Hoyland, 178) and 
is again mentioned as Khwaja Waisihy Jahangir himself. (T. J. 283, 1. f.f.; 
Tr. II. 113). See also lira (Tr. I. 433, 464) and A. N. (III. Tr. 1161). 

VI. 318, 1. 16. Asaf Khan presented me mth a ruby seven tanks in 
might. 

The ‘Tank’ is defined in the dictionaries in many different ways, 
butfl have shown elsewhere that the Jewellers’ and Goldsmiths’ ‘ Tank’ of 
Akbar and Jahangir weighed about 63 grains. During the last decade of 
his reign, Akbar struck a new denomination in copper called Tdnki, 
specimens of which are now very rare and eagerly sought for by collectors. 
See my paper on the subject in Num. Supp, No. XXVII to the J. A. S B 
1916, pp. 138-140 and H. S. M. N. 102-114. 

VI. 321, L 9. When Afzal KhM ... was cd>out to march to Oorakpur, 

which lies about sicety Kos distance from Patna. 

An error for ‘Kharakpur’, though the text also reads ‘Gorakhpur’. 
I, 8 fJ.) hud the Iqb. Nam. agrees with it. (42, 1. 16), ‘Kharakpur’ 


VI. 321, 1. 7 from foot. 
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must be correct, as Jahangir states that soon after Afzal Khan was 
appointed Subadar of Bihar, the jagir of Sangram, the Raja of Kharak- 
pur, was assigned to Afzal Khan for a year. (T. J. 68, 1. 6; 70, 1. 1— Tr. 
I. 143; 146). Sangram had revolted and been killed in a battle with 
Jahangir Quli Khan, the former governor of Bihar. (T. J. 39, 1. 10 !£.== 
Tr. I. 83). Kharakpur is about thirty miles south of Monghyr and was in 
Afzal Khan’s jurisdiction, as it was in the Siiha of Bihar, Gorakhpur was 
in Oudh. Patna is in Lat. 25°-35'' N.; Long. 85°-15'' E. N. ; Gorakhpur in 
Lat. 26°-42' N. ; Long. 83°-23' B. This implies a map-distance of about 
150 miles, and a road-distance of about 200) which is greatly in exee^ of 
60 Kos. 

VI. 321, 1. 12. He placed the fort and the city in charge of Shaikh Sana- 
rad. 

I'his man’s real name is not given by Jahlngir, but it is written in the 
Compendium of Khaki Shlrazi (203 ante) and the Iqb. Nam. (42, 1.5 f.f.), 
asHusam. He must be the Shaikhzida Gosala Banarasi, who is the butt of 
Budauni’s biting comment and about whose morals he relates a scandalous 
story. He is said to have been a disciple of the ‘New Faith’ and appoint- 
ed Krori of Bananas, through the infiuence of its great hierophant, Abu- 
1-Pazl. (B. II. 404; Tr. 419-20). This accounts for the sobriquet ‘Banarasi.’ 
‘Gosala’ in Persian means ‘Calf ’ and secondarily ‘ a fool or coward’and 

looks like a vilipending nick-name coined by Budauni. 

VI. 321, 1. 16. A turbulent person of Uch, by mme Kutb, came... . into 
the territory of Ojjainiya, lohieh lies near Patna. 

‘ Uj jainiya ’ (or Uehina) is not the designation of a place, but of a 
ruling dynasty, The territory referred to is that of Bhoj pur or Jagdish- 
pur, which was ruled at this time by the Ujjainiya Rajas. They were so 
called, because they claimed to be descended from the Pramara Rajas of 
Dhar and Ujjain. Their capital, Bhojpur, was named after th,e renowned 
King, poet and patron of poets, Bhoj Pramara of Dhar. (Bloehmanp, 
Am, Tr. I. 513 note). Bayazid Biyat states that Gajpati, Kp .the 
Ujjainiya Raja, held Bhojpar and Bihiya in Jdgir. (J. A. S. B. (1898), 
LXVII. p. 315). Dr. Beni Prasad speaks of Qutb, the ‘ pseudo Khusrav ’ 
“as an obscure Muslim youth ofOjjaim in Bihar ” (Jahangir, 167), but 
there is no such place as ‘Ujjaiui’ anywhere in that province. Khaki 
Shirazi states, just as Jahangir does here, that Qutb was bom at Uch in 
Multan. (205 twfra). 

VI. 321, 1 7 from foot. As Ms eyes had been branded in times 

he told those, people that when he was in ^ prism^ 
hot cups had been laid upon Ms eyes, wMcdihnd 
left that mark. . * 

The man was an undoubted impostor, but the ^legation ascribed Jto 
him would point to a popular belief that KUnsray, had been blinded jn 
t^^ manner. Texeira says that this peeulfer iftetbod of blinding was 
praetiused bj the rjiling family of H,o.r,nj.aj5 i&t fifteen princes of 
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royal line who had been thas deprived, of sight were imprisoned in:, 
fort in his time. (Whiteway, -Rise, of ., the Portuguese Power in India, 165 ' 
note). See my note on 448, 1. 10 1 f. infra). 

Vi. 322, L 5 from foot Shaileh Banarasi, OMyas EiJmni and. the. other 

officer B, were hr ought to Igra. 

‘ Zain Khiini ^ not ‘ Raihani ' in the Text (84, 1. 6 it ) . He is so call- 
ed by Dowson himself. (321, L 12 TOfe). He w probably a dependent, 
protege or connection of Zain Khan Kolm, to whom two of JahanglPs 
wives were related. In the translation from Ehaki Shirazi (2Q6 ante)^ the 
personal name is printed as IZiyas, hut this must be an error for 
He is called fifidyas Beg in the Iqb. -Ndm. also. (42, 15 f.f.). Hawkins 
says that he was an eye-witness of the punishment inflicted by Jahangir 
upon the eight cowardly captains of the town. (Voyages in B. T. 1. 113). 
Vi 323, I 13 from foot. [Khm Jahm said in Ms letter]/' MitU^ 

the command^ 

or recall Mm to Court and appoint me 
The real point is not bronglit out clearly in the translation. The alter- 
native was not eonfirmationmr recall, but investment with absolute autho- 
rity or recall ^ ^ jj t (86, 

L 10 £1). “ Either this task (or duty) should be again assigned to him with 
absolute authority (or supreme control of affairs, not, as hitherto, in subor- 
dination to Prince Parviz) or he should be recalled to Court Khan Jahan 
reported that the ill-success was due to division of authority and his advice 
was that either the Khan-i-Shanan should be placed in sole charge with 
untrammelled authority or removed and Khan Jahan himself appointed 
as general-in-chief with full powers. (See also Iqh. Ndm. 45). His real 
point was that Par viz should be removed and the command entrusted 
either to the Eliaii-i-Khanan or to himselt, hat, in either case, ivith full 
pomrs. Khan-i-Khanan had been formerly Chief Commander in the Dek- 
kan. When Jahangir afterwards set Prince Parvlz above him, things went 
wrong, because his amour propr^ had been hurt. Khan Jahan also felt that 
the Prince’s presence was more of a hindrance than a help. 

VL 32S, I 6 from foot. [I ordered them] not to give the Amirs and 

Sarddrs serving under them the annoyance 
of their own chair or of requiring obeisance 
to the chair.- 

xS,* j I^l I (lOO, 1. 9). “ Annoyance 

of their own chair/’ has scarcely any meaning. “ They should not require or 
force the Amirs and Oommanders who were sent [from the Imperial 
Court] to assist them [as auxiliaries on special duty or in emergencies], to 
mount guard or make obeisance to themselves, [as] those Amirs and Oom- 
manders used to do to the Emperor, when mounting guard at Court]. 

here does not mean ‘ chair \ but ‘ mounting guard, doing sentry duty 
as in the Emperor’s palace ^ Abu-l-PazI enables us to understand what 
means; **One'Of the occurrences [of the 20th year of Akbar’s 






reigEj'was of seven watcHes {CfimhiB). . . .■« . . . v iAIl the 

servants who held office in the Court were distributed into seven divi- 
sions; each, of which was to be on guard' for /twenty-four hours. One of 
fhe; grandees was appointed to command each division, so that he might ' 
superintend .every thing.^^ (A. N. III. 146=Tr. 207-8). The grandees or 
nobles had to do duty by turns with their contingents at the palace-gate 
once a . week. The rules are recorded in the Ain. (Tr. L 257). 

VI. 325, 1. 2 from fool. ' [They v'ere] not to forcibly impose Mmalman 

burdens (tahlif-i-Musalmani) ow any one. 
What are * Miisalman burdens^! means, h force,, pressure, com-' 
..pulsion ^ and the .real, meaning hereis thaf /they "were ‘not to force the 
profession of Islam upon any one ^ ie. they were not to compel any one to 
become a Musalman. ‘ Musalmani is used euphemistically in Hindustani 
for ‘ QiTCumtmQn \ TaMlf4-Mmalmdni signifies ‘ compulsory circumci- 
sion’. The synonymous phrase, is used in the same sense in 

Firishta. (Life of Sayyid Sadru-d-din Raju-i-Qattal, Test, II. 417, 1.2 
f. f.). 

VI. 326, I. 2. [They were] not to troiible the singers and musicians to 
gim chairs after the manner of a dar bar. 
xiiiJ (5^^ tj 3 (100, 1. 12). “ They 

should not compel the musicians to put in Chauk% i. e. attendance [by 
turns, in their courts,] as is eustomary at the Imperial Court ’h William 
Finch tells us that the dancing girls of Agra had “to attend, as their 
several turns come every seventh day, that they may be ready when the 
King or his women shall please to call any of them, to sing and dance 
in his Moholl/’ (E. T. I. 183). See also Manrique, IL 161. 

VL 326, L 5. When they presented a horse or elephant to any 

they were not to require obeisance from him with a horse* s 
bridle or an elephant* s goad placed upon Ms bach 
This refers to a strange observance of the old Mongol Code of Court- 
etiquette, which was enforced by the Timuride Emperors of Dehli. The 
explanation is provided by a European writer. He tells us that “Kettle 
drums and the right to play them were great favours which were bestowed 
by the Mughal Emperors only on officors of the rank of 2000 Siiwar or 

upwards ..**The drums, when granted, were placed on the recipient 

and thus accoutred, he had to do homage for them in the public audience 
hall ......But when these favours were conferred upon Lord Lake soon 

after his great victory in 1803, “ two small drums of silver were hung 
round his neck and struck a few times.” (Thorne, ‘ Memoirs of the War 
in India 1803-6, Ed. 1848, p. 366 ; Irvine, A. L M. p.30}. Similarly, when 
a horse or elephant was presented to any one by the Emperor, the donee 
was bound to make obeisance {taslhn) by way of thanks, with a horse’s 
bridle or elephant’s goad on his own back. Jahangir now strictly forbade 
governors of provinces to arrogate to themsely^ or usurp this peculiar 
.privilege of Royalty. . , _ ,, ■ 
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VI. 326, I 9. [They were] mt to place seals upon letters addrtss- 

ed to royal servants. 

^ sj. > (100. 1. 15). “ And if they have to write 

letters to themithe Emperor’s own servants], they were not to put their 

seals on the front {lit. face) of the letter ” as the latter were not their ^f^ 
riors. (See Im, Book 11. Chap. XII on the Order of the Seals. Tr. I. 163 

and my note on E. D. IV. 378, 1. 20). ^ . j j t .i ta 

VI 331a I 3* Certain political considerations tnducea me to aepum 
him [Muqarrah Khan] to the sea-port town of Goa to visit 
the Wasir or ruler of that place. 

Dowson suggests that the right reading must be ‘ Qoga ’ i.e. Ghogha.as 
" Goa was much beyond Muqarrah Khan’s jurisdiction, whereas Goga 
was in it.” But it is explicitly stated in the text that he was commanded 

to go to ‘ Goda Recte ‘sf, Gowa. tSj-j} > &’■ 

ju- 4 . c-1 \i (106,1.3). Here If asiri or Yazri is a miswriting or 

factious meaning-making of the Portuguese Vicerei, Viceroy. Abul-Fa?! 
speaks of the Viceroy of Goa as (iJjj (A. N. 1. 145, Tr. 323). Hajji Dabir 
c,r,ona ttiA rtfisiffnation as (SjM Btzrau or Bisri. (Z.W. 282, 1. 2). Jahangir 



VI. 339, 1. 3 from foot. TtfzcK i-JAHAsaiEi 


8®. See also I. G. XI, 380; Orodke, Tribes and Castes, II. 374). EaHup’s 
date is disputed. Some put him in the 14th century. (J. A. S. B. 1886, p. 
16). ‘Eup ’ in the translation may be due to some confusion between it 
and ‘ Eahup ’. It was Eahup who changed the title. 

VI, 335, 1. 12. After that, they overran the mountain land of Men:, at and 
still advancing, got possession of the fortress of Jaipur. 
Both the place-names are wrong. Bead ‘ MeWa,?* ’ and ‘ Chitov The 
text has and (122,1. 13). Jahangir must mean Me wad by the 
former. 

VI. 336, 1. 4 from foot. I left Agra and encamped in the garden of 

Dahra. 

This ‘ Bagh-i-Dahra ’ exists still to the south of the cantonment of 
Agra, opposite the third mile-stone on the Gwalior road, (Keene, Guide 
to Agra, 62). It is not far from the tomb of Firuz Khan, which is shown 
on Pi. 4S of Constable’s Atlas. ‘ Dahra ’ is said to be an abbreviation of 
Dahr-ara, ‘ Time-adorning ’, ‘ Ornament of the Age ’. 

VI 337, Z, 5. On the 21st day of Mihr, I started [from Agra]. 

21st must be an error for 1st. It is jt* in the Text (123, 1. 12). 
As the intelligence of Baja Basu’s death is said, only two lines lower 
down, to have reached the royal author on the 2nd of Mihr [jt* 
Jahangir must mean 1st and not 21st. 

VI. 337, 1 18. In this month {Azur) [of the eighth yecvt' of the reign], news 
arrived that the Europeans of Qoa • • had plundered 
four ships engaged in the foreign trade of the port of 
Surat. 

The eighth year corresponded to 1022-23 A. H. and 1613-1614 A. 0. 
The reference is to the capture by the Portuguese in 1613, of four Mughal 
ships, the chief of which is said to have belonged mainly, if not entirely, to 
Jahangir’s mother and is said to have carried three millions of treasure . 
The name of the vessel is given in the English accounts as “ Remewe ” 
and this is copied without any attempt at emendation by Mr. Vincent 
Smith. (0. H, 1. 881). The real name was “ Raliimi 
VI. 339, 1. 11. He had captured the families of many Singhs and had 
brought the enemy to such straits. 

‘ Captured many Singhs ’ is unintelligible. Jkcj J*l -5-1 

ij, <i.L. t_jl“ 1-^. D o' (133, last line). “ And the capture of 

the families and children of most of the residents ["^ plural of 
inhabitant, not of that country, had made matters so difficult for the 
Eana (prSssedhim so hard).” ^ occurs in the ' Amal-i-Salih 

(I. 421) and .rt'* ,0^ in P. (II. 312, 1. 16). . ^ 

VI. 339, Z. 3 from foot. I wrote him a kind and reassuring farmm un- 
der my own seal. .. ^ 

The words used by the Emperor are. . ^ ^ 

(134,1.15). The * Panja-i-Mubarak ’ was not a seal in the usual sense of 
that word at all It was really.. llit,l®j|Bwon of the palm of the 



Emperor’s rigtit hand stamped in vermiuou uu 
Jahan Lody afterwards begged for and was giantecl by . 
Farrmn stamped with the Panja, assuring him of tor, 
Mma, I. i. 274). Such Farraans were. 

rulers of Bijapur and Golkonda also from ^ 

issued after they had bound themselves to pay tribute a . 
the Great Mogul as their overlord and suzerain, {.im, 1. n. 

■lish translation of a Treaty between 
,u which the ‘ Panja-i-Mubirak 
inscribed in the Emperor s own 


1. 7). Tod gives the Bn 
Udaipur and Aurangzeb, on 
and the word ‘ Manzuri ’ in 

VI. 340. of the Portuguese War%%) An acHon tooJc 

place hettceen them and the English, 

The printed text has (134, 1. 11 f-f-), which is a miswriting of 
Becte iSJh that is the Portuguese Vieerei, or 
(s used by Abu-l-Eazl for the atd 

Note). The event alluded to by Jahangir is the gSat 

Downton on the Portuguese fleet in a battle in StoIIj ^ \ q90 6* 

on the 20th of January 1615. (Hunter, History of British India, I. d^U-b, 
r^e “isU of L Porfasaes, in Wia, II. 170-U. Tb. Cojnm^ 
of the Portuguese fleet was Don Jerom de Azevedo, I zceroy of Q . 

news reached Jahangir in the month Bahman of the ninth year of his 
reign which synchronised with January-Eebruary 1615 A. L. ^ 

VI. 342, 1. 4 from foot. [/ diminished my wine, hu£[ I tooTt to eating faluha. 
Dowson notes several variants and thinks that it is Bhang. But it is 
in the Text (151, 1. 9 f.f.) and ‘Palunia’ is right It is the Greek 
Philonia, an antidote or drug invented by PMlon of Tarsus who live i 
or before the first century of Christ. Its ingredients are not exactly known, 
but it was most probably a preparation of opium. (Mr. Beveridge s Note, 
Tr. I. 308). Pelsaert speaks of “mosseri [Mufarrih,t-^1 or ^ falong ^ as 
“ exciting perfumes and efficacious preserves” which were habitually use 
by the wealthy. He also states that they contained amber, pearls, go , 
opium and other stimulants (Eemonstrantie, Tr. in Jahangir s India, p. 

65). Mr. Moreland’sexplanatxon or derivation from the seed falanja will 

not bear examination. 

VI. 343, 1. 9 from foot. Having received assurances from hlialmtcat 

Khan, who was at Baldpur. 

Becte, ‘Shahnaiodz Khan’, as in the text. (153, 1. 17). He was the 
eldest and most capable son of the Khan-i-Khanan. The Iqhal Kama alsc 
reads ‘ Shah Nawaz Khan ’. (86, 1. 1). , •« \ 

For ‘ Baha Jukayath’ (1. 7 f. f.) the text has ‘ Babu Kantiya V® 
Babu[Jiu] Kantiya [Ghate?] (163, 1. 19). _ 

VI. 344. Z. 11 from foot. Next day, the army having moved from If am 

pur, marched towards KhirM, 


VX 348, 1. 12. TpztJK-i'jAHAsaiEi 609 

Neither the text (154, 1. Iqb. Nam. {87, ]. 4) mak® any 
specific mention here of a town or village called Fat hpur. What is said 
is that the army marched from the ‘place of victory ’ to Khirki. 

VI- 345, I 3. Many little insects issue like gnats, which are called in 
th£ language of those people Chika. 

The Text reads ‘ Jhinga’ (154, 1. 21). Mr. Beveridge says that 
‘ Jhingur ’ or ‘ Jhiaga ’ means, in Hindustani, ‘ cockroach ’ and ‘ water- 
locust ’ (Tr. I. 316 note), but neither of these creatures bears any resem- 
blance to a gnat either in size or appearance, and the phonetic resem- 
blance seems delusive. Jhinpa (Sansk. Chingat) in Gujarati means 
‘shrimps’ or ‘ prawns,’ but the insects intended must be some sort of 
mosquitoes or midgets. 

This diamond mine in Ehokra is described by Tavernier, who states 
that it was at ‘ Soumelpour, ’ thirty Kos south-east of Rhotas. According to 
his account, the stones are found in the river Koel, a tributary of the Sone, 
when the stream becomes low in January after the cessation of the rains 
and the sand is left uncovered. Dr. Ball has identified this ‘ Soumelpour ’ 
with ‘ Semah ’ on the Koel in the Palamau sub-division of Lohardaga dis- 
trict. He warns his readers that Tavernier’s ‘ Soumelpour ’ should not be 
confounded with ‘ Sambalpur,’ on the Mahanadi. (Travels, Tr. n. 84-86 
and Appendix, 457-459). A place called Khukra in Lohardaga, Bengal, is 
shown in Constable, 28 D d. 

VI. 346, footnote. Jahangir records that one of his nobles died of 
cholera ihaiza). 

Haisa is generally used for all sorts of diarrhoea, or dysentery 
and looseness of the bowels.lt does not always or necessarily mean cholera. 
There is no distinctive word for ‘cholera ’ either in the old Hindu or 
Muhammadan treatises on Medicine. The vernacular ‘ Modchi ’ is loosely 
used for cholera and also for other violent forms of intestinal disease 
accompanied by severe pain. Abu-1-Fazl has recorded the deaths of several 
nobles of Akbar’s Court from Uaiza, and Mr. Beveridge has rightly trans- 
lated the word as diarrhoea. (A.N. HI. Tr. 801, 922, 967, 1001, 1074, 1156). 
VI. 348, 1. 7. [In the tray of fruit, there zoere] the celebrated melons 
of Karep, BadaJchshdn and Kabul. 

‘Karez’ is used in Persian generally for the underground channels 
for irrigating fields and gardens, which are found everywhere in the 
country, but it stands here for the name of a place near Herat, 

VI. 348, 1. 12. Pine apples from th& sea-ports of the Europeans were 
also in the tray [of ft'uit brought to me]. 

The pine-apple was introduced into India in the sixteenth’ century by 
the Portuguese. The name ‘ Ananas ’ by which it is known in most of the 
Indian vernaculars is derived from the Brazilian word for the fruit, which 
is ‘ Nana ’ or ‘ Nanas.’ (Yule, H. J. s. v. Ananas). The earliest reference 
to it in Indian literature is found in the 4^- CEy- l* 38)- Jahangir’s state- 
mf^ut that these fimite of ‘ excellent ^4 Sue Savour ’ ^hieh had 

7T ' ■’ 
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VI.363,lia 


come from “ thie Franis ports’’ grew by the tHoasanfl in tW GulafsMn 
garden at Igra is interesting and indicates that this exotic plant had 
spread very rapidly. Terry speaks of it as the best of all fruits and 
describes its taste as “a pleasing compound of strawberries, claret wine, 
rose water and sugar welHempered together,” (B.T. 1. 297). A still earlier 
traveller, Linschoten, states that so many were grown in Malabar when 
he wrote {Circa 1696), that they were “ good cheape.” (Travels, II, 19). 

VI. 3S1, 1. 9. From thehcelfth year of my age A.H. 988 to the 

fiftieth .... . . year of my age, 28,532 animals and birds 

were Mlled in the course of my sport. 

A meticulous enumeration of the different varieties of animals which 
were shot by the imperial marksman during his hunting expeditions is 
repeated at the end'of the chronicle of several other years in this Autobio- 
graphy, It appears to have been done in imitation of the Seljuq Sultan Alp 
Arslan, of whom it is recorded by Ibn aX AiMv {Kamil, X. 74), that he 
ordered a register to be kept of each day’s bag in the chase, which sometimes 
contained as many as seventy gazelles, (Browne, L. H, P. II, 183). Other 
Asiatic sovereigns also appear to have kept similar inventories or records 
of their prowess in the hunting field. 

VI, 352, 1. 8 from foot, J encamped on the hank of the tank of 

Jhanud. 

The text reads ‘ Jhasod ’ here (2(©, 1. 8), but ‘ Jhanod’ at (220, 1. 24). Mr. 
Beveridge suggests that it must be the tank of Jasoda (or Yashoda), the 
foster-mother of Krishna ! (Tr. I. 414 note). When Jahangir mentions the 
place again in the itinerary of his return journey from Ahmadabad to 
Dahod, via Petlad and Nariad, he locates it at about nineteen Eos west 
of Jhalod and about six Eos east of Balasinor. (Text, 219-220; Tr, I. 
443-4). The place meant must be, therefore, Janod in Rewa Kantha. 
Balasinor is also in the Eewa Kantha Agency and is shown in Constable, 
27 A d. Janod is entered as a village in the Post Ofdce Guide, 

VI. 353, 1. 19. It {Ehamhaitl was called Trimhawati and Baja Ear 
Sing Makhwar was its ruler. 

The text gives (206, 1. 6) as the name of the Eaja. This 

form ‘Trimbak Kunvar ’ is perhaps connected with the supposed name of 
the ancient city, which is said to have been called ‘ Trimbavati,’ but the 
assonance between the two names engenders the suspicion that both are 
factitious eponyms shaped by a false etymology. The Prakrit name of 
Cambay is ‘Kharabhavati’ and the Sanskrit ‘ Sthambfaavati,’ the ‘ City 
of the Pillar god (Stambha),’ i. e. MahSdeva. ‘ Stambhavati ’ seems to 
have been turned into ‘ Tambhavati ’ or ‘Tambavati’ and the latter form 
confused with the vernacular ‘ Tamba ’ (Sanskt. tamra), which means 
‘copper.’ Mythology may or may not be a “ disease of language,” but 
this folk-etymology does appear to have given birth to the local legend 
atout the town having been enclosed by a wall of copper. 

wi^^ walls of copper are part of the stock-in-trade of Hindu 


Vt 360, 1.2. 
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folk lore. Akar in Udaipur State, Eajputana (L G. V. S3) and CliatsQ or 
Chaksu in Jaipur {Ibid, X. 182) are both said to have been anciently called 
Tambavati for that reason. 

The fact that this Raja’s descendant, in connection with whom 
Jahangir relates the story of the ‘ Pillar was named ‘ Abhay Kumar ’in- 
dicates that the second name has been read correctly in the Textas’ Eun- 
var’, [Kumar]. ‘ Makhwar ’ mast be wrong. 

VI. 354, 1. 2 from foot. It teas also ordered, in these days, that tankas 

of gold and silver, ten and twenty times 
heavier than the current M^^ur and rwpee 
should he struck. 

1. 6). “ About this time, orders were issued for the stamping of Tangas, 
double the weight of the ordinary Wluhr and rupee ”. does not 

mean “ ten times and twenty times,” but “in the proportion of ten to 
twenty ”, i. e. ‘ as one is to two ’ or ‘ double.’ See my H. S. M. N. 173-176. 

Jahangir uses the parallel expressions 
Jf?** (Text, pp. 4-5) and they have been correctly rendered by Sir H. 
Elliot, who translated the passage, as “ten to twelve”, “ ten to fifteen”, 
“ ten to' thirty ” and “ ten to forty ”, i. e. 20 per cent, 50 per cent, 300 
per cent and 400 per cent, at 286 ante. See my notes on Vol. II. 76, 1.20; 
III. 321, 1.1 and 327, 1.6. 

VI. 35S, 1. 6 from foot. The Baja of Khurda and the Raja Mahendra. 

Read “Rajas of Khurda and Rajmahendra.” Khurda is a well-known 
place in Puri district, Orissa, ‘ Mahendra ’ is not the name of the Raja, 
but the tail of the toponym “ Rajamahendra ” or Rajmundry. 

The town is “called after the Mahendra range of mountains, which is the 
principal physical feature in this tract of country and is mentioned in the 

MaMibharata and the Vishnu Burma The range divides Ganjam 

from the valley of the Mahanadi.” (Cunningham, A.G,I. 516). 

VI- 3S7, 1. 11 from foot 20000 darabs were given to Hakim Masihu- 

z-zarmn, 

“Darab” or “Darb” was a fanciful name given to the half-rupee 
by Akbar. It is derived from the Sanskrit, dravya, wealth. So, charan, 
Akbar’s new-fangled denomination of the quarter-rupee is connected with 
Sanskt. charana, foot, (Historical Studies in Mughal Numismatics, 93-100). 
VI. 358, 1. 3, And by the advice of some physicians of Multan, I took my 
normal quantity of 'wine. 

The words “of Multan ” are due to a misreading 
n!Lj (231, 1. 3). “ And by the advice of physicians, I took on the third 
night, my customary cups (of wine).” is not unlikely to be misread 
and miswritten as by a careless scribe. 

yi. 360, 1. 2. Mansur is also a master of the mi of dratdng and he has 
the title of Nadiru-l-AsU, 

Recfe, ‘Nidiru-l-Asrl,’ as in the test, (235, l,7£.f.). Nadiru-g-zaimni 
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VI. 368, 1. 12. 


■was tHe title conferred upon Hs colleague and rival Abul 9asan. (369 
ante). ‘Asr’ and ‘ Zaman’ are synonyms and both mean ‘ time,’ ‘ age.’ 
Aburl-Hcii (359,1. 6 f. f.) “Father of the Ever-existing,”i.e. of the Supreme 
Being, is an impossible name. Read *A?)dM-l-Hayy , Servant of the Living 
God.’ 

VI. 364, 1. 3. Upto the present time, nearhj eight years Have elapsed 

since its first appearance. 

The test correctly read.s ‘ eight nigbts,” not JJ- -“t ‘eight 

years! (250, 1. 11 f.f.). The Cawnpore lithograph also has (252, 1. 15). 
The Jg5. Vam. States that the maleficent effects of this astral phenomenon 
mre felt for seven or eight years. (Test, 118, 1. 9. See also 407 infra). 
Elliot’s surmise that it was a ‘ new star’ is not correct. Jahangir records 
in a somewhat confused manner two starry visitations— the second of 
which was observed some nights after the first. Both of them were comets 
and are mentioned in Fergusson’s Astronomy (Ed. Brewster, II. 360) and 
also in Russell Hind’s (128, 144) and Chambers’ works (p. 26) on Comets. 
The year 1618 witnessed the appearance of two comets, the first of which 
passed its perihelion on August 17th, the second on 8th November (New 
Style). Jahangir’s date 17th Ei-l-q‘ad 1027 A. H. corresponds with 26th 
October 1618 0. 8. The/g6. Nam. (117, 1. 15) gives 16th Bai, bufthis must 
be an error for 16th Zi-l-g‘ad 1027 H. The immediately preceding event 
recorded by Mu‘atamad Khan is the appointment of Muqarrab Khan as 
Subadar of Patna on 21st Shahrivar, the immediately following event, 
the birth of Aurangzeb on 11th {recte, loth) 2i-l-q‘ad=12th Aban [the 
8th month]. (118, 1, 3 f. f.). Dai [the tenth month] is therefore impossible. 
The date given in the ‘Aligarh Test is not 17th Zi-l-q‘ad, but Saturday, 
18th Aban, which corresponded with 31st October, 1618 (0. S.). 

Sir Thomas Roe’s chaplain, Edward Terry, has left it on record that 
two comets were seen by himself in India in 1618, when he was at the 
Mughal Court, (Voyage to the East Indies, Ed. 1777, p. 393). Mr. Beve- 
ridge’s conjecture that the first phenomenon was not a true comet, but 
the Zodiacal Light, is conclusively negatived as both these comets are regis- 
tered in modern astronomical works. 

yi. 364, 1 11. It recalled to my mind the tale of the King and the Gar- 
dener. 

This is an ancient folk-tale which is found in Firdausi’s Shdhndma, 
‘Awfi’s Jawdmfa, the AlfLaila tea Laila, the AlcMdq-i-Muf^ni and the 
Tarikh-i-Firue 8hdhi of Shams-i-Siraj. See my note on III. 317, 1. 14. 
yi, 366, 1. 7 from foot. Shaikh ‘Aidu-l-Hahk Dehlawi .... 

to me a book which he had loritten upon the 
Shaikhs of India, 

This hagiography must have been the Aklibdru-l-Akhidr, It has becin 
lithographed and is well-known. Vide also 176, 176 anU and 485, 486, 488, 
491 post, 

i 1. 12. We entered the pargana of Bamra Fdrigh 


VI. 374, 1. 4 from foot. 
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Secte “Hazara-i-Qa?*ZMgfe” as in the Text, 289, 1. 10 This dis- 

trict is also called Ohaeh Hazara. The old district of Pakhli isnow called 
the Hazara Country in our Maps. The name ‘ Hazara’ is traced by some 
authors to AbMsdra, the kingdom of Abisares of Alexander’s historians, 
while Sir Aurel Stein derives it from Urasd the ancient Hindu name of 
Pakhli, which is said to be still preserved in Rash or Crash, a village 
in the district. (L G. XIII. 76; V. Smith, B. H. I. 55 note, quoting the 
Bdjatarangini Tr. Bb. 1. 180). A third and more probable opinion is that 
the district is so called, because the Hazaras of the Qarlughs had settled 
and ruled in these parts since the invasions of Chingiz Khan. 

Vi. 370, 1. 10. The people themselves say they are by m-igin Farm (?). 

...... . They are now called Ldhori and their spee<^, is 

thatofihejats. 

^ A ^ F" 

(290, 1. 21). See also the Iqb. Nam. (136, 1. 2). “ They say that they are of 
the Qarlugh tribe. But now they are pure Lahoris and their tongue 
[speech] proclaims them as such [bears witness to the same fact], i. e. they 
speak just like Lahoris ”. and are errors for and <1>W 
VI. 371, 1. 20. Khicdja Abu-l-Hdsan NaJchshabi. 

The text has “ Bakhshi ” (291, 1. 12) and this is correct. See 863 ante, 
where he is designated Mir Bakhshi — Chief Bakhshi. His origin was not 
from “ Nakhshab ” but from Turbat-i-Haidari or Zavah in Quhistan. This 
place is called Turbat-i-Haidari because Shaikh Qutbu-d-din Haidar, the 
founder of the Haidari Dervishes, is buried there. (M. U. I. 737, 1. 2; 
Lesti’ange, L. E. "c. 356). 

Jahangir’s derivation of the name Pham Dircing from Kashmiri 
Pim or 'Pham ’ cotton, and the Persian word Dirang delay, is not sound. 
Here ‘ Dirang ’ is really the Kashmiri word ‘ Drang’ signifying “ custom- 
house, toll-house.” 

VI. 373, Z. 11. I went five Kos, in a boat and anchored near Mmpur. 

Becte, “ Pampur ”, as in the text (312, 1. 3). See also ante 303, where 
it is called by its right name and mentioned in connection with Virnag 
and the source of the Behat. It is the ancient ‘ Padmapura which was 
founded by Padma, the minister of King Vrihaspati, who reignedi from 
832 to 844 A. C. (Cunningham, A. G. I. 102). It lies on the right bank of 
the Behat, eight miles south-east of Srinagar. Constable, 26 A a. 

VI. 374, 1. 4 from foot. Chanpar Mai, son of Bdjd Bam. 

The texf has Jauhar Mai here, (319, 1. 19), and so also the 

Lithograph, (324, 1, 7 If.). But the Iqb, Nam. calls him Suraj Mai (173, 

I, 6 f .f.) and this is the form found in the contemporaneous Shash F cdh- 

i-Kcmgra also. (520, 621, 627, 628, 629, 630, infra). Jahangir himself 
calls him Suraj Mai repeatedly on subsequent oceasimis. Raja Basu had, 
Jahangir telis us, three sons, Suraj MaL Jagat Sinha and Madhav Sinha, 
and they are all mentioned in the TJT. (^4# L 8; 376, 1. 80 ; 377, 

J, 26 ;Tr. II. 64, 76, 287, 289). P!aizi Syhk)di.^s^im^tion8 Suraj Sin^, son 
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VI. 379, 1.4 


of Raja Basu of Mau in the 40th year of Akbar’s reign. (126 ante). 

VI. 375, 1. 11. [Kmgra] surrendered on Monday, tst Muharram ilOSl). 

The year is wrongly given and should be 1030 H. The news reached 
Jahangir on the 6th of Mu!^arram of the 15th year of his reign (p. 374 
ante), which had begun on 15th Ra‘bi II. 1029 H. (373 ante). 

VI. 376, 1. 7 from foot. [TTie rebels inihe DahJiin] were burning and 

destroying ships and provender. 

The destruction and burning of by the Dekkani armies in 
Ahmadnagar and Birar is not likely. W^^' Kishtiha’ has been wrongly 
read here by Dowson for “ cultivated fields.” See Text, 3 
Ujij uile ^ 321, L 16. 

VI. 375, 1. 27 aiid footnote. Salt is not produced in Kashrmr and even 

in the beauty of the inhabitants, there is . 
but very little, i. e. they have but little ex- 
presmn . . . .... Malabat is iiie word and 

a double meaning is intended. {Footnote). 

The right word is MalSlud not Maldbat, There is no such word 
as MalSbat in the Dictionaries. The former signifies ‘ a peculiar kind of 
charm or beauty, piquancy, delicacy or elegance, and is from the Arab Milk, 
salt. Its literal meaning is ‘ being salt.’ Jahangir is playing upon the word 
and observes that there is as great a lack’ of salt, i e. expression in the 
faces of the inhabitants, as there is of edible or mineral saline matter in 
the country. As Kashmir possesses no salt mines and no facilities for the 
artificial manufacture of that commodity, aU salt has to be imported. 
The sarcastic remark is an interpolation. It is not to be found either in the 
text (315, 1. 5 f.f.), or Mr. Beveridge’s Translation. (11. 178). 

VI. 377, 1 . 10 from foot. The rebels advanced fighting as far as Azdu, 

This ‘ Azdu ’ is another apocryphal toponym and the reader will 
vainly search for a place called ‘ Azdu ’ on any map or in any Gazetteer, 
It is ah error for jJj), Urdu, i. e. the Mughal Camp. See Text, 322, 1. e] 
The lithograph also has 3 ■’Jl. (327, 1. 10). 

VI. 379, 1. 4. The sword bent like the genuine Alrmsi swords or those 
oftheDakhin. 

The ‘Aligarh text reads .y k yamani, i. e. * of Yemen,’ not ‘ Almasi » 
(330, 1. 3) and so also the Lithograph (335, 1. 6 If.) and the Iqb. Nam. (180, 

1. 12). The author of the Mirdt-uSikandari speaks of Egyptian, Yamani, 
Maghribi [Spanish, Moorish or African] and Khurasani swords. (Text, 
98, I. 4). Sir E. 0. Bayley thinks it possible that German swords are 
meant, as “ European sword-blades found their way to India at an early 
period and are still occasionally to be met with in the country,” (Tr, 
Mirat, 184 note). But he cannot be right, as Hasan Nizami also speaks of 
the “swords of Yemen and the daggers of Hind.” {Tdju-l-Madsir in 
E. D. II 217), ‘Un^uri also uses the phrase {Diwdn, p. 74, V. 9). 

On the other hand, Hawkins in his Inventory of Jahangir’s Treasure 
states that “ of swords of Almaine (German) blades, with the hilts an<3 
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scabbards set with divers sorts of rich stones of the richest sort, there 
are two thousand and two hundred.” (B. T. I. 103). Terry (Ibid, 314) and 
De Laet (Tr. 115) also note that as “ the swords made in India will break 
rather than bend, there is a great demand for Bnropean sword-blades, 
which fetch high prices because they bow and become straight again.” 

If Jahangir wrote Almdni ts'kJi [Allemand], not Ahyamani or 
Ta-mdni and meant “ German,” Janiibi might signify * Genoese ’. The 
famous Andrea Ferrara blades came from Genoa. Mr. M. J. Wallhouse 
States in an article on the old weapons in the Tanjore Palace Armoury, 
that many of the Saldrs [daggers] were of European manufacture and 
“ one of them bore the name of Andrea Ferrara. ” (Ind. Ant. 1878, VII. 
193). Shivaji’s sword Bhavani is also said by Grant Duff to have been an 
excellent Genoa blade of the first water. (Reprint, I. 230, Note. See also 
Ind. Ant. 1924, pp. 18-19). But, all this notwithstanding, it seems pre* 
ferable to understand Jankbi as ‘ Southern ’ or ‘Dekkani’ and ‘ Yamani’ 
as ‘ Arabian.’ 

VI. 380, i. 11 from foot. It was settled that a space of fourteen Kos 

beyond should be relinquished. 

So also in the Text, 331, 1. 6 f.f. where the words are But 

the Igb. iVajra. reads fD J} f i.e. territories yielding an annual re- 
venue of fourteen Krors of Dams. (183, 1. 2). The author of the Madsir- 
u-l-Umard has understood the passage in the same way and states that 
(II. 16,1. 11). dUi *ai»“ jl fj3 “ Territories yield- 

ing fourteen Krors of dams from the districts adjoining the old domi- 
nions of the Empire ” were to be surrendered. The Bddshdhndma (1. ii. 
200, 1. 4) and the ‘Amal-irSdlih’ (1, 168, 1.4 f .f .) also read and not ‘sS 

and this indicates that in their Mss. of the TmuJc sad Iqbdlndma, the word 
was written as JjJ'. See also Ehwafi Khan (I. 332, 1. 13), who has copied 
the I. N. in his slovenly way. .Jahangir says that the Dekkanis had “ got 
many of the districts of Ahmadnagar and Birar into their power” (376 
ante), and that they had occupied many parts of the Imperial dominions.” 
A cession of only fourteen Kos of territory in such circumstances seems 
quiet paltry and ‘ not worth the candle ’. 
yi. 382, (. 6. Village of Bahlun, a dependency of Sibd. 

‘Bhalon’ and ‘ Siba’ were McAdls in the 8arkdr of Beth Jalandhar 
Duab. (Ain. Tr, II. 316-7). ‘Siba’ is now part of Eangra district, but was 
formerly an independent principality. The town is seventeen miles 
south-west of Kangra. Baffin, Terry and some other European writers of 
the 17th century extend ‘Siba’ so as to include Hardwar and even 
speak of Hardwar as the capital of Siba, but this is an error. (Sir W. 
Poster’s note to Terry in E. T. 1. 294). De Laet says ‘ Siba ’ lies to the south 
of Nagarkot. (Tr. Hoyland, 12). Cunningham mentions it along with 
Kangra, Qoler, Jaswal, Kulu, Ohamba, etc. in his list of States attached 
to the Eastern or Jalandhar division of the Alpine Punjab. (A. G. I. 
135-6), 
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VI. 382, 1, 17. Nur JaMn, who was by my side, made signs and asked 
if I yercdved [her father’s] critical eondiUon. 

The real meaning is turned upside down. What the Begam did 
was to ask her father, not Jahangir, if He recognised the Emperor who 
was standing by the bedside ^ i#*) and the dying man replied by 
quoting a couplet of Anwari’s which means : “ If even a congenitally blind 
man were present here, he could recognise in such a perfectly splendid 
mien a leader of men (or nobility and grandeur).’’ An example of the 
strength of the ruling passion or lifelong habit of adulation even in death ! 
VI. 3*83, 1. 3. A letter from Khurram informed me that Khusrau had 
died of colic. 

Though all the contemporary European authors, Terry (Voyage, p. 
412), De Laet (Tr. Hoy land, 198-9), Herbert (Travels, p. 80), Peter Mundy 
(Travels, II. 124-5) and Pietro della Valle (Travels, 1. 58) state that Khus- 
rav was murdered by the orders of Shah Jahan, Mr. Beveridge maintains 
that “ there is no evidence worthy of the name ” in favour of the charge. 
(J.E. A. S. 1907, pp. 697-6(S). Sir Richard Bum also holds that “ the cause 
of his death has never been established beyond doubt,” though he admits 
“ that the probability of murder is strengthened by Shah Jahan’s later 
action,” in regard to Shahriar, Da war Bakhsh and other princes of the 
blood royal. (O.H.I., IV. 169). Dr. Beni Prasad, after reviewing the question 
at some length (Jahangir, 336-9), declares Shah Jahan guilty, but he does 
not adduce the authority of any contemporary Mughal historian of credit 
ill support of his contention. It may be therefore pertinent to draw atten- 
tion to the damning and decisive testimony of Muhammad Salih Kambu, 
the official chronicler and ardent panegyrist of Shah Jahan. His statement 
has been overlooked by all writers on the subject, and is therefore all the 
more important. This author boldly avows and justifies the crime, just as 
Jahangir unblushingly admits his instigation of the assassination of Abu- 
1-Pazl. He tells us that the destruction of the brothers and relatives of great 
kings is often for the peace and well-being of their subjects and that many 
leaders of church and state have declared the extirpation of such domes- 
tic enemies an unavoidable necessity in the interests of good government 
[t-fl. £U.]. He then argues that the utter incapacity and insouciance of 
Jahangir, the intrigues of the Nur Jahan junta, and their machinations 
in favour of Shahriar left Shah Jahan no other course than the immediate 
removal of Khusrav and that it was an absolutely necessary preliminary 
to the discomfiture and destruction of his other rivals. He also states that 
the order for handing over Khusrav’s person to Shah Jahan had been given 
by Jahangir when he was not in his senses after one of his drinking-bouts 
and that the eldest prince was strangled on the 20th Bab'i II. 1031, 
A. H. (22nd February 1622). (‘Amal-i-. Salih, I- 162, 1. 2 f. 1—166,1.3), 
20th Rab‘i II is probably an error for 20th Rab‘i I=23rd January, 1622. 
yi. 383, 1. 8, A despatch arrived from the son of Khan Jahan, 

(346, 1, 1). The despatch arrived from 
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VI. 394, 1.8. MUHAMMAD HIbI 

Khan JaJian himself , on wHom Jahangir had conferred the title of j 
‘ Son.’ (T. J. 42, I. 13, Tr. 1. 87). In the eonnter part passage of the Igh. 
Vflw. also, the missive is stated to have arrived from Khan Jahan him- 
self (192, 1. 13 ; see also 19, 1. 7). Jahangir again speaks of Khan 
Jahan as ‘ farzand ’ (323, 1. 5 and .324, 1. 5), Akbar had bestowed the 
identical title on Eaja Man Sinha of Amber. {A.N. III. 136 ; Tr.236). 

VI. 38f, 1. 8. When the ar my passed over the mountains of Chanda mcl 
entered Malwa. 

The ‘ Pass of Chanda ’ or ‘ the deSle of Chanda ’ has been mentioned 
before at pp. 154 and 352 also. It is there called i-Ghanda.” It is the 
Oate [Grate] of Tavernier, who locates it at three Kos from Dongri and four 
from Narwar. He speaks of it as a pass in the mountain which is half a quar- 
ter of a league long and so narrow that chariots can only pass one another 
with the greatest difficulty. (Tr. Ball, I. 59, 61). Dongri is 8 miles from 
Sipri, which is 15 miles from Kolaras. Canningham says that ‘ Dhongri’ 
is a village about ten miles south-west of Narwar and there is a place 
called ‘Patti Ghatti’ near it, where a bridge was built in the time of Au- 
rangzeb.” (Arch. Surv. Rep. II. 325). For Kolaras, see Constable, 27 0 e. 
Vi. 387, I 18. HelKhurram] sent his forces against the royal army 
near the village of KaUya. 

The text (363,1. 5) reads ‘in the environs of Kfjiii/rtdch,’ 

the real name of the place. Dowson h'as disjointed from and trans- 
lated it as ‘village.’ Kalhjadeh was a well-known beaufy-spot, three 
loiles from Ujjam. It is described as ‘‘ one of the most delightful places 
in the world’’ (134 ante). See also ‘Abbas in B D. IV. 893 . 

VI. 389, 1. 17. He {Khurrain) crossed tM river Mali and icent off to- 
icardsthe DaTchin. 

No such river is kao wn. Read tsV ® s i n the Iqh. Nam. (212, 1, 6 f.l). 
See infra line 26, where the Tapti is mentioned as the river across which 
Parviz and Mahabat Khan had pursued the fugitive Shah Jahan. 

VI. 393, h 10 from foot. When Sultan Parwee... arrived at AllahdbM, 

'Abdulla Khan raised the siege and returned 
to Jhaansi. 

This is not Jhansi in Bundelkhand, but Jhusi or Hadiabas. opposite 
Allahabad “ with which it communicates by a ferry across the Ganges.” 
The printed text reads ‘ Jhunsi ’ (388, 1. 5 f .f.). The Iqh. Nam. explicitly 
states that this “Jhunsi was on the Ganges opposite Allahabad.” (411 infra. 
Text 223, 1. 6). It has been supposed by some authors to be the Puranic 
Pratishthan, which was the residence of Pururvas, the first prince of the 
Lunar dynasty and grandson of Chandra, the Moon. It is afeo a sort of 
Hindu Gotham and known as Harbongnur, the capital of a legendary 
noodle named Raja Harbong. (Elliot, Races, I. 262-3), It is shown in 
Constable, 28 0 e. . d' f.: , 

VI. 394, 1. 8. PrinKe Patwez and Malmbat KMn arrived at Bam- 

ilmM. , ' ' ’ ' ■ 
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gj^g IQBAI.N^MA-I-3AHANfflBl VL 403, kst ImC, 

KJiicaja BarTthurdar, the eldest son ofNaqs 
landi. ^ 

::z\i 

Firiiz Jang was also a Naqshbandi Saiyid. (T. J. Text, IT. 1. • • = 

M.seH wa, a Ha,w, S^,id and late ah.jnr Beg 

hcH Amicratpd from Shiraz to Kabul. (M. U. Hi. omj. , 4 . 

The Naqshbandi S»iy» ““ ?rwho w°i TIm 

Naqshbandi of Bukhara Ibom <28, died 791 A. .J, . brocades 

belse he and Ms father used weave 

adorned with figures. (3m, Tr. I. 423 Naqshbandis had mamed 

more than once into the Imperial family. Miraa Muliamma ^ 

was the wife of Khwaja Hasan Naqshbandi. Jahangir ' J 

had married a daughter of Sultan Khwaja Naqs an . ,« ~u-e 

Salima Sultan Begam, who was Babur’s grandd^g ter an 'Cc^l 

was Khwaja Nuru-d-din Naqshbandi. (A.N. II. 66; Tr. 9S noie). j . 

does not mean “married,” but only ‘betrothed or affianced _ 

VI. 398, 1. 14 from foot. The old servant called Dila Bam, ^ 

nursed the favourite lady of the Tang, [Nur 
Jahdn] supBrseded Hdji Koka* ^ 

'DilaEani’ is certainly wrong. The "d 

Khan, to have been the wet-nurse of Nur Jahan and she is <lescribed 

as fbV^ c5l^ ‘the old slave-girl. Da* 56, W 

See also the Preface of Muhammad Hadi to T. J. 1, . )■ 

M.U. (1. 133) speaks of her as 'x*’ which may mean that she 

had been originally, “a slave girl, named Hird and had f 

to be known as Dai (nurse) Dil&rdm, ” ^ meaning 

been the slave girl of Dilaram, the nurse of Nur Jahan. The meamn, 

turns upon reading or not reading an i^fcd a^ter jr . But mra 

is, most probably, a miswriting for (old]. , 

VI. 403, last line. On the road, as he [Qhiyds Beg] u^as passing r g 
Qandahdr, einather daughter was horn to him. 

The popular tale of Nhr Jahan ’s birth in the desert of Qanda.iar, 
the abandonment of the infant by the parents and the selection 0 e 
mother herself as wet-nurse, appears, like all such historical romances, 
to have been considerably embellished in passing from mouth to mouth. 
There is no reference to her birth in a desert or the extreme destitu 1 
, of her parents in any of the contemporary European 
spare her character and even repeat the vile and scandalous tittle-tattle ot 
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the bazars. It appears for the first time in the pages of Khwafl Khan, who 
wrote more than a hundred years after Jahangir’s death. He quotes as one 
of the sources of his information the Memoirs of a man named Muhammad 
Sadiq Tabrizi, who is said to have been a servant of Prince Shuj a, the 
brother of Aurangzeb. (B. I. Test, I. 263-4). He also speaks of having 
heard the circumstantial details which he relates from an old Darwish 
named Mirza ‘Ibid, who was living in retirement at Surat in 1107 A. H. 
(1696 A. 0.) and claimed to be about 105 years of age at the time. This 
man is reported to have stated that he was, along with his mother, a 
member of the identical caravan which brought Nur Jahan’s parents to 
India. The story of the extremely sordid and beggarly eireumstances in 
which she came into the world is explicitly stated to have been derived 
mainly from what this old man had seen with his own eyes. 

But Khwafi Khan’s chronology is, as is usual with him, shaky and a 
comparison of the dates given by him with other well-ascertained facts 
goes far to prove that this Darwish could not possibly have been the eye- 
witness he pretended to have been. If he was 105 years old in 1107 H., 
he must have been born in 1002 H. and if he was only seven years of age, 
when he accompanied his mother and G-hiyas Beg, the latter’s arrival in 
India and thebirthof Nur Jahin must be dated in 1009 H. But we know 
from Abu-I-PazTs record, that Qhiyas Beg was already high up in the 
Imperial service as Diwan-i-Buyutat in 998 H. (A. N. III. 679, 1. 4=Tr. 
877) and that when Akbar appointed twelve Diwcms for each of the twelve 
/Swbfls of the Empire in the 40th year (1003 H.), Ghiyas Beg was promoted 
to be Diioan of Kabul. {Ihid, 670, 1. 9— Tr. 1049). Again, if Nur Jahan 
was born in 1009 H., she must have been only 46 years old at the time of 
her death in 1055 H., 28 in the year of Jahangir’s demise in 1037 H. and 
a child of only 12 when she married the Emperor in the 6th year of his 
reign (1020 H.). This is manifestly absurd, as she had already had, by Shir 
Afgan, a daughter who was then at least five years old. Briefly, the old 
man’s pretensions to have been narrating what he had seen with his own 
eyes, must be dismissed and Khwafl Khan would appear to have swallowed 
too readily a fable. I may also mention that Nur Jahan is stated to have 
been born at Qandahar in 1577=985 A. H. (AI. U. 1. 127 ; Beni Prasad, 
Jahangir, 173; Houtsma, E. I., III. 891). If this date is correct, the Dar- 
wish must have been 129 years old in 1107 A. H. ! 

VI. 404, 1. 7 from foot, [Jdhanglr\ entrusted her [Nnr Jdhcm] to the 

keeping of his [J dhangtr’s] own, royal, mother. 

The phrase in the original is i#:r* {Iqb. Nam, Text, 66, 1. 1), 
the real meauing of which is just the reverse. The ‘ Madar-i-Sababi,’ was 
a step-mother, a mother made by law, custom, or some man-made institu- 
tion, as opposed to the Law of Nature. Minhaj states that Sultan Sanjar 
vowed vengeance against Arslan Shah Ghaznavi, because he had ill-treated 
his or step-mother who was Sanjar’s sister. (X. N. 23, 1. 4). Some 

writers explain this by stating that Arslan had forced Her to dance before 
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himself. 

VI. 405, 1 . 11. 


IQBAIiNAMA-I-JAHANSilll ’V'l. 417, 1. 8 froitt foot. 


Coin was strucJcin Mr name. On all far mans also 

the name of ‘Nitr JaJian, the Queen Begam’ teas jointly 
attached. 

The words in the original are ‘ Nur Jahan Padshah Begam*. ‘Padshah 
Begam ’ was a specific title which is heard of for the first time in the 
reign of Jahangir. It implied that the recipient was the ‘ First Ladj’ in 
the Land ’. The phrase has been rendered as ‘ Imperatrix Censors ’ Ijy 
Marsden, as ‘ Imperatrix, Queen Begam,* by Blochmann {Proe. A.S.B. 1869, 
p. 255) and as ‘Empress ' by Mr. Whitehead in his ‘ Catalogue of Mughal 
Coins in the Punjab Museum*. All these equivalents are more or less want- 
ing in accuracy and liable to obscure the true meaning of the title. They are 
also calculated to convey a false impression in regard to the relationship 
to the Emperor of the person who bore it. The title did not imply that the 
lady was Empress or the wife of the reigning Emperor or even of his 
predecessor. It was borne by the Princess Jahanara, the eldest daughter of 
Shah Jahan, (Khwafi Khan, II, 77, 1. 19; 110, 1. 13). Bahadur Shah, Shah 
‘Alam I conferred it on Zinatu-n-Nisa, his own half-sister and full-sister 
of 'Azam Shah. (Ihid, II. 30, 1. 3; 600, 1. 10; 736, line 2 f. f. ; 73G, 1. 1). 
‘Padshah Begam’ appears to have been the title given to the First Lady of 
the Court or Empire, the individual who in the feminine world, took 
precedence of all other women, as the Emperor did of all other men. See 
my H. S.M. N, 319, where the subject is more fully discussed, 

Mu‘atamad Khan states that" coins were struck in her name,” but this 
was done only in a few places and for only about five years from 1033 to 
1037 H. See my article on the.‘ Coins bearing the Name of Nur Jahan’ 
in Num. Supp. XLII to the J. A. S. B. 1929, Ai t. 293. The number of 
Barmans on which her name is found to have been endorsed also appears 
to be very small. 

Vi. 408, Z. 20. Ahnmd Beg Khan, the Governor of Orissa, had gone 
forth against the Zemindars of Garha. 

The B. L Text of the I. N. reads (217, 1. 3 f. f.). The real 

name is ‘ Khurda Sir Jadunath Sarkar has pointed out that there is a 
detailed account of this invasion of Khurda in the BiJmristdn-i-Qhaibi, 
a contemporary Chronicle of Events in Bengal from 1608 to 1624 A. 0., 
which was written by ‘Abdulla Isfahan!, who was also called Shitab 
Khan. (J. B. 0. E. S. IV. 54; see also T, J. Tr. 11. 298). 

VI. 417, Z. 8 from foot. [Bis Majesty gave him to eat] a quarter of a 

8er of saffron equal to forty misMls. 

The ZaJchira-i-Khwdriz'inshaM, which is quoted here for the supposed 
fact, is an old Cyclopaedia of Medicine written in 1110 A. C. by Ism'aii 
bin Husain Jurjani. It is a rksum( or digest of the Theory and Practice 
of Medicine as expounded in the Qcinim of Avicenna. (Stewart, Catalogue 
^tr^ippoo Saltan’s Library, 1,06; Browne, L. H. P. 11. 346). 

^ ^,^.the mis^qdl was equal to about 72 grains, the Ser must be the 
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Jahangiri ;;of 36 dams 40 x 72.x 4:=11520''g,i's. aii5: WeigIied about If 
ibs. 36 Dams also would be equal to,36'X 320— 11520. grs. Oapp,.,343^ 361 
ante, 7i tolas are equaled witb 18J mis/iah% ,wMe.b sio.ws.that 73 grs.weat 
tO; one misqal. , v 

VI.: 4175,,, I. : 14 I ro,i» : f oot. The Umntietli i|ear of the, reign eommemed 

on tlie lOtJi of JmmMa-S'^simij 1033 E:il0tJi 
: ■ \Marcli 1624). 

Sic ill tbe Text also (241. 1. 1)^ but it as wrong and the liijri year was 
the 1034tL Vide 390 and 393 ante, where the 19tli year is correctly stated to 
have begun on 29th Jumada-hawwal 1033 II. ( 4 O 65 1 . 6 ). Muhammad Hadi 
(Continuation of T. J,, ‘Aligarh Text^396, 1.2) and the Oawnpore Lifcho- 
graph also (406, L 6 ), have 1034 H, The Christian year was 1625. 

VL 418, I a “ iShcih Jahml... ..was compelled ix) go away to BoTiangarh 
in the Balaglicit. 

jr^ 3 j in the B. I. Text also (244, ]. 7), but the real name is 
‘ HobanMe^a,’ now in the Malkapur tahsll of Buldana district, Berar. It 
lies 3ust below the Baliighat Pass. Lat. 20°-37' N., Long. B. (I. G. 

XXI. 304). It has been the site of two battles, one between the Bahmanis 
and the ParQqis in 1437 A. C. and another in 1590 A. 0. between Burhan 
Nizam Shah and his own son Ism'ail. (I. G. IX. 60). 

VI. 419, 1. 4 from fool. The twenty-first year of the reign began on 

lOfJi JumMu-s-sdni, 1036. 

Here, the year is given correctly, but the date of the month is wrong. 
It should be 22ncl, as in the Tqb, Nam. (Text, 252, 1. 5; Hadi, 401, 1. 
8 f. f.). 

VI. 42S, 1. 16. On Sunday, the 20th Farwardin of the Ilahi era {XXI. 

B. r.], agreeing with 21st Jumdda-s Sdni, IsafKMn 
resolved upon giving battle. 

Both the dates must be wrong. The 21st year began on the 22ad 
Jumadia-s-Sani. {Iqb. Nam. 252, 1. 5; Hadi, 401,1.8 f. f.). See also note on 
(419, 1. 4 f. f. ante). The day on which the attack was made was or the 

eighth, and not twentieth of Fravardin, corresponding to the 29th (.,* >i<~« 
(not 21st), of Jumadi II, as in Hadi. (405, 1. 9). The editors of the printed 
text note that 29th Jumadi II. is found in one of their Mss. (261, 1. 6 f. f. 
and note). 

VI. 439, footnote. It is not stated when the Begam rejoined the 
Emperor. 

But see ante 427, 1. 8, where we are told that the elephant “ swam to 
shore and the Begam proceeded to the Royal Abode.” {Iqb. Nam, 26i, 1. 6). 
This Shah Ismail, to whom Jahangir is said to have paid a visit (1, 5), 
whs npt a Shah or king, but a pir, i. e. a sort of saint or spiritual leader 
of the HasiSras who had encamped with his family at a village ne^r 
.glabul. (I. N. 272, 1. 8 f. 1). 

VI. 433, t Ms. He [Shah Johan] determined to reiwn, by way of Gujarat 
and the country of Bihar a {Birar 1) to the Dalehin, 


ISTlK hIB- I"J AH^NGIBSHAHI 


Vt 443, 1. 23, 


* 'T "'Is^toprovSee rukd 0^^ 
ruler of Kachh in 

death of his father, Khengar m lo85 A. G. {Ibtd. 

S; Bh«a a»<l Jam Jasi ot N*wf O' J-'f 

expeditions sent A H (T J. 234-5, Tr. 11. 19-21, 

Kachh in Ms flight after the defeat at Deorai. near Aj e . 

S; ‘■BSm.r: — S :2^e“ f.” L W 1. 

S'oSE.io«24m««o' ofkjauri. •Bttamgala’ i, the ‘ Bhairava- 

is®""* — *'« •'«»»“'“- 

ofKasTinm'. _ . , . 

i j„„ji.oe»i«s»S.riiUeson the right ha»k 

half way between Naushahrei and Eijaun and Sve miles N. N. E. of t 
to air It is sltaatcd at the toet ol the hille on the toad toashtor, 

about twenty-one miles north of Bhlmhar.(CT»»»-S«I»IiOTmBi-P- r). 

VI 4^9 I 13. The author himself gives no name to the work. 

Twii. denied eategorically by Br. Bien, who stato ^ ^e. 
^]{a\,ir-i-Jcihanghr is found in the prefaces of both the copies which 

if^ in the British Museum. Dowson’s ^ 

negatived by the fact that the Aijad value of the title (40 + 1+ 50 
So + 3 + 5 + 1 -f 50 + 20 -MO + 200 -i- 10) is just 1040-the year of the 
mir-j in which the author says that “he was induced to undertake its 
f m^osition” by the Emperor Shah Jahan. The E. U. commends ^the 
work for its candid and veracious account of the rebeUion of Pnnee 

Vt^442, t 13. They said that he [Prin(X Salim] had^ ordered coins to he 
struck in his name during his rebellion. 

No such coins have been hitherto found, though they J 

been Struck, as I bate shown m H. S. M. N. 76 79. 

(A N III 773 ; Tr. 1156) and Khaki SMrazi (203 ante) both state that Salim 

» assumed the title of king.” The question 

exhibit the name ‘Salim Shah’ is discussed in the Num Suppl. to the 
J A S B.. Nos. I. art. 5, X. art. 69. XI. art. 70 and XII, art. 72 by 
Dr G. P. Taylor. The arguments on the other side are 
Beveridge in the J. A. S. B. 1908 (May) and Num. Supp. XII 71. They^ 

•' were struck only after Akbar’s death. ^ 

- -i VI 443 1. 22. Biija Nar Singh Dev son of Eaja Budhkar. 

; ISoth names are wrong. Read ‘Bir Bing (Vira Sinhal D.eva and 





‘ MadHuljar.’ Raja MadHukar Bandela was the son oi Pratap Badra and 
was the father of eight sons. (J.A.S.B. 1902, p. 111). 

VI. 447, 1. 21. Shaikh Sikandar Oujaraii [teas appointed to] introduce 
the people of Gujarat. 

This must be Shaikh Sikandar binManjhu.th'e authorof the Mirat-i- 
SiJeandari Jahaogir Tisited his house and garden at Abmadabad, which 
was famous for its figs. “ As picking the fruit with one’s own hand,” the 
Imperial gourmet writes, “ gives it quite a different relish and I bad 
never before picked figs with my own, I did so, and their exeellenee was 
proved. ” (T. J. Tr. I. 427 ; Test, 211). 

For “ Gujat Khin, the Superintendent of the Elephants,’’ read 
* Gajpatkhan’ as at 423 ante. Gajpaii in Sanskrit means ‘master of ele- 
phants.* 

VI. 448, 1. 10 from foot. When the tmrewas put in MslKhusrav’s] eyes, 

[unspeakable] pain was inflicted on him. 

There appears to be some truth in this anecdote. Pietro della Valle, 
who was in India about 1620, says that Khusrav’s “ eyes were sewed up, 
as is the custom here, to the end to deprive him of sight without escaecat- 
ing him, so that he might be unfit to cause any more commotions, which 
sewing, if it continue long, they say, it wholly causes loss of sight. But 
after a while, the father caused the prince’s eyes to be unripped again, so 
that he was not blinded, bat saw again and it was only a temporal penance.” 
(Travels, Trans, of 1665, p. 29; Hakluty Society’s Edition, I. 56). Finch 
says that, “according to some, his eyes were burnt out ^¥ith a glafs,but that 
according to others, he was only blindfolded by a napkin tied from behind 
and sealed with the emperor’s own seal”. (Purchas, His Pilgrims, Ed. Ma- 
elehose, TV. 51 ; E.T.1. 160). Tavernier states that the sight was destroyed 
by a hot iron passed over the eyes (Tr. Ball, I. 334), which may be the 
‘ wire’ of this author. According to the Jesuit accounts and De Laet (Tr. 
179), they were “ smeared with the juice of the Ak or Maddr, [Calotiwpis 
Gigantea], as a result of which the sight of one eye was entirely destroy- 
ed, though he could still see dimly with the other.” Now we know from 
Jahangir himself that the title of M aslhu-z-zamdn and the man sab of 
600 Zdt and 30 Suwar were actually conferred upon Hakim Sadra, on or 
about the 6th of Jumadi 1, 1018, during the Nauriiz festival of the 4th 
year of Ms reign. (T. J. 74, 1. 10 f. f. ; Tr. 1. 155). It is not improbable that 
this was Ms reward for restoring the sight of the Prince after the tempo- 
rary revival of paternal love, of which this chronicler speaks. Jahangir 
says that he sent for Khusrav and had the chains'taken off his legs, so 
that he might be able to walk in the Shahr-ara Garden at Kabul on the 
12th of Rab‘i 1. 1016 H. (Second Year), as Ms “ fatherly affection would 
not allow of his depriving his son of that delirious pleasure.” (63, 1. 14= 
Tr. I, 111). The Prince must have been able to see at that time, as otherwise 
there would be no sense in allowing him to enjoy strolls in the gardens. 
Khaki Shirazi states that Khusrav was blMd ed the discovery of the 
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abortive conspiracy to assassinate Jabangir, on the return journey from 
Kabul. (Ms. in the Mulla Firuz Library, Bombay, folio 219 b). 

The contemporary European travellers have much to say about the 
good qualities and cruel treatment of Khnsrav, but one statement which 
they make and which' has been repeated by many modern writers also, 
seems to be unhistorieal. This is that he had only one wife — the daughter 
of the Khan-i- Azam—during his life-time. But Jahangir records the birth 
of a son to him by another wife than the daughter of that nobleman. Her 
father was Muqim, son of Mihtar Fazil, the Bikdb-ddr or ‘ stirrup-holder' 
and the boy was born on the 21st of Parwardin, XI E., i. e. 31st January 
1616 (157, 1. 18 ; Tr. I. 321). Khusrav is also known have been betrothed 
to another lady who was the daughter of Jani Beg Tarkhan of Thatta. 
(T. J. 8, 1. 1 f. f. Tr. I. 20; E. D. 1. 252, 1. 4). 

VI. 451, I 19. TU emperor Jahangir ordered them [the Seords] to be 
banished from the country. 

This order for banishing the Seords from the Imperial dominions 
was issued in the 12th year of .Jahangir’s reign, as Mansinha, the chief 
Guru of the Khartara gaehha or sect, had been guilty of disloyalty and 
abetment of the treasonable proceedings of Prince Khusrav, as well as of 
Eai Sinha, the Eaja of Bikaner. (T. -J. 217, 1. 6— Ir. I. 437-8). Jahangir 
says that he confiscated the property and condemned to death the Sikh 
Guru Arjun also for a similar reason. (Test 34, 1. 12=Tr, 1. 72). The Sikh 
version is that Arjun was put to death because he refused to pay the 
heavy fine imposed upon him. (Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, III. 84-100). 
VI. 452, 1. 10 from fool. On the day Mahdbat Khan took Ms leave from 

the camp at Pakhli, he again said etc. 

This detail also is correct. Vide 368-9 ante, where it is stated that 
Mahibat Khan presented “jewels and inlaid arms” on the 20th' of Isfan- 
darinaz of the 14th year of the reign, at a place named Salhar, three days 
before the Emperor entered the boundary of Pakhli. (T. J. Text, 289 1 6 
f. f. Tr. II. 124). 

VI. 455, 1. 3. The early use of gunpowder in India. 

This subject has been discussed by several other scholars since Sir 
Henry Elliot wrote about 1850 and his dissertation is now out of date. 
General R. Maclagan, an artillery officer who reviewed the question very 
learnedly in a paper on ‘ Early Asiatic Pireweapons ’ in the J.A.S.B. for 
1876, (XLV. pp. 30-71) arrived at the conclusion that the ancient Hindus 
had no knowledge of gunpowder or fire-arms or cannon, that the know- 
ledge of gunpowder and of the most important weapons of war came from 
Europe to India and other Asiatic countries, that the missiles or machinctS 
de.seribed in ancient Hindu books were some sort of fire-arrows discharg- 
ed from a bow, and that the various preparations for which recipes are 
given in the old Arabic books quoted by Beinaud and Pave (to which 
Elliot refers on p. 459 infra), were forms of ‘fire-powder’ and not 
gmi-ijowder.” [loe. dt, 66). Dr. P. 0. Say also opines in his ‘History 
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of Hindu OKemistry ’ tliat “ tHere is no reason to suppose that tKe comtiust- 
ible matter which, the ancient fire-missiles {Agmyastra) contained, sapplied. 
niotive power of the nature of gunpowder.” (Ed. 1907, 1. 179-180). It is 
true that Dr. Oppert contends, in his treatise on the “ Weapons, Army 
Organisation and Political Maxims of the Ancient Hindus ” (Bd. 1830, 
43-82) that the SJiataglmi, and other Astras and Yantras mentioned 
in the Epics and the works on RajnUi vrevQ just like our own cannon 
and guns, but Dr. Hopkins is sure that they were only “ machines for 
throwing stones or other missiles ". More recently still, the question has 
been canvassed by two Hindu scholars, by Mr. N. G. Vaidya, in a paper 
on “ Pire-ax'ms in Ancient India” (J. B. B, K. A. S. 1928, pp. 26-38) and 
Mr. G. T. Date, in an Essay on the “ Art of War in Ancient India’’ 
(1936), Both of them have, after discussing all the relevant passages, 
pronounced the opinion that the ancient Hindus “ did not know the secret 
of making gunpowder”, that the powder described in the Arihashadra 
was only inflammable and not explosive, and that neither the Nalika,, nor 
the SHrmi was a gun. Mr. Vaidya goes so far as to state that these con- 
clusions “ have to be accepted, however unpalatable they may be to ortho- 
dox sentimentalists and uncritical theorists ”. Hoc. cit 38). 

VI. 468, laat line and footnote. Between every two gun-carriages, were 

s«'a3 or scue?* tubras. 

The word is, correctly, ‘ Tura’ not ‘ Thbra’. Budauni’s gloss that they 
were ^'tobras or nosebags filled with earth” gives an entirely erroneous 
turn to the meaning, instead of “ making it plain”. The “Tura” was a 
mantlet, and was “made by binding together pieces of wood with chains 
and hooks, behind which the soldiers took shelter.” (Irvine, A. I. M. 145-9). 
V I. S21, 1 , 29 and footnote. Suraj Mai. . .was overwhelmed loiih fear.. . 

and ran away toioards Pathankot. The local 
traditions and foems universally callJagat 
Sing the son of Basil, and to him they ascribe 
the defeat of the Muhammadan armies. 

The note appears to be founded on error. These local traditions and 
poems relate, not to the events narrated in the Shash F adt-i-Kangra 
or to the rebellion of Suraj Mai, which took place in the reign of Jahan- 
gir, but to the much later revolt of his brother and successor, Jagat 
Sinha, which occurred about 24 years later in 1051 H., under Shah 
Jahan. Sir Henry Elliot seems to have mixed up the two revolts. 

Jagat Sinha was made Raja after Suraj Mai’s death in 1028-9 H. He 
served with distinction in Bangash and was appointed Eaujdar of Bangash’ 
in 1049 A. H, Soon after, he and his son Rajrup went into rebellion, 
which was suppressed in about six months. Both the insurgents surren- 
dered and were consequently pardoned and their territories restored 
to them. The lengthy account of this campaign in the BMshahnama 
(Text, II. 237; m D. VH. 69) has been translated in the J. A. 3. B (1875, 
XLIV, 194-200) by Blochmann for Mr. Beames, who has edited and 
translated the “ Rhapsodies of Gambhir Rai”, a Contemporary panegy- 
rist of Jagat Sinha, in the same Journal. CJUd, pp. 201-212). 
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correct. Khwafi Khau himself declares that Jiis account oi lue ixcsi uccuuo 
of Shah Jahan’s reign is abridged from the earlier Shahjakan Nama-i- 
Deh Saleh, compiled by Mirza Muhammad Amin Qazvini, generally 
known as Amina Munshi, and the authority of that work is expressly cited 
at least lour times in his pages. [B. !■ Text, I. 165, 248, 346, 547]. He has 
drawn upon ‘Abdu-l-Hamid’s Chronicle only for the events of the 2nd 
decade. Jalal Tabatabii, the author of another fragmentary chronicle of 
the years 1041-5 HI, has also followed the compilation of Aminai Munshi. 
[Rieu, III. 933]. Muhammad ^ahir ‘Inayat Khan, another apnalist of the 
same reign, explicitly informs his readers that from the fourth year to 
the tenth. He Has preferred the guidance of the PMshahmma of Mirza 
Muhammad Amin to that of ‘ Abdu-l-Hamid. (Rieu, III, 961. See also 75 
infra). 

Vn. S, 1. 4. Col Lees say^, “ This copy of the Second Part is written 

by Muhammad Salih Kambii, the auih&r of the ^Amal-i- 
Salih.” ' 

Col. Lees has confounded here two persons who are now known to be 
distinct individuals and require to be differentiated. Muhammad Salih 
the Khushnaois (caligraphist), whos e sobriquet was Kashfi and of whose 
elegant penmanship the manuscript referred to is a fine example, ^was a 
different person from Muhammad Salih Kambu, the author of the 'Amal- 
i-.Salih. The Khushnavts is known to have died in 1061 A. H. nine years 
before the composition of the History, (Rieu, I. 263). The mistake is 
again committed at 123 iwfj’fl. 

vn. 5, 1 . 15. He [Shdhriar] now cast aside all honour and shame, and 
before Shiah Jalmn started, repudiated his allegiance and 
went off in hot haste to Lahor to advance his oicn interests. 

‘Abdu-l-Hamid says nothing about Shahriar “ easting aside all honour 
and shame ” or “ repudiating his allegiance before ShM, J ahan started,” 
and Dowson has misunderstood his involved and figurative verbiage. 
What he really states is that '* before the date of Jahangir’s return 
journey from Kashmir, Shahriar had lost {lit. cast to the winds) his eye- 
lashes and eyebrows \ij.^ not Jjv']. was ashamed to show bis face to his 
father and patron or to other people and obtained, after great importun- 
ity, permission to proceed in advance to Labor with a view to secure in 
the interval skilled medical treatment for his disease ”. Mu'atamad Khan 
also writes thus : “Just at this time, Sultau Shahriyar inopportunely 
fell ill. The fox’s disease {Davrs-Bfalab, scald or loss of hair) robbed him 
of his honour, for all his hair, Ms whiskers, his eyebrows and his eyelashes 
fell off Sq he returned covered with shame to Labor {Igbalnama, 


Vil. 12, L li 
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Tr in B D. VI. 436, Text, 291, 1. 3 f.f.). KHwafi Khan also says that 
Shahriar lost the hair on his hearfl and monstaohe 

m T Text 388 1 . 11 ), The (B. I. Text. 1. 204, 1. 9) rou y 
states tHat he was suSering from Csyphffis) and had pnsWea all over 

VII^^ “'i 11. SUh JaUn ascmded (ke ((.rone o« tU ISfh J«» 6 do-e- 

flani 1037 A. H. iSfh February 162S). _ 

recti™: tirsi—S." 

SSiiidhi. (I, ? « h ^ 

(T 1 9) Se6 also nay H* S. M. N. 270-1. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

VII. lb. (. is. The KhtMja reached the fori of Dhehtja near the for 

Dowson ohserSb the footnote that" thelent here ““S 
afterwards 'Alang ’. The ‘f are entirely 

Sion by altering ^ *35 infra, to be near flSlna (or Kilna), 

distinct places. Alang ^ Laling fort stands on the summit 

town and Laling is f t J Map Giijarat. 

‘ Baling ’ and ‘ Galna are o ^ ® w Ahmadnagar frontier of 

‘Alang’ and ‘Kulang "f : town They are twin hill 

Igatpuri, about ten and lie at the southern- most 

forts, about two miles distan (Jalna. 

^"“1 .0 Sindahar 

■ ■ nea,. ««P«r in (hejr -« «riet. 

SindMer, asm Kh. Kb* qi Db Latl9®-57^ 

Berar, abont 26 miles noA^ast of , 5 5 , Sarkar Mehkar, 

N., Long. 76“-10' B. In the M.L. (1. 5®.rl m«d to ^ 

SgSdrneStor'tTwn Sso ilea inBnldane district, end is shown 

in Constable, 81 1> a. of Bambhuri on tU 

Vn 12, 1. 17. When he reached the vtUaye oi at 

Bmganga river. . mu won 14 miles north 

Thismustbe‘Fambori’or ‘ Warn ooree ^ ^ gailway. It lies on a 
of Ahmadnagar. It is now a station by the residents, 

mall river, whieh >“• ! “orU.:™* of Aljmeansger, h« 

There is a place called Rabun. 21 
Vambori seems to be the village mte 
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VII. 12, 1. 3 from foot. Khan JaMn was at Bajaun, twentij-mur Kos 

from Maohliligaon, employed in dividing the 
spoil. 

According to the M. U., the anthor of which displays a personal 
acquaintance with the geography of the Dekkan, this Rajauri was in 
Bhlr district (I. 416, 1. 1 f. 1), and lay only four Jos from the town of 
Bhir (16. 1. 726, 1. 7). Constable, 31 C b. 

‘ Machhligaon’ must be an error for Majlialgcion or Mazai* 

gaon which lies about thirty miles north-east of Bhir. (I. G. XVII. 244). 
Constable, 31 D b. 

VII. 14, 1. i. BiTicir Singh Bundela. 

The variant jV. Pahdr Singh [Pah ad Sinha] occurs more frequently 
and is the correct form. {Bad. Jam. Text, 1. 197, 205, 248, 325; ‘A.S., 
1.386, 1.2). Pahar Sinha was one of the sons of Vira Sinha Deva, the 
murderer of Abu-l-Fazl. 

VII. 14, 1. IS. A hall drmk Bcdmdur Khan, and he was unable to con- 
tinue his flight. 

The ball did not strike Bahadur JMn Rohela, who was the son of 
Darya Khan and one of the Imperial Commanders,but Bahadur, the nephew 
of the rebel Khan Jahan Lody. (B. N. I. i. 325, 1. 2). The courtly historian 
is careful never to style this Bahadur ‘Khan’ and some opprobrious 
epithet like j-*-! *jrJ ‘ill-starred,’ or ‘renegade’ is almost always 
afSxed to his name. (Text, I. i. 324, 1. 3 f.f., 325, 1. 3). His father also is 
said to have fled, but this is due to J •‘i having been wrongly read for Ij:* 
Pira. Khan Jahan’s original name was Pir Khan, Bahadur’s head is said 
to have been cut off and sent to ‘Azam Khan, a few lines lower down. 
He is called ‘ Bahadur ’ without the title, in Dowson’s version also, on 
1. 8, p. 9 and 1. 26, p. 13 ante. See also ‘A. S. 389, 1. 13 ; 390, 11. 3-9. 

VII. IS, L 9 from foot Sdmaji son of Scihuji. 

Rede, Sambhaji or Shambhuji, son of Shahji, He was the elder broth- 
er of Shivaji and was killed in an attack on Kanakgiri in 1663 A. 0. 
(Grant Duff, H. M. 66). ‘Bizapur’ which lay about 25 miles west of 
Aurangabad is shown as ‘Vaijapur’ in the I. G, Atlas (40 A 2), but as 
‘ Baizapur ’ on Constable’s, PI. 31 C b, 

VII. 16, 1. 4. Went to Ir-Kahtald, half a Kos from Daulatabdd. 

This ‘ Ir ’ or ‘ Er ’ appears to be intrusive and has been probably trans- 
ferred by a slip, from ‘ jSJrandol,’ which has been decapitated and written 
as ‘ Andol ’ five lines lower down. The copyist has robbed Peter to pay 
Paul. * Jrandol ’ and ‘ Dharangaon ’ are near each other and are both 
in East Khandesh. Dharangaon is now in Jraudol taluka, thirty-five 
miles north-east of Dhuliya. (Bom. Gaz. XII. (Khandesh), 439). Both the 
places are shown in Constable, 31 C a. 

VIL 16, 1. 20. Mukarrab Khan and Baklol who were at Dharur and 
Amborjogdi. 

: dpgai is in Bhi]:' district, Bfti^^^^had State. “ The portion of 
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Ambajogai, whicH lies south-west of tlie Jivanti river is now callea 
Momlnabad. (1. 6., V. 275). Amba and Jogai are two distinct villages in 
proximity to each other. The names are derived from two synonymous 
designations of one and the same goddess, Parvati or Durga. Dharur 
also lies in Bhir. Constable, 31 B b. ‘Ojhar ’ may be Thornton’s ‘ Wozur,’ 
wMeli lies about 10 miles north-east of Nasik. Lat. 20°-4:' N., Long. 73 -54' 

E But Dowson locates it 20 miles south of Sangamner. (VIII, p. xli). 

‘ Manikdudh’ (1. 23) must be ‘ Manik-punj ’ near Nandgaon in Nasik dis- 
trict, q, V. my note on III. 257, 1. 9 If. It is shown on Bayley’a Map. 
Dam’angaon (1. 9 f . f.) is Dhamangaon in Bhir, Constable, 31 C b. 

VH. 17» I 6* [‘Asam KJianl proceeded from [Bhir] to Partur on the 
banJe of the river Ditdna. _ 

Partur is now in Parbaini district, Bai^arabad State. It lies on the 

rightbankof the Dudna. Constable, 31 Db, 

Vn 18 I 2 from foot. [‘Abdulla KMn] encamped at Lomhara. 

This is ‘ Lunhera’, ‘ Nunhera ’ or ‘ Lunera’. It is mentioned in the 
itineraries of two European travellers. Finch (B. T. 1. 142) and Jourdain 
(Journal, 149) who passed through it put it four Kos north of Mandu and 
about ten from Akbarpur.This Akbarpur, where the Narmada w^ crossed 

“ tS tiles Lih-weet o£ Uoga.^. ^ 

A cxii) and 43 south-west of Indore. Lat. 22 -8 N., Long. 7o -38 E. (Th). 

■ Khil3ipur,whichismentionedonl.l4,p.l9,isnowtheehieftownof 

a feudator? state and is shown in Constable, 27 C c. The correct name is 
KMcHpur. the town of the Khiehi^Ohauhans It ^ not^^^^^ do with 
the Khiljis or Khaljis. Lat. 24“-2' N., Long. 76 -34 E. 

vn 23 I 12 And the troops drove zigzags upto the end ot the dttch, 

Ita ptoa e „Mch ie rendered b, ‘ Zigrags ' U -Jr/ «• ‘ narrow 
“ ^ ffTpirt tT 358 1 . 18 ). The Lucknow editor of 

passages or streets of safety .(1 ext, 11. 000,1. i-oA i. 

Uie Akbarnama states that *e/is synonymous with SaUI. (Test, 
U 245, note). Steingass deflnes'Sabit’as ‘a covered passage connect- 
inglwo “uses,’ but it is used by the Timnride historians lor the coverod 
ways or galleries oi approach which were ereeiM lor the “ndnot oi 
sieges”. There is an elaborate deseription ‘hM ^b»t m the X ^ s 
aewnnt of the siege of CMtor (282 1. 13=B. D, V. 326) winch F a. M7, 

1 fi f f =Bri«'gs’ Tr. II. 230) has copied almost word for word. See also 

BudaunUL 103; Tr. 106 and note) and Irvine, A. L 

V!I 23 7 4 from foot. The eldest son of Ibrahim Adtl Khan by the 

■ “■ ^ ' daughter of Kutbu-l-Mulh. 

The word in the original is (I. i. 160, 1. 6), which means ‘ sister ’ 

vn ^ 1. 14. Taaces amounting to nearly seventy lacs of rupees mre 
remitted by the revenue officers;— a sum amounting to 
nearly eiyUy Krors of dams, and amounting to one- 
eleventh part of the whole revenue. 

This jsi not the meaning. What ‘Ahdu-l-BnJhid really says » t a hs 
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total Jam' a [Liaatl Revenue] of tKe Empire was 880 Krors of Bams, le, 
about 22 Krors of Rupees. Lands yielding about one-eleventb of this 
amount, i. e. 80 Krors of Dams or Two Krors of Rupees were Khalisa, i. e. 
managed directly by the Imperial officers appointed by the Diwan~Vizdrai. 
The remissions made in consideration of the famine, out of this Khali m 
revenue of two Krors, amounted to seventy laks of rupees or about 28.5 
per cent, of the total As the rest of the had been assigned to Mansab- 
dars as those lands were managed by them and as the remissions 
granted by them were not known to him, he leaves it to his readers to 
imagine what they must have amounted to. 

jiJjU I ^ (Text, Li. 364, 11. 3-7). 

VI 1. 25, 1, 10 from foot. Sipahdar Khan, after obtaining possession of 

the fort of Taliam laid mge to 

Sii^nda. 

‘ Situnda ’ is §0 miles north-east of Aurangabad and is in Lat. 20°-32' 
N., Long. 75''-20' E. Constable, 31 0 a. ‘ Taltam ’ cannot be satisfactorily 
identified. The diacritical points or the letters seem to have been jumbled 
together. It is mentioned along with Situnda in the A.N, also (IIL 756; 
Tr. m. 1131) in the chronicle of the 43rd year and said to be one of the 
choice forts of Berar. {Ibid, 762=Tr. 1139). This description seems to 
apply to Basim, but the latter is mentioned as ‘ Basim’ elsewhere. 

VII. 26, 1. 8 firom foot. Rockets, mortars, stones and grenades, 

cjj jli i 3^3 3 o'i (I. i. 376, 1. f.f.). ‘‘ Rockets, musket- 

bullets, hand-grenades, stones, and leather-bags filled with gunpowder.’’ 
The ^33k must have been sacks or bags like those used by Bhistis, 

filled with gunpowder with a fuse attached to them, 
yil. 29, L 6. Encamped mar the river Nahnurd. 

UjV is an error for Ujt*. ‘Bhunra’, ‘ BMmra’, i.e. the' Bhima’, See 
note 54 infra, ‘ Nauraspur ’ was a village near Bi japur, founded by Ibra- 
him ‘Adil Shah who had assumed the pen-name ‘ Nauras 

Mulia Muhammad is styled ‘ Lahori ’ (1. 22), but his correct ‘ Nisba ’ 
was Lari, as Khwafi Khan calls him. (I. 464, 1. 6). He was a t^awdgat and 
came like the renowned ‘Abdur-Razzaq Lari from Lar in Persia and not 
from Labor. He is mentioned as Lari by Jahangir also. (T, J, 385, last 
line, Tr. II, 296). The ‘A. also reads ‘ Lari ’ (1. 470, 1. 12). 

VII. 32, 1. 18. And he resolved to put an end to them if ever he ascend- 
ed the ihrme, that ihe coinage might always bear the 
stamp of the glin-ious dynasty and the pulpit might be 
graced with its Khutba, 

The clauses in this sentence do not hold together and the inconse- 
quence is manifest. The correct rendering is this : “ And with the most 
pious intentions, he took a vow that when the faces of coins should be 
exalted by the stamp of his own name and the dignity of the pulpit en- 
hanced by the recitation of his own titles in the Khutba, [L e. when he 
b$<^e, at some time in the future, the ruler of the Kingdom], hs would 
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extirpate the mischief created by these misbelievers.” . . . dj ^ 
J?* 3 ^ jjr«Al_;}J j Ciijl ii) cJj* ^_l iSij »€ j, 

31 jLi (^ jU- CiljSl jt Vij i.dah. i-UA . 

Aj.AX-rjj (Text, I. i. 435. 1. 3). 

VII. 32, last line. MaJehsiisSbad. 

This is the old name of Murshidabad. ‘ Maqsudabad ’ is another form 
which occurs in Tieffenthaler, who says that it was founded by Akbar. 
Tavernier speaks of it as ‘ iMadesou Bazar ’. (Travels, 1. 132). Bloehmann 
says that the name was derived from Makhsns Khan who served in Bengal 
and Bihar under Akbar and whose brother S'aid Khan was at one time 
Governor ofJBengal, q. v. A. N. III. 42=Tr. 62 (J. A. S. B. 1873 (LXII), 
p. 218 note ; Aira, Tr. I. 388. See also Eiydzu-s-Salatln, Tr. 28). Maqsud 
was the son of Makhsns Khan. Murshidabad gets its name from Murshid 
Quli Khan, who was governor of Bengal and moved the seat of government 
to it in 1704 A.C. 

VII. 33, 1. 10. When the flotilla arrived at Mohana, which is a dahna of 
the Hugli. 

Dowson questions the correctness of the reading ‘ dahna ’ and asks if 
it is not the Bengali ‘dahra’ which means ‘lake’. But is quite right 
and means in Persian ‘ mouth, opening, entrance’. ‘ Mohana’ was, probably, 
the name by which one of the mouths of the Hugli was known and it is 
derived from the vernacular word Munh, Sans. MuJeh, mouth. Thornton 
says that “Hidjelee was situated on the right or western shore of one of 
the entrances to the Hoogly, called the Inner Channel, and at the mouth of 
a small river falling into it.” According to the I. G. also, Hijli was an old 
village in Midnapore district at the mouth of the Basulptir river, which 
has been now washed away. (XIII. 116). Hijili was a place of importance 
at this time, as cargoes were landed here for transport up the Hugli. It 
lay at some distance south-west of Hugli town and about 48 miles south- 
west of Calcutta. (Poster’s note to E. T. I. 26). ‘Entrance to 

the hilly region ’and “ mouth of a mountain pass” occur in theM. 

‘A. (44, 1. 12 and 46, 1. 3). As regards ‘Muhna’, Alberuni says that the 
mouths of the Indus were known in his day as the ‘ Small Munha ’ and the 
‘Great Munhaf (Indiea, Tr. Sachau, I. 208 and Note at Ibid. II. 320). The 
‘A. says that “the mouth (o'*'^) of the Ehor of Hugli is known as 
Mohana” (1, 498, 1. 3) and speaks of ‘ blocking it up.’ (1. 502, 1. 14), 

VII. 34, 1. 3 from foot. Out of the sixty- four large dingas, fifty seven 

ghrabs and two hundred jaliyas, one ghrab and 
two jaliyas escaped. 

‘ Dinga,’ is the Bengali ‘Dingi’ or ‘ Dongi ’, which is from the Sanskrit, 
'Drona a trough. The word seems to be used here, not in the usual sense of 
a small or boat, but for a large vessel employed in war. ‘Ghrab’ is the 

parent of the Anglo-Indian ‘ Grab’, a “kind of vessel, which is frequently 
mentioned in the sea and river fights in India from the arrival of the 
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VII 37, 1. 11 froA foot. 



Portuguese to tEe end of the 18th Uentury." (.U. J, ayij. « isaegeriDea as 
“ a square-rigged Arab vessel with two or three masts and a sharp or pro- 
jecting prow, but no bowsprit Morier explains this absence of a bow- 
sprit by sayingt hat the Arabs know how “ to extend the timbers of a 
ship until they connect themselves into a prow, but they have not yet 
attained the art of forming timber fit to construct bows.’* (Journey to 
Persia, Ed. 1812, p. 8). Both names are derived from the Arab Ghurab, a 
raven. Compare the English ‘Corvette,’ from the Latin Gorvus, a crow. 
Like the Corvette, the OJirab also was used in naval warfare and in Mir 
Jurala’s invasion of Assam, each ghrab carried fourteen guns and fifty 
or sixty fighting men and was towed by four Kosdhs or lighter vessels 
propelled by oars. (Gait, History of Assam, 128). The ‘ Jaliya ’ is another 
form of our ‘ Galley ’, the hard ‘ g ’ having been replaced by the soft one 
in Arabic. (Yule, H.J. 362). 

Vn. 35, 1 . 6 from foot. Gommandant of the fort of Alang, which is near 

ioGalna. 

Here also the right reading and the place meant is Laling. See note 
on p. 10, 1. 16, ante. The text reads (I. i. 442, 1. 13). At 462 infra, 
‘Galna’ is said to be seventy jKos from Aurangabad, which is correct, 
yil. 36, ?. 6. Bhagirat BMl, ...... relying on Bie strength of his fort of 

Khatalchlri, had refused obedience. 

Howson says that this is ‘ Kuntherkhera ’ on the Kali Sind, about 
thirty miles north of Uj jain, which is shown on Malcolm’s Map of Central 
India. But the place meant seems to he ‘Khatakheri’, or ‘Khauakhedi’ which 
is mentioned in the *J.lamglrnama aho (474, 616). It is stated there that 
when Chakrasen the Bhil Zamindar of Ehatakheri, rebelled in 1660 A.O., 
Bhagwant Singh Hada was sent against him and captured his stronghold. 
Chakrasen’s contumacy is said to have made it necessary for another puni- 
tive expedition to be despatched against him in 1677 also. (Sarkar, H. A., 
III. 24-25). See also Hind Eajasthan, 729. The place is now in the State of 
Kotah and lies about 15 miles north of Bajgarh (Biaora), q. v. Constable, 
27 0 d. The Zemindar of ‘ Kanur *, whio is said to have interceded for 
Chakrasen (1.12) was, most probably, the chief of Gannur or Gannurgarh, 
which lies thirteen miles north-west of Hoshangabad and 30 south-east of 
Bhopal (Th). There is a ‘ Khatkhari ’ in Rewa or Baghelkhand also, about 
83 miles south-west of Allahabad. (Constable, 28 B e), but it cannot be 
the place meant, as it is not in Malwa. 

VO- 37, Z. 11 from foot. When Khan Khdmn who tms at Zafarnagar, 

was informed of these proceedings. 

Zafarnagar is now called ‘ Jafarabad* [Zafarahad] and is in Auranga- 
bad district, 5aidarabad State. Its old name was Tamarni. Sundar, Raja 
Bikramajit, cantoned here during the rainy season of 1026 H. and gave the 
cantonment the name of ‘ Zafarnagar.’ See my article in the Num. Suppl. 
No. XXXIV to the J. A. S. B. (19^), pp. 240-249, where the evidence for 
the identification is set out, Jafarabad is marked in Constable, 31 D a. 



VH. 47, 1. 7. [Jajhar Singh] attmJced Btm Narayan, Zammdar of 
Qai'ha. 

Recte, Pern (*:i Narayan, i. e. Prem Narayan. He belonged to the 
old Gond dynasty of Gadha-Mandla. (Sleetnan, History of the Garha Mand- 
la Rajas in J, A. S. B. 1837, VI. p. 631 sg), ‘Bhancler’ (last line), is in 
Jhansi district, about 25 miles north-east of Jhansi town. Oonstable,27De. 
VIL 52, 1. 10. Chamargonda and Ashti near to Ahmadnagar. 

There are several places called Ashti. This must be the one in 
Naldrug district, Haidarabad State. It lies a few miles south-east of 
Ahmadnagar and north-east of Chamargonda in Lat. 18°-60^ N., tong. 
76°-16'' E. Ghamargonija is better known as Shrigonda. Constable, 31 C b. 
It has been mentioned at 66 infra and was the native place of ShaKu, 
e. e. Shahji, the father of Shiva ji. (M. U. II. 25, ]. 2 f. f.), 

Vn, 53, I, 5 from foot. Surrender of the hill forts of Anjardi,Kanjna 

and Mdnjna, Rola, Jola, Ahicnat, Kol, Busrd, 

Achlagar Conquest of the fort of the 

Raja of Bir Surrender of Dhardb. 

Many of these toponyms are spelt incorrectly and all of them are 
more or less obscure. ‘Anjarai’ is, correctly, ‘Indirai’ or ‘Indragiri’, 
which lies about four miles north-west of Chandor, on the Roura Pass. 
It is 4526 feet above sea-level. (B. G. XVI. (Nasik), 445). ‘ Kanehan- 
Manehan’ or ‘Kachna’ is about 2| miles west of another fort in the 
same district, named Koledhair and about ten miles west of Chandor. 
(Ifcid, 445). ‘Rola-Jola’ is ‘Ravalya-Javalya’, another of the hill forts on 
the Chandor Range. There are two peaks to the east of Markinda, which 
jut out, ‘ Ravalya ’ on the west and ‘Javalya’on the east of a hill, fif- 
teen miles north-east of Dindori. {Ibid, 642 and 411). ‘ Ahiinat Recte, 

‘ Ahvant’ or ‘Ahivant’— ‘ Serpent-fort’— is also on the Chandor range, fif- 
teen milesn orth of Dindori. (16. 416), ‘ Xol ’ is Koledhair, about seven miles 
north-west of Chandor and four miles north-west of Rajdhair. (16. 449), 

‘ Busra ’ must be ‘ Bhuragadh ’, about two miles north-west of Eamsej. (76, 
641). ‘Achlagar’ is the westernmost fort in the Chandor range and lies 
about twenty miles north of Dindori. {Ib, 414). The ‘ fort of the Raja 
of Bir ’ is an error for “ the fort of ‘ Rajdhair.” Khwafi Khan calls it ‘ Raj- 
dhir ’, (1. 524, 1. 1). It lies about fourteen miles south-west of Chalisgaon 
town (B. G., Khandesh, XII, 467). It is called ‘ Dhir ’ or ‘ Dehera ’ also, (76. 
439), and is spoken of in the M. U as ‘ Rajdhar’ (1. 209). Lastly, ‘ Dharab ’ 
is ‘ Dhodap’, fifteen miles north-west of Chandor on the highest hill in 
the Chandor range. (B, G. (Nasik), XVI. 432). 

vn. 55, I 12. Capture ofSarddhun, Dhdrasiyun, Kdnii six Kos from 
Sholdpur and the town of Deogdon. 

‘ Dharasiyun ’ or ‘ Dharaseo ’, which is 60 miles north-east of Shola- 
pur, is now known as 0.smanabad and is in Naldrug district, Haidarabad 
State. (I. G. XIX, 276). Constable, 31 D b. ‘ Saradhun ’ (1 . 11) is Thornton’s 
‘Sheradone,’ 172 miles W. N. W. of ^aidarSbad and 60 north of 


VII. 55, 1. 1 % 
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ciliolaBar Lat. 18 «- 31 ' N.; Long. TfiMS" K, Uonstaoie, cii i; u. xvcu.. .a 
■ LVi!’..hichlies abort twntj mite north-east ol SholSpnt anti is also m 

Haidarabad State. ConataWe. 310 e. m 

VII. 56, I 7. Sahu ivas about to proceed by way ot 1 gan 
Parenda, 

Aliniadnagar district, 4: miles nortii oi 
Ime 12, 

about 60 miles north-east of Bom- 

ofihe forts of AnU and TmM, etc. 

Nasik district, about six miles north 
road. They stand about 
■ I the Chandor taluJta 
; I. G. XTII. 199). Constable, 31 0 a. 
nnfortified hills to the west of Ankai 
the road and Eailway. They are so 

• V local authority, they are 

be identical with them. (B.G. 420 note). 

•eached the Khorandi, he teas detained on its 

2 - - ' ! well as of a town 

of Poona district. (I. G. XII. 232). 

the old name of 
h. ‘ Nurand' is 
Tringalwacli (1. 6 f.f.) lies 12 miles south o£ 


This must be Pai 
ChamargondSi which is 

Mahuli (1. 6) is in North Konkan, 
bay. (B. G. XV. 219). 

Vn.57, I 8. Capture 

‘Ankai-Tankai’ are two forts in 

the Manmad and Ahmadnagar _ 
and are now included in 


of Yeola and near 
3200 feet above the sea 
of Nasik district. (B. G. XVI. 419 
‘ Alka Palka ’ (1. 9) are two 
Tankai and divided from them by 
close to Ankai Tankai, that, according to one 

said to 

VII. 59, 1. 4. When he r> 
hanJes. 

An error for the Ghod-nadi, the name of a river as w 

on its hanks, which is in the Sirur taluka c ^ 

Constable, 31 C b. ‘ Gondhana’ (1. 9) must be ‘ Xondna , 

‘Sinhagadh’, about 12 miles from Poona. Constable, 31 B b, 
a mistake for the ‘ Niranadi ' 

xNasik. (B. G. XVI. 439, 660). _ _ 

VII. 60, 1. 12 from foot. Forts of...... Farts, Judhan,Jund and liarsira 

were delivered over to Khan Zamdn. 

Dowson says ‘ Haris ’ is Harishehandragarh, which is 56 miles north 
of Poona, and not far from Shivner, the hill fort of the town of Juner, 
(E.D. VIII. Index, p. xxxix). But it must be Harish, four miles south of 
Trimbak, which is mentioned just before it. (B. G. Nasik, XVI. 439). 

‘ Jund ’ must be Ohawand. Judhan is, really, .Jalodhan, sixteen miles from 

VII. 69, 1. 7 from foot. Khan Datirdn tc^es possession of the forts of 

Kataljahr and Ishta and storms the fort of 
Nagpur. 

Kelehahr’ in the 'Amal~i-8,aUh (IL 218, 1. 8) and M. IJ. (1. 755). 
‘ Kataljahr ’ is a miswriting of KTiey har ’ or ‘ Xeljhar’,[Kelzar in Thorn- 
ton], now in Wardha district. It lies 26 miles south-west of Nagpur. Con- 
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^ in tHe ‘Amal-i-Salih (II. 254, 1. 9). TKis ‘KarcKa-barh’ is an imagi- 
nary toponym like ‘ Kant-barahi ’ an3 ‘ Nakh’aehnabgarHi q. v. my Notes 
o^III. 261, 1. 8. and 318, 1. 1. WHat ‘Abdul 5amid really says is “b Jl 
(I, ii. 282, 1. 5). “He entered the country by marching 
along the route through Karoka.” In a subsequent passage, He says 
that there are two passes into Little Tibet, namely, ‘ Kareh ’ and ‘ Lar 
(I. ii. 286-7). The pass is called Karaj ’ or ‘ Karj ’ in the corresponding 
passage of the M. U. also. (II. 758, 1. 3). means ‘to travel, walk, 

wander’ and signifies “ travelling, marching along or traveling 

a road.” ‘Kareha’ is the ‘ Kertse ’ of Constable, 23 B e. Mirza Gaidar 
Dughlat tells us that after invading Kashmir in 939 A, H., he returned by 
the same route by which he had entered it, namely, tlirough Lar. When 
he reached the frontiers of [Little] Tibet (Balti), the inhabitants of ‘ Karsa,’ 
a valley exceedingly dark, narrow and steep, offered resistance and had to 
be attacked and killed. {Tar. Rash. Tr. 432). Mr, Ney Elias says that this 
is Kertse or Kartse, a village between ‘Kargil’ and ‘Sum.’ But he 
thinks it also possible that ‘ Kalsa ’ or ‘ Kalsi ’, another village on the Indus 
on the main road to Ladak andnear the foot of an extraorJinarily deep 
and narrow gorge, may be meant. {Ibid, note). Lar is another name of the 
Sind river of Kashmir, which flows from the Zoji La Pass towards the 
Jailam. The ‘ Pass of Lar ’ must be the Zoji La Pass {Ibid, 423 Note). 

‘ Shakar ’ (1. 26) is ‘ Shigar,’ which lies a few miles north of Skardo or 
Iskardo in Baltistan. Constable, 23 A c, Mirza Haidar says that it was 
the capital of all Balti, {Loo. cit. 422). 

VII. 65, 1 . 1. Rebellion in KucTi-Haju. 

Kfich-Hajo corresponded to the modem districts of Goalpara and 
Lower Assam. The second half of the name is derived from Hajo, a village 
in Kamarupa district, on the north bank of the Brahmaputra, fifteen 
miles from Q-auhati. Sosung (1. 15) lies east of the Brahmaputra, between 
the Karibari and Garo hills. (Blochmann, J.A.S.B. XLI. (1872) 60, 63, note). 
‘Kohhatah’ (1. 6 f. f .) is an error for ‘Gauhati.’ ‘Utarkol’ is the land 
which lies on the north or left bank of the Brahmaputra. It stretches 
from Gauhati to the home of the Mishmi and Miri tribes. ‘ Kol’ is the 
Sanskrit Kiila, the bank of a river. (J.B.O.R.S. Vol. 1. 1915, p. 182). 

VII. 66, 1 . 9 from foot. Submission of Mmik Rdi, the Mag Rdjd of 

Chdtgcim. 

The name is really Matah Eai. He " held Chatgam (Chittagong) on 
behalf of the Eaja of Arakan, but having quarrelled with Ms master, 
sought the protection of the Mughals and made over the district to the 
§ubadar of Bengal. (I. Q. X, 308). , 

VII. 67, I 9. Sangi BamJchal, the holder of Great Tibet had seized 
upon Burag in Little Tibet. 

' Bamkhal ’ is an error by transposition of the naqias, for * Namgyal’, 
which means ‘ King ’ and is the family title of all the rulers of Great Tibet 
orLiadakh. Cunninssham calls him ‘Singge Namgyal' and says that aq-' 
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cording to tKe local cHroniele, lie ruled from about 1620 to 1670 A. 0. 
(Ladak, 318 note, and 324). The Jesuit Hippolito Desideri, who passed 
through Tibet in 1714 A. 0., stales that the name of the then ruler or 
Ghiampo [recfe, Gyalpo] was Nyima Nanjal (Bccfe.Nyima Namgyal), son 
of Dihk Nanjal [Delak Namgyal]. (Raverty, N. A. 294 Note). The rulers 
of Sikkim also are still called ‘Namgyal’ and that word always consti- 
tutes an integral part of their title. (J. A. S, B. 1904, pp. 85, 88). 

‘ Burag’ or ‘ Purik’ was one of the chief towns of Balti. {Tar. Bash. 
Tr. 15,410.442). 

VII. 69, 1. 5. Surrender of Taragarh. 

The fort of Taragarh lies on the bank of the Ohakki river, 110 miles 
N. 1. by E. of Labor (Th.) and about 15 miles south-west of Ohamba. 

Palamau (1. 10) is now in Lohardaga, Chutia Nagpur. The town is 
about 145 miles south-west of Patna. Constable, 28 D d. 

VII. 76, 1. 6. Nazar Muhammad Khan who had stood fast at 

Nilchirdgh. 

Bede, ‘ Pul-bOhiragh ’, “ The Bridge of the Lamp”, which lies below 
Garza wan, west of Balkh. It stands at the mouth of a triple-bridged defile. 
The name is also written Bil-chiragh, as ‘ Bil ’ signifies ‘ Pass ’ or ‘ Gate.’ 
But ‘ Nilehiragh’ is certainly wrong. The ‘ Ohiragh ’ or Lamp is placed at 
the shrine of a Saint, just at the entrance of the defile. (Grodekoff, Ride 
to Herat, Tr. Marvin, 103 apud B.N. Tr, 69 note). Sir Thomas Holdich 
says that ‘ Pul-Chiragh or Bilehiragh’ is about 25 miles south-east of Mai- 
mana, which lies half way between Balkh and Herat. (G.T. 251), Maimana 
is in Lat. 36° N , Long. 65° E, ‘Belchirag ’ is shown in Constable, 22 A e. 
Vn. 79, 1. 7. [Btiskwi Khan torote that he ^oas] proceeding toimrds 
Kabul [froin Maimana] by icay of 8an-chdrik. 

It is the ‘ Sang-eharak’ of modern maps and is shown in Constable, 
22 B b, as lying south-south-west of Balkh, See also Holdich, G. I 259. 
Abu-1-Pazl states that it was also known as the ‘ Ohul-i-Zardak’, i.e. the 
Brown (or Yellowish) Desert. (A.N. II. 124=Tr. 191). ‘ Andkhod ’ is Con- 
stable’s Andkhui, 22 A b. It lies in Lat. 37° N., Long. 65° E. 

VII. 80, 1, 9 from foot. Nazar Bahadur Khan, Kheshji Batan son of 

Mcdtesh Das, and others charged them. 

‘ Kliesliji Ratan ’ is an impossible name for a Hindu. The comma 
should be placed after Sheshgi which was the name of the 

Afghan tribe to which Nazr Bahadur Khan belonged (M. U. III. 777, 
1. 14). The Kh'eshgis were famous for their piety and integrity and were 
settled round about Labor and Kasur. {Ibid, III. 818, 1. 6). 

Ghori (1, 3 f.f.) is the Kala [Qil'a] Qhori of Constable, 22 C e. It is in 
Lat. 36°-0' N., Long. 68°-30' E. 

yil. 81, 1. 13 from foot After Mm should come the royal treasure, 

, Karkhana {Wardrobe] and artillery. 

- The* Karkhanas ’ did not comprise the ‘wardrobe’ only. It was a 
| for the numerous State establishments, factories and work- 
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sKops wHicK aecompanied armies on tKe mareli and tHe Emperor Himself 
on his progresses. There is a lengthy account of the most important of 
them in the First and Second Books of the Win. Shama-i-Siraj also 
mentions the thirty-six KarMmas of Piruz Tughlaq, (Text, 337; E. D. 
III. 356). See also the T. A . (318, 11. 8-9 ; E.D. V. 374) , 

Vn. 89, Z. 11. It was commanded that the army should hasten to 
Kabul, via Bangash-i-Bald and Eangash-i-Pdyin, as 
they were the sho7'test routes. 

Bangash-i-SdZd or Upper Bangash, is what is no wealled Kurram 
Bangash-i-Pflj/m, Lower Bangash, is Kohat. (I. G-. XVT. 49). See also 95 
where Kohat is mentioned in this connection. 

‘ Saz Khan Baligh ’ is an impossible name. The ‘Amal-i-SalPi calls 
him ‘ Sarh Khan [Uzbeh] ’ (III. 73, 1. 12). and so also Kh. Kh. (I. 656’ 1. 1). 
VII. 90, 1. 10. Toy of the hill of Ghihal-Zinah {forty steps), whence 
guns could be fired. 

“The Koh-i-Chihal-zinah is a rocky spur .... which overlooks Qanda- 
har from the east. .... It is so called because Babar Badshah had a 
platform made and a seat placed there for his own recreation and forty 
steps had to be cut into the rock to reach it.” (Raverty, N. A. 25 Note). 
It is about a mile from the citadel and commands both the citadel and the 
city. 

VII. 98, 1. 2 from foot. He [Shah Jahdn] quitted Kashmir and set 

out for the capital by way of ShahabM. 

This Shahabad is the place so called which is situated in a narrow 
valley bounded on the south-west by the Panjal or Pass of Bainhal Lat. 
33°-32/ N., Long. 75°-16' B. (Th.). Constable, 25 A a. 
vn. 103, 1. 14 from foot. When the world-subduing banners were 

planted at Khalilpur. 

This town is in Gurgaon district, Punjab. Constable, 27 C a. It is 
now a Railway Station, about 25 miles south of Gurgaon and 7 north of 
Rewari. 

Vil. lOS, 1. 3 from foot. [The Eajd of Sirmur was invested] with the 

title of Eajd SabhdJc Pi'aMs. 

Beete, Sobhag [Subhagya] ‘Prakash’. ‘Prakash’ forms even now a 
part of the style and titles of the Eajas of Sirmur. Several letters 
addressed by Raja Budh Prakash of Sirmur to Shah Jahan’s favourite 
daughter, Jahanara Begam and her replies have been published by Mr. 
n. A. Pose in the J. A. S. B. 1911, pp. 449-458. 

VII. 106, Z. 3. Fi'om the beginning of the month of Isfandidr, , 

This spelling of the name of the I2th month of the Yazdajardi, as well 
as the Ilahi year, is found in many competent Musalman writers, but it is 
not quite correct. ‘Isfandiar,’ which was the name of the son of King 
Gushtasp [or Vishtaspa] and ‘ Isfandarmad,’ or ‘ Isfandamuz,’ the desig- 
nation of the month, are entirely distinct words, which have no real con- 
nection with each other. “ Isfandiar ” is the Modern Persian form of the 





shahjahan nama Vn. 119, 1. 3 from foot. 


Avestaic Spento-dhta, meaning ‘ Grivea by [Spenta-Mainyush] the Goofl 
Spirit or Angel.’ ‘ Isfandarraad ’ is Neo-Persian for the Avestaie Spenia- 
livniaiti, the ‘ G-ood Armaiti,’ [lit. ‘ the Good Humility’], one of the seven 
Araeshasyeutas. The error is repeated on 115 and 241 post. 

Mr. Beveridge always transliterates the name of the sixth Ilahi 
month as Shaliryfjr (A. N. Tr. 111.1159,1256), and Mr. Vincent Smith 
has followed him. But the correct form must be ' Shahriwar as it stands 
for the Avestaie ‘ Khshthrauflirij/a ’ (Pahlavi, ‘ Shatrow?’’), and the Zo- 
roastrisus in India as well as Persia pronounce it always in that way. 
vn. 136, 1. 21. He [KhaUlu,4la\ laid the foundations of a field-work 
close to Kildgkar in the Dun, lying outside of Sri- 
nagar. 

‘Kilaghar’ is ‘Kaulagarh’ near Dehra. Sahijpur (1. 107, 1. S) and 
Basantpur (107, 1. 4) were parganns in the Eastern Dun belonging to 
Garhw^. (B. T, Atkinson, Gazetteer of the Himalayan Districts of the 
N. W. P. II. 563 Note). 

yil. 117, 23. [Mir J umla] presented 3000 Ibralilmis as Nisar. 

The Ibrahimi was a gold coin of low matt, worth between two and 
three rupees. Abu i-Pazl says that it was equal to 40 Kahirs and 14 
Kabirs wore valued at oue Akbarl rupee. The Ibrahimi was thus rated 
at about 2-8 rupees. 

VII. 117, 1. 25. [Mir Jumla received] a jewelled tarrah and dagger. 

According to the Dieliouaries, * is ‘ the edge of a garment, plain or 
sewed, bat not fringed.’ It also signifies a ‘ waving ringlet, a tuft of 
braided or eui'led hair.’ (Rich.) But here it is used for the “ hanging end 
of a turban. These ends were made of gold and silk brocade and were 
made as ornamental and costly as possible by the adventitious aid of 
Jewelry.” (Irvine, Later Maghals, I. 200 n.). Jahangir speaks of a -hJb y 
a Tarrah or Aigrette of pearls. Aurangzeb sent to Prince Muham- 
mad SIu‘azz,am and Prince Muliaramad ‘Azam in 1087 and 1090 H. a 
‘ a Tarrah with a cluster of Jewels’ and a j* “jK ‘ a 
Tarrah inlaid with gems,’ worth nine and twenty-five thousand rupees 
respectively. (iM. ‘1. 151, 1. 4; 173, 1. 5). 

VII. 119, 1. 3 from foot, ‘Adil Khan had hid adieu to exigence 

and Ms servants had constituted Majhul 
Illahi his successor, who professed to be his 
offspring. 

“ Majhul Illahi ” [■'J® J jt?®*] is not a proper name or the title of ‘Adil 
Ehein’s successor, but a phrase signifying ‘ a person of whom nothing is 
known, an utterly obscure individual, a nobody, a pretender.’ This obscure 
individual was ‘Ali ‘Idil Shah II. Fryer, Manueci, Tavernier (1. 183) and 
Bernier (Ed. Constable, 197) speak of him as an adopted child. The 
/. Bmdiin-iSaldtin, a provincial history of Bijapur, represents him as the 
son of Muhammad ‘Adil Shah by a lady in the harem and adopted as her 
favourite Sultwa, who was the sister of the king of Qolkonda 
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and known as the ‘ Badi Saheba ‘Ali was aboat 18 years old at this time, 
in 1656 A. 0. In the C. H.I. (IV. 209), Sir Eiehard Burn states that “ some 
people doubted ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah’s right to succeed, though the matter was 
uncertain,” while Sir Wolseley Haig, on another page of the same volume 

(IV. 271), stigmatises the allegation of his spurious birth as a ‘slander ’ 

invented by the Mughals, ‘for which there is not a scrap of evidence.’ 
The fact that several contemporary Huropean travellers also speak of 
him only as ‘ an adopted child ’, may indicate that there jcere some reasons 
for doubting his parentage. See also Sarkar (H. A., I. 285-6). 

VH. 122, 1. 13. The Shah of Persia had resolved upon this evil enier- 
prize in that infatuation, which arises from youth 
and inexperience. 

Shah ‘Abbas II had come to the throne on the 20th Safar of 1052 H. 
1642 A. C. at the age of ten and was at this time (1059 H.) only seventeen 
years old. He died in 1077 H. (Lane Poole, Muhammadan Dynasties, 259 ; 
Oliver in J. A. S. B. (LVI), 1887, p. 48 noie). 

VII. 123, 1 . 2. ‘AniaH- Salih. 

As so little is known about Muhammad Salih Kambu,it may be worth 
while to point out a fact which has been overlooked, not only by Dowson, 
but by Eieu, Dr. Yazdani his Editor and others. The ‘Mausir-i-Alamglri ’ 
states that in conseciuenee of the death of the Sadr, Sharif Khan, on 12th 
Shawwal 1093 H., Shaikh Makhdum Munshi was appointed Chief Sadr and 
’ Muhammad Salih Kambu, his peshdast or assistant. (222, 1. 10). 

I Another point which is not undeserving of Kotico is that the title of 

1 this work is allusive and also amphibological. may mean 

: “ The History of a Beneficent Reign, Regime or Bsereise of Authority.” 

But it may be also understood as the “ Work, Performance or Book com- 
posed by Salih.” 

! Similar ailusions in the titles of books to the names of the authors 

I or of their patrons are found in the Hdbibu-s-Siyar (B. D. IV. 154), 

i Eaumtu-t-Tahirln (VI. 195), Ahsanu-t-taiccirtJchiIbid,iOl), Stihh-iSddiq 

■ (VI. 453), Biirhanu-l-Futifh (VIII. 26) and many others, 

i VI!. 126, 1. 8. This strong fortress [Bldar] teas thus taken in twenty- 

\ seven days. 

i There is a difficulty here. This author says that Aurangzeb was join- 

I ed by Mu'azzam Khan on 12th Rab'i IL, reached Chaudor fourteen days 

I later, sat down before Bidar the very next day, i.e. on 27th Eab'i II. that 

: the general assault was delivered on the 23rd of Jumadi II (125 ante) and 

that the fortress capitulated on the day following. The period must be, 
not twenty-seven days, but one month and twenty-seven days, if 27th 
Jumadi II. is correct. If ‘twenty-seven days’ is right, Jumadi II. must 
be wrong and an error for Jumadi I. Sir Jadunath Sarkar states that 
Aurangzeb left Aurangabad on 18th January 1667 and reached Bidar 
after a march of one lunar month and fourteen days on 28th February, 
as he w'as encumbered with siege-guns and heavy artillery. He points out 
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that Muliamma'd Salili has left out the month, so as to make it only 
fourteen days. This is the source of the apparent inconsistency and it 
would seem that the fort was taken in only 27 days, (H.A., I. 264-8). 

VIL 135, I 8 from foot. Bahram Abiya ......... had revolted in 

Multan and put ^Ali AJehti to death. 

Both these anecdotes of Muhammad Tughlaq have been borrowed by 
this compiler from the history of Budauni (Text, I. 227, Tr. I. 304), who 
has copied them from the TariJch-i-Mubarah Shahi (Text, 99-1,00). But 
both these authors give the sobriquet of this ‘Ali’, not as ‘Akhti,’ but as 
‘Khitati ’ i. e. caligraphist. See also 5-ajji Dabir (Z. W. 863, last 
line). The name of the saint who interceded for the people of Multan was 
not * SHaikhu-l-Hakk’, but Ruknu-d-din Quraishi. (B. I, 227, 239; Tr. 
304, 318). He was the grandson of the Shaikh Bahau-l-Haqq wa ad.din 
Zakariya Quraishi of Multan. 

Kasim EMn. 

The person meant is Qasim Khan-i-Juwaini, a Sayyid of noble birth 
who was the husband of Nur Jahan's sister, Manija Begam, He was 
in charge of the government of the Punjab (T. J. Tr. II. 2 and 182) and 
took leave of Jahangir, when the Emperor was returning from Kashmir, 
(T.J. 442-3; Tr. 11, 228, 230). He was the man who afterwards tookHugli 
from the Portuguese. See 31-35 anfe. 

VII. 142, 1. 2. Khan Johan Body was pursued by Eaja Bahadur. 

This whole extract from the TdriM-i-MMfassfl?? contains so many 
inaccuracies and errors that one is compelled to pronounce it a compila- 
tion of little value. ‘ Eaja Bahadur ’ is an error for ‘ Earn Bahadur’, who 
was a Musalman and not a Hindu. The youthful grandson of Khan Jahan 
Lody was called, not Ismat Khan, but ^Azmat Khan. {Bad. Nam. I. i. 278). 
The Peacock throne is said by the contemporary official chronicler, 
‘Abdul-l-Hamid, to have cost only one Kror of Rupees and not nine Krors, 
nine lacs and one thousand rupees. (See arafe p, 46). ‘ Mudabbir Khan ’ 
(142, 1, 20) must be an error for Mu$,affar Khan, son of Khwaja Abu-1- 
Hasan, q.v. 8, 25, 73, 74:ante. Nadira Begam, the wife of Dara Shukoh, was 
the daughter of Prince Parviz and not his grand-daughter, as stated by 
this author (144, 1. 22). The Khan-i-Kiianan who took Daulatiibad was 
entitled Mahabat Khan, not Muhammad Khan. The name of the Eaja of 
Assam was not 'Jai Bijai Singh’ (144, 1. 10), but 'Jaidhwaj Sinha’. 
(Gait, History of Assam, 128). “Karkalu” which is said to have been 
the chief residence of the Eaja (1. 20) is an error for ' Ghargaon ’. (q.v. 
266 infra). The Khan-i-Khanan (Mir Jumla) is said on the last line to 
have received, among other honours, the insignia of the farman and the 
tugh, which is a blunder for tuman tugh. 

VII. 143, 1. 3. His Majesty [Shah Jahan] had been pleased to assure 
his mother-in-law. 

This canard is repeated by that inveterate gossip-monger, Manucei. 
“When the said Jahangir was told that the mother of Shaistah Khan was 
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pregnant, Ke was very glad and he resolved that if she brought forth 
a son, he would at once assign him pay of three millions of Rupees 
a year.” (Storia, II. 321). The author of the MadsirM-Z-fJ ward also had 
heard the tale, but he denounces it as a fable and warns his readers 
that the current report about Shayasta Khan having been made a 
Panj-Jiazari on the day of his birth is not founded in truth. He 
stresses the fact that Abu Talib was given the title of Shayasta Khan 
only in the 21st year of Jahangir’s reign, that he was given the ranh 
of five hundred only at first, that he rose step by step to the mansab of 
Panj-Jiasari, and that this grade was attained only at the accession of 
Shah Jahan. (Text, II. 691). This last fact is incontestable, as it is 
stated in the BadsMTinama that one of the nobles who received 
promotion very soon after Shah Jahan’s accession was Shayasta Khan 
and that he was raised on 1st Rajab, 1037 H. to Five Thousand Zat. 
(I. i. 180, 1. 4 f. f.). Jahangir himself notes that Abu Talib was promoted 
to the mantdb of 2000 Z&t, only in the 18th year of his reign. (Text, 361, 
1. 11; Tr. II. 261). Moreover, as Shayasta Khan is known to have died 
in 1105 H. at the age of 91 years, (Beale, Miftdh, 288), he must have been 
born in 1014 A. H., when Shah Jahan himself was only a boy of fourteen 
and had not become the son-in-law of Shayasta’s mother. 

VII. 148, Z. IS. Lanjar Kd-an and Ms descendants. 

Beete, Bitzanjar Khan. He was the ninth ancestor of Chingiz Khan, 
the fourteenth of Timur and the twenty-third of Akbar. (A. N. I. 67 ; Tr. 
1. 183. See also Miles, Tr. Sliajratu-l-AtrdJe, 46, BO notes). 

VII. 160, Z. 11 from foot. Aurangzeb ordered a remission of the 

transit duties upon grain and 

tobacco,.. . .... to prevent the smuggling 

of which, the government offimrs committed 
many outrages, especially in regard to the 
exposure of females. 

The order was issued in 1666 A. C. Tavernier (II. 251), and Manucci 
(II. 17B), both bear witness to such harassment and speak of its leading to 
reprisals terminating in loss of life. The Governor of Surat was stabbed 
with a dagger by a Rajput in 1653. (Kh. Kh. I. 678). Another Rajput ran 
amticlt, killed several officials and afterwards his own wife and daughter 
in Dehli itself. The M. ‘1. also states, that the tax-gatherers “insulted 
the honour («-»">*'’, *• e. women) of the people.” (Text, B30, 1. 6 f. f.). 

VII. 168, Z. 2. The Lubbu-Hawdrikh-i-Hind. 

Khwafi Khan makes some uncomplimentary remarloi about the 
Chronicle compiled by Bindraban, on 283 infra, and Muhammad Saqi 
disparages his character. “ Bindraban, the artful, sly or tricky ” (oVi) 
was, he says, implicated in the correspondence and intrigues which led 
to the incarceration of Prince Mu'azzam and he was expelled from the 
Imperial Camp on the 18th of Shawwal 1097 A. H. (Text, 293, 1. 4 f . f . ; 
190 infra). 
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vn. 170 , 17. Jfthe title of (he mrk is intended to be a chronogram, 
which is noichere stated: bij the author, the date would be 
1108 AM 

This statement must be founded on some error or miscalculation, as 
the title given by Elliot, would yield the date 1339, or 1230, 

if the last word were left out. The fact is that the real chronogram, 
as given in all the three copies in the British Museum, is 
the numerical value of which would be 1106, oi' 1100, if Hindustan 
were spelt without a ‘ vrav,’ as it actually is, in one of the Manuscripts. 
(Eieu, I. 229 ; Ethe, I. 0. Catalogue, No. 359, Col. 136). 

VH. 172 , 1 7. Plaints were so fete that onhj one day in the week, 
viz., Wednesday, was fixed upon for the administration 
of justice, . . . and even twenty plaintiffs could not be 
found. 

A very similar asseveration is found in Manueei. He may have been 
indebted for it directly or at second-hand to the Hindu Chronicler. 
However that may be, he also assures us that “ though every day, procla- 
mation was made by beat of drum that any one who had a complaint 
should present his plaint in the royal presence, months passed without a 
single complaint being heard of.” (Storia, I. 209. See also Ibid, II. 20). 
VII. 174, 1. 8. It [the ‘Jlamgtrnama] was dedicated to Aurangzeb in 
the thirty-second year of his reign ; but on its being pre- 
sented, the Emperor forbade its continuation. 

This statement is borrowed from Morley’s Descriptive Catalogue of 
Persian Manuscripts in the E. I. Company’s Library, p. 125, but its 
correctness is dubious, as the death of the author, Muhammad Kazim in 
the twenty-fourth year of the reign or 1092 A. H., is recorded in the 
Tafikh-i-Midtammadi. (Rieu, III. 1083; Muqtadir, Bankipur Catalogue, 
VII. 85). Moreover, we know that Aurangzeb had promulgated a mandate 
against the compilation of chronicles, some years before the 32nd year of 
his reign (2S2 infra), and it is not likely that any author would have 
had the hardihood to present to him a work written in flagrant defiance 
of those commands. Little or nothing is known of the author himself. 
Muhammad Saqi states in his chronicle of the XXIst year (1088 A. H.) 
that Muhammad Eazim, the writer of the ^Alamglrnama trlJ* 
vsAiaroQhaofthe i.e. Selling and Purchasing Department. 

(163, 1. 6 f. f.). 

VII. 176, 1 . 4 from foot. And itidll contain an account of the under- 
takings and conquests achieved by His 
Majesty during the period of eighteen years. 

This assertion is manifestly wrong, as the 'Alamgirndma’ contains 
only the history of the first ten years of the reign. This Chronicle 
was written in imitation and upon the model of Amina-i-Qazvini’s 
fiSahjahan Saleh and it was intended, like it, to record the 

only, each Decade occupying a volume by 
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itself. A reference to the test shows that the error is due to [every 


ten] having been misread as [eighteen]. What Muljammad Kazim 

says is that Ji^! i.eAt was his intention “ bind up 

[collect] the annals of each decade in a separate volume.” (Text, 34, 

1 . 11 ). 

Vn. 179, Z. IS. He [Ddra Shiikoh] employed them {the Brahmans and 
8annyasis\ in translating the Bed. 

Dara had only fifty IJpanishads translated freely into Persian. 
He did not touch the Vedas. Anquetil Duperron published a Latin 
rendering of this Persian version in 1K)1. It was entitled Theologio, 
et philosophia Indica on Oupnehhat The Persian version itself is called 
jlj-V 1^, in some Mss. and j;^f _j“, in others. (Rieu, I. 54; Ethd, I. 
0. 0. Ool. 1102 ; Stewart, Cat. of Tippoo Sultan’s Library, p. 53). Dara 
also wrote a book called “Meeting of the Two Seas” [of salt 

water and fresh], to reconcile the Sufi doctrines with those of the 
Vedantists. (A. N. Tr. I. 498 note). This work has been printed recently 
in the Bibliotheca Indica Series. 

VII. 180, 1. 6 from fool. Illness of the Emperor Aurangzeb. 

There is great confusion here. The author of the ‘llamgirndma is 
made to say by Dowson that on the night of the 12th of Eajab in the 
8th year, Aurangzeb was suddenly attacked with strangury and that he 
recovered in a few days owing to the skill and attention of the physi- 
cians. What Muhammad Kazim really states is that the old Emperor 
Shah Jahcin [not Aurangzeb] was taken ill in this way on 12th Eajab, 
and so far was he from recovering, that he died fourteen days afterwards, 
on the 26th of the month. (1076 H.). See what is said by Khwafi Khan on 
275 infra; ‘A. S- HI. 350, 1. 7 ; M. ‘A., Text, 53, 1. 3. Aurangzeb had a 
stroke of paralysis, but it was in the 5th year of his reign and not the 
8th. (366 infra ; M. ‘A. 41, 1. 9). 

VII. 181, 1. 2. Ma-dsir-i-AlamghH. 

The title of this work appears to have been suggested by that of 
Kamgar Khan’s Madsir-i-J aluinglri, and is, like it, a chronogram. As 
Madsir-i-JaMnglri represents H. 1040, the date of composition, so 3Iad~ 
sir-i-'Ilamgiri stands for 1122 H., the year in which it was completed. 
VII. 182, 1. 19. The author of the ' Critical Essay ’...co7nplains ...that 
the author of the Maasir4-7ilamgiri...hasnot stated 
when Bahadur Shah and Prince 'A^am were made 
Chihl hazari and when Ohdziu-d-din Khan Bahadur 
was made Haft hazari and Zu-l-fiJedr Kkdn ShasK 
hazari. 

Dowson observes quite properly that the “omissions will not appear 
of much importance to a European reader.” But the criticism is not only 
trivial, it is also unjustified. The oinissions complained of do not exist.. 
The promotion of Bahadurshah to the Ml rank of 40,000 is recorded at 
268, 1. 5 and 870, 1. 5, and that of Prince ‘Azam to the same rank is noticed 
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at 473, 1. 11. GHazra-d-'din Khan’s rise to 7000 and fulfiqar’s promotion 
to 6000 are registered on pp. 302, 1. 3 f. f. and 309, 1. 1. In a^ word, if any 
one deserves censure, it is not the author, but his critic and “ the boot is 

the other leg.” %. -l 

V[n. 183, 1. 6 from foot. Intelligence arrived from Thatta that the 

totcn of Samdji had been destroyed by an 
earthquake', thirty thousand houses %cere 
thrown down* 

In the B. I. text, the town is called ‘ Samawani’ and said to belong to 
the taUqa of Bandar Lahri. (E. ‘A. 73, last line). ‘ Samawani ’ or Sama- 
wati ’ was a pargana in Sarkar Nasrpur in the days of Akbar, {Ain, Tr. 
II. 341) and included lands now comprised in the pargana of Muhabbat 
Dero. The village itself is now a poor place, with only MO houses. It is 
stated in the Tdrlkh-i-Tahm that the town of Igham (which is thirty 
miles south-east of Haidarabad) was in the pargana of Samawani. 
(E. D. 1. 270 362). If thirty thousand houses were destroyed, the 
convulsion could not have been confined to a small town or even pargana. 
It must have extended over a considerable area, as seismic disturbances 
of great intensity always do. Sind lies within the seismic zone in North- 
western India, as the recent upheaval at Quetta has abundantly proved 
and this notice of a similar convulsion in Aurangzeb’s reign is not 
without interest. 

yU. 187, 1. 21. Song, Eagundth Das Bhdti, Eanjhur. 

Bead ‘Sonang, Baghunathdas Bhatti and EandiAor. 

VII. 189, 1. 12. Parganas ofManddl, Pur and Badhanor, 

‘Mandal ’and ‘For’ are separately mentioned as Mahals in Sarkdr 
CMtor (Ain, Tr. II. 274) and both are shown separately in Constable, 
27 B c. Mandal is 76 miles north-east of Udaipur and 75 south of Ajmer, 
Lat. 25°-25' N., Long. 74°-37'' E. Jahangir says of Mandal that it is 30 
or 4B kos from Ajmer. (T. J. Tr. I. 60). For is about forty miles south of 
Mandal. Mandalgarft is a different place. Badhnor [Bednor] is 90 miles 
N. E. of Udaipur. Lat, 25°-61'' N., Long. 74°-20'' E. Constable, 27 B c. 
yil. 189, I, S from foot. Caves of Ellord, 

There is an earlier reference to these caves and the Kailasa Temple, 
which has been described as “ the most marvellous architectural freak in 
India ” (Smith, E. H. I. 386) in Firishta’s narrative of the capture of 
Devaldevi by the cohorts of ‘Alau-d-din Khalji. (L 117, 1. 8 f.f.). There is 
a lengthy description of the caves in the Ta^iratu-l-Muluk, a History of 
the Bahmani and other Dekkan dynasties written about 1020 A.H. 1611 
A.O. by Eafia-d-din Shirazi. (Eieu, I. 316; Saehau and Ethe, Bodleian 
Catalogue, No. 276, Col. 146; Eehatsek’s Catalogue, IV. 11). See the copy 
in the Mhila Firuz Library, Bmnbay, Folios 196a-198b. 
yil, 193f I, IS, About this time, ffts i^Ale Shah i^Alam) teas appointed 
‘ _ : govermr of the provinee of Malwd and Prince Kdm 

i i ;; , . governor of thed ofMjdpur. 
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THe word ‘ Alam ’ is not in the B. I. Text, (520, 1. 10) and its interpola- 
tion here is unwarranted and misleading. The Prince who was appointed 
as governor of Malwa in the 5lst year of Aurangzeb’s reign, was not 
Muhammad Mu‘azzam or Shah ‘Alam, but his brother and rival, the prince 
Muhammad ’'Azfxm. See 386 Shah ‘Alam had been appointed to the 
government of Kabul in the 4:2nd year and he was there at this time. He 
left it only some months after Aurangzeb’s death. Both Princes were 
called Shah, but this ‘ noble Shah ’ is ' Azfxm Sbah, not Mu'azzam Shah. 
VII. 198, f. 2. Futuhat-i-llamgiri. , 

Besides being known as Wag‘iat-i Alamglri, this work is also called 
Tat'tJch-i-8hah Shuja'a. It was written at Malda in the year 1070 H. 1660 
A. 0., and the narrative does not go further than Shuja‘a’s return to 
Tanda, just before his flight. (Eieu, 1. 270). M.‘asum was the son of Blasan 
Un §alih and had been in the service of Shuja‘a for twenty-five years. 
(Bthe, I. 0. C. Ool. 130). 

VH. 198, I, 6 from foot. There is another work hearing this 

title [Futiihat-i- Alamgiri] teritlen by Sri 
Das, a Nagar Brahman of Gujarat. 

The name of the author was not ‘ Sridas ’, but /sardas and it is also 
written Isaridas [Recte, Ishwardas or Ishwaridas]. It is a desultory ac- 
count of events from 1657 to 1698 A.O. and the copy in the British Museum 
is said to be the only one known to exist. (Rieu, 1.269). Ishwardas was in the 
service of the Shaikhu-l-Islam and was a resident of Patan in Gujarat. 
Another Memoir of the same sort is the NusIcha-i-Dilkttsha of Bhimasen, 
son of Eaghunaudandas, a Kayasth of Burhanpur, who was the agent of 
Dalpatrao, the Bundela Raja of Datia. A loose and abridged paraphrase 
oi the Nuskha was incorporated by Jonathan Scott in his Translation 
of Ferishta’s History of the Dekkan. 

VII. 199, 1. 2. Tarikh-i-Mulk-i-Asham. 

Shihabu-d-din Talish’s History of the Invasion of Assam is more fre- 
quently cited as FatUyya-i-Ibriya or FatUyya-i-Tbratiya. It is some- 
times called ‘Ajiba-i-Gharlba also. (Rieu, 1. 266 ; Ethe, I. 0. C. No. .341, 
Ool. 120). The title seems to have been chosen because, as the writer says 
in the Preface, the sufferings and losses of the invading army (q. v. 268 
post) had been kept back from public knowledge to please Mir Jumla. 
Talish states that he had felt it his duty to write a truthful account of the 
campaign, after the Mir’s death. The First Part was completed in Shaw- 
wal 1073 (May, 1663) and copies of this are not uncommon. He subse- 
quently wrote a Continuation, of which the only copy known is in the 
Bodleian (Sachau and Ethe’s Catalogue, I. No. 240). The First Part 
terminates with the death of Mir Jumla in April 1663. The Continuation 
carries on the narrative upto the triumphal entry of Buzurg Umed Khan 
into Ohatigam on 27th January 1666. Sir J. N, Sarkar has given a sum- 
mary of the Continuation in J. A. S. B. 1906, pp. ,®7-^7. Bloehmann’s 
fuller abstract of the First Fart wj^ pubUs^d in the Forty-first volurtie 
of same Journal, in 1872, pp. 51-96. 
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‘Haji’ means ‘ Satirist, writer of squibs, libels or lampoons ’. Ni'amat 
Khan’s “indecent jests and coarse witticisms” are referred to on p. 201 
infra. The post of ‘ Bakawal ’ (1. 15) to which he was appointed was that 
of Superintendent of the Imperial Kitchen. The title ‘ Ni'amat Khan ’ was 
conferred upon him, because Ni'amat f-dgnifies ‘ meals, victuals, viands.’ 
Many books on cookery are entitled Khwan*i-Ni amat , i. 6 , A Tray of 
Daintiesor Comestibles.’ Abu-l-Pazl states that a physician named Mnlla 
Mir, who was Akbar’s Baqawal Begi, was given the title of Ni amat Khan 
(A.N. III.). Ni'amat Khan is mentioned under his original nameof Mirza 
Muhammak-Haji in the M.‘l (p. 267), and he is said to have been the 
son ’of TTokim Patbu-d-din, the uncle of Hakim Muhsin Khan, ?.». 390 
infra. Besides the works mentioned here, he wrote a Eisdla-i-Hajwi- 
Httfema, i. e. a Collection of anecdotes of the incompetence of physicians, 
a number of Satires on contemporaries with the curious title, Rafiat-al- 
Qduh or ‘Hearts’ Delight’, and a Miscellany of Ruq'dt wa Mazhikdt or 
‘ Letters and Facetiae’. (Houtsma, E. I., III. 922-3) . 

VII. 203, 1. 9. First, the Kalimdt-i-Taiyihdt, published by one of his 
{AurangzeVs[ chief Secretaries, 'Indyatullah. 

The reason for the choice of this fanciful title is said, in a verified 
chronogram at the end of the work, to have been that the words, xJ 
express the date of its compilation, 1131 H. (Rien, I. 401). 
The was given that title by the editor, because the 

letters had been addressed to his father ‘Abdu-l-Kurim, Amir Khan. The 
Bastur-al-Amal-i-Agdhi owes its name to the fact that ‘ igahi ’ was the 
pen-name of the Compiler. (Rieu, I. 400, 402). The title of the fourth 
Collection 3 which is mentioned on 1.22, p. 205 infra, is 

also a chronogram expressing the date of its publication, 1162 H. {Ibid). 
VII. 209, 1 . 29. Mill also complains that ice have no complete history 
of Aurangzeh. This defect has been remedied by the 
Hon’ble M. Elphinstone who has judiciously availed 
himself of Khdfi Khan's history and thus has been 
enabled to give us a complete narrative of the reign 
of Aurangzeh. 

Elphinstone, Grant DnfE and other European authors were obliged to 
draw very largely, if not exeludvely, upon Khwafi Khan’s history for 
their account of the reign of Aurangzeb, but later and better equipped 
critics have entertained a less favourable opinion of his performance. 
“ Khwafi Khan has used,” writes Blocbmann, “ the ‘llamgirndma, in his 
slovenly way, without the slightest exactness in his meagre geographical 
and chronological details.” Bloehmann then proceeds to give a formidable 
catalogue of errors found in this chronicler’s narrative of Mir Jumla’s 
invaidou of Issto. (J. A, S. B. 1871, XL). Elsewhere also in the same 
atMei he speaks of Khwafi Khan as an ‘untrustworthy historian,’ (/&. 68 


V^II. 218, 1. 8 from foot. 
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QOte), and it must be said that subsequent researebes ha?e proTed that his 
chronology is quite unreliable. 

VII. 213, 1. 15. If. any discrepancies should appear between the 

earlier and later portions of Ms work. 

Z i ^ Ci jOi Jl«> j f Am aAaU •Ui J_,«< . ---i 

(TI. 3, 1. 7). “ If on account of a duly consistent chain of events having 
not to come my hands, discrepancies are noticed in regard to the preces- 
sion or succession of the years of events, ”i. e. if the events are found to have 
been antedated or post-dated in his chronicle, when his account is compar- 
ed with the narratives of other authors, i. e. if the dates assigned by him- 
self are either too early or too late. Of. 282 infra, where he again refers 
to this matter and admits that with respect to the annals from the 11th 
year to the 21st, he has not been “ able to relate them in the order in 
which they occurred,” The fact of the matter is that this is true not only 
of the second decade of Aurangzeb’s reign, but of the entire period from 
the 11th to the 50th. Any one who compares Khwafi Khan’s Chronology 
with that of the Memsir4-Alam.glri,—s. “ regular Court Chronicle ” based 
on State papers— will find that almost every important event is wrongly 
dated. Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar says that “though his description of the 
condition of society and characteristic anecdotes save Khwafi Khan’s 
work from the dry formality of the Court Annals,” he has often “added 
unauthorized touches for the sake of literary effect”. (H. A., 11. 304:), 

VII. 215, 1. 7 from foot. After the defeat, Muhammad Shuja‘ did not 

return to Bengal, 

jl a/ j (II, I 13). There 
must be some error here, as we are told at 231 infra by Dowson himself 
that Shuja'a was once more “ able to collect his forces and march from 
Dacca to the assistance of Dara Shnkoh.” The real meaning is that 
“ Shn ja'a did not halt anywhere in his flight, i. e. did not stop or draw 
rein, until he reached his own province of Bengal.” 

VII. 215, footnote. Defeat of Prince 8hujcf at the village of Baha- 
durpur on the side of the Ganges. 

This village still exists and lies at about five miles’ distance from 
Benares city and two miles east of the right bank head of the Eailway 
Bridge over the Ganges. (Sarkar, H. A., 11. 131 jjofe). 

VII. 218, Z. 8 from foot. Auran^zeh then sent a Brahman called 

Kab who had a great reputation as a Hindi 
poet to the Raja [Jaswant 8inha]. 

‘ Kab ’ was not the name of this envoy, but only his title. He was 
generally known as ‘ Kab ’, because he was a distinguished Hindi poet at 
Court. Shah Jahan had bestowed the title of ‘ Kab Bai * King of Poets 
—on a Gwalior Brahman named Sundar Das who has written much 
prose and poetry in the Braj dialect. We know that Sundar Das was 
often employed as an envoy in the Emperor’s negotiations with Hindu 
princes. (Bddshahnama, I, ii. 76, 95, 98, 99} H. 238, 239), 
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VII. 219, 1 . 2 and footnote. TM iattle was joined . ..near Dharmat- 

pur {llamgirndma). 

a?he village is said in the M. ‘i. (5, 1. 2), to lie about seven Teas from 
Ujiain. There is still a village named Dharmat, about 14 miles south-west 
of that town. (Sarkar, II. 3). The village of Fatbabad, which was founded 
by Aurangzeb on. the site, has now grown into a considerable town and 
is an important Railway junction, fifteen miles from Ujjain. 

VII. 226, 1, 11. The authors of the three ‘Jlamgtr-namas have each 
described ike seclusion of the Emperor 8Mh J ahdn 
by the tdll of Aurangzeb, but ‘AJcil Khm Khafi, in his 
WaM‘at~i-Alamgiri has entered fully into . . . matters. 

The text has j! I • j U (,!» o'; Ji (II. 32, 1. 12). “ They 

have written a short account, in accordance with the wishen of, i.e., in such 
a way as to be agreeable or acceptable to, the Emperor.” ‘Aqil Khan’s 
original name was Mirzi ‘Askari, He wrote poetry under the pen-name 
of Razi. He was governor of Dehli at the time of his death in 1108 A. 
H. He is frequently mentioned in the M. ‘A. (26, 29, 36, 47, 383-4). 
His book is variously called Zafarnama-i-Alamgiri, Ealat-i-Alamglri, 
and Aurangnama. It begins from the invasion of Bijapnr in 1657 and 
ends with the death of Mir Jumla, (M.U. 11. 821-823; Rieu, 265,792, 936). 
Elsewhere also, (266 infra), Dowson makes Khafi Khan state that “ the 
author of the ‘Alamgirnama, has given an account of the murder of 
Murad Bakhsh as suited his own pleasure (Marzi) ”. 

My (11.155,1.12). The there also is the 

the pleasure of the Emperor, not the author’s. At page 174 ante, 
Dowson himself states that “ little reliance can be placed on the narra- 
tive of the 'llamgirndma, when any subject is mentioned likely to affect 
the character of the monarch.” This is because the historiographer had 
been enjoined to read what he had written to the Emperor and “ incor- 
porate his corrections.” (176 ante). 

VII. 226, 1 . 15. [Aqil Khan) has described the confinement of 8hdh 

J ahdn, the closing up of the waters {band namudan- 
i-dh). 

Dowson hazards the surmise that the Pemian phrase cited in the 
parenthesis is only a figurative expression signifying ‘ bringing matters 
to a crisis ’ and that it is not to be understood literally. But this chari- 
table construction is unfortunately without foundation. There is now no 
doubt that the water-supply of the palace was really cut off. The fort 
of Agra was almost entirely dependent for its water on the Jumna and 
as the gate which opened on the river was taken possession of by the 
prince Muhammad Sultan, it was easy to prevent anyone from taking 
water into the fort. The fact of the matter is that these ruthtes tactics 
of the son and grandson left the old Emperor “ to quench his thirst in 
the burning heat of June by nothing except the bitter and brackish 
water of the wells in the fort.” (Sarkar, H. A., II. 79-80 and note), The 
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testimony is explicit in regard to the matter. See ‘A. S. 
UL 308, 1. 10. 1 f., where there is an allusion to the inmates of the' 
palace and the soldiers d&serting on the pretext of going out in m,rch 
of fresh water. Tavernier states that “as the wells of the Agra fortress 
were dried up, he [Shah Jahan] was compelled to provide himself with 
the river water by a small postern which was the weakest part of the 
whole place and which Aurangzeb had reconnoitred and taken possession 
of.” (I. 341). 

VII. 230, f. 16. His [Sulaiman ShuJcoh’s] road passed through the 

^ Jhgtr of the Princess Kudsiya. 

‘ Qudsiya Begam’ was not a name but the title of Jahanara, the eldest 
daughter of Shah Jahan. She was also styled ‘ Padshah Begam’. (M. ‘1. 
166, 1. 8). The same titles were afterwards conferred upon Aurangzeb’s 
daughter, Zinatu-n-Nisa. (M. ‘1. 385, 1. 1 f. f. See also infra 401). Later, 
Udham Bai, the mother of the Emperor Muhammad Shah, was styled 
‘ Nawab Qudsiya.’ (E. D, VIII. 133). Jahan Ara is spoken of as ‘ Qudsiya 
Padshah Begam at 225 ants also. The Qudsij-a Gardens which were laid 
out by the mother of Muhammad Shah are still in existence and well" 
known to residents of Dehli. 

VH. 232, I, 11 from foot, Ths commandants of Chitapur and 

Allahabad had surrendered their fort- 
resses and joined Mm [8huja‘a]. 

The Bibl. Ind. text also has ’ Chitapur ’ (46, 1. 7), but no great strong- 
hold of that name is known. The right reading may be ‘ Sitapur.’ It is in 
Banda district, about forty miles south-west of Allahabad. Constable, 28 
B c. It is given the twelfth place in a Ms, list of the 42 strongest Impe- 
rial forts of the reign of Aurangzeb, which is in the British Museum. 
(Irvine, A. I. M. 269). But Mr. Irvine is not sure that he has read the 
name in the Ms. correctly. The suggestion may be offered that the place 
intended is Chundr or Ohunargarh. Khwafi Khan says at 241 infra, th&t 
the fort of Ohnnar which Shuja‘a had got into his power was given up to 
Aurangzeb. (Text, 11.76,1.3). Allahabad is stated to have been surren- 
dered to Aurangzeb by Shuja'a’s commandant, Qasim Khan, some time 
before, (237 infra-, Text, IT. 61,1. 15). Sir J. Sarkar says Bohtas, Chundr 
and Banaras had all opened their gates to Shuja'a. (H. A., II. 139) , 
VII. 237, 1. 13 from fool. Aurangzeb appointed Amir Khan to pursue 

the fugitive \jaswant 8inhci\. 

Recte, Muhammad Amin Khan as in the Text, II. 61, 1.4 f.f. and M. 
‘A. 17, 1. 2 f. f. See also p. 234, 1. 4 infra. He was the son of Mir Jitmla. 
Amir Khan was a different person altogether. He was the brother of 
Shaikh Mir who was killed afterwards in the battle near Ajmer. (Text, 
II. 70, 1. 2). On 1. 6 f. f., Amir Khan is again described erroneously as 
Governor of Labor. He was really Governor of the Ddru-l-KMldfat, 
i. e. DehH. (Text, II. 62, 1. 4). Salimgarh was the name of the fort built by 
Salim Shah or Islam Shah Sur near Qehli. Murad Bakhsh had been sent 
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to and interned there immediately after he was taken prisoner. (209 

flTite). 

VIL 243, 1. 6. [Dm'a] went to Kari, two Kos from Ahmadabad. 

Sic in the Text, II. 82, 1. 1 also, but Kadi near Patan (or Aphilwad) 
is really about twenty-two miles by road from Ahmadabad (Th.) and 
twenty-eight miles by Bail via Kalol. The T. A. says that Kari is twenty 
[short] Tcos from Ahmadabad (E. D. V, 431). Khafi Khan probably wrote 

VII. 243, Z. 24. Dark proceeded towards the country of Jdwlydn. 

,1,1. jU in the Text, 82, 1. 2 f.f. The *Ilamgtrnama speaks of it as 
the country of ‘Chand Khan’ or ‘Jandban’ (Text, 412), Beete, 
Chandian. Bloehmann was the first to suggest the correct reading of 
this name in his paper on the ‘ Plight and Capture of Dara Shukoh . 
“The ill-starred prince passed through the district inhabited by the 
Chandi tribe and came to the territory of the Magassis, whose _ chief 
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Pandhrapatti. Elsewhere ia the B. 1. Text, Khwafi Khan speaks of it as 
. Pdndvl. May not both these forms ‘ Paiidari ’ and ‘ Pandavi ' be 
errors for ifandvi which is still commonly used for ‘ Octroi ’ and 
several other manicipal taxes. 

yil. 247, I, 18. These and othsi’ imposts... ■•■... which brought in Krors 
' of rupees to the public treasury were all abolished. 

aojU jbj- -f-iji j\ (11. 87, 1. 9). The 

word ‘ rupees ’ is not in the original. The author probably meant only 
Krors of dams’. C£. 283 infra, where almost all these taxes are again 
pid to have been abolished and to have brought in only tecs, not 
* Krors’, of rupees. 

VII. 2S1, footnote 1. The 'Amal-i-Sdlih says the Prince was confined 

in the fort of Mir Garh, or in Salimgark, 
according to the ^Alamglrndma, 

Mir Garb ’ must be an error for ‘ Vfirgarh’, another name by which 
‘ Salimgarh’ was known, and which was given to it by Jahangir, whose 
lagah was Nuru-d-din. 

VII. 25S, 1. 4 from foot. The origin of the name of Bhoslah, is from 

the Hinduwi tcord, ‘ ghoslah meaning place, 
or a eery small and narrow place ; and as 
that man was brought up in such a place, 
he received the name of Bhoslah. 

Khwafi Khan’s attempt t o derive ‘ Bhosla ’ from ‘ Ghosla ’ and establish 
the philological identity of the two words is manifestly inadmissible. In 
the Shlvdigvijaya and some other Maratha chronicles, the surname is 
traced to ‘ Bhosi ’, ‘ Bhosvat ’ or ‘ Jihosvant', which is said to be the name 
of a fort near Chitor. (Keluskar, Life of Shivaji, Tr, Takakhav, p. 5 note; 
Kincaid and Parasnis, I, 113). Others say that Bhosaji was the man who 
originally emigrated to the Dekkan from Chitor, but there is no such 
name among Bajputs. ‘ Bhose ’ is also said to be the name of a village near 
Ellora (0. V. Vaidya, Shivaji, p. 9 and note) or in Parenda, bat no such 
village has been yet traced. In this connection, I may point out that a 
village named Bhonsla (or Bholsna) is mentioned in the Bddshahndma of 
*Abdu-l-Hamid as existing near Bizapur, [Vaijapur] which is about 26 
miles west of Aurangabad (Text, 327, 1. 8 and 328, 1, 11; see also p. 15 
ante). It was apparently not very far from Lasur, which was ten Icos from 
Dauiatabad, as Khan Jahan Lody is said to have fled from Baizapur and 
Bhonsla to Lasnr. It was, in fact, in the heart of the district in which the 
ancrators of Shivaji are said to have been settled. I understand from a 
local authority that there is a village called ‘ Bhosla ’ in the Kanad (or 
KanKar) taluqa of Aurangabad district. The town of Kanad is 33 miles 
N.N. W. of Aurangabad and is shown in Constable, 31 0 a. This toponym 
may be the real origin of the surname. ‘ Baizapur, Bhonsla and SMv- 
gaon’ are mentioned in juxtaposition in the *Amal-i-^alih also. (I. 
392,1.7). 


VII. 265, 1. 22. 
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vn. 256, 1. 8. The ports of Jmal, Babal, Banda Rajpuri and ChaJena. 

Recte, ‘ C^ewal,’ [Chanl] and ‘ Dabul both places of note in the old 
days. ‘ Ohewal' was the chief port of the Northern Konkan, as Dabhol 
was of the Southern, in the 14th and 1.5th centuries and both carried on 
an extensive trade with Persia and the ports of the Red Sea. Chaul is 
now in Kolaba. district, Oonstable, 31 B b, while Dabhol is in Ratnagiri, 
Ibid, 31 B c. ‘ Jiwal ’ and ‘ Pabal’ are again mentioned at 271 infra and are 
there said to be somewhere near Surat. Chakflw is not a port, but a village 
in Kbed taluqa, 18 miles north of Poona. (1. G. X. 122). 

Vil 258, 1. 1. Bikandar 'All ‘Mil Khan the Second who ruled 

when a minor as the locum tenens of his father, 
j Jw ft* ^ jUa (II. 115 , 1. 3), i. e. “ who became the successor 

of his father (came to the throne) when he was young,” 

The facts of Sikandar’s life show that he could not have acted as the 
locum tenens of his father. Sikandar was born in or about 1667 A.O. and 
was only four or five years old, when ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah died in 1672. Qemelli 
Oareri who saw him in Aurangzeb’s camp at Galgala in 1695 A. 0. says 
that he was then about 29 years old. (B. G. XXIII (Bijapur), 439, 431). 

vn. 261, 1. 17. At this time, Sivciji was at the town of Siipa 

The AmlrU’l-U mara took Siipa. 

Tavernier was present in the camp of the Amiru-l-Umara, Shayasta 
Khan, when he was besieging ‘ Ohoupart’ or ‘ Choupar’, as the jeweller 
spells the name of this fort. (1. 31, 409 and note). Dr. Ball supposes this 
‘Ohoupart’ to be ‘ Sholapur ’, but it is Supain Poona district. Oonstable, 
31 Ob. The date given is 1660 A.C. ‘Seoganw’ must be ‘ Shivgaon ’ in 
Ahmadnagar district, (Oonstable, 31 0 a), not Shegaon in Akola, Berar. 
VII. 264, I 4. Bulghur Khanas. 

The literal meaning of Bulghur is ‘pounded wheat or barley or a 
dish prepared by cooking it' (Richardson). The Hindi word for such 
public kitchens was ‘Langar'.‘Abdu-l-Hamid Lahori calls themMl^J^, 

“ Soup-kitebens.” (Text, I. i. 363, 1. 10 ; 26 ante). 

vn. 264, I, 10 from foot. Jf [3ssdm] is said to he the native land of 

Piran Waisiya, the Wazlr of Afrasiyab, 
and the Bdjd of the country traces Ms 
descent from this Piran. 

This portentous statement is founded upon the fancied resemblance 
between ‘Mug’ — the name by which the people of Arakan were then and 
are even now, commonly known — and ‘ Mugh,' Magian or Fireworshipper. 
The people of Arakin were and are still, mostly animists. 

The Rajas of Assam claimed to be descended from ‘ Biswa ’ (Sanskrit 
‘ Vishva ’) Sinha, and this ‘ Biswa ’ or ‘ Viswa’ seems to have been confused 
with ‘ Waisa.’ Both ‘ Piran Waisa ’ and ‘ Afrisiyib ’ are prehistoric and 
semi-mythical characters. 

yil. 265, 1. 22. When the Bdjd of Assam and the Zaminddr of Kuch 
Bihar named Bhim Ndrdin heard of this. 
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VIL 276, 1. 13. 


The Raja of Assam was named Jayadhwaj Sinha, and the ruler of 
Kuch Bihar was Prd« Narayan. The latter was in power from 1633 to 
1666, Some Musalman writers call him Pern {Prem\ Naraj-an, but in the 
local chronicles of the Kochs as well as of the Ahoms, the first name is 
Prim and it is so spelt on his Coins. (Gait, History of Assam, 115, 125, 135; 
Botham, Catalogue of Coins in the Assam Cabinet, p. 526). 

Vn. 266, 1. 4. TM Khan then retired thirty Kos and a half from 
Gharganw to Mathurapur. 

‘ Gharganw ’ is the old name of what is now called ‘ Nazira ’ in Assam. 
It lay on the river Dikho or Disang, about nine miles east of Sibsagar 
town. (J. A. S. B. XL (1871), 38, 49). Constable, 30 O b. Lat. 26°-66^ N., 
Long. 94°-45' B. Mir Jumla did not retire for thirty Jcos and a half, 
when he marched from Ghargaon to Mathrapur, as he is said to have 
done, but only three Jcos and a half. (Text, II. 154, 1. 1), 

Mathrapur really lies about seven miles south-east of Ghargaon. (Gait, 
Assam, 133). 

VII. 269, Z. 1. The [Khan-i-Khanan] died at Khisrpur, on the frontiers 
of Kuch Behar, on the 12th Bamazm, at the ieginning of 
the sixth year of the reign. 

This place cannot be traced on modern maps, but Dr. Wise says that 
it was near Narainganj, eight miles south-east of Dacca, which was in a 
pargana called Khizrpur. It was bounded by the Dacca river, i. e. the 
Burhi (3-anga. It lay about three miles west of Sunargaon and nine miles 
from Dacca. (J. A. S. B. XLIII. (1874), pp. 211-212). 

The date of his death is given as 30th March 1663 A.O, (0. S.), by 
Gait Hoc. eit. 137) and Sarkar, (H. A., Ill, 203) ; i. e. 12th Ramazan 1074 
H. Kh. Kb. has 12th, but the M. ‘A, (44, 1. 2 f.f,} has 2nd i. e. 19th March, 
VII. 272, Z. 1 from foot. At Sivapur, which was built by Sivaji, and at 

the forts of Kanddna and Kanwari-garh, not 
one trace of cultiv(Aion was left. 

Sivapur lies midway between Poona and Shirol or Shirwal. It is 16 
miles north of Shirol and 26 south of Poona. ‘ Kandana ’ is the old name of 
Sinhgadh. ‘ Kanwari-garh ’ is ‘ Kumari ’ in Junnar taluqa of Poona district. 

The name of the son of Raja Jai Sinha of Amber was not Kesar 
Sinha, as it is given on 1. 14, but Kirat Sinha. (M. ‘A. 128, 167, 181), 

VII, 275, Z. 5 from foot. Subjugation of Sangrdmnagar and GMt~ 

gam near Arraean. 

According to the 'Jlamgirndma (944, 1. 2), ‘ Sangramnagar ’ or 
‘Sangrampur’ was 18 Jcos south of Dacca and 21 Jcos distant &om 
Sripur, which lay opposite to Ohandpur. According to Bloehmann. it was 
one of the frontier thdnas near Noakhali, (J. A. S. B. XLI (1872), p. 241 
and note). Chandpur is now in Tipperah. Constable, 29 D d. The actual 
date of the conquest of Chatgam is given as 29th Bajah 1076 A. H.— 26th 
January 1666, in the 'Ilamgirndma. (Text, 951-2), 
yil. 276, Z. 13, He iShivaji) made an offering of dOO Ashrafls and 
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6000 rupees, altogether 30,000 rupees. 

The namber of Ashrafis\s stated wrongly here. It is 1500 in the Text, 
(190, 1. 6), which is correct. The statement is not without interest, for it 
means that 1500 asJirafis were valued at 2i,000 rupees (30,000-6000), that 
is, one ashrafi or gold Muhr was reckoned at 16 rupees at the time, 
‘Abdu-l-Hamid rates it at 14 rupees only (45 ante). This mag indicate that 
some notable change in the relative value of gold and silver had taken place 
in the interval. See my H. S. M. N, 246-252. Nathuji (1. 16) was Netaji 
Palkar. (Grant Duff, H. M., 99 Note). 

VII. 276, 1. IS. But Ms son [Shambhaji], a boy of eight years, had 
privately been made a panj-hasari. 

The word for ‘ privately ’ is (II. 190, 1. 9), which literally means 
‘in absentia’, i. e., ‘in the absence of the person himself from Court’. The 
rule was that, whenever a Mansdb was conferred upon any one, the reci- 
pient had to present himself before the Emperor and make the customary 
tasllms and prostrations. The fact of an exception having been made in the 
case of Shambhaji is expressly recorded here. In the M. U., the word is ex- 
plained as ,0 -VJ without attending in person at Court.” (II. 
430). The phrase occurs in the A .N. also (III. 449), and is rendered as 
‘ without waiting on Akbar ’ by Mr. Beveridge. (Tr. III. 722). At A, N. 
Text, III. 783, 1. 7 also, it is said that when Mirza Jani Beg Tarkhan died, 
Akbar restored his territory to his son Mirza Ghazi, who was then 
in Sind and sent him a diploma of investiture and robe of honour as 
a special favour. Of . also 275 a«fe, where it is said that as a Mansab of 
6000 had been granted to Shambhaji, who was then in the Dekkan, he also 
would have to proceed to court. 

VII, 277, 1 . 10 from foot. Mangal-pahra and other [forts] 'mere taken. 

Eecte, l&angalveiha, now in the small State of Sangli, 13 miles south 
of Pan(Jharpur and 15 north-east of Sangli. (I. G. XVII. 178). Constable, 
31 C c. Sir Jadunath Sarkar spells it as ‘ MangalfeVfl’ (H. A. IV, 290) or 
Mangalvide (0. H, I, IV . 284), but the I. G., (foe. cit). Constable and the 
Post Office Guide agree in calling it Mangaloedha, which must be correct. 
It is said to have been founded by a Hindu chief named Mangal. 

VII. 283, 1. 16, Orders roere issued prohibiting the collection of the 
Rdhdari, Pandari and other imposts. 

The second of these imposts is called (ij ■'»!', Pandoi in the Text, 212^ 
]. 7 f, f. I have ventured to suggest that the right reading may be 
Mdndvi, which is used in most of the Indian vernaculars for a Bazar or 
Market and also for Market dues, taxes levied on shops, octroi duties etc. 

VII. 283, 1. 10 from foot. The Minstrels and singers were made 

ashamed of their occupation and were 
advanced to the dignities ofMansabs. 

jl Ij • • . . iVly j 

(II. 212, last line). “ The musicians and minstrels were made to repent and 
abjure their occupation of singing songs [I. e., they were made to publicly 
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practice ol necromantic arts, made Shambhaji the slave of Ms own will 
and represent Mm as Vice or Wickedness Incarnate, His original name 
is nowhere mentioned and appears to be unknown. 

Eh. Kh. states here that the boy was placed in charge of Kabkalas 
at Banar<as. On page 281, he is said to have been left behind at Allahabad. 
According to the Maratha ehronieles, however, Shambhaji was left behind 
neither at Bananas nor at Allahabad, but at Mathura, in charge of three 
Maratha Brahmans, who were the brothers-in-Iaw of Moro Trimal Pingle, 
Shivaji’s Peshwa. ‘Kabkalas’ could not have been the man, as he was a 
Qanaujiya, and not a Maratha Brahman. (Kincaid, loe. cit. 1. 221 ; Sarkar, 
Shivaji, 169-170; H. A.,IV. 93). 

VII. 289, 1. 7. Fatli Khan, an Afghan, was appointed governor of the 
country on the part of Bijapur. 

Path Khan was not an Afghan but a Sidi. These Africans were 
reputed to be the most skilful and daring sailors in Western India. Ever 
since Janjira came into the possession of Ahmad Nizam Shah, about 
1490 A. 0., its commandant had been a Sidi. When the Nizarashahi Kon- 
kan was handed over by Shah Jahan to Muhammad ‘Idll Shah, Janjira 
was placed in charge of Sidi ‘Amhar, the admiral of the Bijapur fleet. 
On his death in 1642, his place was taken by Sidi Yusuf who was suc- 
ceeded in 1655 by this Pa^ Khan, who also was a Sidi. Khwafi Khan him- 
self states that Sidis Sumbul, Khairiyat and Yaqiit were slaves of Path 
Khan and that each of them had ten slaves who were also Sidis. 

VII. 294, 1. 9. Outburst of the Hindu devotees called 8 atnamis, who 
are also hnown by the name of Mundihs. 

Manueci explains the nickname and states that they were called 
[Munfzhs or] Shavelings, because they shaved off all the hair from the body, 
not even sparing the eyebrows. (Storia, 11. 167). The Nagar Chronicler,' 
Ishwardas, represents them in a very unfavourable light and states that 
they were extremely filthy and wicked, ate pigs and even dogs and saw no 
blame in sin and immorality. Their religious mysteries are also stigma- 
tized as abominable. (Sarkar, H. A . III. 337). Another sect bearing the 
name, Satnami is described in H. H. Wilson’s Account of Hindu Reli- 
gious Sects, but it must be different, as it was founded only in 1775 A. 0. 
VII. 297, 1 . 11 . There was an old standing grievance indie B‘mperm''s 
heart respecting Raja Jaswanfs tribute. 

There is nothing about ‘tribute’ in the B. I. Text, which reads 
2!^^ and not What Kh. Kh. really says is jj*.^** j! ji 

J5U jU {n. 259, 1. id). “Because the dust 
of annoyance had settled in the Emperor’s heart on account of some of 
Jaswant’s outrageous [insubordinate or disobedient] conduct [or pro- 
ceedings) in former times.” 

The battle at Dehli is stated in the Rajput ehronieles to have been 
fought on 7th Shravapa Y. S. 1716=4th July 1679. (0. S.) (Duff. 0. 1, 
897; M. ‘A. 177, 1. 13; H. X HI. 377). 
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Vll. l. 14. Until all doiibt was renwmd by ths Rana of GMtor, 
who married Ajit Singh to a girl of his family. 

The girl was the daughter of Qaj Sinha, a younger brother of the 
Rana. (Tod. A. A. R„ II. 1010). Ajit Singh’s mother also was an 
IJdaypur princess and the liana’s niece. She is said to ha^'e gone in person 
to her native home to entreat the Rani, to support her infant son. There 
can be little doubt that the real Rani was not killed at Dehli and was able 
to reach Marwar in safety with her son. Any attempt at personation in the 
ease is unthinkable, as it could not have escaped detection. 

VIL 299, 1 . 21. He {Muhammad Muazsam] was directed to march 
_ against the laJce of Anasagar. 

263, 1. 8). He was ordered “to encamp 
(lit. to alight) round the lake ”, not to march against the piece of water. 
Vfl. 306, 1 . 19. lie surrounded and attacked this place {Bahadur piir\ 
and also another town called Hafda-piira, ichieh was 
outside of the fortifications. 

Dowson has registered ‘ Hafdapura ’ as a place in his Geographical 
Index also, but there is no such town anywhere in India. The real mean- 
ing is that Bahadurpur and seventeen other suburbs {•->>!), lying 
outside the walls, were suddenly and simultaneously invaded and sacked. 
(Text, II. 273, 1. 3). Only a few lines lower down on this very page, 
Khwafi Khan speaks of “ seventeen other places, [*. e. suburbs of note], 
such as Hasanpura etc.” The word for ‘places’ is “jy.. The names of five 
of these seventeen ‘ puras ’ which are summarily dismissed with an et 
cetera in the above rendering, are given in the text as ‘ Hasanpura, Shah- 
ganj, Shahjahanpura, Khurrampura, and Nawabpura.’ (II. 273, 1. 11). 
Abu-1-Fazl says that the town of Ahmadabad had, in the days of its great- 
est glory, “ 360 quarters of a special kind outside the fort, which they call 
Porah, in each of which all the requisites of a city were to be found ”, but 
that in his own days, only 84 of them were flourishing. {Am, Tr. II. 240). 

Bahadurpur is mentioned as a suburb lying about two kos or four 
miles west of Burhanpur by Finch (E. T. I. 138), Jourdain (Journal, 144), 
Tavernier (1. 50) and other European travellers. It is said to have been 
founded by Bahadur, the last Faruqi ruler of Khindesh, 

VII. 3D7, 1. 4 from foot. But through the representations of 8am- 

bhaji*s emissaries, he went towards Ms right 
hand, contrary to what was desirable and 
proceeded to ‘Idal-abdd. 

Eecte, ‘3dilabad, but pronounced Edldbdd. It is situated to the east 
of Dharangaon and Chopra, in Khandesh district, fifteen miles north-east 
of Bhusawal. (B. {3-. XTT. (Khandesh), 447). Constable, 31 D a. ‘Idilabad, 
writes Abu-1-Fazl, “ is a fine town near which is a lake which is a noted 
place of worship, as the crime of Raja Dasarat was expiated at this 
shrine.” (Bn, Tr. n. 223). 

“ The pass of Fatdapur (Constable, 31 0 a) which was thirty kos 
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VII. 316, 1. 13 from foot The parganasof Slram, Eamgw, etc. tcMch 

had been taken hy force, .....from the 

servants of the Imperial throne, must be 
restored \by Aiul Hasan of Golkonda]. 

THese parganas are said to have been dependent on Zafarnagar. (31.5 
supra). Siram is eight miles east of Malklied, which is 16 miles distant 
from Wadi Junction on the Nizam’s State Railway. These places are again 
mentioned on 318 and 321 infra, but there, the name.s are given as Siram 
snU Kir or Khlr, Sir J. Sarkar reads the second name as 'Maikhed’ 
(H. A,, IV. 840, 349), but Bernier states that “ the fortress of Ramguyre, 
with the whole of its appurtenances was ceded by Abdulla Qutb Shah, as 
part of the dowry of his daughter, who was by the treaty of 1656-57, to be 
married to Prince Muhammad Sultan.” (Constable’s Edit. 21-22). See also 
Kh. Kh. (Text. 1.749, 1. 12), who mentions Bamgir in the same connection 
and the C.H.I. (IV. 270). ‘ Eamguyre ’ which had been ceded then must have 
been now re-occupied by Abul Hasan. There is a place called Bamgir 
in Elgandal. Lat. 18°-35'' N., Long. 79°-35'' E. Constable, 32 A b, about 
110 miles north-east of Haidarabad, but it is too far off from Siram. 
VII. 321, 1. 17. Rustam Eds (sic) also who had reached the house, was 
hilled. 

Rustam Boo was the incongruous and hybrid title given by Abu-1- 
Hasan to Yenganna, who was a nephew of the Minister Madanna. (Sarkar, 
H. A., IV. 334). Madanna himself had the title of ‘ Surya Prakash Rao ’. 
(Ibid). His brother’s name is written ‘ Akanna’ and also ‘ Venkanna ’. 
VII. 323, 1. 8 from foot, flazrat Banda-nawdz Saiyid Muhammad 

Gisu. 

The Saint’s epithet is Gisudardz, ‘LoKgf-haired ’, not GIsu, which 
signifies ‘ hair ’ only. The Text has it right. (II. 322,1. 2 f.f.). His real name 
was Muhammad &dru-d-dTn Muhammad ^usaini and he is said to have 
been born in 1321 at Dehli and died at Gulbarga in 1432 A. C, (Beale, 
Mifta/i, 113; Herklots, Ed. Orooke, 141, 210). A mosque, a Sardi and 
a college, all built by Aurangzeb in 1687 A. C., near the shrine of the 
Saint, are still extant. (I. G. XII. 377). 

VII, 337, 1. 8 from foot. Prince Muhammad ‘.Azam 8hdh was sent 

......to punish the infidels about Bahddur- 

garh and Gulshandbdd. 

Gulshanabad was the new name given by the Mughals to Nasik, which 
was in Baglana or Baglari. The popular derivation of the latter form was 
from the Pars, Bdgh (Garden), which is a synonym of Gulshan. The 
reasons for this identification are set out in my article on the subject in 
Num. Suppl. XXXI to the J. A. S. B. (1918), pp. 3624. Bahadurgarh was 
the Mughal name, of ‘ Birgaon,’ Becte, PedgaM, which lies at a strategic 
point on the Bhima in Ahmadnagar distiiet; S miles wuth of Shrigonda 
or Ohamargonda and 50 miles east of Poona. (IHd, XXVIII. (1917), pp. 
73-5). ‘ Mukarrab Khan ’ (1.4 f, f.) ik called ‘Takarrub ’ Khan at p. 327. 







man alias Avoxj or Svory in or about September 1695 A. 0.(Blphiiistone 
H. I. 674; Sarkar, H. A., V. 343-6), 

VI L 352, I. S from fotol. I found drawn up in ranks on both sides 

nearly seven thousand musketeers, dressed 
and accoutred as for a revieto. 

The wiiole pictare is gro^^siy overdrawn. When a Dutch fleet at- 
ieiiipted tO' stirprii^'a the island of Eoinba^^ in 1673, the total force which 
Governor Aiiiigier (3aiild iiiiister was 300 European and 400 , topasses 
or half-caste troops iinder English officers. and BOO BhtmddrieS' 
with clubs and this, remarks Onne, 'was a ‘''display of force far above 
the realityd' (Hunter, History of British India, 'll 216). In the recent- 
ly published Aecoiuit of Bombay written by' John Burnell in' 1710, it 
is stated that the lotal military force of the island consisted of five 
companies of Europeans, Topasses and Coffieres [African slaves from 
Madagascar] and eight companies of Sepoys. He pats the number of 
‘‘the. whole soldiery in conslaiit service at only 1200 men. (Hakluyt 
Society, 1933, Ed. S.T, Sliepoerr], 13-14). 

VIL 353, ?. 18. IT’h goif those scars at the time of the siege of Stdi Yakut, 

The reference iii'iist be to the siege of Bombay by Y'aqut Khan of 
J'anjira 'which was beg'Uii in 1GS9, 

VIL 3S3, L 7 from foot. Noto iliey have gone and taken part with the 

cliiiguidrs or Sakanas , lay violent hands 
on ships upon the sea and with them they are 
serving as pirates. 

These ‘ Sakaiias'" a.re. really the pirates who are called ‘ Sanganians ^„by 
European writers, ‘‘ The next province to Outchnaggen is Sangania. Their 
seaport is Baet [Jagat or Dwarka], very' commodious and secure. They 
admit of no trade,, but practice piracy (Alexander Hamilton in Pinker- 
ton’s Collection of ’Voyages, Vlllh 310). ; 

VIL 3SS, 1. 4, The Sakaiias also, ivho are somefhnes called ha,w^vil, a 
latcless set, of men belonging to Surat, in the province 
of AhmadilMid,:,. are notorious ' f^^^ their piracies. 

4U«r ^43|aM.;a^ 31 3 .53 0^3 Jf ^ fy jt 0^^?^ j 

(11428,]. 4). 

The real name is J’jii Vdrll, recte, Vdihel and they belonged, not to 
Surat, but to Sorafh, the Kathiawar! coast. The initial •r' is not part of 
the name, but' the preposition. 

Abu-1- Eazi says in liis account of the Barkdr of Sorath that Jagat, 
(also called 1) warkiD, Aranira and Dhari belong to the Bddhel tribe. {Ain, 
Tr. il. 244. Bee also Ibid, 248). The Vadhels claim to be descended from 
two Eathod brothers, expcilcd from Slarwad, who cut off the head of 
Blioiraj, the Chavda chief of Okhamandal, towards the end of the 13th 
century. Their names were Vcravalji and Vejalji, but they assumed or 
were given the name ‘ VadhcH, from the Sansk. Vadh to cut or slay. 
Their most famous descendant was Singawii who extended his domi- 
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nions as far as Kliambhalia, forty miles east of Dwarka, and made him- 
self notorious by his “ piratical expeditions” and “ freebooting excursions 
into the territory of his neighbours.” His son Bhimji rendered himself 
“ so obnoxious to the Musalman rulers of Gujarat, by plundering pilgrim 
vessels on their voyage to Mekka,” that Saltan Mahmud Begada led a 
punitive expedition against him aiid sacked Dwarka and Aramda. In 
1592 A.O., Shiva, Vadhel of Aramda offered an asylum to Muzaffar III of 
Gujarat and was defeated and slain in a battle with his Mughal pursuers. 
He was succeeded by another Sauganji, whose grandson Akherajji, is said 
to have died about 1664 A.C. The piracies and abominahle cruelties of the 
Va^helsor' Sanganes became at last so intolerable that between 1715 
and* 1718 A.C., “ the chiefs of Nawanagar, Gondal and Porbandar had to 
send a combined force which inflicted condign punishment upon them.” 
(B. G. VIII. (Kithiawar), 590-593; forbes, Bas Mala, I. 293). 

The ‘ Sakanas,’ of Khwafi Khan are really the ‘ Sanganas,’ ‘ Sanga 
nians’ or ‘ Sanganes ’ of Kryer, (New India, Folio Edit, 1698, p. 218), 
Ovington (Voyage to Suratt, Ed. 1696, p. 162), Manucci (Storia, II- 227), 
and other European writers of the 17th and 18th centuries. Some writers 
derive the name from Sindan. ie. Sanjan, 88 miles north of Bombay, 
but the real etymology is that which I have indicated— from Sangap— 
their first most formidable and famous chief- 

VII. 359, 1. 2. Soon afterwards. Prince Muhammad ‘Asam was ordered 
loith Ms sons to Kabul. 

It was not Prince ‘Azam, but the Heir-apparent, Prince Mn‘azzam, 
who was appointed Governor of the Punjab and Kabul at this time. 
(Text, 11. 444, 1. 4). 

Mu'azzam is said by Kh. KF. (358 ante) to have been released after seven 
years of restraint in the 39th year, but his chronology is inconsistent and 
erratic here, as in many other places. He also states (327 ante), that the 
Prince was interned on 18th Rab'i II in the 29th year. The correct date 
of his arrest was 18th Eabi II. 1098 H. (21st February 1687) and that of 
his release, 4th Zil-q&d 1102 H. (M. ‘1. 292, 1. 3 f. f. ; 343, 1. 11). 

VII. 360, I, 4. Several years before, Santa had thrown a brother of 
Ndgoji under the feet of an elephant and this had pro- 
duced a mortal hatred. Under the guidance of his wife, 
he led a party in pursuit of Santa, 

According to other accounts, the man put to death by Santa was 
Amrit Rao Nimbalkar. He was not, as Khwafi Khan and the M. ‘1. state, 
the brother of Nagoji Mane, (Deshmuldi of Mhasvad), but of Nagoji’s 
wife, Eadhika Bai. It was not Nagoji who pursued Santaji, but another 
brother of Nagoji’s wife. As the woman had vowed to take vengeance 
for Amrit Rao’s death, she compelled another of her brothers to pursue 
^antajito the (Shambhu) Mahadev Hills in Satara district and it was this 
mmi vfhocut off 'Santaji’s head at some time in June 1697, not 1694-6. 

PME (B,. M. p, 172) and Kincaid (II. 02) have followed Khwafi 
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Khan, but Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar prefers the other version. (H. A., V. 
126-7). 

VII. 362, 1. 9 from foot. Nearly one lac and 80,000 rupees were 

raised from the jagirs. 

The B. I. text has ‘ one lae and eight thousand, (458, 1.5), which 
also must be wrong. The right reading seems to be , hoenty thousand. 

A few lines lower down, it is stated that the Mahrattas actually got 
140,000 rupees instead of the 80,000, which were really due to them, out 
of the promised ransom of two lacs. Now 200,000—80,000=120,000. The 
amount raised in the first instance from the jdpw’s must have been there- 
fore one lac and if ioerafy thousand rupees. 

VII. 363, 1. 19. His [AtirangseVs] camp had now remained at Islam- 
puri for four years. 

This was the Musalman name given to ‘ BraKmapuri ’, which lies 
about 20 miles south-east of Pandharpur. (M. % 373, 1. 11 ; Grant Duff, 
167). Khwafi Khan states here (Chronicle of the 43rd year) that Aurang- 
zeb had now remained at Islampuri for four years, but at p. 346 ante, the 
Emperor is said to have taken up his quarters at Brahmapuri in the 37t7i 
year. Aurangzeb was encamped at Brahmapuri from the 17th of Shawwal 
1106 H. to 5th Jumadi I. 1111 A. H., i. e. from May 1695 to the end of 
1699 A. 0. from the beginning of the 39th to the middle of the 43rd year. 
See M. A. 373, 1. 13 and 408, 1. 2 f.f. 

VII. 364, 1. 6. The army marched towards the fort of Basant-garh, 
Basantgarh, lies seven miles north-west of Karhid in Satara district. 
(B. G. XIX. (Satara), p. 238), The M. U. says that it is three Jcos, about 
six or seven miles, south of Maisuri or Masur. (I. 499, 1. 1). 

VII. 364, 1. 8. Prince Muhammad ‘Azam Shah came, in obedience to 
summons, from Birganw. 

Dowson observes in the footnote to page 383 infra, that Birganw 
and Bahadurgarh have not been traced in the maps. Bahadurgarh was 
the name given to Birganw, Becte, Pe^gaon, by Aurangzeb's foster- 
brother, Bahadurkhan, who established a Cantonment here which “con- 
tinued to be for forty years one of the principal depots of the Mughal 
Army.” (Grant Duff, H.M., 114). See my Note on VII. 337, 1. 6 f. f. 

VII. 368, 1, 9 from foot. The name of Parli was changed to Nauras- 

tara. 

The reason was that Parli Fort had been built by Ibrahim ‘Adii 
Shah of Bijapur in 1035 H. Ibrahim used to call every new thing 
* Nauras ’. For instance, a new town founded by him near Bijapur was 
called ‘ Nauraspur ’. A copper coin struck by him was named ‘ Dam-i- 
Nauras’ and a book composed by the Court-poet Zuhuri was entitled 
‘ Kitab-i-Nauras ’. (M. ‘1. 428, 1. 5). Ibrahim’s contemporary, the Emperor 
Jahangir, states that Ibrahim used to call the verses in Hindi or Durpats, 
[Becte, Dhrupad], which he was fond of |compo8iug, ‘ Nauras.’ (T. J. 133, 
{. 20 ; Tr. 1, 272). He is also said to have writtea a treatise on Music called 
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‘Naura'!.’ (Rieu, Catalogue, II. 741 b). 

As Satara, which was conquered about the same time was renamed 
‘Azamtara in honour of Prince ‘Azam, so Parll was styled ‘^Nauras 
Tiira,’ for the sike of assonance, after ‘ Nauras ’, the ‘ takhallus’ of its 
builder, Ibrahim *Adi] i^nah, il?he correct, dste was 3rd idoharrani 1112 l.i. 
44th year, not 43rd, as in Kh, Kh. 427, last lir.e ,• Sarkar, H. A-, V. 

168). \ 

VII. 369, ?. 1. In till} middle of 8afar, tM army reacMcl an 
fori. 

This was ‘ Bhushangad’i ’ (M. M. 428, !. 13) . It lies about seven miles 
south of Aundh and about thirty miles south-east of Satara, The year 
was the 44th, not 43rd (1112 A.H.), (Sarkar, V. l.'O A^ofe). 

VII. 370, 1-4. The [royal] army reached Pungarh, a fort connected 
vMh Panhala. 

The second letter should be pronounced as a consonant ‘ Pavan.- 
garh* is the sister fort of Panhila or Parnala, near Kolhapur. Thornton 
says that it is 64 miles south of Satara in Lat. 16°-47' N,, Long. 74°-i2' 
E. ‘ Kahawan ’ (1. 19) is really, Khatdu, 25 miles east of Satara. 

VII. 371, I- !• Antba Qhdt took twelve days to reach. 

The Amba Ghat is five miles north of Khslna and about S'l miles 
north-west of Kolhapur. (B. G. XXIV. 2-5). It leads from Batnagiri to 
Kolhapur. (I. G. XII. 218). 

The new name given to Parnala or Panhala was, according to the 
AL'i. (439,440, 442), not ‘‘Banl Shah Darak’, as it is printed here, but 
''Nabi Shah Drug ’. The Mughal alias of Eajgarh also is stated in the 
M. ‘1. (4S6, 497, 516) to have bean ]<}aU Shah Garb not Bani Shah Garh 
as in Kh. Kh. (-373 infra). 

Paras Ram (1.9 f.f.), the Commandant of Khelna, was Parasha Ra n 
Trimbak the Prafmidhi. He was the ancestor of the present chief of 
Aundh. 

VII. 372, 1. 10. The natne of the fort [of Khelm] was altered to Sakh- 
kharalana. 

Interesting light on the genesis of this new-fangled alias is thrown 
in the M. ‘ 1 , Muhammad Saqi states that (he choice of this strange desig- 
nation was due to the fact that, when the tidings of the conquest were 
announced to Aurangzeb, he was reading the Quranic verse, cSdii-wi a,il, 
(i* Wji-. He was struck by the fortuitous assonance between the name 
‘ Klelna ' and ‘ Sakhkharalana’ and be took it as an auspicious omen, 
because j*- means ‘ to conquer ’ in Arabic. He altered the name of the 
strong-hold accordingly. (M. ‘A. 457). 

VII. 376, 1. 11. The enemy effected a complete overthrow of the 
Imperial Army. 

Kh. Eli. puts this defeat into 1114 H., but the event really happened 
AbvWf the end of A. H. 1117, atfout l&th March 1706. The site was the 
of Baba Piara, near the village of Ratanpur in Raj pi pi a 
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State. (IMiraH-AJmad^^^ i i. 378-380 ; Sarkar, A. H., V,' 432). 

VIL 377, 7. 10. The tribe of Bedar, which is Hindi for ' fearless K- 
This, is an example of the striving after meaning which is eliaraeter- 
istic of folk-etymolGgy. The real name is ' Bjmdiiru', ‘ Bairad ^ or ‘ Berad / 
wMch means niiiiiter ^ in Canarese. (B* G. (Dliarwar), p. isi). Shemiig 
iiientioiis the a, s tribe in Mysore and the Southern Mahratta 

CJoiintrjj wiio are mostly Imiitsnieii, dark, tall, 'and warlike and who were 
largely employed as, soldiers in Elycler’s wars/’ (Hindu Tribes ancl Castes, 
II, 321; IIL153). Sir J,,'Sarkslr suggests that Khwafi Khan’s derivation 
is only a pnn.'or coiiseious play upon words,' (H. A., ¥ 215)/but" this 
supposition seems , to me to 'be largely invalidated by the fact that he 
always calls them Buldr and never speaks of them as /Berad’, He was 
ignorant of the true designation or spelling, as well as of the real origin 
of the name and his hybrid etymology is put forward in all seriousness 
as a philological dictum which he himself believed to be sound and in- 
controvertible. It is also relevant to note that they are called ‘ Bedar’ in 
the M. ‘A,, the M, U. and other Musalman histories, and that the Hindi 
word for ‘ fearless ’ is not ‘ -B7dair’ but ‘ A^idar Bi or Be is Persian.^ 

VII. 377, I 14. 'And PMshaJi Khan, son of Buhtillah 

Khan teas sent to subdue his fort of Sagar. 

' * Padshah Khanzada 'Khan ’ is an impossible collocation. A reference to 
the test shows that we should read the sentence thus: “ And the Padshah 
[Aurangzeb] appointed Khans'kla Khan, son of Buliulla Khan, to conquer 
the fort of Saggar.” (524, 1. 10). See also M. ‘A. B05, 1. 10 If. ^ 

Aurangzeb 's Court is said on 1. 10 f. f. to have been at ‘ Ahmadabad ’ 
before the Bij a pur affair. But this is a printer’s error for * Ahmadzs^^ar • 
See Text, , II 524, L 711, where' the history of ''Parya- Naik is again 
related and the name of the place is correctly given as ^ A\imB.dnagar . 
VII. 388, I. 8. ' Muhammad Murad KlihUy loho was Waif i-nigar ...... 

of all the province of AhmadaMid a7id teas faujddr 
of Thdnesar and Kiidra, 

Sic also in the B. I. Text (II. 566, L 4), but both names are wrong. 
The places meant are Thdsra Godhrci, Thasra is now in Kaira 
' [Kheda] district, Bombay Presidency, and ^ lies about 36 miles east of 

Ahmadabad. , ^ ■ 

' Khwafi Khan probably wrote V Thdns^^a, BXid the copyists have 
confused it with ‘Thanesarh Both the toponyms are spelt correctly as 
^ in the Biographical notice of Muhammad Murad Khan in the 
M. U. III. 686, 691. Thasra and Godhra arc shown in Constable, 27 A d. 
Vli 389j 1 16. He had nine Krors of Rupees, besides Ishrafis and 
presentation-moneij, ruplya-i-gharib-nawaz, amount- 
ing to as much as five hundred tolas in weight. 
Compare 393 infra, where the ashrafis and rupees axe said to have 
been of 100 to 300 tolas weight and to have been specially coined for 
presents. The reference is to the so-called ‘ Gigantie Coins , of whic i a 
H 
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few speclmeas are still in existence. The subject is diseusseS at som e 

length in my H. S. M. N. 53”SO. . r -err- i 

VII. 391j 2. 8- Prince {Kam BaTihs}i\ sent htm [AJisan &-nttm 

to lay siege to Karniil, and directed Ms youngest son 
to accompany Mm as d checTc (tora). 

Tra,m Bakhsh had three sons. The eldest was Mnliiii'S-Sunnat, who 
was bom about 1110 A. H. and must have been about ten years old at 
this time, i. e. 1120 A. H. The others, Firozmand and Barikulla, were 
younger still and mere children. (Irvine, ]j.M.,T. 66). It is scarcely likely 
that ahoy of five or six should have been deputed to act as a check ^ 
on a masterful commander like Ahsah Khan and it is clear that tora 

must have some other meaning here. 

According to Pavet de Gourteille’s Turki Dictionary, ‘tora’ signi- 
fies, among other things, * the scion of a royal house ’. It is used in this 
sense in the M.‘i. (91, 1. 4 f.f.). The pageant Emperor Niku Siyar, who 
was set up by the Sayyids, is also called a tora. See the note on 607, 1. f.f. 
infra. There can be little doubt that this is the meaning here also and the 
youngest son of Kam Bakhsh was sent not to act as a cheek but as a 
figure-head, a nominal representative of Kam Bakhsh himself. The M. D. 
states that when ‘Imadu-l-Mulk was sent to collect the ransom money 
from the ‘ Antarbed ’ [the Ganges-Jumna Duab], he requested Ahmad 
ShahAbdalito give him a ‘Tora of the House of Taimur’ as an asso- 
ciate V.Jr? o/ (11. 852, 1. 4 f. 1). Elsewhere, he writes that the 
battle between Sayyid ‘Abdulla Khan and Muhammad Shah was under 
the of Saltan Muhammad Ibrahim. (II. 526, 1. 7). 

VII. 393, 1. 1. Directions im'e given that the new rupee should be 
increased half a mdsha in weight. 

This is a very interesting reference to one of the numismatic freaks 
of Bahadur Shah, Shah ‘Ham I. The matter has been explained and 
discussed in my paper in the Num. Supp. XXVIII to the J. A. S. B. 
Xin, New Series, (1917), pp. 67-69. 

VII. 39S, 1. 2. After crossing the river (Nerbudda) at Hdndiya, he 
arrived at Dordha. 

This is not the Doraha near Sirhind or Sihrind, but Doraha, about 
65 miles north of Handiya or Hindis and 18 miles north-west of Bhopal. 
It lies on the route from Hindia to Sironj and is about 64 miles distant 
from the latter. {Chihdr Gulshan in I. A. cxv). It is shown in Constable, 
27 C d, but the name is wrongly printed as ‘ Duraiha’ instead of Duraiha 
or'Duraha’. 

Kokarmunda (1. 16) is on the north bank of the Tapti on the frontier 
of Bajpipla State, 62 miles north-west of Dhulia. It was an outpost on 
the frontiers of Khandesh and Bajpipla (Th. and B. G. XII, (Khandesh), 
p, 462), It is rfiown on the Map in Bayley’s Gujarat. 

'.yil 39#, 1. 13. then went on to a Mahratta named Ambu, but 

the name of Pdnd, ; : 
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The real name of this ruffian was Amrit Rao Eadam Bande (or 
Bhande). ‘ Band ’ is a miswriting of Bande, (Irvine, L. M., II. 162 note}. 
The name of Kantaji Kadam Bande occurs in the Mahratta histories. 
Bhim Sen speaks of a man called ‘Inn Mand’, a former liquor seller 
of Khandesb, who had taken to a very profitable course of highway rob- 
bery and sacked Baroda in league with Dhanaji Jadhav and other Mara- 
thas in 1706. iTarlkJi-i-DilJcushd quoted in Sarkar, H. A., V. 251). This 
‘ Inn [^"1 for j:’l] Mand’ may be the same as Ambn Band of Kh. Kh. 
VII. 400, 1. 11. He looked fiercely at that dog, Rustam ‘AliKMn, 

8ic in the Text (II. 597, 1. 7 f.f.), bnt this man’s title is given as Rus- 
tam DU Khan, in the Tarikh-i-Irddat Khan. (543, 547 infra}. Mr. 
Irvine also calls him Eustam Dil, and cites several other authorities for 
that reading. (L. M., I. 27, 33). 

VII. 403, I, 4. One of the most acceptable and beneficial measures of 
the Khdn-i-Kkdndn was the relief he afforded in that 
oppressive grievance, the feed of the cattle of the Man- 
sabddrs. 

Text II, 602, 1. 12; 603, 1, 9, This is a very difficult passage and Dow- 
son himself admits that “ parts of it are involved, and the meaning is 
not always clear ”, Mr. Irvine has thought it necessary to give a trans- 
lation of his own in the A. I. M. p. 21, because, as he says, ‘ Dowson could 
make nothing of it.’ 

VII, 404, 1. 2. He wrote a book, AX Hamiya, upon the spiritual life and 
Siifi mysticism,... which in the opinions of contro- 

versialists, passes beyond the bounds of the Law upon 
some points. 

iyf tjJk ) iS jXm j,!® js 603,1.11. ‘A1 Hamiya’ 

is devoid of any meaning. According to the M. U. (Ill, 675, 1. 14), the 
correct title is Hhamdt-irMun'imi, the Inspirations or Reve- 

lations of Mun‘im, or ‘ Beneficent Revelations’. Anand Ram Mukhlis says 
in the Mir dtu-l-Istilah that the book was really composed, not by Mun'im 
Khan, but by his great friend and confidante, Iradat Khan Wazih, the 
author of the Memoirs (L. M., 1, 126 and note), who frequently boasts of 
his intimacy with the great Wazir. (634, 538 infra). The author of the 
Maasiru-l-Umard denies that there is anything heretical or contrary to 
the Religious Law in the work, though he admits the impropriety or im- 
pertinence (t#!'’* s^.) of using the word (Inspirations) in such a 

connection, especially as the author himself says that he had seen the 
visions he describes only in dreams. (IIL 676-6). 

VII. 406, 1. 13, Kam Bakhsh arrived at Burhdnpur, where 

he was detained by the swollen state of the Tapti 

Marching from thence by way of Malkapur and 
N under, he had got near Haidardbdd by the end of 
Shawwdl. 

There is great ooniusion here. A reference to the Text (IL 618-9), 
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shows that it was' not Kam Bakhsb, who arrived at Biirlianpurs or was 
detained there or who marehed to Haidarabaiiby wa}/ ' of Malkapiir, but 
his brother and 'antagonist? Bahadur 'Sliih,' Shah Mlani I It was the 
latter who was marching, south from Dehli via Biiihanpiii% Maikapur 
and Nander to cncoiintei’ Kam Bakhsh at Haidarabad,,(L. M., I. 68). 

VI!. 406, L IS. BaliMiif 8Mili liad with Imn nearly 8000 . horse. 

k cipher has been inadvertently, dropped and the correct number 
must be 80,000j as it is in the Test, IL 619, 1, T2. See also L. M., I. 61. 
VII. 407, L 11 from foot. European md Greek surgeons were appoint- 
ed to attend them. 

^ (II. 624, 1. 6 11). The surgeons were mt^Oreeks 

at all, either by race or by nationality. They were in reality Miisalmaiis 
trained in the Tmu??! i e. the Greek or rather Greco-Eoman system of 
Medicine and Surgery, Arabian Medicine is, for the most part, founded 
on the works of Hippocrates and Galen and their disciples. 

The mistake is again committed at 425 infra. 

VII, 410, h 8 from' foot. The freebooter Pap Eai , : 

The name is spelt in the Text (IL 630, 1. 3 11) and also in the 
M. U.(I. 255, 256,257). The real name must be Piipra md the conversion 
of the last two letters of the name into the adjunct or title ‘ Rai ^ is a misp- 
leading emendation. *Rai’ was not so cheap then as it is now, and 
was a title which was not allowed to be borne by Hindus, except when 
specially conferred by the State. See the story told in L.M., 1. 138. 

VII. 411, L 12. Pap Bm went to of Shcihptir in the pargana 

of Narganda, Sarkar of Bhlmglr. 

This ‘ Narganda ’ and probably the ‘ Tarikaiicia’ also of p. 412, L 11 
infra must be the of Constable s Atlas, 32 A e. Kulpak and 

Bhongir lie south of it. Kaulas is thirty miles north of Bidar. 

As Shahpur is said to have been in the pargana of * Narganda ^ and 
the new fort of ‘Tarikanda’ is stated (o have been only four kos distant 
from Shahpur, Tarkanda is, most probably, only another form of *Narl- 
gan da^ or ‘ Natfakraida.' In the M. U. (L 255, 256, 257), the name is spelt 

* Tarikanda ^ Nedikonda lies about fifteen miles north-east of Kulpak, This 
‘ Narganda ' can have nothing to do with ‘ Nargiind ^ in Dharwar. 

VII. 414, 1, 9 from foot. All Ms followers kept shouting Sacha Pad- 
shah and Pathdaras. 

This * Sacha Padshah ^ was the Sikh Guru Banda. * Pathdaras ^ signifies 

* May you behold victory ^ (Irvine, L. M., I. 110), The Sikh Guru Tegli 
Bahadur, who was put to death by the orders of Aurangzeb in 1675 A.O,^ 
is said to have been the first to arrogate to himself the title of * Sacha 
Padshah ^ and to have thereby given mortal offence to that Emperor. 
{Ibid, L 79). After Guru Govind was assassinated, a man who greatly 
resembled him, appeared in the Punjab, declaring that he was the Guru 
Govind miraculously brought back to life. This man was Banda Bairagi 
and he styled himself Sacha Padshah, the True King. 
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V!L 416, 1. 9. 8arangpur..,. Jalalabad in the Punjab. 

■ SarangpLir ’ must be an error for ‘ Saharanpar The B.I, Text (II. 
Gro, i. 11) has the name correctly. This Jalalabad is now in Mujiaffar- 
oagar district, U.P., and lies about 30 miles south of Saharanpur "or 20 
west of Deobarid. (Jon, stable, 25 B e. Rahun (-118, 1.7), which was seven hos 
from Saltanpur, is marked in Constable, 25 B b. Sultanpur, 40 miles 
west of Ludhiana, is the place of that name in KapnrthaM State. Ibid, 
25 A b. The distance between these two places is under-estimated. 

VII. 419, 1 . 9 from foot. After leaving Labor, theij rehirned to 

Shadhura and Karndl. 

‘Shadhura’is Sadhaura, about thirty miles north-east of Tfaanesar, 
which latter is about 22 miles north-west of Karnal. 

VII. 420, footnote. The formula was “AZi is the saint of God and the 
heir of the Prophet of God.” 

‘ Saint of God ’ is both amphibological and obscure. The word used is 
Jj which means ‘ intimate friend, favourite, beloved etc.’, according to 
the Dictionaries. But it has been the subject of interminable discussion 
and disputation among the Musalman theologians. Abu-i-Fazl, after 
giving a summary of the discordant opinions, states the outcome to be 
[hiit Wali means “one who has attained to the knowledge of the Supreme 
Being ”. (.4m, Tr. III. 350). ‘ Wasi ’ literally means ‘ Executor ’ [8cil, of 
the Prophet’s testament or will]. Shi‘as speak of ‘Ali as ‘ Shah-i-Wilayat’ 
and Shah ‘Abbas I. had the words “ Banda-i-Shah-i-Wilayat ‘Abbas”, 
[‘Abbas, the slave of the Lord of the Waliship] engraved on the exceed- 
ingly fine ruby, which he sent as a present to Jahangir. {T. J. 325, 1, 5 ; 
Tr. II. 195). This phrase is inscribed on the coins of ‘Abbas II. also and 
of Shiih Sulaiman, his son. (Oliver, The Coins of the Safavi Dynasty in 
J.A.S.B. 1887. (LVI), p. 68). 

When Uljailtu Khan was converted in 709 H. to the Shi‘a faith, he 
ordered the words ‘'^'1 lii J® “ ‘Ali is the Wali of God ”, to be stamped on the 
coinage, which earned him the honorific title of Muhammad Khudd- 
handa from the followers of that sect, but the abusive nickname of Khar- 
banda, ‘Slave of the Ass,’ from their antagonists. {Shajrat, Tr. 290-1). 
Bahadur Shah Shah ‘Alam I. claimed to be a Sayyid through his mother 
Nawab Bai. Her real father was said to be a, descendant of the Saint 
‘Abdul Qadir Jiiani, named Sayyid Shah Mir, though she had been made 
to pass as a daughter of the Hindu Raja of Kishtwar. (Kh. Kh. 11. 594, 
604; Irvine, L. M., 1. 136). 

VII. 422, 1. 8. T'ulasi Bed ame demanding payment of the 

Chemth to the town of Bdnwlr, seven Teas from 
Burhdnpur. 

Rede, ‘ Riiver ’ in Khandesh, now a station on the G. I. P. Railway, 
twelve miles south-west of Burhanpur and twenty-two north-east of 
Bhusawal. Constable, 31 D a. 

.Vil. 424, I, 6. The infidels retreated to ... ... Ldhgarh, which is mar 
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the Mils Monging to the Bar ft Baja. 

The exact situation of this fort has not been satisfactorily deter- 
mined. Mr. Irvine says that it was about half way between the towns 
of Nahan and Sadhaura and about twelve miles to the north-east of the 
latter. (L. M., 1. 116 7). In the 1. G., however, it is identifled with Gurdas- 
pnr. (XII. 393). The name of the Barfi Eaja, i. e., the Eaja of Nahan or 
Sirmhr wasBhup Prakash. The man who deputised for the Guru was a 
tobacco- seller called Gulab Khatri. (M. U. III. 673, 1. 4 ; Irvine, J6.) , 

Vll. 427, 1. 9. It is said that the Government officials tooTc nearly 
nine lacs of rupees out of his treasury. 

The real story is left untold. Only the first sentence of the paragraph 
devoted to the anecdote is translated by Dowson, and all the rest omitted. 
The gist of the matter is that the culprits abstracted nine lacs of rupees 
from the bags in the treasury and craftily substituted copper coins in 
their stead. Ghaziu-d-din Khan, on coming to know of the affair, made no 
fuss about it, but managed matters so adroitly, that the delinquents made 
speedy and silent restitution and surreptitiously replaced the rupees 
which had been purloined. (Text, 11. 681, 1. 12). The story is related to 
show that the Khan was “ a disciplinarian of commanding dignity and 
power, a silent man, such has as rarely been seen or heard of among 
the men of Turan. ” 

VII. 428, J. 23 and footnote. On tfte night of the 8th of the month, 

[Muharram] (1123 ff.), the Emperor 
died. 

Khwafi Khan puts the death of Shah ‘llam I. into 1123 H. and 
Dowson accepts his statement on the ground that he is consistent in 
his dates. But this consistency is only in error and many wrongs do not 
make a right. There can be no doubt that the year was 1124, as it is 
given by Iradat Kh& (566 infra) and the Siyaru-l-Mutaakhirm. (Tr. I. 
22). The numismatic evidence also leaves no doubt on that bead. See my 
H. S. M. N. 279-80 and my Note to Article 324 in Num. Supp, XLV. 
to the J. A. S. B. XXX, 1934, p. 92. {Vide also L. M., 1. 135). 

VII. 432, 1. 3. Be sent Muhammad Karim and Prince Bumdyun 
Bakht, who were only nine or ten years old, to Delhi. 

The relative clause applies correctly to Humayun Bakht only and the 
verb should be the singular. Muhammad Karim was, as is explicitly 
stated at 438 infra, Parrukhsiyar’s elder brother. According to the M. ‘1. 
(181, 1. 2 f.f.), Muhammad Karim was bom sometime before 7th Eamazan 
1090 A.H., on which day the news of his birth reached Aurangzeb, Par- 
rukhsiyar was born on 9th Eamazan 1094 H. and he was thirty-eight 
years old when he was put to death in 1131 H. (481 infra, note ; Eieu, Cata- 
logue, 1. 273). Muhammad Karim must have been therefore about thirty- 
four years and not nine or ten only, in 1124 H. See also Irvine, L. M„ I. 
143. Humayun Bakht’s birth must he placed in 1117 H., as he is said to 
have been forty years of age at his death in 1157 H. {lUd, 1. 146). 
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VII. 432, 1. 5 from foot. The brother of Lai Kunwar teas 

named Subeddr of Agra. 

Lai Kunwar was the daughter of Khasusiyat Khan Kalawant, 
(Musician), who is said, in the Hadlqatu-hAgalim, to have been a deseend- 
ent of Miyan Tansen. (L.M., I,' 180 n). It is hardly correct to speak of 
her as “ a vulgar, thoughtless, dancing girl from the streets,’' as in the 
0. H. I. IV. 328. 

VII. 434, 1. 13. He now sent against tJiera his son A’azswd-dm Khan 
with 5000 horse. 

Delete ‘ Khan’. It is not in the text (11. 697, 1. 11). Princes of the 
blood royal were not called Khans, but Sultans or Shahzadas. 6,000 also 
is wrong. It should be 50,000 as it is in the Text (IT. 697, 1. 12). At page 
390, 1. 8 f.t, the title ‘ Khan ’ is similarly affixed to the name of Aurang- 
zeb’s son Muhammad ‘Azam. The text is free from the error. (II. 570, 

1 . 10 ). ’ ^ 

VII. 439, 1. 20. Therewfon FarruJchsigar, in the beginning of Rabin- 
l-awwal 1123 A. H., struck coins. 

The year is wrongly given. Farrukhsiyar heard of Bahadurshah’s 
death near Patna on 7th Safar 1124 H. He proclaimed his father ‘Azimu- 
sh-Shan Emperor and had coins struck in his name on the 13th. 'Azim 
had been drowned four days before on the 9th, but Farrukhsiyar 
heard of the event only on the 29th and announced his own accession 
immediately afterwards. (L. M., I. 193 and note). According to the con- 
temporary Farrukhsiyarnama of Mir Muhammad Ahsan Ijad, Far- 
rukhsiyar was proclaimed at Patna on the 29th of Safar 1124 H. He 
crossed the Jumna on 13th Ei-l-q'ad and defeated Jahandar’s array on 
13th EH-]ai,ija 1124. (Rieu, Catalogue, 1. 273). 

The numismatic evidence also is decisively in favour of 1124 H. 
Coins struck by SUh ‘llam I in 1124 are extant. All the known mintages 
*j(^ 2 imU"Sh'Shan bear the same date and the issues of Jahandar Shffi 
exhibit the identical year. How then could Farrukhsiyar have^ struck 
coins when his father and grandfather were both alive? See Whitehead, 
Puniab Museum Catalogue, pp. 286-292; H. S. M. N. 281 and my note in 
Num. S„pp. No. XLT to the J. A. S. B. XXX. (1934), p. 92. 

VII 442 h 10, F arruTihsi^cLr encamped %n the environs oj Dehli on 
the llfh Muharram 1124 A. fl. [Feb, 9tK ni2\ 

The year should be 1126 H. and the Julian correspondence 27th 
January (Old Style) or 6th February 1713 New Style. Vide the preced- 
ing note and L. M., I. 246. j f 4 i 74 h 

VII. 44S, I 5- Farrukhsiyar entered the ctty and fort on the llth 

Muharram {16th Feb. 1712). , 

As the Hijra year wa, 1125 and not 1124, as pMtotoW b, D^sojn 

the oorreot Julian date mnst be 2nd Febroar,, 41W (p; 

B'otenarytN.S.). Soonl. 17, p^M6 ^ 

accession of Farrukhsiyar should be corrected to 1st Bab 1 1. U24. 
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VII. 447, 1. 23. A grain-dealer named Batan Ohand. 

The word used is J'" (H 739, 1. 6). which does not necessarily mean 
‘ grain-dealerMt is frequently used by Musalman writers in India for 
tnembers of the Baniya caste in general. Abii-1-Fazl writes that there i_s in 
India “ a caste of Yaisyas called Bamh, more commonly called Bamya. 
The Persians name them Baqqcil and of these there ai’e 84 divisions, 
(lin, Tr. III. 118). Ratan Oliand was an Agarwal Baniya aM a native 
of the town of Jansath, where his ruined Jiaveli still exists and is in the 
possession of his descendants. (L. M., 1. 291 note). 

VII. 4S2, 1. 2 from foot. He [Baud Khan] placed Eirdman Bahsa- 

riya . . in charge of Ms advanced 

force. 

The Baksariyas are so called from Baksar, (Buxar) on the Ganges, 
near the Bhojpur country. Mr. Irvine tells us that “ the region is one 
which still supplies the finest sepoys in our Hindustani regiments. BhoJ- 
pnr shared with Oudh the supply of men to our native army in Bengal 
from its earliest to its latest days...... They Had already been accustomed 

to serve as match-lock men and guniiers in the army of the Mughals..... 

In the historians of the 18th century, the garrison-artillery are usually 
designated ‘ Baksariyah ’. (A. I. M. 16S-9). See also Yule, H. J. s. v. 
Buxerry. 

Vll. 4S6, 1. 12 from foot. [The Sikhs] ravaged the countrij from Ldhor 

to Sihrind, other icise called SirMnd- 
Readers who are interested in the niceties of nomenclature and 
orthographic exactitude in the transliteration of place-names may be re- 
ferred to my article on this subject in Num. Snpp. No. XXXI to the J. 
A. S. B. 1920, pp. 335-7. 

VII. 460, last line. Asad Khan Karam main. 

in the Text (II. 771, last line), but it is generally written I j® 

Qaramanlu, as in the M. ‘1, (27, 1. 16) and (M. U. I, 310, last line). V is 
said to mean ‘of’ in Turki. Of. Shamlu, Rumlu, Istajlu, Osmanlu (or 
Osminli), Iq-quinlu, {of the White Sheep), Qaraquinlu {of the Black 
Sheep). 

VII. 466, t 9 from fool. He [Husain ‘ Ali Khan] availed himself of 

the services of a Brahman named Sankrhji. 
This was Shankraji Malhar Narghudkar (the Sachiv), who is again 
mentioned at 499, 500 infra. He is said there to have been one of 
Shahu’s ministers. There was another Shankraji, whose father’s name 
was Narayan and whose surname was Gandekar. (Grant Duff, H. M. 188). 
Jamnaji (1. 2 f.f.) should be OMmnaji, the second son of Balaji "Vishva- 
nath and the younger brother of the Peshwa Baji Rao I. {Ibid, 197, 209). 
VII. 472, ?. 11. Santa and several other Mahratta chiefs tcent with 
Mm. 

This was not Santa ji Ghorpade, but Santaji Bhoslay, who is said to 
have been a natural son of Parsoji Bhoslay. (Grant Duff, H. M. 199 and 


Vll. 479, footnote. khwafi khak 

note). He was killed during the riots in Dehli, q. v. ‘4:77 infra, ■■ 

VII. 475, 1. 2. No one had the force to speak a friendly word to him 
tchose head was muffled. 

Whoi^ head was unified” has no sense or meaning here, 
jjU Wl ^1 a. ^ 1,3 £ \j (u. 805, 1 . 13). “No one had 

the courage to make his tongue associate itself with (i. e, utter) that 
hidden secret.'* The word is not j- head, but secret and Khwafi 
Khan uses the synonymous phrase “ closely-kept secret” on the 

very next line. 

VII. 475, 1. 12. If the nominations to the artillery and to the office of 
the Presided of the C ouncil ...... were made etc. 

The words in the text are 1 ^ j <->"1* , 0 !^^ Jl'* > ^ 

(805, 1. 2 f. f.). This ‘Darogha’ was not the ‘President of the Privy’Coun- 
eiJ.’ He was really the minister without whose permission no Amir 
could obtain admission to the Hall of Private Audience in which the 
Emperor met and received the homage of the leaders in Church and 
State. The Darogha-i-Khawassan was the Commandant of the Guard 
on duty at this Hall or Diwan-i-Khas. Manueei thus explains the real 
meaning. “ As regards the royal establishment, there is an ofSeer styled 
‘Daroga do Oossa Ohoqui’ [Darogha-i-Khds OhauU], that is, officer of 
the chosen sentinels. They are all picked men and of the noblest families. 
Ordinarily, they number four thousand horsemen. This officer has charge 
of the ‘Gousalcana [Ghusl Khana].” (Storia, II. 422). The ‘ Khawassan ’ 
are the ‘ Cossa ehoqi’ of the Venetian. They were the Emperor’s Lifeguards 
or the Imperial Bodyguard. 

VII. 477, 1 , 10 from foot. Fourteen or fifteen horsemen in the service 

ofKhan-i-daurdn, who were called 'Blanket- 
wearers shot a few arrows against the 
Mahrattas. 

“ Kammalposh ” in the original, from the Hindi Kammal, ‘ a coarse 
blanket and having also the secondary meaning of a kind of cuirass,* 
which is most probably the right signification here. (Irvine, A.T.M. 44.) 
VII. 479, footnote. The Siyaru-l-Mutadkhkhirm makes {the year of 
Rafi'u-d-darajdt’s accession] 1132 H. and is gene- 
rally a year in advance. 

Numismatic evidence leaves no doubt as to 1131 being correct. 
That year has the distinction of being, in the history of Musalman domi- 
nation in India, a year of four Emperors and the names of four differ- 
ent rulers are found stamped during its twelve months on the coinage of 
the Realm. Farrukhsiyar’s issues of 1131 or the 8 th Regnal Year have 
been found. All the mintages bearing the names of the two pageautsi 
Rafi‘u-d-daraiat and bis brother, exhibit the identical year and the date- 
expression 1131— Ahd (First Year) is stamped on the earliest coins of 
Mu^mmad Shah also. (Whitehead, P. M. Cr;510, 314, 318, 360; Num, 
-Sapp, No. VII to the J. 4- S, B. 19Q7, p. 63; fi. S, Mi Ni, 28), 



EHWAD’X- KHI'N 


VII. 491, 1. 13 


fi?4' 

va 484 , I. 8 hom Joo*. 

versary ofher marrtage and on F V 

. , O., , a „ rw^not the amtiveW ot hee mKiiage, 

U-^ jjj (II. 837, 1. 9 W ^ „reat or holy personage is observed 
but that of her death. The ^ qj. ^ex soul with the Supreme 

on the day of the ,92). 

Spirit emr of Mr Jomani tU 

VIl. 484. I 5 from «»«•• nch P«rt. ^ ^ 

The eePte»« /J^KH- »”• '■ * ‘V 

<»\i ^ Winds) made according to the design 

•• Apd . pair ot • Ohieta tT^ep 1„ ,ith gold and pearle 

otNar ..■TheroisoothiBgcortespondmglo CTer 

of great price, was Wso) * _ _ (ciisbiou). 0^ 

made ot 

Torkl e ai?! Frver speaks of them a, “ Ca,«.ks or 

finely split bamboos. ^ gg* ^92 See also m 82). Sir Thomas Roe 

Sokt’iL 

!sr oXsrpt- - -taip- ip .e- 

last line; Tr. 170). _ . shoiiU he held hj [Baja] Jat 

Her. w. h.,""S “”!"’l Tot. 

-D 1 fr<a-rt rpads the name correctly as *‘}r‘ (II. 8d». l.iW 

V»'“Ss’ fn BoAon/War, of flu late 

VU.48S,I.n. jp,a„SMh,<.»d »««<!« of 

as it styles Jahanshah t e na r „ ^ Khan, a soldier (hazan) of 

va 498 , 1 . 9 . ^l^XZ':ffo,oeia,to«rr^MrZ,^. 

A OOPPPOP soldier eopld hardly „( „„ thopsand 

literally 

^ about thirty kos from Labor. 

This is ‘ Jahni ’, which Budauni speaks of as near 
J‘ Leraarh •. ®. D. V. 4om Aa the Moasera- Wmdra states that 


VII® L 3 from foot, khwXfi' ehIh 675 

this *' JbCini ^ was eighteen Jcos from Kashr (I. 604/ L 7), which is 42 miles 
south of Lalior, it may be Chunian (Constable, 24 E hX- which lies about 
sixty miles south of Labor and about thirty west of Kasur, Shergarh is in 
the 'Same district (Montgomery), about 20 miles south!. of Ohuuian. 

VII. 496j L 4, On arriving within Udo or three Jcos of Eatanpm% and 
sixteen or seventeen from Bnrhmptir, he encamped. 

A glaiiee at the map will show that this cannot be the well-known 
Eataiipuriii BilSspur. In the BX text,.' it is said to be in m faluqa oi 
the Eaja of Makril (IL 876, 1:4 '1 1). Makrai is a small State in' the' 
Handiya subdivision of Hoshangabad district and the town of that name 
is about thirty miles south of Handiya and about seventy miles north-east 
of Burhanpur. It is shown in Constable, 27 D b. See also the Central 
Provinces Gazetteer, 266 ; L. M., II. 24 and 27 note. 

Vli 496s» t 17. ^Alam 'AH Khan had arrived at the tanh of Hartala^ 
seventeen hos from Burhanpur. 

This is a lake lying four miles south-west of Edlabad [or idilabid] 
in the Bhusawal subdivision of Khandesh district It is a place of 
pilgrimage and the spot where Raja Dasharatli is said to have expiated 
his sid. Vide the passage quoted from the Ain, Tr. II. 223, in my Note 
on VII. 307 (mte. * Hartala^ means the ‘Tala (lake) of Hara. i. e. Maha- 
deva/ (BXt XII. 142, 449). 

VII. 501, I. 3 from foot. A camel express arrived^ despatched by 

Ghairat Khan (seej, annoimcing 

the slaughter of Husain ^Ali Khan^ Ghairat 
Khan and Nuru-Uah Khan. 

There is something obviously amiss here. A. man wlio is stated to 
have been one of the persons slaughtered could not have despatched 
any messenger. According to the Text, the despatch was sent by Ghairat 
Khan and the person killed was 'Izzat Khan. (II. 901-2). Xzzat Khan was 
the nephew of Husain ‘Ali Khan (502 infra) and his death from a musket 
shot is mentioned by Dowson (505 infra). Mr. Irvine says the man killed 
was Ghairat Khan. (L. M. IL 62 Note and 63 ; A.I.M!. 104). The despatch 
must then have been sent by Xzzat Khan. 

VII. 502, last line. The royal army was encamped at Torn, thirty^* 
five Jcos from Fathpur. 

There are at least two places named Toda—Toda Bhim and Toda 
Tonk. This * Tora^ must be Toda Bhim, which is about sixty miles south 
or (about 35 Teas) west of Fathpur Slkri. It is now in Jaipur State and 
lies about 50 miles east of Jaipur town. Constable, 27 0 c. To(3a Tonk is at 
a much greater distance from. Fathpur. Constable, 27 B b* It lies about 
65 miles south-west of Jaipur. Lat 26°-66^ N., Long. 76^-49'' E. (Th). 

VII. 503, 1. 3 from foot. Some of the artillery men •* began to 

fire muskets and Ramchangis. 

The last word has puzzled even that most erudite and painstaking 
scholar, William Irvine. It is written, , he • observes, ■ in various ways/ 



KHW-AFX ,khah 

BSmctansi. He tM.* ?,‘,TS 

cannon, and admila his inability to 

the Bnai ‘ Eimiani,’ ‘ Pleasni^gi^ 
BaiWeifO, as the Portnguese in ^la nrf 
.girl’. The name seems to have been «,i e 
i allusion to the dances or capers 

The designatiOBS ox 
ioimded on similariy 
Mosca, a fly), f al< 30 Bet, 


EimjakiBamjanld, c 

have been some sort of fie P 

indicate the derivation. (A. M 1. 137} 

I venture to suggest that it is t- 

dancing-girl, fille 
to call the Indian Nantch 
to a small cannon by way 
cut by the gun, i e. to its 
smral pieces of artillery, even m 
fanciful or jocose analogies, e. g. mu 

cdvrin (I.. 

Pistol So also here in India, a cnlveri 

vrasp) and another sort rheavy'^hody on the grouna. urvine, 

the soimd made by the fall was styled a STierbacka 

A. 1. M. 137). There was also a P^s^ol ^ Footnote, and a cannon 
(‘Lion’s whelp 0, 9; «■ my note on Zamhitra*, was known as 
very _simi ar to if no the gargantuan balista. which 

Shahm, falcon. {Jb. 13 ). Khurasan by Muhammad-i-Q.asim 

3s stated to have been brought from Biljdnri 

and to have required five nn re ^ . Khusrav uses the same 

OL,.., hj 'Alau-d-dm 

word iot the mangonels I Manjamlt 1 wtiieo we _ ^ 

Khalil to scatter gold and silvet coins among the popnlaee . 

li,.ri-.lc.”‘h-a'iiloiloO,>rdsHs<i.p.66. verses). 

VU h 8 f«B. loot. It mos vers inexpedient to mar A as»net Ae 

enemy tcithout toras. . a. 

The sign of the plural number is unauthorized ^ 

- 1 05*^. (II 912,1.7), The meaning suggested in the tootnote. 

:::„«s'::to)SMrUlorhs>-lsnota..^^ 

lied here by Khwafi Khan, exactly m the same sense m which it is emptoy 
X Um i another passage. It means • a Prince o£ the Wood royal who 
I K iicpti ft<j a Pretender or rival to the Emperor. See my h«ote on 
VTT H91. 1. 8 ante. Mr. Irvine tells us that Muhammad Qasm Auranga- 

badi appto the word “ ^ ^ 

Vnllt^rfs." « — 'ofgrmtcUrmsand intelU- 

gence colluded uUh Khwaja KUdmatgar Khan 
The name of this Koki [foster-sister] of the Emperor was Ra^imu- 
n-uisa and she was the daughter ol Jan “hham^d, a 
Irvine says that there is no evidence to show that she ha 
Lekled by the same nurse as Muliammaa Shah and he thinks that the tale 
waf invented only for facilitating her free access to the palace. Some 
writer, suggest that she was his coneuhiue, ba^ probabilities are, 

in his opinion, against the supposition. (L.M., 11. 2 ). 

VU 52S, I 17. Pargana of Salmr, near Strong tn Malwa, 



tll.&Bl,!. 16. 


tIbjKH-I'IR^'PAT KH'An 


‘ Sehore’, now in Bhopal State, 22 miles south-west of Bhopal 
Tie St “ oi tU toen, a tribu«y 0. tba K,«. Oo»eta- 

VliT^i 8 from W. A «!. «« fowM »“>• *»»" 

’ Khera in Birar. ^ , 

place is in Bn«an. ^ 

commemoialion 0£ tl ^ oj some note seen an fte 

“ anil is' m^Sistened as a MMl in Santo Kehkar, Mn Bman 

(ilin. Tr, IL 237). Khan and PilhjL a MahraUa 

v„. 828. i. 18. “ »«“ ■•■ ■• •■“ 

Tb. person I? pTl' E “ oliS’ 

goji Eao Patil. Jhingoji ^ ,720 A.O. within a few 

?“’;TTef The atikwad family is said t. have eome OTiginally 
Z •■ He was the 

aneeftmlftrJrN"?-^^^ “ 

from fool. He lHo>«« T ''® “ 

VII. 528,1. 9 irom Khan»<t. 

This was Kantaji Kadam Banday. (Grant Dn , . 1 . 

?8 tom f “ t' reaehioP ^ fowl:* of </■* MaM, a preol 
battle mas fmgM. Trv,nn Tt was 

The site oflSehattleisnotme^ioMdby 
at the linage of Aras or Adas m 

(EasMala,Eepnnl,1920 IL6;B. v.^ > fM of 

VII. 529. I. 7 tom fool, to-noto ^ 

‘Vadnagar.- tVri«an^ n^^^ J— Zlt 

eaikwrt of Atad-Pa^^ ^ ,„a 

city containing 3000 I . J P « 

chiefly inhabited Brahman. ^ m^gar 

VII. 530. I. 2. „f AtaoddSl. 

iSenffft Ifls buoaaar w « . rciinha') He was one 

‘ Dungar’ is an error Jodhpur. His real name was 

of to sons of Maharaya _ Aj.t^Stoa 

Abhaya biiiba» DnanK VITI 44 post 

by the Mnghals, 5. m m? sl«l>i"9. “* 

yn. 531, «. ,^umm.vhana,tefe5n « c««a?i*^«- :• ■ 



TABIKH-I-IBICAT KHiS 


the name of a grass, Andropogon Mtiricmus, 

which are kept constantly wet in the window 
of which greatly cools the house ’ . Abu-H'azl, 
ascribes to Akbar the invention of these 
trellised chambers of a root called 
arises among the summer 
Ithout warrant, as they 


“ KKas”is 

“used to make screens, 
openings, the evaporation 
in his wonted adulatory manner 
XhflsfthaMfls. He describes them as 
Ehas, upon which, if water be sprinkled, winter 
heats”. (Im. Tr. III. 9). But the assertion is w 
appear to have been used long before Akbar. 
vii I 2. I'aviJch-i'iTttdat Khan. 

‘iradat Khan was a poet also anms nom de plum, was ‘ SVazih', whicn 

,igmSes ‘erident, lacid, Ur Z tto 

pointed Faujdar of Jagna by Aurangzebin t^i® 

real name of the place is CUTtan, alias Islamabad, about 20 miles nort 
of Poona (M. ‘i. 330, last line; M.U., 1. 206). He was afterwards Pauadar 
of Aurang^k and Qil'adar of Gulbarga. (M. ‘i. 333,1. 1 and 472, 1. 12). 
“ We learn from Mirza Muhammad Bakhsh (ishob) that hm work was 
nnfavourablv received on account of the overweening conceit displayed 
bv the author, who has been sharply satirised by the contemporary Ni a- 
matkhan ‘Ali”. (Bieu, IH. 938). There are several passages even m these 
^tracts, which fully bear out this indictment and they must have furnished 
rich material for the mordacions wit and irony of the Eaoi. Speaking of 
his relations with Prince Bidar Bakht, for instance, Iradat Khan blows 
his own trumpet thus: " In a short time, such a friendship grew up 
between us that a greater between a prince and a subject cannot be con- 
ceived. He would not be an instant without me; he would not eat of 
anythin- but he sent me part of it” etc. (537, 1. 1). Similarly ridiculous 

boasts may be found on 638, 1. 8 f. i, 649, 1. etc. 

On line 12, the name of his grandfather should be read as Azam 

^1 Khan, not ^‘Azim Khan. 

VII 544> Z. 4 from foot * Azam Shah.... exclaimed, Do men think 

that I tcill use cannon against a breeder of 
cattle! ” 

This contemptuous epithet is evidently intended for his antagonist, 
Bahadurshah, but the raison d’Hre must be matter of conjecture. 
Manueci states that ‘Azam Shah’s “favourite nickname for his elder 
brother was the ‘ Baniya; that is, one who is the very incarnation of 
timidity.” (Storia, II. 396 and note). He informs us that Aurangzeb 
always spoke of Bahadur as a poltroon, who would never rebel against him 
and illustrates it further by a story of Mu'azzam having^ been terribly 
frightened in boyhood on seeing a rat pass before Mm. {Ibid, II. 396). 
VII. SS3, 1. 10. Bis {Earn Bakhsh’s] flatterers having told him that his 
eldest son would also at some time become Emperor, he 
became jealous of the innocent, child. 

Like m«iny another prophecy recorded in histories, this prediction 
vat partially fulfilled, though not exactly in the manner indicated by the 



Jll. 565, 1. -3. 

T’hV eldest son rclevred to, lIuMn-s-sTinnat, really 'died by poison m 
seer. The eldest son ’ ■ . , , g Emveror for a few clays 

1160 H., brt M, s», E- a Vm 248, 27S). 

vSTi 7 ifcim bX*-! W* ^ 

(1124 A. H. 6ied about tbebegining oi 

TI.e year is wtougly S-veu. Mu K1 g ji.U,IlI,675-67fl. 

1123 A.H., February 1711. (L. M., I. icsa , 

v^leiTn ftot. ‘“I*;*'"' 

3/IL 501, £• 17 _ ^ gainest £?j.e /brc£ of Gao-gMt. _ 

This ford lay about Sarai 

is only a portion ol the Oband’s Tanm-Utiiammi 

, 1.0 third U,iqr,U (BooB_ot_ Khmhhal yUL jq. 



KHULASATtr-T-TAWAEiKH 


VIII. 8, 1. 3. 


VOL. VIH. MUHAMMAD SHAH TO SHAH ‘AL AM II, 

VIII. S, /, S. Khnlasatu-t-tawarlkh] ^oas composed by MttnsM 
SuihA'n Rai Khatt7% (in inhabitant of Pattiyula, 

Subhaa Rai oS-] is an incongruous combination and an almost 
impossible name for a Hindu. Dr. Eieu has shown that the correct form 
is Sitjan Bdi, and that the £ has been wrongly read as c on account of 
the perplexing resemblance of the two letters in Persian writing The 
author was a native of Batdla, not of Patiala, though Raverly (Mihran, 
319 note and 392- and even Dr. Eieu (Catalogue, I. 230) had repeated 
the error committed here by Elliot. Batala is a town in Gurdaspur and 
bujan Rai gives a lengthy and loving description of its gardens, tombs and 
auks m the Introduction to this History. (Sarkar, I. A. 83-88\ Patiala 
“xT mentioned anywhere in it. Batala is now a station on 

North-Western Railway, nineteen miles north-east of Amritsar, 
m?’ i’ h by ‘l32u-d-dm KMlidJcMni. 

th«^ 33'^). all state 

_ ^ IS zza- -din Ehalid Khani translated from the Sanskrit into 

treatise on the import of the risings and set- 

f the name 

“ ®^^^®“tly speaking without book and we may be 
never seen, much less read, any such History. He has 
from ““y of the other chronicles which he cites 

he has certainly made no use of them in his compilation, 
vwi 8, 1. 3. Hhlot'y of Ahiar by ‘Atd Beg Kazvini. 

Atabeg Qazvini never wrote a regular Tarm-i-AM>arV> Suian 
Bai must mean the historical introduction to the iVa/uCVSr 
ich is really a Tazkira ’ or Biographical and Critical Account’ of 
Persian Poets and not a Histoyy. The Nafdis is cited by Mu‘atamad RhaT. 
along with the ABurnama of Abu-I-Pazl among bis authorities for the 

Masrum^\^S°irfl02lf^”^T^^ There are copies of it in the British' 
Museum (Sieu, in. 1022) and the Bankipur Library. (Catalogue, VII 

61). Another copy which was in the Moti Mahal Library, Lucknow is 

^u hor “ Sprenger’s Catalogue (45-55). The real name of the 

Tas tL £ i ’• I^ulasat). and he 

sToJ m- V if Qazvini (Akbar’s tutor) and the 
oql ^ ml «f *e Labhu-t-Tavoarileh. iq. v. E. D. IV. 

TTnmQT,,-, ^ contains an account of the reigns of Babur 

ir,tA f- H. (1567 A. C.) and is 

of ^ earliest of ail the extant Lives 


VIII. 16, 1. 8 frottt foot. HA.Fr mbSHm-t-unakyniiiO shahI gSl 

VIII. lit J. 6, Sultan GMydsu-d-din Balban built another fortress, 
which he called Shahr-zaghan. 

Abu-l-Fazl states that Balban erected a fortress in Dehli, without 
mentioning its name. Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan copies the statement 
(Asar, Pt. iv. 4), and adds that it was called 8hahr4-Zaghan. [Sir] J. 
Sarkar thinks (I. A. 2 note) that ‘ Shahr-Zaghan ’ signifies ‘ City-kite,’ but 
this has no meaning in such a context. There was at Herat a garden 
called BdghhZdghdn, which had been laid out by Mirza Shahrukh, the 
son of Taimur. (T. R. Tr. 83). Zaghan means ‘ Mte,’ Zdghm ‘ crows.’ Amir 
Khusrav (‘Ashiqa, 47) and Badr-i-Chaeh (B.D. III. 546 note) speak of the 
Hindus as** cawing crows and Hasan Nizami derides them as 

‘crow-like Hindus’ and “ crow-faced Hindus.’ or may 

therefore mean “ City o/’Kites” (not " City-kite”) or ‘ City of Crows,’ i. «, 
the ‘ City of the crow-like Hindus.’ 

■ But another and better explanation seems to me to be that it 
is a parody of the old Hindu name of Dehli, which was Jognipur “ City 
of the Jognis [IToginis].” It is said in the Prithvi Raj i2dsa, that Shihabu- 
d-din Ghori invaded Hindustan and proceeded with a howl towards J uggini 
(Canto XLIV. 14. See J.A.S.B. LV, 1886, p. 10). The assonance 
between ‘ Zaghan ’ and ‘ Jogni ’ is close enough to suggest the word-play, 
Dehli is often called ‘ Jognipur ’ in the extracts cited from the Rajput 
chronicles in Tod’s Annals. It is called* Yoginlpura ’ in the second verse 
of an inscription dated V. S. 1272 (1216 A. 0.) which is edited in Ind. 
Ant. XL! (1912), pp, 85-86, and also in the Hammtra Mahdkdvya, IV. 101 
{Ibid). An old temple dedicated to Yogamaya also exists in the city. 
This Shahr-i-Zaghan was most probably identical with Barani’s ‘ Ghiyas- 
pur,’ another name by which the new quarter founded by Ghiyasu-d-din 
Balban was known, q. v. B. D, III, 148 and my note. The Kushhn-L al 
palace built by Balban was situated in Ghiyaspur. 

VIII. 14, Z. 10 from foot. He is the same Muhammad Hddi who wrote 

the Introduction, and Conclusion of the 
Autobiographical Memoirs of Jahangir. 

The identity of Muhammad Hadi, the Oontinuator of the Tuzuk-i- 
JcMnglri iq. v. E. D. VI. 392) and Muhammad Hadi, Kamwar Khan, who 
VTOte the Hah Gulshan-i- Muhammad Shdhi and the Taskira-i-Chaghtdi 
is extremely doubtful. Dr. Rieu who had followed Elliot in assuming it in 
the First volume of his monumental Catalogue [p. 208], retracts the 
opinion in the Third. He states that Kamwar Khan was really a Hindu 
convert to Islam, whose original name was Ohandidas and that Muham- 
mad Hadi obtained the title of Kamwar Khan, according to his own 
statement, in the 2nd year of the reign of Bahadur Shah. (Catalogue, 
p. 1084). See also the Bankipur Catalogue, Vli. 15. 

VIII, 16, Z. 8 from foot. Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq .p«< the 

Amirs of Sind, DaJchan and Gujarat to 

death. 



BTOHANU-T.-PXITPH 


?IIL 29, 1. 10. 


AX- o' jt"! is a blunder of trameriptiou for ‘ Oenturions 

or Commanders of One Hundred,’ who were ‘New Musalmans,’ i. e. Con- 
verted Mongols. (E.D. III. 252). Firishta, from whom Muhammad Hadi 
copied this passage, has the right reading (1. 274, 1. 9). They 

were, in fact, the commanders of “ the Mughal mercenaries of whom the 
writer speahs only five lines higher up. 

Vlll. 16, I- & itom ioot. The Sultan conferred on him [Hasan Gangii] 

Bhakkar, which was one of the dependencies 
of Bhahhrif in jdgir. 

These place-names also are wrong. F., from whom the passage is 
borrowed, states that Hasan was given “the title ofZafar Khan and the 
‘Iqta a (fiefs) of Eaibagh, Miraj, Huheri, Kalhar and Gulbarga.” (I. 275, 

1. 9). ‘ Bhakri ’ looks like a misreading of ‘ Hukeri ’ and ‘ Bhakkar of 
‘ Kalhar.’ Hukeri is in Belgaum and Kalhar is ‘ Kolhar ’ in Bijapur. 

VIII. 19,1. 9. Bahadur Shah died on 10th Muharram, 1024 

A. H. 9th February 1615). 

Both dates are manifestly wrong. The correct Hijri year was 1124, 
not 1024, and the Julian correspondence was 28th February 1712. See 
E. D, VII. 556; Irvine, L. M., 1. 135, and my H. S. M. N. 279). 

VIII. 23, I 9 from foot. The mosque of Rasadu-d-danla which is 

situated near the Court of the Superintendent, 
of the Police. 

“ Easadu-d-daula ” would he nonsensical as a title. Read “ Raushanu- 
d-daula”. The founder was Bakhshi under Muhammad Shah and his 
‘ Golden Masjid ’is near the Eotwali. (Fanshawe, D.P.P. 50 ; Isdr, Pt. Ill, 
18, PI. 5). He is mentioned again at p. 48 and this mosque is called by its 
right name on p. 64 infra. Elphinstone says that “ Nadir sat all the time 
in gloomy silence in the little mosque of i?ij^:ra!/-d-daula in the great 
Bazar,” (H.T. 718 note), but he also has fallen into error. “ The Court of the 

Superintendent of the Police is the ZofwrtZf of Fanshawe. 

VIII. 26, 1. 7. Muhammad '"Ali, son of Muhammad Sadih-ahHasani 
al-Naishdpuri al Hanafi. 

Dr. Rieu reads the second nisba as ‘ Nayafl ’ (Catalogue, III. 893) and 
it may he correct, as the author was a Shi‘a and a Sayyid, connected with 
Najaf, near Kerbela. But he may have called himself Hanafi, when he 
subsequently dedicated it to a Sunni. 

VIII. 29, L 10. Sultans of Jidza. 

This toponym is a perversion of Kfiuwiza, in Khuzistan. 

(Barbier de Meynard, DicHonnaire Geograrphique de la Perse, 216). The 
name is also written ^luwiza. It is the old Susiana and Shustar is 
still one of its towns. (Hontsma, E. 1. 11., 985). It is the land of the ‘ Huz,’ 
or ‘ Khuz ’ and Ahwaz, the name of the chief city, is the plural of ‘ Huz,’ 
while Huwiza is its diminutive. It is described by Mustaufl in the 8th 
century of the Hejira as one of the most flourishing cities of Khuzistan 
and lies to the west of Ahwaz. The name ‘ Khuzistan ’ is now obsolete and 
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‘ Arabistan’ has taken its place. (Lestrange, L. E. C. 232, 241 ; Houtsma, 
E. L, IL 224). Ahwaz is in Lat. 31° N., Long. 49° E, 

VIII. 30, 1. 9 from fool. Tarabai, wife of Scmibhii, son of Siva. 

A slip of the author’s. She was really the wife of Earn Raja, Sham- 
bhuji’s younger brother. 

VIII. 44, 1. 6. Raja Ajlt Singh.. tooJc refuge in the fort of Garh- 

patti. 

The specific name of the citaael of Ajmer is Qavh-BMi or ‘ Garh- 
Bithli’. The latter form is said to be 'derived from Bithhal, Vithlial or 
Visaldeva Ghauhan, who reigned circa ll^S A.G. and is said to have built 
it. (Tod, A.A.E. Ed. Crooke, II. 900; Hunter, I.G., I. 119; Ehula.sat, I.A. 
57 ; Chihar Oulshan, Ib, 138). But there is a range of hills called ‘ Bifhli ’ 
very near Ajmer town and the name may be derived from it. ‘Patti’ 
must be a miswriting of ‘ Bitli.’ 

VIII. 42, 1. 12. [Ajit Sinha’s son] Dhankal Singh obtained, the 

investiture of the chief ship {of Jodhpur]. 

The reader will search in vain for any such name in the dynastic list 
of the Eathor Eajas of Jodhpur. ‘ Dhonkal Singh’ was the nickname of 
Abhaya Sinha. 'When the Mughals invaded Marwar in V. S. 1788 (1732 
A. 0.), Abhaya Sinha was sent by his father Ajit to oppose them. The 
Mughal eommaiider declined to give battle and Abhaya then ravaged the 
imperial territories so ruthlessly, that he earned from his adversaries the 
surname of ‘ .Dhonkal ’ or ‘ exterminator.’ “ He sacked,” writes the Bardic 

chronicler, “ Narnol and gave the villages to the flames, spreading 

consternation and conflagration even to Allahwardi’s Sarai. Dehli and 
Igra trembled with affright and the Asurs [Mughals] fled without their 
shoes at the deeds of Abhay, whom they styled Dhonkal, the Extermi- 
nator ”. (Tod, A. A. R. II. 1027, 1039-41). 

VIII. 45, 1. 14. The hills at Kasipiir and Rudarptir. 

Kashipur is now in the Tarai district of the U. P., on the route from 
Moradabad to Almora, thirty-one miles north of the former. Constable, 
25 0 c. Eudarpur also is in the Tarai on the route from Bareilly to 
Almora and 53 miles north of the former. Constable, 28 A a. 

VIII. 45, 1 . 1 from foot. Mir Jumla Ydr Khan was appointed 

to decide it [the dispute]. 

Mir Jumla is styled ‘ Tarlchcm ’ at 49 infra and this must be correct, 
as he is said to have received the addition of ‘ Tarkhan ’ to his former 
titles on the 7th of ja. 1130 H. (Irvine, L. M., I. 356. See also 

Ibid. 268). According to the M. U., one of his titles was A‘atabdr Khan 
(HI. 711), but I cannot find it anywhere in the list given by Mr. Irvine 
in .L.M., 1. 268. Ydr Khan may be a decapitated form of 

VIII. 46, L 9. Muzaffar Khan pitched his tents near Pathur- 

ganj. 

Patharganj lies about 8 miles south-east of Deiili, near the left bank 
of the Jumna,- The haltJe in which Genera! Lake defeated thc^ flahralhas 
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VlII. 52, 1. 9. 


eommMia.a br Bonr,am m 1808 A. 0. M to 

Muzaffar Khan was marching from Dehli to Oude, as he ha 

appointed Suba of the province. ^ rxb - ».*- 

Vm. 46» 20. The fori of JUgarh, where he [Raja Chhxtarml] re 

sided, teas tahen. r, ^ n a ^ 

Jitsarh is also called ' Jaitpnr ’ and is now in Panna State, Bundel- 
khand. It lies twenty miles west of Mahoba and about six miles sou^ 
of Kulpahar, which is in Hamirpur district. (L. M., 11. 232; J. A. b. »• 
(1878), pp. 294-5; 16. XIX. 242, 402). It is shown as Jaitpur m 

Constable, 28 A c. , . /n. i 2i ’ t 

‘ Chachandi near Shahabad KanauJ ’ (!. 24) is the Ohychendee of 

Seely’s Eoadbook of India, where it is placed fourteen miles north of 
Cawnpore, on the route from Gawnpore to Etawa (p.28). Qanauj is about 
52 miles from Cawnpore. 
yUl. 47,1. 9. Antrat Singh. 

“ Ararat Singh ” at 53 and 66 infra, but the correct form is Ani- 
ruddha Sinha. Elliot (Baces, I. 30) says of his father, Gopal Sinha, that 
Burhanu-l-Mulb, Sadat Khan, the Nawab of Oude, had such a regard for 
him that he used to call him ‘ Son’. Mr. Irvine calls him ‘ Anuradh’ (L.M., 
II. 286), but it must be a slip or some sort of error for “ Aniruddh ”. 

Vni. 48, Z. 22. KatraKhdn. 

Recte, Qaim Khan as at 116, 213 infra. ‘ Sher Afghan Khan ’ (l.Sf.f.) 
is an error for * Sher Afgan Khan ’ which is repeated on p. 46, 1. 8. Simi- 
larly, ‘Udii A fghan Khan’ (p. 51, 1.23) is a misreading of ‘Udu Afgan 
Khan ’ (Enemy-routing Khan 

VIII. SO, 1, 13. Uddru the Zaminddr of Kora Jahdnabad, who had hilled 
Jan Kisdr Khan. 

But on pp. 52 and 341 infra, Jan Nisar is said to have been killed by 
Bhagwant> the son of this Udaru [Udaram], and that is correct. Udiram 
was the Khichar Zamindar of Enehhi (otherwise called Ghazipur), a par- 
gana in Kora Jahanabad. Elliot himself states elsewhere that it was Bhag- 
want and not Udarh, who was responsible for the death of Jan Nisar. 
(Eaces, 11. 107-8. See also Irvine, A.I.M,, 267). The name is given as ‘ Araru 
Singh ’ in the C. H. I., IV. 355, but this must he a slip or misprint. 

VIII. 52, 1. 3. The MdhraUa chiefs advanced from [Ajmer] 

to the fort of Rupnagar. 

Rupnagar lies 26 miles north-east by north from Ajmer and 61 miles 
west by south' from Jaipur. It is now in the State of Kishengadh. 
(I, G. XV. 312-3). Constable, 27 B b. There is another place of the 
same name in God war. Constable, 27 A c, with which this should not be 
confounded. 

VIII. 52, 1. 9, Yddgdr Khan Rdo, Saiyid Kirpdrdn and Najabat 
‘Ali Khan. 

The names have been dislocated by the copyist or the printer. Read 
; Xidgar Khan, Eao Kirparam and Saiyid Nijabat ‘Ali Kbfin.’ 
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VIII. 65. 1. 18. 


VIII. S3, 1. 19. [The enemy] sent the other half through the towns of 
Qohad and Barhad to the town of Ater. 

Goha4 lies 28 miles north-east of Gwalior, and Barhad is at 31 
miles’ distance from it in the same direction. Ater is situated among 
quicksands and jungly ravines on the right bank of the Chambal, 46 miles 
north-east of Gwalior. Lat. 26°-44'' N., Long. 78°-43'' E. Constable, 27 D d. 
Bhadaura or Bhadawar is in the parganaoi Hatkant or Bah Panahat and 
is in the neighbourhood of Ater. (Elliot, Baces, I. 25). 

Firozabad is the old name of Chandwar, about 24 miles east of igra. 
‘Itimadpur lies about 14 miles from Igra on the road from Igra to 
Allahabad and Benares. (I. A. exi). It was founded by and named after 
the eunuch, Phul Malik, entitled ‘Itimad Khan, who was murdered in 
986 A. H. by a man named Maqsud ‘Ali. (M. U. I. 90). 

VIII. 55, 1. 3. ‘Itimadu-d-daula who was encamped near 

Kaman Pahari, also returned to Delhi. 

Kaman PahM, now in Bharatpur State, lies 39 miles north-west of 
Mathura. Kamah and Pahari, were two of the seven mahals or parganas 
in SarJcar Sahar, Sitba Agra. [Ain, Tr. 11. 195). Constable, 27 C b. Nim- 
rana (1. 8) lies 76 miles south-west of Dehli. It was in Akbar’s days, one 
of the mahals of SarMr Eewari. (3m, Tr. II. 293). Mitrol (1. 2 f.f.), is, 
correctly, ‘MiteaMl’, which lies 10 miles north-west of Hodal, (not Kodal 
as in Dowson), and 11 miles south of Palwal. Hodal is shown in Constable, 
27 C b. It is about sixty miles south of Dehli and sixty-six miles north 
of Agi’a on the route from Agra to Dehli. (I. A. xcvii). 

VIII. 58, 1. 4. The invaders [Mahridhas] went towards JMrmtra, the 

country of the tribe of Ahirs and besieged the 

fort </ Korwai. 

There is a place called Ahraura in Mirzapur district, 12 miles south- 
east of Ohunar, (Constable, 28 C c), but there is another place of the 
same name south of Jhansi and the later seems to be the town intended. 
Korwai (I. 6) in Sagar district, lies on the right or east bank of the 
Betwa, about 60 miles south-west of Tehri in Orcha. Lat. 24°-6' N., Long. 
78°-6'' E. Constable, 27 0 c. Tzzat Khan, son of Diler Khan, (1. 7), was 
an ancestor of the ruling Nawab of Kurwai. 

VIII. 64, Z. 3. Nadir Shah ... .. ........ chose the Garden of 

Hay at BaJehsh for his own accommodation. 

‘ Bagh-i-Hayat Bakhsh ’ signifies ‘ Life-giving Garden and is not so 
called after any man named Hayat Bakhsh. It was a private garden of 
the Emperor and was situated near the north-western corner of the Lai 
Qii‘a or Palace. (3sdr,II. 18-19; l?anshawe, D.P.P. 3040; Carr Stephens, 
Archaeology of Delhi, 6, 216). As it is mentioned in the Mmsir-i-Mam- 
giri in 1080 H. (Text, 84, 1. 11), it must have been laid out before that 
date. For the name, compare ‘ Bagh-i-Dilamez ’ (near L^or), ‘ Bagh-i« 
Shabrara,’ ‘ Bagh-i-Gulafshan,’ (Agra), ‘ Bagh-i-Dahrara,’ which are all 
mentioned by Jahangir in the T. J., Tr. I. 90, 131, 111, 4-5, etc. 
y III. 65, 1. IS. Tie chiel [of Sind], who was of the triie of Bhatti, 
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THere must be some confusion or blundering bere. The chief refer* 
red to was Nur Muhammad Kalhora, also called ‘Abbasi. See 97-8 infra, 
where he is spoken of by his title of Khudayar Khan Abbasi. At page 24 
ante, Warid, the author of the TariTih-i-CUagTitai, is made to say that on 
the way to Latti, the ruler of Sind was defeated by Nadir Shah.” There is 
some error there also, but the confusion is cleared up by the author of the 
Maasiru-l~n mara who says: “ At present, {i. e. when he wrote the work 
about 1159 A.H.), the whole of Sindh is under Khudayar Khan 
From a long time, he had farmed the &iM of Tatta and the SarMr of 
■Siwistiin and Bhakkar. Subsequently, when the districts on the other side 
of the Indus were ceded to Nadir Shah, Khudayar administered them for 
Nadir Shah.” (III. 312; see also Im,Tr.I. 363, Note). Elsewhere, the 
same well-informed author writes thus: “ Khudayar Khan is the Marzban 
[Governor] of Sind and known as LtUi -’it"*) and is of the ‘Abbasi 
lineage- His tribe is called Kalhora and Ms family is designated Siraiyaii, 
because they came from Sara, a district between Bhakkar and Multan. 
They are followers of Saiyid Muhammad Malidavi of Jaunpur.” (I. 825). 
Khwafi Khan also states that an ancestor of Khudayar Khan, whose tur- 
bulence and lawless proceedings had compelled the Prince-governor of 
Multan, the Shahzada Jahandar, to despatch in 1110 H., a punitive 
expedition against him, belonged to a tribe called Lappi (or Latti).” 
(Text, II. 444, 1. 2 ; 463, 1. 3). ‘ Latti ’ was not the name of a place, but that 
of the tribe to which Khudayar Khan, the ruler of Sind, belonged. Mr. 
H. A. Rose tells us that the Kalhoras, are, originally, a Jat tribe, also 
known as Dodai Lati, which gave a dynasty to Sind and is still repre- 
sented in Dera Ghazi Khan Laii is said to be derived from the 

Hindi Lat, tangled or knotted hair, and ‘ Kaihoi'a,’ in Siudhi, is said to 
mean the same thing. A derivation from Lat, a club, in Sindhi, has also 
been suggested, and in front of the Kalhora Chiefs’ tombs at Khudabad, 
a number of clubs are suspended.” (Tribes and Castes of the Punjab, II, 
440 and Note). Dowson is mistaken in registering ‘ Latti ’ in the Geogra- 
phical Index. 

VIH. 69, 1 . 10. He sat at the gate of the shrine of 8aint Zainu-l-Mulh, 
where also .... ‘Alamglr is interred. 

This is the Rauza or Khuldabad, near Aurangabad. The saint is 
Zainu-d-din Baud, who is said to have been born at Shiraz in 701 and 
died in 771 H. Aurangzeb’s grave lies to the west of Zainu-d-din’s tomb, 
while those of ‘Azam Shah (his son) and ‘Azam’s wife are to the east. 
Pacing the entrance, is the shrine of Shaikh Burhanu-d-din, the saint 
after whom Burhanpur is named and a little to the right is the last 
resting-place of Asaf Jah Nizamu-l-Mulk, Zainabad on the left bank of 
the Tapti opposite to Burhanpur is named after this Zainu-l-Mulk or 
Zainu-d-din. (Aurangabad Gazetteer, pp. 396-7). 

yni. 70 , 1. 8 from foot. He calls his worJc TarlMi-i-Muhammad- 
- Hiiihi, lo v^hkh he gives llu Iwnorifc iUle 
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,, ji ' *“ cfJ 

^M sought for the date of this disqmsifcion. It was ‘ Daftar-Mshq.' I 
wrote it down/*’ The letters of stand for 4+80+400-i-200-f-70+3004‘ 

|0O=:1154« This is the word or rather phrase, .which by itself, contains 
the date of coin position, (Catalogue, 1. 121), There is no need to combine it 
with any other. 

VIIL 81, ?. 11 from foot. The author himself, Anand Ram^ accom- 

panied by his beloved sons, Red Kripdrdm 
and Sdlcth Fath Singh, left the capitaL 
The author, Anand Ram, is using the vernacular word ‘ Sala ^ in the 
sense of ‘ brother-in-law^ or wife's brother. The sign of the plural which 
is affixed to ‘son' should be deleted. Kriparam was the son, and Fatli 
Singh, the iSdla) ‘brother-in-law' of Anand Earn, 

VIIL 82, h 4. Near Karnal, floics a canal icMch issues from 

the Jumna river, nea;r MttJchlispur. 

Mukhlispnr is not to be traced on our maps> as it is now called ‘ Bad- 
shah Mahal It lies near the town of Sirmur, where the Jumna leaves 
the hills and descends into the plains. Shah Jahan ordered a palace to 
be built here in 1065 A, H. It is a few miles below the heads of the pre- 
sent Eastern and Western Jumna Canals, (Khuldsatu^VTawmnkh in 
L A. 17 ; M. U. 11. 867 ; L. M., L 108). Lat, 30''-20' N., Long. 77°-39' B. Th. 
742. ' , , , 

VIIL 87, I 9. Nasakchis imre ordered to be in attendance on them- 

Morier speaks of the N asakcMrbashi as the Chief Executioner, but 
also states that he was the officer employed to seize state-prisoners. ( Elrst 
Journey through Persia, 19). Jonas Hanway also describes the "‘Nassackh- 
chi Bashi " as ‘the officer who makes seizures'. (Revolutions of Persia, XL 
‘ ^ The Nasaochis wcrc ariucu men 
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fieallY referred to in the account of the municipal revenue of the city 
of Ahmadabad. iMirat4.Ahmadi. I. i. 201. 15 ; Trans, in Bayley. op. 
dt. 8 and Notes; Bird, History of Gujarat, 113). The Danba Bazar still 
exists in Behli. Fanshawe states that it “ leads from the Jam a Masjid to 
the Cbandni Ohawb, upon which it formerly opened through the Khum 
Darmm, which was so called from the massacre, which took 

under the orders of Nadir Skh,........West of the Dartba, is tU Phul U 

Mandi or Mower market”. (D. P. P. 49). There is even now a branch 
post-office in the Darlba quarter of Dehli and the town of Moradabad 
also possessed one in the quarter which is known as Daribahi-Pan,i. e. 
Betel-leaf Market. (Post Office Guide). . 

VIII* 89 j t 16* The FeaeocTc throne alone ........ watch haa coet om 

Kror of rupees^ 

The Peacock Throne is here said to baYe cost one Kror of rupees. 
The Tarm-i-JaMn Kushai Nddiri (360, 1. 11) puts its value down at 
two Krors. Bernier says it was worth four Krors. (Travels, Ed. Con- 
stable, 268). Tavernier valued it at ten Krors and seventy lakhs of rupees. 
(Travels, Tr. Ball, I. 381, 385 and note). The remains of the throne which 
were in the Treasury at Teheran about 1890 were appraised then at 
£2 600,000 or thirteen millions of dollars by Mr. S. W. Benjamin. (Persia 
and the Persians, p. 73). ‘Abdul Hamid Lahori,the contemporary historian 
of Shah Jahan states that one Kror of rupees were spent upon it (B. D. 

VII. 45 ; Text. II. 62) but additions may have been made afterwards. ^ 

VIII. 89, last line. The marriage of Nasir Mirzd, son of the Persian 

Emperor, to a datighter of Murad Bdkhsh, third 
son of ... . SMh Jahan. 

There must be some error here. Murad Bakhsh was born in or about 
1037 H., 1627 A.O., and was put to death in 1072 H. (E.D. VII. 132). The 
lady was really his great -grand-daughter, the daughter of Dawar Bakhsh, 
the son of Izad Bakhsh, the son of Murad Bakhsh. Dawar Bakhsh’s mother 
was a daughter of Aurangzeb. She was married to Izad Bakhsh in 1083 
H. (M. ‘1. 120, 1. 4 f.f. ; E. D. VII. 197 ; Irvine, L. M., II. 370). Moreover, 
Murad Bakhsh was not the third, but the fourth son of Shah Jahan. 
Aurangzeb was the third. In the 0. H. I. (IV. 332), she is described as a 
grand-daughter of Kam Bakhsh. 

VIII. 92, 1. 10. All the countries about Sind, westward of the rivers 
Attack and Sind, and of the Sanjar stream, which 
flows from the latter, namely, Peshawar, Bangashdt, 
the covMry of Kabul, Ghazni etc. 

There are three other versions of this Treaty, viz., one given by 
Baverty from an author called Ni'amat Khan, (Mihran, 466), Fraser, 
(History of Nadir Shah, Edit. 1742, pp. 223-226) and Hanway, (Revolu- 
tioM of Perma, Edit. 1764, II. 386-7), but the names of most of the places 
are written so diserepantly that it is far from easy to restore them. The 
“ Sanjsff stream” is, probably, the Edla (.or Nara ?] Sankra, an old branch 
of oy the Indue itself. Baverty thinks that it must be the Hakra 



VIIL 97, last line 
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(MiHran, 461) . KBaclaliaa is the place of that name wHicH lay seventeen 
miles north of Seh'wan and was the capital of Nhr Muhammad Kaliiora. 
(Haig, 1. D. 0. 114; I. G. XV. 284). ‘ Layagaon' is Ladicana or Larkana, 
‘The fortress of Rahima’ is Raham-ka or Eahim-ba-Bizar (Constable, 
26 B e). It is called ‘ Sam’ by Fraser and Hanway. ‘ Badin’ appears 
there as ‘Terbin.’ It lies 56 miles south-east of Haidarabad (Constable, 
26 B e). The pargana of ‘ Chun ’ is the pargana of ‘ Jim’ q. v. my note on 
1. 250,1. 5. ‘ Samwffl * is ‘ Samawati ’ or ‘ Samawani ’ {q. ». my note on VII. 
183, 1. 6 f.f.). ‘ Bakarnaehak ’ cannot be identified. The ‘ Singarh rivulet' 
(1. 21) must be the same as the ‘ Sanjar stream ’ (1. 11), i.s. the Nala S&kra. 
‘Tuh'ari’ is called the ‘ castle and town of Loh’ry Bundar,' by 

Fraser and Hanway, and this mast be correct, ‘ Bindrawach’ must be 
due to some copyist’s misreading of the phrase Bandar-wa-skahr, 'wh.ieU 
is prefixed to the name of ‘ Lohri See Raverty Mihran, 466 Note, 

VIII. 96, 1. 7. Having made Hid and Qhazi Khan DiidaM obedient, he 
vemained some time in the government of BhakJcar. 

This is Bhakbar in the Cis- Indus tahsil of Mianwali district, not 
Bhakkar in Sind. Constable, D b 24. It lies about twenty-five miles south 
of Dera Ism‘ail Khan. Mirza Mahdi Khan explicitly states that the name 
of the ‘Hut’ (Hot) chief was Ism'ail Khan. (T. J. K. N. Text, 370, 1. 2). 
“ Malik Sohrab, a chief of the Dudai elan of the Hots, left Kaeh-Makran 
with his two sons, Ism'ail KKan and Fath Khan,. and reached Multan, 
where he took service with Sultan Husain Langah about 876 A. H, Dera 
Ism'ail Khan and Dera Fath Khan were founded and named after his 
SOBS. After Malik Sohrab, another adventurer, and from the same country, 
named Haji Khan (llirani), with his sou Ghazi Khan, founded Dera 
Ghazi Khan. A strange custom existed in both these families, of alternat- 
ing between two names or titles, from generation to generation. Thus 
Ism'ail Khan’s son was Braham Khan. His successor was another Ism'ail 
Khan and he was'followed by another Braham Khan and so on. In the 
same way, the line of succession of Dera Ghazi Khan alternated between 
Ghazi Khans and Haji Khans upto a recent date, though each chief bore 
an independent name of his own besides (T. H. Tolbort, Art. on the 
District of Dera Ghazi Khan, J. A. S. B. Xli. (1871), pp. 10-11). 

VIII. 97, last line. The Shah .....pmhed forward from Ladgaon, 

distant from AmarJeot, thirty farsakhs. 

The place meant is Ladkana, Larkana or Larbhana, which lies on 
the route to Southern Sindh from Qandahar and Baluchistan, through the 
Bolan Pass. The name is clearly written in the T.J.K.N.369, 1. 2 f.f. 
It is spelt wrongly as ‘ Layagaon ’ at page 92 ante also. The sandy country 
to which Khudayar Khan sent away his women must be the Thar Parkar 
district. This author must be mistaken in saying that Larkhina is only 
thirty farsakhs distant from Amarkot. The real distance must, by road, be 
about two hundred miles, as Larkhina is in Lat. 27°-3G' N., Long. 68°-lG' B. 
and Amarkot or Umarkot is in Lat. 25°-22' N., Long. 69°-47' E. What the 
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T. J. K. N. says is th'at Amarleot is in a desert and iMi'tyfarsaJchs distant 
from water and habitations <=-*1 JJ'S 3 (370, 1, 9), and 

this is no doubt the right way of putting it. 

VIII. 115, I 16. SmlJcot, Imambad, Parsariir and Aurangdhad. 

‘ Imanabad’ is ‘ Eminabad’ in Guiranwala tahfil, Punjab. It is said 
to have been formerly called ‘Sayyidpur.’ Shir Siiali destroyed it and 
built Shergarh, which was itself demolished by Akbar’s general, Muham- 
mad Amin Khan, who built another town, and called it AjKinabad. It is 
now a railway station, 34 miles north-west of Labor. Parsarur or Pasrur 
lies about sixty miles north of Labor. Constable, 25 A a. Aurangabad is 
in Siilkot district, near Narowal. (See the Post Office Guide). 

VIII. 116, 1 14. The Emperor made war upon 8’adti-lldh, son of the 
Zarnmdar of Alola and Bangash, in the district of 
Sambhal. 

Both the toponyms are wrongly spelt. Here, as on page 119, l.linfra, 
Alola is an error for Aonla. See 78 supra, where the correct 
form occurs. The place-name is derived from Amla, Myraholan Emilica. 
‘ BangasTj ’ is an error for ‘ Bangarh’, which is again miswritten at 350 
infra, q. n. my note. See also Irvine, (A. I. M., 561, 291), where the 
siege is described at some length. 

VIIL 118, Z. 1. The wazir sent Edj a Bam Husain, his dlwan. 

This must be another error of transcription. The name must be Earn 
Jtban and Cr.^ has been wrongly read or written as ur—.' Eamjivan’ is 
a common name and th^e are others also like it, e. g. Harjlvm, Fran- 
jivan, Jflfirjivan, ySw^ijivan, etc. Eamjibanpur is a well-known place in 
Midnapur, Bengal. Constable, 29 B d. ‘Ataipur (1. 23) is in Parrukhabad 
near Pathgarh. (Post Office Guide). 

Vm. 116, L 4. The Jumna has a ford at Bury a. 

Buriya is now in Ambala district. Constable, 26 B b. It lies on the 
right bank of Piruz Shah’s Canal and there is a ferry on the Jumna in the 
neighbourhood. Lat. 30°-9‘' N., Long. 77°-2o' E. It is mentioned at E. D. 
IV. 519 and in the Tuzuh-i-J ahangiri also. Constable, 25 B b. 

VIII. 121, 1. 7. ‘Itimddu-d-dauld obtained... the titles o/*Imamu-l- 

mulk, Khan Khanan. 

‘ Imamu-l-Mulk’ sounds strange and looks like an error. His titles are 
given as, ‘A‘atamadu-d-daula, Intizamu-d-daula, Khan-i-Khanan’ in the 
M. TJ. (I. 361, 367). Eulfiqar Jang’s real title was not S'adat Khan 

as it is spelt on lines 2 and 6, but 8addt Khin (M. U. II. 

626). The two words are etymologically quite distinct. is the plural 
of -h". Zulfiqar Jang was a nobly-born Sayyid. His father had boine the 
same title. 8'ddat Khan conveys no such implication. 

yill. 134, 1 . 19, The Nawab Wa^r halted for some days near 

TdlTcatora and Khizrabad. 

This Khizrabad is about five miles south of the Dehli Gate of ShaK- 
’aHanabad. It is said to have been built by and named after the Saiyid 
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raler, Khizr Khan, in 816 H. 1413 A. C. (Isar, Pt. HI. 25). The Tal- 
katora Garden still exists in Dehli and is a well-known place of public 
resort. 

Vill. 13S, 1. 19. Zidfikdr Jang, ...on pretence of going to pay a visit to 
the tomb of the 8aint 8hdh Marddn, went and joined 
the Waztr’s artny. 

The tomb of Shah-i-Mardan in Dehli is near the mausoleum of 
Safdar Khan. The Shah-i-Mardan, “ Prince of Men ”, is ‘Ali, the cousin 
and son-in-law of the Arabian Prophet, an impression of whose fool 
igadani) is said to be stamped on a stone there. For that reason, it is also 
called Pt. i. 87). Zamana Beg, Mahabat Khan I, who had 

become a staunch Shi'a in later life is said to have left instructions that 
he should be buried below the ‘ qadamgah’ of the Shah-i-Mardan. (M. U. 
in. 407-8). 

yni. 140, l. 2 from foot After the defeat at 8ikandra, Ahmad Shah 

fled into the citadel of 8hdhjalidndbad. 

This Sikaudra or Sikandarabacl is the place of that name near Buland- 
shahr, about 36 miles south-east of Dehli (Th.). Constable, 27 C a. At 272 
infra, it is said to be twenty kos east of Dehli. The ‘ defeat’ is described 
at 321-2 infra. 

Vni. 141, f. 17. Akibat Mahmud,. ..bringing forth ‘Azisu-d-daula, 

............conducted him toicards the royal palace. 

The laqab of ‘Alamgir II is printed here again as ‘Azizu-d-daula,’ but 
it should be ‘Azizu-d-eZm, as at 140 supra and on 1. 11 f.f. infra. It is in- 
scribed as ‘‘Asizn-d-dtn also on his coins. Jahandar Shah had three sons, 
named A‘azu-d-din, ‘Izzu-d-din and ‘Azizu-d-din. 345, 1. 7; 516, 1. 

11). A'azU'd-din was blinded in 1126 BE. and died in 1167 H. Tzzu-d-din 
died in 1151 H. ‘Azizu-d-din was born in 1099 H.at Multan. (Irvine, L.M., 
I. 242. See also Beale, Mifm,m-1 ; H. S. M. N. 326-7). 

VIII. 144, L 5. This work was composed at the instance of His Majesty, 
Abu-l-F ath 8ultdn Muhammad Shah Bahadur. 

Dowson remarks in the footnote that“ this is an error, as the Mughal 
Emperor Muhammad Shah died in 1161 A.H. thirteen years before the 
battle, which is the subject of this work”. But the animadversion is found- 
ed on a misconception or error of his own. The ruler referred to is the 
Safati Prince Muhammad Shah of Persia, who was living in exile at 
Lucknow as a pensioner of the Bast India Company. He fled from Persia 
to Sind iu 1205 EL, and finally settled at Lucknow in 1210 A.II. As the 
autiior s.ays that he was in the service “ of the late Nawab Najaf Khan ” 
(156 infra), the work could not have been written before 1196 H., the 
year of Najaf Khan’s death. (Beale, Miftah, 359), 

The date of composition is said by Dr. Rieu to be not earlier than 
1208 H. (Catalogue, II. 839-40 and 1. 133). It could not possibly have been 
before 1204 H. q.v. note on 167, 1. 13 post). ■ 

Vlll. 147 , 1 8. He {Ahmad Shah AMaUlcro^ocl tU Junmi, md took 
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up his quarters at 8aUt-Kasra for the hot weather. 

‘ Sabil-Sasra ’ is aa error for ‘ Sabitsfa?-^,’ one of the many names of 
Koil, now known generally as ‘Aligarh. The name is deriveS from ^abit 
Klian, who was governor of the district about 1717 A.C. (I. Q-., V. 218; 
Tieffenthaler, I. 200). Other names by which Koil has been called are 
Muhammadgarli and Earagarh. ‘Aligarh was given to it by Najaf Khan, 
who was a Shi‘a, after its capture. (I. 6. s. n,). 

VIII. 148, 1. 9. Bhao and IPfeiods Bai .moved towards Kunjpura. 

Kunjpura, lit. ‘ the Heron’s Nest is in Karnal taJisll. It was founded 
by the Ghurgasht Pathan, Nijabat Khan, in the marshes of the Jumna 
about the middle of the 18th century, (LG. XVL 27). Lat. 29°-43^ N., 
Long. 77°-8' E. Thornton notes that “ in the battle between Nadir ShaK 
and Muhamnia dShah, a division of Persian matehlockmen concealed 
among the houses and orchards of Kunjpur fell upon the flank of the 
enemy during the height of the engagement and routed them with dread- 
ful carnage.” 

VIII. 149, 1 . 6, The Mahratla chiefs then sent Kakd Pandit towards 

Ghnnvrd-dm Nagar. 

GhaziU'd-din Nagar is on the route from Dehli to Muradabad, at about 
eighteen miles’ distance from the former. It lies on the left bank of the 
Hindan. (Chihar Gulshan in 1. A. eis), Constable, 27 Oa. It is now called 
Ghaziabad. Kaka Pandit’s name was Govind Rao Bundela. 
yill. 149, 1. 16. Haji Nawah Alkusai. 

‘Halkozai’ or ‘ Alikozai ’ is the name of one of tlie eight elans or divi- 
sions of the Dm’rani tribe, the others being Sadozai, Populzai, Aehakzai, 
Barakzai, Nurzai, Ishaqzai and Khagwani. (BelIew,Eaces of Afghanistan, 
20 ; Orooke, T. and 0. IV. 161 ; Sir R. 0. Temple in J. A.S.B. 1879, XLVIII. 

p. 181). 

The chief eunuch of Shah Quli Khan, the Vazir, must have been called 
‘ Aka Sandal’ (150, 1. 9), because is a man who has been emas- 
culated in a particular manner, which is described in detail by Abu-1- 
Fazl in the Ain. Two other types or classes of such persons are called 
Baddmi and Kafiiri, See Richardson’s Dictionary, s, v. 6-^. 

VIII, 151, L 6 from foot. Shah Pascmd Khan who was both a great 

noble and CharJchi-bdshi. 

The spelling is ‘Charkhehibashi’ in the T. J. K. N. (347, 1. 2). Sir 
^William Jones renders it as *Maitre d’ArtilUrie’, but Mr. Irvine thinks 
it means “ Head of the Crossbow-men” and not ‘ Commander of the artil- 
lery.’ (A,LM., 92). ‘ Charkh’has many meanings, wheel, cart, cross-bow, 
etc. Abu-1-Pazl describes the ‘ Oharkhi ’ as a firework like our Catherine 
wbidi, which was used to frighten mast or unruly elephants, {Ain, Tv. 
1. 127). The Bahar4-Ajam says ‘ Oharkhehi ’ means ‘ advanced guard.’ 
yill. 151, footnote. 

The date of the third battle of Panipat is given here as 6th Jumadi 
11^,1174 H. on the authority of the Tarikh-i*Jbrahim Khan, This was 13th 
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January 1761, according to Gladwin’s Tables. According to the MaKratha 
chronicles, this fateful event took place on. the Malar Sankranti and 
the Hindu date is given as Paush Shudi 8th (13th January, 1761) in the 
letter written by Anupgir Gosain to the Peshwa Balaji Baji Kao (Kin- 
caid and Parasnis. III. 69 note). See also Sardesai, MardiMcU Riyasat, 
Madhya Vibhdg, HI. 2L0 and 0. H. 1. IV. 421. Grant Duff (H. M. 317), 
Elphinstone (Hi. 750) and Vincent Smith (O.H.I. 462) give 7th January, 
but there can be little doubt that it is wrong. 

VIII. 156, Z. 12. The Dm'rdni warriors pursued the fugitives as far 
as the villages of Ballamgarh and Faridabdd. 
Ballamgarh or Ballabhgarh is five miles south of Paridabad and 29 
miles south' of Dehli on the road from Dehli to Mathura. Lat. 28°-20' N., 
Long. n°-'23' B. It is said to have been founded by a Jat named Balu or 
Bilram, a relative of Surajmal of Bharatpur. (Elliot, Races, II. 125). 
Paridabad (Constable, 27 G a) is named after Shaikh Parid, Mu‘azzam 
Khan, one of the great nobles of Akbar and Jahangir. 

Vni. 157, 1. 13 from foot. Thirty years ago, the author of this wot'h 

beheld the horse’s sTceUton 

fixed in the battlements. 

Dowson does not state when this work, the Mandzilu-l-Futuh, was 
written, but this incidental reference proves that it must have been 
after 1204 H., as the battle was fought in 1174. See my note on 144, 1. 7 
ante. 

yni. 159, l. 4 from foot. He was a scholar of Haktm-l-Mulk Tdkri 

Khan. 

‘ Takri Khan ’ must be an error for I’agarrub Khan. His origi- 
nalname was Muhammad Daud; He was the physician who was employed 
to treat Jahanara Begam, when she was severely burnt all over the body 
by accident. He died in 1073 A.H. {Bddshahndma, II. 367, 369, 399, 766; 
M. ‘A., 42, 1. 12; M.U., 1. 190; E. D. VIL 118). He is said to have treated 
Shah Jahan’s great minister S'adulla Khan also in his last illness. He is 
frequently mentioned by Manucci. 

yilL 161, 1, 2. Muhammad Shah left the city of Dehli to go onahunting 
excursion to the village of Sioli. 

This was in Jumadi II. 1135, January-Pebruary, 1723 A.O., and the 
chronicles record that the stages on the route were AgharabM, Narela, 
Siyubi {Becte, Siyuli], Ganaur and Panipat, (Irvine, L. M. II. 125 and 
the authorities cited there). Parrukh-Siyar also is said to have hunted in 
or around Siuli in 1130 A.H. {Ibid, I. 344 and Note). 
yill. 166, Z. 14. In the third year of Ahmad Shah’s reign, correspond'- 
ing with A, H. 1160. 

There is some error here. The third year of Al^mad Shah’s reign 
began on 28th Eab‘i II. 1163 H., as his father Muhammad Shah had died 
on 27th Rab'i H. 1161. {Vide 111 supra). 

yni, 169, Z. 18. JaMnKhan... ..pitched his tents at KachcU-Ssrat. 
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KaeHclii Satai or KaeHcha Serai is about ten ftos nortK of Labor and 
is mentioned by I'incli in his Itinerary as ‘ Coojes Serai.’ (E. T- J- 167). 
See also De Laet, Tr. Hoyland, 55. Tieffentbaler makes it 24 miles from 
Labor and six miles north of Eminabad. (1. A. oil). 

Vin. 170, L 1. Najlbu-d-daula departed to Sahxrtal on 

the hariks of the Ganges. 

Sakartal is in MuzaSarnagar district and contains a fort erected by 
Zabita Khan. Lat. 29°-b' N., Long. 78°-3' E. (Th.). See also my note on 

GhausgadhjT’III. 253 po.sf. , r . 

VIII." 170, I 7 from foot. The Ahdali sacked Belli and encamped at 

Anupnagar. 

Anupnagar, more generally known as Anupshahr, was founded by 
Annpsingh Badgujar, a favourite courtier of the Emperor Jahangir, who 
gave him the title of Anlrai Singhdalan. (T. J. Tr. 1. 185-8, 263, 336, 373). 
“The town was of great importance in the 18th century, as it commanded 
an important crossing on the Ganges on the road from Debli to Eohil- 
kband.” (I. G. V., 38S). 

VIU. 175, ?, 18. The affair of Lai Dong. 

liede, “ La.1 Dbang.” It is the name of a strong fort in the forest on 
the borders of Bijnor district, which often proved a safe refuge in the 
struggles between the Eohillas and the Nawabs of Oude. Lat. 29°-52 N., 
Long. 78°-23'' E. (I. G. VIII. 194). The ‘ Affair of Lai Dong ’ was the treaty 
signed in 1174 A. 0., by which Shuja u-d-daula agreed to give a jdgir of 
15 laks to Eaizulla Khan. {Qulistdn-i-Bdftniat, Tr, O.A. Elliot, 125-7). The 
title, Tarikhi-Faisialchsh, was chosen as a compliment to Paizulla Khan 
Eohilla, by whom the author, Shiv Prasad, was employed as his agent in 
negotiations with the Colonel of the British forces at Bilgram. (Eieu, I. 
306). A translation of the Tdrlkh-i-Faizbakhsh was published by Dr. W, 
Hoey, at Allahabad, in 1888. 

Jalkana (176, 1. 8 f.f.) is, most probably, Chilkia in Morada- 

bad district, “ on the northern frontier towards Kumaon, in the pass or 
gorge through which the river Kasila flows towards the plains.” (Th.). 
Lat 29°-2F N., Long. 79 E. 

VIU. 190, I- 7 from foot. When Bdjd Uehaina made a treaty and 

agreement with Mu'assam Khan Fathpuri 
at Allahabad. 

Bede, ‘ Raja. Ujamya.’ The reference is to the Rajas of Jagdisbpur 
and Bhojpur in Shahahid, Bengal, who claimed to be descended from the 
Pramara Rajas of Dhar and Ujjain. Their capital Bhojpur is supposed 
to have been named after the celebrated Raja Bhoja of Dhar. (Bloeh- 
mann, Ain, Tr. 1. 513). See also my note on VI. 321, 1. 9. ante. “ The Raja 
who made the treaty,” i. e. who was assured of forgiveness and safety on 
behalf of the Prince Salim, was named Dalpat. Mu'azzam Khan Eath- 
puri was Jahangir’s foster-brother, Shaikh Bayazid, q.v. M.U. III. 366. 
Vlll. 196, 1. 14 from foot. Dlwm-i-Tan or overseer of the household. 
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He was Diwan of tlie TanTchwah or salaries of tKe troops. 

VIS!. 200, 1 . S. This is a compilation hy QTmlaih Baslt, undertaken on 
the suggestion of an English Officer. 

The name of Ghulam Basit’s patron has been read here as ‘ Charles 
Burt,’ but Dr. Sieu has shown that it was Q-iles Stibbett. He was Com* 
mander of the Bengal Army from 1777 to 1779 and again from 1783 
to 1785. (Catalogue. I. 237 and Note). There is a copy of the work in the 
Mulla Diruz Library in Bombay and Mr. Eehatsek also has read the name 
as ‘ Jayles Estbet’. (Catalogue Raisonne, Section IV. No. 15, p. 76). 

VI!!. 202, i. 20. Their [of the people of Malabar] chief is called Okaiar 
{OTiamydrf). 

‘ Ghaiar ’ is a copyist’s blander for jlr Nayar, i. e. Nairs. All the four 
pai'agraphs translated here have been copied by Ghulam Basit from the 
Account of the Kings of Malabar in the history of Firishta, who states on 
the authority of the Tutffatu-l-Mujahidin, that the “ [tribes, families] 

of the country are called Niydr.” (II. 373, 1. 15). 

Vlil. 215, 1. 13, Afterwards, they crossed the Ganges, and proceeded 
to Mahdlglmt. 

This appears to be the same as Mahdipur of 276 infra, which is said 
to have been in Etiiwa and on this side of the Ganges. Bibipur (1. 22) 
may be the place of that name on the route from Fathgarh to Cawnpore, 
thirty-two miles north-west of the latter. (Th.). Lat, 26°-49'' N., Long. 
80°-S^E. 

VIII. 217, 1. 1, [The English left the city of Patna and] assembled at 
Bach Pdhdri, six kos from that city. 

Becte, “Panj Pahari.” They are five old Buddhist or Jaina stupas, 
half a mile south of Patna. (Smith, Akbar, 127 note). Nizam u-d-din 
Ahmad states that it was a monastery near Patna. “ This Panj Pahari 
or' Five Domes is a place built in old times by the infidels with 
burnt bricks in five stages.” (T. A, 319, 1. i=E. D. V. 378; B. II. 179= 
Tr. 182). 

VIIL 221, 1. 11, On leaving Lucknow, the Nawab encamped at a baoli, 
(/t-eZZ), near Bustam-nagar. 

Eustamnagar was one of the older names of Maradabad, which was 
also called Chaupla. See my note on Vol. III. 538. It is called ‘ Chaubala’ 
by Budauni at B.D. V. 607. “Simru Gardi”is ‘Sombre,’ the husband 
of the ‘ Begum Sumroo.’ 

VIII. 232, Z. 2, Tarikh-i-Sluiliddat-i-Farrukh Siyar. 

Another valuable history of the reign of Farrukhsiyar, which does 
not appear to have been known to Elliot, is the Farrukhsiyarndma of 
Muhammad Ahsan I,iad, which was written about 1131 A, H. (L, M., I. 
XU). A Muhammad Munim Jafarabadi also wrote a Farrukhmma 
about 1128 A. H. ( ISfcZ, A. I. M., 302). , 

VIII. 238, Z. 19. Tmddu-l-Mulk ..set about a remmation of the 

cavalry and Sin dagb system. 
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IThis obscure pErase is thus explained by Mr. Irvine. It is obvious 
tEat in addition to tbe Imperial brand {dagh), a second brand was 
required by eacE noble for the recognition of the Horses ridden by Eis 

own men .Towards the end of the Mughal period, the great nobles 

often had the first or last letter of their name as their special brand (/Seir, 

I. 481, Note 27), as for instance, the Sm-ddgTi M of Sadat Ali Khan 
‘ Nazim of Oudh. The brand of Sayyad ‘Abdnlla Kban was -4*...Muham- 
mad’isMqKhan, about 1153 A.H., used the last letter of bis name, a qafo 
as bis brand.’’ (A. I. M., 50). 

VIII. 243, I 6. This tragedy [mimUr of Alamgir II] occurred on 

Thursday, the 20th of Bdb‘m-s-sani,117S A. H. 

The correct date was the 8tb. Copyists often mistake for and 

vice versa. 8tb is given in the 81mh ^Ilam Mma (B.I. text, 93) and Mirat 
Tlmadi. a i. Ill, 1. 1), Se= also my H-SM. 287. The Jalmn eorre- 
spondence of 8tb EaVi II. was 29tb November. 1759. It was a Thursday. 
m 20th of EaVi 11. 1173 H., i e. 11th December, was a Tuesday. 

Vni> 247, 2. 17' [Bidar BaTcht] then ascended the throne on the ...ith 
Shawwal 1204 A.n. {22nd June, 1790). 

Bede, 1202 A. H. See ante 244, 246, 246, where the year is repeatedly 
given as 1202 H. The Julian correspondence is also wrong. lt was the 
31st of July, 1788. Mr. H. Q-. Keene, following the Tartkh-i-Musaffari, 
makes it 29th July 1788, while Mr. Seton-Karr gives 2nd August 1788. 
(Selections from the Calcutta Gazetteers, 1. 263). 
yni. 250, 2. 19. Taraji Bhao. ... 

‘ Taraji ’ is not a part of the name Hut an opprobrious epithet, signi- 
fying '* plunderer, ravager, looter.” The raison d etre of the by-name is 
provided by the author of the Tdrlkh-i-Ibrahlm Khan, who bitterly com- 
plains that this Mahratha vandal broke to pieces the silver ceiling of the 
Dmm-i'Khfls and coined seventeen lakhs of rupees out of the metal. (276, 
infra). The Mahratha chroniclers themselves boast that he stripped the 
tomb of Nizamu-d-din Awliya of its treasure and silver ornaments, rifled 
tbe mausolea of tbe Emperors and seized the golden throne and canopy. 
(Kincaid and Parasnis, III. 63). 

yill. 253, 2. 7. Ghulam Kddir started off for Ghaus-mda, 

Ms home, 

Eecte, GHausffa#, “Heavenly-Help Port,” It was “one of the tEree 
forts in tEe Bawani Mahal (now included in the Muzaffiarnagar and 
Saharanpur districts). They were Pathargarh on the left, Sakartal (or 
Sukhartal) on the right bank of the Ganges and Ghausga<2/i, about eleven 
miles north-west of Muzaffarnagar. The first two had been built by 
Najib Khan to protect the ford, which led to Ms fief in the north-western 
corner of Eohilkhand, for the Ganges is almost always fordable here 
except in the high floods. The last was the work of Zabita Kban. 
(Erne, Pall of the Mughal Empire, 96; see also M.U III. 867,1. 4 If.; 
I. G. XVIII. 87). 



VIIL271, 1. 17. 


tab!kh-i-ibeah1m khIn- 


Vni. 263, I, 6. The freebooters who form the vanguard' of the Mdhratta 

forces and ravage the enemy’s country are 

called puikilralis j the troops who are stationed 

as picquets for the purpose of keeping a vigU 

lant -icatch are styled Mati. 

As Puikdrah aud Mdti are both unintelligible and manifestly cor- 
rupt, it may be worth while to note that in a Manuscript of the Tdrlkh-i- 
Ibrahhn Khan, which is in the Gama Oriental Institute, Bombay, the first 
word is w'ritten Limkara, which may be meant for Lutkdra, 
Plunderers. Lutmdr is a common word in the vernaculars. See also 
* Looty’ and ‘Lootiewalla’ in H.J. 520. ‘ Mati ’ is spelt there as Batni, 
It may be really Batmi, which means ‘ news, intelligence, secret infor- 
mation, espionage ’ in Q-ujarati as well as Marathi. 

Vlll. 264, 1. 2. At length, in the year 1163 {1750 A. D.), ScihuBdo, the 
successor of Samthaji, passed away. 

The date is wrong. Elphinstone (H. I., p. 727) gives June 1748, which 
corresponds to Jumadiu-s-sani, 1161 H., and this is followed by Mr, 
Vincent Smith' in the O.H.I. 457. But the event really occurred on Friday, 
Margashirsha 1671 Bhaka or 16th December 1719. (Sardesai, Itiydsat, III. 
119; Kincaid, II 300_). 

VIII. 26S, 1. 16. ‘Alamglr {11) had an interview with Mm [Ahmad 
Shall) on the margin of the Maksudabdd lake. 

Tiiis must be Mhshldabad, which lies about fifteen miles south-west of 
Dehli. Ibn Batuta states that he halted at Mas‘udabad, on his way from 
Hansi to Dehli. (Tr. Lee, 110). Najaf Khan built a fort here called Najaf- 
garh, which is said by Thornton, to have been situated on the west shore 
of an extensive jhil or lake, formed by the overflow of the Hansouti 
torrent during the rainy reason. Constable, 27 0 a. 

VII 1. 267, 1. 7 from foot. Jankuji entrusted the government of Lahor 

io a Mahrdtta, called Sdmd. 

Here, \ has been wrongly read or written as His name was SaMji 
or Shabaji and he was a relation of Dattaji Sindhia. (Grant Duff, 310). 

VIII. 269, 1. 6. Govvnd Pandit alloiced no portion of Chdndpur . . 

to escape conflagration and plunder. 

This must be Ohandpur in Bijnor, 42 miles north-west of Murad- 
abad. Lat. 29°-8^ N., Long. 78°-20' E. (Th.). Constable, 25 0 c. 

VIII' 271, 1. 17. [Datta] took up a position in the plain of Bdwali, which 
lies in the vicinity of Shdhjahdnabdd. 

Here the ^ has been confused with j. Bead Bas^JL It lies about seven 
miles north-west of Dehli and is now a railway station. It is correctly 
mentioned as ‘Badli’ at 320 infra. See also my note on Vol. V, 407, 1. 
6£f. 

Jankuji is represented here as the uncle and Datta as the nephew, 
while on line 24 of the saflie page, the position of the two men is reversed 
and Datta is said to be the uncle. At 268, Datta Sindhia is called Jan- 
es ■ . 



TABIKH-I-XBBAHIE KEAK V iii. ^00, i. D, 

rail’s uncle, and this is correct. Jankoji was the son of Jayappa Smdhia, 
;he brother of Dattaji. (Grant Duff, 310, 312). 

(Till. 271, 1. 3 from fool. Malhar Bm Holkar, who at that tme was 

staying at MaJcandara. 

This is the Mokundra [Mukundwara] Pass in Koteh, Eajputana, 90 
miles north-east of Nimach and 32 south-west of Kotah town. Its strategi- 
cal importance is due to its being" the only practkable pass for carriages 
for a considerable distance over the range extending from the Ohambal to 
the Kali Sind.” Lat. 24°.50' N., Long. 75 -59' B. (Th.). Constable, ^ ^ ®* 
The name is said by Tod to be derived from Mukunda, Raja of Kotah, 

who fortified it about 1630 A. C. . „ . 

Vfl! 273 I* 4 ffom foot. J aswautvao B^wav* 

“ Bewar” .;b:i is an error for “Pawar ” j!y, (Grant Duff,^ 213 ; Km- 
cmd IlL 60). See also 400 infra, where he is correctly styled Panwar 
(Pramar). The name of Jaswant Rao’s tribe is again wrongly printed as 
‘ Balwar ’ on 282 infra. He was a descendant of Shivaji Pawar or Pmt , 
Patel of the village of Maltan, 30 miles north-east of Poona. 

Jan Mo’, samam, wa, not ‘ Dta»..*arn A milage 

calle(3 Talegaoa-Dhamdhere near Poona is shown m Constable, 31 0 b. 
VIIL 278, h 2. Sardi Badarpur, icTiich is situated at a distance oT 
six kos fi^om Dehli. 

“ Less than three miles east of the Sarajkund, the road reaches that 
from Dehli to Mutra at Badarpur, bnilt inside the enclosure of an old, 
SaraLTMs place lies about eight miles distant from Nizamu-d-din and the 
Mausoleum of Humayun.” (Banshawe, D. P.P. 292). pene states that 
Badarnur is ten miles south of Dehli. It is mentioned as Badelpour, 



Mil. 3G6, 1. 12 from foot, qttl-i-bahmat 


bKuvan]or Tandulja. (Grant Duff, 329; Kincaid, III. 87-8). It lies 37 
miles soutK-west of Jalna. Constable, 31 C b. 
yill. 289, 1. 22. Kanhuma Taniia. 

Here as well as on 1. 1, 290 infra, read ‘ Ganguha' Tantia, i.e. Ganga- 
dbar Yashvant, the Diwan of Holkar. (Grant Duff, 340 ; Kincaid, III. 79, 
94), His surname appears to have been Chandrachud. (Sardesai, Biyasat, 
42,131,228). 

Vin. 292, L 18. SUmsher Singh. 

i2«cfe, fStimer Singh. (Grant Duff, 360; Kincaid, III. 104). 

VIU. 293, 2. 11. SakJiaram Bapu ...... in unison with TrimbaJe 

Eao, commonly called Matamadhari Ballah and 
others deemed it advisable- 

‘ Matamadhari Ballah ’ is obviously bungled. The correct reading must 
be Jl)'; 3 I'i* “ Trimbak Eao, commonly called Mama and Hari Ballot 

and others.” Trimbakrao Vishvanatfa Pethe was generally called ‘ Mama ’, 
because he was the maternal uncle of Sadashiv Ohimnaji Bhau. (Grant 
Duff, 325). " When the Peshwa Madhav Eao assumed the supreme control 
of the government and Sakharam Bapu resigned the office of Diwan, 
Trimbakrao Mama was appointed to the post and Hari Ballal Phadke and 
Balaji Janardan Bhanu (i. e. Nana Phadnavis) were nominated as the 
Peahwa’s private secretaries.” (Kincaid, III. 82. See also Ibid, 85, 97 ; 
Grant Duff, 326). 

yin. 29S, l. 11 from foot. NurgMt , twenty kos from Pima. 

A mistake for ‘Eorghat ’ or Bhore Ghat, a pass in the Ghats on the 
road from Bombay to Poona, “ which was considered to be the key of the 
Dekkan in the early wars of the East India Company with the Maharattas.” 
(Thornton, HI), It is about 40 miles south-east of Bombay and the same 
distance north-west of Poona. 

ym, 300, 1. 7 from foot. TdriJch of Jugal Kishwar. 

Beete, ' 3ug&\ Kishoi’e.’ The “ wav” is a vowel and not a consonant 
here. The Hindi ‘ Kishore ’ has nothing to do with the Persian Kishwar, 
‘ Continent,’ It is really a form of “ Keshavrai,” one of the many names 
of Krishna. Dr. Eieu (Cat. 1027, 1051), reads the name as ‘ Kishor ’. 
yni. 393, 1. 12 from foot. Hafiz Kdhmaf was returning from Par- 

rtihhabdd to Tilhar. 

Tilhar lies on the road from Shahjahanpur to B areilly, 12 miles W. 
N. W. of the former. Constable, 28 A b. 

yill. 304, 1. 4. He proceeded to NanaJcmath in the skirt of the Mils. 

Nanakmath lies 22 miles north-west of PilibMt town and on the right 
bank of the Garra. Constable, 28 A a. 

The Shahabad wbieh is mentioned here (1. 12) is now in Eampur 
State and is the old Lakhnor, the seat of the Katheriya Kajas. (Elliot, 
Eaces, 11. 138). Constable, 28 A a. 

yiH. 306, Z. 12 from fo«|t. Hafiz Bahmat sent Ahmad KMn......... 

from id secure the ford of Bam-ghat^ 
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Ramgliat in BalanasHaiii' is situated oa tHe right banh of the Ganges 
on the route from ‘Aligarh to Bareilly, thirty miles north-east of the 
former. The river is here crossed by a ferry (Th.). Constable, 27 D a. 

Asadpur (1. 2 f. f.) lies on the route from Bulandshahr to Budaun, 
forty-two miles west by north of the latter. The town of Gannaur was at 
one time in this pargana of Asadpur, which was formed from parts of 
Gannaur and Jadwar. (Elliot, Races, II. 138-9). 

vni. 310, I S from foot. The Nawdib prepared to pass the 

Ganges hy way of Koriyaganj. 

Koriyaganj lies sixteen miles south-east of ‘Aligarh on the route from 
that town to Bareilly (Th.). 

yni. 311, 1. 9 from foot. Hafiz Bahmat entered Faridpnr, seven 

Jcos to the east of Bareilly. 

Faridpur is twelve miles south-east of Bareilly and was originally 
called * Tap pa KKalilpur (Elliot, Races, II. 145). Constable, 28 A a. ■ 

Vin. 311, l. 4 from fool. Hafiz Bahmat then encamped in the 

groves around Karra. 

Eeete, ‘ Katra ’, which is said to have been seven kos distant from 
Tilhar in Shaiijahanpur. (OiiKstan-i-Bahmat, Tr. [Sir] 0. A, Elliot, 114). 
Thornton states that Katra is also called Miranpur-Katra and is “ situated 
at the spot where the road to Fatligarh passes off to the right from the 
direct line to Shah jahan pur.” The origin of the double name is that Katra 
was founded on the rnins of the old town of Lliranpur by Kamalzai Khan 
in the days of Aurangzeb. (Elliot, Races, II. 146). Constable, 28 A a. 

VIII. 316, I 2. Tarikh-i-Muzaffari. 

The Tarikh-i’Miigaffari is really the third volume of the Baliru-l- 
Maiowaj, of the same author, which has been noticed on p. 235, but under 
a now title. In Elliot’s Manuscript, the history was brought down only to 
the death of Asafu-d-daulain 1797 A. 0., but the British Museum possesses 
a copy going upto 1810 A. 0. or 1225 A. H. (Rieu, Catalogue, 1. 263). 
yill. 322, 1. 8. He went of to the town of Khoraja, 

This is ‘Khurja’ in Bulandshahr, The name is said to be derived 
from the Pers. Kharija, ‘ revenue-free,’ as the town is said to have been 
built by Bhale Sultan Rajputs on a revenue-free grant made by Sultan 
Firuz Tughlaq. (I. G. XV. 297). 

VIII. 339, 1 . 12. Ehagwangola. 

Bhagwangola is in Murshidabad, on the right banh of the Ganges and 
about 120 miles north of Calcutta. Oomtable, 29 C e. It was the river- 
port of Murshidabad town. Constable, 29 0 c. 

- yill. 332, 1 . 3 from foot. Tim name appears to he derived from the 

poetical name of 3ftab, which the author 
assumed hy direction of Shah ''Mam, 

The Mirat-i-Iftabnuma is said here to have been so called, because 
‘Aftab’ was the poetical title, which the author assumed by direction of 
Shah ‘Alam 11, but this seems to be an error. 2ftah was the nom de 



yin. 380 . 1 . 10. 


S ABAT-I-JAWiD 


plume of Shah ‘llam II. himself. The history is the Mirror ia which, 
so to say, the exploits anrl character of this i, e. Shah ‘llam, are 
cieariy I’eflected. Another reason for incorporating the word ‘AftabMn 
the title of the work is that Is'' vb! Zi\j» is a chronogram. 40 + 200 + 1 +1 
+ 400 + 1 + 1 + 80+ 400 + 1 + 2 + 50 + 40 + 1=1218 H. (Rieu, 1. 132 ; 
Muqtaclir, VI. 71). The work was composed in that year (1803 A. 0.). 

Vli!. 334, I. 8. ‘Almardi Khan TurTtomdn was the inventor 

of a mode of hunting styled Tier Jcaldni. 

This Turltalani is a misreading of ‘ the big 

net.’ The statement made in the footnote on the authority of the Madsir- 
u-l-Umard is really copied by its author from the detailed description 
of the net in Mu'atamad Khan’s Iql>a,lndma4-Jahanglri iT!ext, 272, 1. 6 
=E. D. VI.), Mu'atamad Khan says that the net was called Bdtmr in 
Hindi. This reading, Biiwar, seems to be correct, as ‘Bawariya ’ is the 
designation of a hunting tribe found even now in Muzaffarnagar and 
Mirzapur. The name of the tribe is derived by Mr. Crooke, from ' Banwar,’ 
a creeper, (Sans. Bhramara), “ in the sense of a noose, made originally 
from some fibrous plant and used for trapping animals, which is one of 
the primary occupations of the tribe.” (Tribes and Castes, I.228).‘KaIani’ 
means ‘ lai’ge.’ But the Hindi word may he ‘ Nawar,’ which is used for 
the rope or tape made of hemp or eocoanut or cotton fibre which is used 
for stringing cots. The net may have been made of this ‘Nawar.’ 
yilL 340, Z, 2. Naical Mumtdzu-l-Miilk Sarhiland Khan. 

Sarbulaad Khan’s real title seems to have been Muhcsrisu-l-Mulk. 
(Kh. Kh. Text,IL 1106; M. U. III. 801. See also 44 ante). 

The name of his birth-place also is wrongly given on I. 3, He was 
not born at ‘ Lfmi ’ near Dehli but at Tim in Persia, from which He came 
to India, with hi,s father Mirza Afzal, entitled Muqtadawi Khan, in the 
reign of Aurangzeb. (M.U. HI, 801, 805). ‘Alau-l-Mulk Turn, entitled 
Fazil Khan, who was one of the Vazirs of Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb, 
was also a native of Tim. (M. U. HI. 624, 1. 12). 

VIII. 347, 1 . 16 from foot His eldest son ... .ims superintendent of 

the hath and the private chapel. 

Here ‘ GKuslkbana ’ is again wrongly rendered as the ‘ Bath.’ If was 
also called Khilvat Klidna and was the Private Hall of Audience or Privy 
Council Chamber. The Darogha of the Ghusl Khana was usually an official 
of very high rank and one of the principal ministers. Thus Sadiq Khan, 
who obtained the post in the 20th year of Shah Jahan’s reign, was a com- 
mander of Six Thousand at the time. The importance of the office seems to 
have varied at different times. The ‘ Private Chapel ’ was the Tashih Khana 
or Jd-nimdz Khana, the room where the Emperor used to tell his beads 
in privacy and say his prayers on a Janirmz or carpet. . 
yill. 3S0, Z. 10. At the time when Muhammad Shah Badshah went 
against 'Ali Muhammad Khan, and besieged the fort 
of Bangash, ; ; 
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tni. 376, 1, % 


Here as well as at 116 ante, ‘BangasK’ aa ermfor 

(AIM 261 291). See tHe Gulistan-i-BaJimat (Tr, [Sir] Charles A. Eii o « 

P i ;“lortis »U.a 'Bupgarh' aad said Solie“ a,e dis^ 
Luth of Aonla and sumanded for a distance of two Jcos by jangle. All 
Sutmmad Khan's correct was ‘ RoMlla Bangash was the sobri- 

fov^nders of the ^ Sunni doctrines, 

’ ten persons who are said to have gone to 

Paradise, 

rTiKe nhrase literally signifies ‘ The ten receivers or harbing- 

ers of good tidings’ and is used for “the Ten Evangelists , so to say, 
These ten persons were assured of Paradise by Muhammad 
and are thus enumerated in the Tdrikh-i-OuzUa of gamdulla Mustaufl. 
The iour Miis, Tallja, Zubair, S W W" ^ ^ 

•Ubaide PPd •Abda-P-Baheau b.a (Ted 1. 209-11 ^ 
referred to by Easan Nizami also. (E. D. II. -Ob and ^bij. 

vfit 363 Z. 16. He was azamnddr of mmza Sansam. 

Sansani is a mama or village situated eight miles south of Dig. Wai- 
ra’ or ‘ Wer’ lies about thirty-five miles south of Bharatpur. Constable 
5 O b ‘ Thun ' lies between Dig and Gobardhan, west of Mathura, about 
Jirwesl 01 Sansapi. (L 9. VIII. 9o; A. I. M. 285). Kumte, 
Kumbher or KumbhergarK is six miles to the south-east of Sansam. It is 
said to have been founded by and named after a Jat named Kumbha. (I. 
G. X71. 2-2). Constable, 27 0 b. Barsana (p. 366, 1. 22) is fourteen miles 

north of Dig. _ .. ,, 

Vin* 365, L 19. IJe at last glutted Us vengeance hij wrestmg the 

territory of Kdmun from Raja Madhu Singh {of 
Jaipur). 

This is not Kumaon, but an error for Kaman (Pahari), g. v, my note 

on VIII. 55 ante, ^ ^ ^ 

VIII. 367, I, 13 from foot. When the British, after reducing 

fht strong forts of Dig and Kishengarh, 

determined to take the fort of 

Bhartpur \in 1218 A. H 1203 A. (7.]. 

Here as well as on 268. 1. 10, and 270, 1. 16, ‘ Kishengarh’ appears to 
be an error for ‘ Kumhergarh.’ See 360 and 362 a«Ze, where Dig and 
Kumbher are mentioned in juxtaposition. The mistake may have been 
due to the resemblance between ‘Eumbhar’ and jf- ‘Kanhar’ or 

‘ KanbaiJ,’ which is one of the dialectic forms of Kishau (Krishna). 

Dig and Kumbher are associated together eleven lines higher up on 

this very page. 

yill, 376, Z. 2. AkUdr-i-Muhdbbat. 

Elliot says nothing about the author of this work, except that his 
name was Mnhahbat Khan. Dr.Rieu tells us that he was the son of a 
RoMlla cMef named Faiz ‘Ata Khan Daudzai, who was fifth in descent 
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VIII. 386, 1. 2. AKHBAB-I-MUHABBAT 

from Diler Khan Eohilla, who played a conspicuous part in the wars of 
Aurangzeb and died in 1094 A. H. (Catalogue, III. 911). 

VIII. 379, 1. 3, Gholghat and MtigJialpura near HugUi. 

This is the * Golgot ’ of Orme,in whose ‘ Historical Fragments of the 
Mogul Empire Job Charnoek is described as “the governor of the Fac* 
tory at Golgot near Hughley.” (Edit. 1805, pp, 281, 283). Yule says that 
Golghat appears to have been the name of the particular locality where 
the English factory at Hugli was situated. (H. J. 146). 

VIII. 380, 1. 4. The police station at Makhud. 

The ‘re’ has been wrongly read as a “ wav ”. ‘ Makhua ’ must be Magra, 
Mugra or Moghra, (Ijt^), which is now a station on the Bast Indian 
Eailway, about five miles from Hugli. (Blochmann, Inscriptions in Hugli 
District, J. A. S. B. XXXIX (1870), Pt. i. 280). The place where Job 
Charnoek anchored and which is known by the name of Chanak (1. 3 f.f.) 
is ‘Aehanoek.’ Sir H. Yule says that it is the “designation by which 
Barrackpore near Calcutta is still known to Sepoys and other natives. 
Some have connected the name with that of Job Charnoek, the founder 
of Calcutta. But this is rendered improbable by the fact that'Tajannok’ 
is entered as the name of a village opposite ‘Ogly’ in the map of 
Bengal in Valentijn, which appears to have been compiled in 1662, 
though Valentyn’s book was published only in 1726.” (Hobson Jobson, 
s. V. Aehanoek). Charnoek appears to have come to Sutanuti— a village 
north of modern Calcutta in 1686, after his skirmish with the Mughals at 
Hugli and formulated certain demands, the rejection of which by the 
Nawab led to hostilities and his seizure of Hijili. He returned to Sutanati 
in 1690 at the invitation of the Nawab and laid the foundations of 
Calcutta. (I. Gr. IX. 263). 

VIII. 383, 1. 21. Chochra (CMnsura). 

“ Chinsura” is still called ‘Chuchura’ by the inhabitants and ‘Chi- 
ehira ’ is the form found in the Translation of the Siyaru-l-Mutaakhirin. 
(Eeprint, 1902, II. 225). The name is said to be derived from ‘ Chirchira,’ 
a weed, Achyanthes Aspera, with which the place abounded. (N. Dey, 
History of Hugli, in J. A. S. B. 1910, N. S. VI. p. 601). 

VIII. 385, 1. 20. Goa, Babul and Chand, 

As ‘ Dabul’ is certainly meant for Dabhol in Eatnagiri,* Chand’ must 
be an error for Chenwal or Chival, the Chaul of the Portuguese and 
Saimur of the old Arab writers. The great naval battle, which is said at 
387 infra to have been fought at ‘ Chand ’ between the allied Sultans of 
Gujarat and Egypt and the Portuguese was really waged near Chaul in 
913 A. H. 1608 A. C.iMirdt-i-Sikandari, Text. 126, l,9=Tr. Bay ley, 222; 
T. A. 479, 1. 4 f. f.; Firishta, II. 371, 1. 2 f. f.; Elphinstone, H. 1. 765). 
VIII. 386, 1. 2. Ports of Kandaria and Kdlikof. 

‘ Kandaria ’ or ‘ Qandaria’ is an error for ‘^’andaraina,’ the Arab form 
of Pandarani, which lies near the Sacrifice Rock of modem maps, about 
thirty miles north of Calicut. It has been now supplanted by Quilandi, 


>^04. 'riDGiB-l'BAHADtJBl .¥111.407, L 2 from iooi 

C Koilad ’ of footnote), wliicli is sHown in Constable, 35 A a. ^ _ 

yill. 388, 1. 5 f fom foot. The Firingis founded a fort at Jaltat, six 

kos from 

'Also written Cbalia, Obale, Cbaliyan, Ohalayotn. This is the ‘ Shaliyat 
of Ibn Batnta (Defremery,!?. 109) and ‘ Ohalyani ’ of Barbosa. (Tr. Stan- 
ley, 153).' CMlyan was an old Malabar port, formed by the Beypore and 
Kodalundi rivers and lay opposite to Beypore. Beypore is marked in 
Constable, 36 A a. (See Yale H. J. s. v. Ohalia). ^ _ 

yill. 389, 1. 6. Sultan Sdlhn of Bum despatched hs minister 

Sulaimdn Bddshcik in command of one hundred vessels. 

The author must have meant to write ‘Pasha’ V^k). He is spoken 
of as ‘ Solyman Bashaw, Governor of Cairo, in Danvers’ History of the 
Portuguese in India (I. 425) and as the commander of the fleet. See also 
Whiteway, Else of the Portuguese Power in India, 256, 265. He was by 
birth a Greek converted to Islam. 

yill. 392, 1. 2 from foot. ShikaJcul, Bdjbandar and other possessions 

of the French. 

The place meant is Eajmandri, now in Godavary district. The mini 
has been wrongly written as a he. It is the Eaja Manendra oi Jahangii s 
Memoirs in B. D. VI. 355, q. v. my note. The name is derived from Ma- 
hendragiri, a mountain range in Ganjam, which is frequently mentioned 
in Sanskrit literature. It has nothinj to do with ‘ Bandar ’ ‘ port.’ 
yill. 393, I. 10, TarWi-i-Shah ‘Alam. 

Sir Henry Elliot’s copy of Manu Lai’s History of Shah ‘Alam was, 
like most other copies, defective or imperfect and extended only to the 
24th year of that Emperor’s reign. A Manuscript in the Bankipur 
Library brings down the narrative upto the 48th year. It contains a re- 
gular and detailed chronicle of all important transactions upto the 30th 
year. But the author states that as he had grown old and his eyesight 
was failing, he had been obliged to rest content with a bare summary 
of the events of the remaining eighteen years. (Muqtadir, Catalogue, 
VII. 95). 

yiU. 399, footnote. SiierbacHas ^pistols) of Kabul and two thousand 
small guns carried by camels. 

This ‘ Sherbaeha ’ was a musketoon or blunderbuss. “ In the last 
quarter of the 18th century, there was,” writes Mr. Irvine, “ a regiment 
of Persian horse in the Lakhnow service, known as the Sherbaeha, They 
may have taken the name from the weapon with which they were armed, 
or the name may have been due to their supposed ferocity.” (A.I.M., 112). 
yni. 400, Z. 12. Appaji Mangesiah. 

The real name of the man was Anta^i M.mkeshwar. (Grant Duff, 313 ; 
Sardesai, Biyasat, III. 204). 

yHI. 407, Z. 2 from foot. Nawdbganj, which is six kos from Allahabad, 
ri j - Five places called Nawabganj are entered in Thornton’s Gazetteer. 
3?hk must be that which lies eleven miles north-west of Allahabad ou the 



VIII. 420, 1. 5. 
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Vm There is only one copy of the Yatlgar-i-Bahadwri ivi 

■ ’ tU autograph of tU author, in my possession 

Dr. "Rieu denies this claim and states that Sir Henry lo s eop ^ 
^l^^XlBcMduri could not possibly be 

fconSs several clerical errors which can only be ascnbed to a copyist. 
(Catalogue, III. 897). 



ITliere are several other misprints, misreaamgs auu miuui 
of transcription or transliteration in these eight volumes. They were not 
inclndea, at first, in the body of this wort, for fear of distracting the 
reader’s attention. They have been thrown together in an Appendix and 
dealt with briefly, as it has been impressed upon the writer that they should 
Bot be overlooked, on account of their liability to mislead Hindu and 
European scholars unacquainted with Persian. The correct forms are 
printed in Italic type. All corrections indicated by Dowson himself in his 
JBrrata have been excluded.] . ^ o ii- 

1. 117, 1. 3. ‘ In the reign of Mu'awiya, son of Abu Suiain. Eeaa bufian. 

I 156,' 1.' 3. ‘ Allafi hilled ‘Abdu-r-Eahman, son of Ash'ab.’ Correctly, 

Ish'as, as at E.D. I. 428. 

I. 197, 1, 11. ‘A report was also seat to ‘Abdn-l-Malik, the^Khalita of the 
time.’ The Khalifa of the time was W alid, the son of ‘AMn-l-Malik, 
who reigned from 86 to 96 A. H. See E.D. I. 428. , x, i 

I. 215, 1. 13. ‘ Jani Beg was succeeded by Mirza Asi. Head 

Ghdei . - r 

1.221,1. 18. ‘He came toaplaeeDaryacbaNari Sang’. Is it not Daryacha, 

i.e. river, of Ndi'a Sanlcra or Sankra? See E.D. I. 294. ^ 

I. 252, 1. 5. ‘ Conquest of Ahmadnagar and the fort of Kasim.’ Bead 
Aslr [garb]. 

I. 292, 1. 18. ‘ Tribes of Bina, Tak and Nabumiya. The last name must be 
tbe same as NakmrU of B.D. I. 286, q. v. my Note. 

I. 293 footnote, 3. ‘She was his sister’s son.’ Bead daughter. 

I. 301, Footnote, 1. 2. ‘ Bai Khanhar of Kaeh.’ Bead Khengar. 

I. 302, 1, 18. ‘ Shariru-l-Mulk.’ Read Shajnfu-l-Mulk as at E.D. VI. 432, 
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I. 338, 1. 25. ‘FaHal, tlie fatHer of tlie celebrated liakha Faslaai.’ Read 
Phula, tbe father of the celebrated Lakha Phulani, 

I. 339, II, 4, 8 and 26. ‘ Hankur.’ Read Hingora. 

I. 339, 1. 7 f. f. ‘ Pambiya, [variant, Pambaniya].' Correctly, BaMniya, 
i.e. Bamaniyo. See my Note on Vol. 1. 226, 1, 9 f.f. 

I, 444, Footnote 1, 1. 10. ‘ Ghumte,' Read Ghumli. See B.G. VlII. (Kathi- 

awar), 440. 

II. 112, 1. 9. ‘ Bn Nasr Mustaufi, commander of a detachment \ Correctly, 

‘ Accountant, Anditor, .Controller of expenditure.’ 

II. 175, 11. 3 and 2 If, For * Sanjaris ’read Sijms, and so also at 1. 176, 1.4. 
(See J. H. 167 and 11 Note). 

II. 181, 1. 2. ‘ The chief of Ghazni, Abu ‘Ali KubaK.’ Eecte, Lawlk, 

II. 201, 1. 9. ‘Wasa Abhir’s property worth ten lacs of Rupees.’ Delete 
‘ Rupees’. ‘Awfi could not have used the word, 

II. 201, 1. 16 from foot. ‘The most generous king, the staff of the world 
and supporter of religion.’ This is only a literal and uncalled-for 
translation of Qiithu-d-dimya loa’d Din. 

II. 205, 1. 4. ‘ Sabi, the historian of Kabas’, Read Qdhus. 

II. 212, 1. 7 f. f. ‘ QLwamu-l-mulk, Euhu-d-din Hamza.’ Read Riihnu-d-din. 

(P. 1.58, 1. 3). The mistake is committed again at 219, 1. 7 f . f. 

II. 297, 1, 11 f.f, For ‘ Bhangar ’, read Thankar [Tahangarh], as at 309, 

1. 20 of this Volume. See my Note on II, 226, 1. 24. 

11.303,1.4. Read ‘ Khwaja Muiadu-l-Mulk Sanjari’s nisba as Sijizi ov 
Sajasi, i. e. of Siiistan {<J j*- not ^ He is called Sistani by 

MinhaJ himself in the N,, Text, 98, 1. 13. 

II. 324, 1. 15. ‘ In A. H. 615, Jalalu-d-din king^of Khwarizm fled 

towards Hindustan’. Correctly, did Hi as in the T» N, Text, 171, 1. 11 ! 
T. A.,28,1.6f.f.;F.I.65, 1. 3 f.f. 

II. 326, 1, 21. ‘Kubacha’s minister, ‘Ainu-l-Mulk Husain AsHgHari,’ Read 
Ash'an as in X. N. Text, 173, 1. 1 ; E.D. 1. 133 and II, 330. 

II, 336, 1. 18. ‘ The other ......> entered the gate of the Mu‘izzi.’ 

Correctly, by ths Gats of ths 3I(id)’ss((~i~Mu izzif or the Mu izzi College 
[which had been named after Ma‘izzu-d'din Sam]. T. N, Text, 189, 
1. 15. 

II. 348, last line. ‘ On Thursday, the llth Zi-l,K‘ada 645,’ Read, Thurs- 
day tbe Iddi. Monday the 12th has been already mentioned on 1, 12. 

II. 350, 1. 19. For ‘ Lashkar Khan,’ read KasMu Khan, as in T. N. Text, 

’ 222. 1. 2 f.f. ; 268. „ 

II. 351, 1. 17. ‘ Gwalior, Ch'anderi, Bazawal (?) and Malwa . Recte, Nam~ 

noal, Nar^ar. Jh2 is a mistranscription (Nalapura). 

III. 19, 11. 4 and 9. ‘Abu-l-Hasan, son of Simhur,’ Eecte, 

III, 38, 1. 8. ‘ The Rukha of Rustam,’ Correctly, BaJchsh The Arabic and 
Persian form of Araehosia, the Greek name of Zabui, which was 
Rustam’s country, is ‘ Rukhaj E.D. L 23 ; II. 284. 

I1L64,1. 6. ‘In.. the year ,293. he [Maljmud] made war upon 



Jaipal,’ Read 393 [H.]. 

III. 102, 1, 8. ‘ ‘Adil Khan, Tabar KHan and others,^ Read Tamar Khan, 
as in B.D. III. 109, 114. 

III. 133, 1. 11. ‘Jalaln-d-din [Khalji] reeeived the title of 

Siyasat Khan,’ Properly, Shayasta Khan. 

III. 146, 1. 16. ‘ Khan Jahin, his [Jalalu-d-din’s] eldest son was then 
dead.’ Correctly, KMn-i-KJtanan. 

III. 146, 1. 9 f. f. ‘ He ordered tunnels (sabat) to be sunk.’ 8aiai are 

eoYcred approaches for the conduct of sieges, constructed above ground, 
not underground ‘tunnels.’ 

III. 160, 1. 6. ‘ Alau-d-din arrived at Gbati Lajaura.' The place intend- 
ed must beLasura. Constable, PI. 31 C b. It is about 10 miles west of 
Daulatabadi 

in. 168, 1. 8. ‘In the third year of his reign’, T. P. Text, 

261, 1. 9 f. f. Correctly, during the [first] three years of his reign. 

III. 198, 1. 23. ‘ A battle was fought in Khikar,’ Correctly, on the Ghag- 
gar river. 

in. 244, 1. 2, ‘ He there made [Shihab Sultani] governor of Bxdar 

and the neighbourhood, with a fief of a lac of tankas,’ Read one hundred 
talcs of tangas. T. P. Text, 481, 1. 10. 

in. 293, 1. 6. ‘ Sultan Piruz Shah issued twenty-one edicts {sikka) and 
thirty-one instructions (‘Alamat) upon matters of royalty.’ These 
* Sikkas’ were really the insignia reserved for the sovereign, e, g. 
Khutba, Throne, Tughra, Ghishiya, Crown, etc. T. P. (Shams), Text. 
108. 

III. 400, 1. 4. ‘In Rajab, A.H. 800 (March, 1408).’ Read 139S. 

III. 444, 1. 15. Por ‘Izurbaijan.’ Arzanjm in the Z. N. Text, II. 118, 1. 7. 

III. 621, 1, 16. ‘The princes, the nunians, the amirs of tumans,’ Read 
*nmnan' grandees. 

III. 663, 1. 9. ‘ Whatever other stories and fables they [the Hindus] have, 
is contained in Kabits, parwaiias and namahs,’ Road Purmas. 

IV, 3, 1. 6 I. f. Por ‘ Shalghiizis of B’ars,’ read ‘ Sahjharls’ or ‘ Halghuris’ 
See Baizawi, in B.D. 11.264; Tdrikh-i-Guslda, I. 603; Tr.II. 118. 

JV. 34, 1. 17. ‘Amir Timur had attacked Talina.’ Tulamba must be 

the place meant. 

IV. 38,1. 12. Por ‘ Taghi Khan Turkchi,’ Read ‘Taglii Khan Ttirkbacha ’ 
as In T. M. 170, 1. 9; B. I. 273=Tr. 1. 360 ; B. D. IV. 40, 43, 48. 

IV. 44, 1. 18. ‘ He [Khizr Khan] proceeded by Panipat to Pirozpur,’ Cor- 
rectly, Fathpur, as in the T.M. Text, 179, last line. 

IV. 62, 1. 22. ‘ The Rais of Gwalior .... Bhangar and Chandawar.’ Read 
the second name as Tahangar, q. v. Note on II. 226, 1. 24. 

IV. 124, 1 14. ‘I took my flight on the wings of travel lor the city of 
Bijanagar.’ Read ‘from the city of Bijanagar.’ He was returning. 

IV. 163, 1. 1. ‘ [Subuktigin] subdued Afghan and other places,* 

Recte, Lamghan as in ‘Utbi, E.D. II. 22; Reynolds’ Tr. 39. 



IV. 186, 1. 21. For ‘ Mamieliiiii',* read ‘ Manuchihr ’ and for ‘ WasHmieiiiHr/ 
Washmaglr. 

IV. 205, Footnote 2, 1. 11, For ‘Abu-I-Fai'ah Rawaini,’ read Aba-l-Ffiraj 
Etmi. 

IV. 239, Footnote 2, 1.4. For ‘Kalatiir’ read Kalmaur [in C4nrdaspnrl 

IV. 262, Footnote 1, 13 f. f. 1. For ‘Sirohi,’ read 8arimr [Sarjnpar, 
Gorakhpur] as in B.N. Tr. 521. 

IV, 262, Footnote, 1. 10 f. f. ‘Raja Muttana and Raja Rup Barin (Na- 
rain ?),’ ‘ Muttana ’ may be Mithila [Tirhut]. His name was Eamabhadra 
or Rupa Narayau. Duff, C, I. 266, 805 ; B. N. Tr. 521 and Ivii. 

IV. 262, Footnote 1, 1. 4 f.f. For ‘ Raja Gulanjari,’ read. ‘Raja of Kdlan- 
jar.’ He was, probably, Rudra Pratap Bundela. 

IV. 262, Footnote 1, 1. 3 f, f. For ‘ Raja Sing Deo ’ read ‘ Raja Blr Sing 
Deva’ [of Bhata], See my Note on IV, 407, Footnote, 

IV. 262, Footnote 1, last line. ‘ Raja Bikram Ohand ’ must be Raja BM- 
kham [Bhishma] Chand of Almora. Duff, 0. 1. 281. 

IV. 266, Footnote 1, 1.2. ‘Humayun proceeded from Ghazipur to Khaird- 
bad’ Read Kharld [in Ballia district]. B. N. Tr. 544. 

IV. 283, 1. 12. ‘ A messenger from Dudu and his son Jalal Khan 

arrived in my camp.’ Read ‘ her.’ Dudu was the mother of Jalal Khan, 

IV. 294, 1. 3 f, f . ‘ The Mir [Yahya Qazvini] died in A, H. 971.’ 

The correct year was, most probably, 981. (B. Text, III. 98). 

IV. 304, 1, 16, ‘ Humayun [marched] eastward against Ben and Bayazid,’ 
Correctly, Bihan. 

IV, 304, 1. 3 f, f. ‘ Sher Shffi dies, Bajab 1st, at Kalinjar.’ Correctly, 
Bab% the 1st. 8ee E. D. IV. 409. 

IV, 396, 1. 14. ‘Mubarak Khan Shlrini killed the third.’ The sobriyuet 
must be Sarbani or Sharbati, 

IV. 408, 1. 20. For ‘Shaikh Halil’ read ‘Shaikh KlialtV 

IV. 440, 1. 23. For ‘ Saif Jan ’ read ‘ Sail Khan.’ 

IV. 475, Footnote 1, 1, 2, For ‘ Khan .Jahan Tokhani,’ read Nohcini or 
Lohdni. q. v. E.D. V. 9 note. 

IV. 497, 1. 8 f. f. For ‘ Idi Ratna,’ read Eaina and for ‘ Lali Ohak,’ read 
Kaji or Kachi Ohak. (Tdr. Bash. Tr. 485). 

V. 12, 1. 4 f. f. For ‘Garha-Eantak,’ read ‘ QaxharKatanka.’ 

V, 86, 1. 18 and 88, 1. 5 f.f. For ‘ Rai Karan Sing, Raja of Gwalior,’ read 
Kirat Singh. See my Note on IV. 89, 1. 4. 

V, 133, 1. 8. ‘ On the 10th Muharram, 948 H., we mounted.’ Correctly, 947 IL 
H, B. H. 11. 1875 F. I. 218, 1. 4 f. f. 

V. 147, 1. 6 if. For ‘Abdu-l-M‘adZi’ read Abu4~M'(mU. 

V. 173, 1. 17. For ‘ 6th Sh'aban, 955 [Rihlat],’ read mh Sha‘ban^>d5 [Rih- 
lat] or 975 A. H. A. 283, 1, 3 i i 

V, 189, 1, 10. For ‘ Baban Bayazid’ read ‘ Biban and Bayazid,’ though the 
conjunction is left out in the Lith. '1,’.A. also, 194, 1. 15. See B.D. IV, 
347. 



V. 189, 1. 20. For ‘ Saltan Husain Mirza BaUalira ’ reaS Baiiard. 

V. 199, 1. 4. For ‘ Sain Mirza, ’ read ‘ Sam Mirza.’ 

Y. 203, 1. 11. For ‘ ShaikK Jalil’ read ‘ ShaikK Khalil' 

Y. ^6, 1. 5 1. f, ‘ Mirza ‘Askari then crossed the Sind and went to the 
town of Patar.’ Bead Mirza Hinddl, as in the X-A. Text. 203, 1. 12 f. f, 
Y. 230, 1. T f.f. For ‘ Muhammad Kasim Khan Fauji,’ read Mauji, as in 
A. N., I. 223; Tr. 450. See also Bndauni, II. 314, 1. 6 ; Tr. 324; A. N. 
Text, II. 59 ; Tr. II. 91 ; III. 87 ; Tr. 123. 

V. 233, 1. 1. Bead Khwaja ‘Abda-s Samad’s sobriquet as Mtisaioviar [ie. 

Painter] not Masur. . 

Y. 235, 1. 10. ‘Sayyid Muhammad Bikna.’ Read Pakna, le. stout, fat, 
corpulent, as in A.N.I. 223 ; Tr. 451. 

V. 237, i. 17. For ‘ Nasir Khan,’ read ‘ Nasib Khan,’ as at V. 243 infra. 

Y. 255, 1, 17. ‘ Sikandar sent his sou along with Ghazi Khan Sur,’ Read 
‘ Tanur ’ [Tonwar], jy not jy. 

y. 265, Footnote 2, 1. 1. ‘ Pisar*khwandah ’ is not a ‘ reputed son,’ but an 
informally adopted son, a person affectionately called or addressed as 
Fzsar or ‘ Farzandf 

V, 273, Footnote 3. For ‘Sanjari,’ read ' Sijizif i.e. native of Sistan. 
See A. N, Tr. II, 238 and Note. 

V, 283, 1. 10. For ‘Tughbani’ read Ttiqidi, as in A.N. II. 134; Tr. 208; 

372 ; Tr. 540 ; Budauni,II. 192; Tr. 195 and Note, 
y, 291, 1. 1. For ‘ Rustam Khan’ read Dastam Khan. A. N.II. 218; Tr, 


y, 304, 1. 2. For ‘ Beg Murin Khan,’ read ‘ Beg Nimn Khan Nicnn is a 
short form of Nuru-d-dia. 

V, 316, 1. 3. ‘ When the Imperial court arrived at Laeknow.’ Read Ldhor, 
as in the T.A. 277, I. 7. 

V. 31-5, 11. 9 and 8 f.f. For ‘Mank’ara Mirza,’ read Bdiqard. 

Y. 324, I. 11 f.f. For ‘ Udi Singh, Raja of Marwar,’ read Meiodr. 

V. 335, 1. 13. For ‘ Mu‘iua-l-hakk wau-d-din Hasan Sanjari,’ read Sijizi. 

Y. 337, 1. 16. For ‘ Hasan Kali Khan,’ read Husain Quli Khan. 

y. 340, 1. 5 £f. For * Mirath’ read Merta [in Jodhpur], as in the Lith. T. A. 
293, 1. 4 and B. II. 140, Tr. 144. 

V. 342, 1. 2 If, For ‘ Saiyid Ahmad Bukhari,’ read l^mid Bukhari. 

V. 363, 1. 12, For ‘Muhammad Kuli Khan Tughbani,’ read 'TuqbdV 

V. 364, Footnote 2. For ‘ Eoliya,’ read Batoaliya or BdwaUya, See A.N, 
III. 66, 1, 3; Tr. 90. 

y, 389,1. 9 f.f. For ‘Wednesday, 3rd Jumada-l-awwal, 981,’ read 3rd 
Jumddiu-s-Sdni, as Sunday, 16th Jumada-l-awwal occurs on 1. 13 ante. 

Y. 411, 1, 5 f. f. For ‘ twenty-four tankas ’ read ‘ twenty-four thousand 
tangas’ as in the Lith. T. A. 342, 1, 15. See my paper on the * Muradi 
Tanga’ in Num. Sapp. XXVIII to the J.A.S.B. (1917), p. 83. 

y. 413, 1. 4. For ‘Sultan Khwaja Kalij Khan,’ read ‘ Sultan Khwaja and 

/V .Qujij Khan,’ as in B. 11.269 ; Tr. 277, See also Jia, Tr. 1. 354 and 423. 




7. *20, 1. 14 It Sor • SsA ’ r.a ‘ Ksm.’ « on 1. 6 «. ol tBo »imo pap. 

7. Sv"i.? 2 ,’Fo;“MamKtan Jal«r,-read ‘SSaKamKKa Jam.’ 

A N III. 528;Tr. 806; B.n.310, Tr. S20. .... 

■ ram. A.N. Tr. III. 633 Note; a) ’ 

y. 449, 1. 6 f . i B’or river Bebut (BeyaW, reaa 

same mistafe occurs on 453, 1. 12 If. _ 

7. 452, 1. S. For ‘ Mir Kmaiah , imi Mir 
Y 460 1 15. For ‘Mir Mirza,’ read Mir Jl«m>,as a. 

;:S:,‘rtK.»S“HSsrr« 

V. 484, 1. 20. Commencement of tne seeo 

(period of thirty years). _ fHpir drums and claim the 

7. i^,1.21 •Thoae 

aignitj of the dop ol ^ Note on 7. 368,1. 2 1.1, 

‘ dop.’ Me word K S,ikh,«, not «“?* ““ edi ^4 

Y. 492, 1. 14- ‘ the enemy passe a the riv 

i£» Gomti. , ^ ^ f ‘ K It is not in 

7. 496, 1 4 1. f. ‘Husain Khin totoiia Delete 

the Teat, 11. 126 or Lowe s Tr. IL 1^ yatanabbi out of IbraUm- 
71. 46, last line. ‘He dMve Adbam 

pur,' 3ii»in Khan Hofcw* m A-N; 1^1^ ’ . „ jjj, 140 ; Tr. 198. 

71. 52. 1, 10 1 1 • ®rd Sar.as in A. N. IH. n3i Tr. 

Yl 98, last line. For caipur, 

7 l)S;," 4 SSb ana Ddmaghani were sent' Delete ondi read 

7 I.m,T 6 .Z’ Maghrib Kban Dakbini,' read .IMom* Khan as in 

‘ A.N. II. 280 ; Tr. 415. , g 

‘I't F"''Ta“r™- ibotto., ionest part, loot ol 

7 I,“For‘Narangh Deo, -read Fu- Singh Tho error reours 

on 167,1. 8. • ■ Khan. (B.B. VI. 112). 

VI. 166,1. 11. £*fs^aned»»- SM^^ intheT.M. 

VI. 185,1. 19. ‘Khnrram Arslan Shah rs eai 

; % A . 121, 1. 4 ; F. I. ^ j Samana,’ read ' Centurions 

•UT iftfi 1 8. For ‘ Hundreds of the noWes 


or tHe Commanders of htmdreds in Samana ’ (4" “ as in 

T.M.B.T), IV.21. 

VI 205, 1. 4. * Dabiapnr.’ The place meant may be Dholpur 

VL 224, 1. 18. ‘ The king [Firiiz Tughlaq] penetrated as far as Bnndwa.* 
The place meant is Paraoltia, Constable, 29 0 c. 

VL 292, last line. ‘ I questioned him, but he denied the intention,’ Bead 
‘ He did not deny it.’ (T. J. 25, 1. 13 ; Tr. I. 54). 

VI. 300, 1. 7 f. t ; 301, 1. 3. For ‘Abdud-* Aziz,’ read ‘Abdu-r-Pa/wm. 

VI. 330, 1. 19, For ‘Abdu-l-Islam,’ read ‘Abdu-s-5a?«m. (T. J. 104, 1, 5 ; 
I. N. 64, 1. 3). 

VI. 374, 1. 10, For ‘ Raja Sang Earn,’ read ‘ 

VI. 383, 1. 2 f. f. ‘ Ashrafu-I-Mulk ’ should be Sharlfu-l-Mulk, as at 482, 
444 of this Volume ; T. J. 346, 1. 17 ; I. N. 193, 1. 1 f. f , 

VI. 396, 1. 10, ‘ And then to come with Sultan Murad Bakhshi.’ Bead 
Sultan Murad Haftftsft, as in the Text, 

VI. 401, 1. 4 f. f. ‘On the 9th Safar, the Emperor [Jahangir] reached 
Labor,’ Correctly, 9th Mtiharram. Of. B.D. VI. 300-1 ; T. J. Text, 32. 

VI 424, 1, 7. ‘ Jahju, [grandson of Shuja'at Khan].’ Reete, Chhajju. 

VI. 440, 1. 9. ‘ Peshawar, where all the north-eastern tribes were at th.af 
time in arms,’ Read ‘ north-western.’ 

VII. 6, 1. 18. ‘ Jajhar Singh was the son of Nar Singh Deo Bundela,’ He 
was the son of Blr Sinha Deva Bundela. 

VII. 21, 1. 15. ‘ Some [of Khan JabSn Lody’s] elepHants were caught by 
Raja Amar Singh of Bandher.’ Read Randhii. Amar Singh was the 
Raja of Bandhu or Bhata. Dowsonis wrong in contending in the foot- 
note that the place meant must be ‘ Bhander. N. E. of .Jhansi’, because 
Kb. Kh'. (I. p. 40) calls it Bhcmdur. The Badshahndma (I. i, 349, 1. 11), 
states that the village of Nemi was in Bandhu and Amar Sinha was 
the Raja ot BmdJiu. See aIsoM.U, II. 134-138. He is mentioned as the 
Raja of Bandhu in the 21st year of Jahangir’s reign by Muhammad 
Hadi also. (T. J. Text. 418, 1. 4). 

VII. 32, 1. 6 f. f. For ‘ 1240 H.’ read 1041 H. 

vn, 89, 1. 10. ‘ Aurangzeb had been ordered to overtake the royal forces 
at Bhimbar.’ Recte, Bhlra. ‘A. S. Text. Ill, 72, 1. 7. 

VII, 111, 1, 16. For ‘ Husain Sajar lake,’ read Susain Sdgar lake,’ as on 
117 of the Volume. 

VII 185, 1. 14. For ‘Nawab Rai, the Prince's [Muhammad Mu'azzam’s] 
mother,’ read Nawab Bdi. 

VII. 189, 1. 17, ‘ An interview took place at the Raj Sambar tank,’ Cor- 
rectly, Raj Samandar [Samudra] tank, 

VII. 213, 1. 7. f. f. ‘ Aurangzeb was born in 1028 A. H. (1619 A. D.), at 
Dhud.’Sec in the B. I Text, but properly, 1027 A.H.and Dahod'i. J 
249, last line, Tr. II. 47 ; Kh. Kh. 1 296, 1. 15. 

vn 263, 1 18. ‘ Kunwar Bdi Singh, son of Raja Jai Singh,’ Recte, Ram 
Singh. See 279, 281 of this Volume- 
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VII. 373, 1. 18. ‘Hainaji, the commaiider of Bajgarh.’ Bead Hamanji. 

VIL 40l! 1. 1?. ‘ Zeba-n-nissa Begatn, eldest sister of ‘Azam Shah.’ Eecte, 
Zinatu-n-nisa Begara. See M. ‘i. in B. D. VII. 196-7 and Kh. Kh. 
im, 363, 385. Zebu-n-nisa died in 1113 A. H. when Aurangzeb was 

alive. M. ‘1. B39. > i 

VII 402 1. 10. ‘ Samsamu-d-daula Amirn-l-Bahadur Nnsrat Jang. Bead 
Amiru-l-C7maj-« Bahadnr Hnsrat Jang, as inKH. Kh. Test, II. 601.^^- 

VII 428 1 4 f. f. Bor ‘ The treasure of thirteen lacs of rupees, read The 

Test, 11. 684,1. 3. 

VII. B70, 1. 4. For ‘ Haju,’ read Jajk , „ , . , 

VII. 570, 1. 3 f. t For * Hamla Bahadur ^ read [Mir] Jumla Baliacmr, 

VIII. 31,' 1. 9 f. t “ Abda-llah, son of Zahir. ” Read 

VIII 75 1 12. ‘ The chosen of the Adored writhed in the depths of an- 
guish.’’ The literal translation of the name of the man, which was 

:Aldti-l-M‘abtid, can only bewilder the reader.^ . r,,™//, 

VIII. 106, 1. 16. ‘Sadar Zilla Khan Kasur Pathan is called Jumla 
Khan ’’in Sarkfc Pall of the Mughal Empire 210 
VIII. 138, ]. 13 f.f. ‘ [They] got possession of the little fort of P - 

and another called the Old fort.’ The places meant 
Firus SJidh and the Purdna Q,iVa. See p. 143 infra, waere 

of Piroz Shah’ is mentioned. oo ■Rfivv? 

VIII. 346,1. 14. ‘Ahmad Sultan pursued them as far as Buiya 

and sirangpur.’ Read tlie second nam_e as f Ganga- 

VIII, 178, 1.0. ‘ Account of SaiiuarGangapur. Propei y, < / 

vtt? 1 14 For ‘ Puraniar Khan,’ read Busanjar Khan.^ ^ 

VIIL 236^ 1. 16. For ‘ Ohanbanians,’ read Ghauhanims or Chupamans. 
VIII* 230 ! 1 17. For ‘ Saribarans,’ read Sariadartans. 

VIII Ss 1. 4. For ‘ Ram Chatar Man,’ read Bdi Ohatar Man. 

VIIL 276, 1. 20. ‘ Narad Shankar Brahmin was then appoi 

governor of the fort’ Read Ndrfi Shankar. 

VITT 279 1. 13. For ‘ Pakpat,’ read Bagpat (or 

VTTT* 9ftl’ 1 3 f f For ‘ Shisha Dhar Pandit,’ read Slmsliadhar ■ 

VTH 310 1 20 For ‘ forty thousand’ read ‘ forty lacs: Shuj au-d-daula 
h;d glL « to tL Mahrathas for forty lacs of Eupees. ^ 

yin.386, 1 . 6. 'H. 

Rieu (III. 913) reads Maldnwa, (gai. A*n^,_IL T . }■ 

VTTT 370 1 4 For ‘RaghiiiiGhosla,’ read Raghuji RhosJa. 

vm S’ 1 5 ‘ This Rlveiler of Secrets [Kashifu-l-Akhbar] was com- 

o£ » B.eu (11. 1059), 

vnf wTst? ‘fo? The variant 

• tL’ mentioned in the lootnote mat be alee wtons. 
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INDEX. 


PERSONS, 


^||bdu«r«Ra3li!-a,s son of Malimfid 
iioti Ma*3ucl, 4304 
^-Vbdua, 153 
Abtiigin (Ait.igiii)* 260' 

Abiil Beny (Bey ?) Uzbek, 600 
Abul Farah. Buwaiiil (Abu-1- 
Faraj EfinI), 431 
Abu4*Fa?J’s Gonimentary on 
tlie Quran, 56'? ^ 

Abii-l-Fa^Bs assassination, 591 
Abiid-Hasan Kakbsliabi (Bakh- 
' sM),’613 ' 

Abii-1-L‘ais (Abu-I-Qhais), 105 
Abu Muslim Marwazi, 199 


(2'7ie correct forms are printed in brackets,) 

. ..non i—... 


‘Abiiya,th.e Parsi, 160 
Ahmad (Hamid) Bukhari, 532 
Ahmad Giiap’s sobriquet, 266 
Ahmad Thanesari identified, 355 Baaurba, 574 
Ahmad Yadgar, as an Historian, Batha (Pata) Rather, 572 


bhafea), 23*2 
Bahbiid (AlahadeTa?), 21 
Bajain (Panchanan), 554 
Baia, Raja of AlSlwa, 173 
Balhara (Yallabh-Baya), 1, 2, 3 
Balhtt (Baladltya), 22 
Balidar (Balbhadra), 587 
Balka Malik’s father, 215 
BanSrasi, Shaikh, 603 
Barabhuiyas of Bengal, 575-6 
Barbak Khin-i-Jahan, 365 
Barkamarls (Vikramadit ?), 75 
Barkhirdar Haqshbandi, 618 
Barkis (Har Kishen), 452 
Barmazid Gxir, 457 
Bartuli(Prithu?), 218 
Baaibas (Viahvasaka), 86 


484 

Ahodan (Shams Khan Auhadi), 
358 

Aibak (meaning of), 204 __ 
Airakuli Adighur (Aidaku Ui- 
ghurj, 349 

‘Aisi (‘isfi Klian of Bhati), 549 


Bauura, (Bodza, Bhoja), 25 
Bawaril, (Vadhel), 661-2 
Bayazid, son of ‘Ata Body (?), 
486 

Baz Bahadur Qalmaq, 5S4, 5S6 
Beny Bai (Patai Rai), 596 
Bedar (Bairad), 665 
Bhatti (Latti), 686 
Bhagwanfc, son of Udaru, 6S4 

_• .r: .'Mr 


Charkas EumI, 551 
Chaupar Mai (SiirajMal), 6134 
IJabishllm (Durlabh Solanki ?), 
2S8-9 

Bahir (Dhira Sana), 80 
Dairsai (Wairlsil, Bairlaali 
126-7 

Dal Bait (Dalpat of Bikaner), 
557 

Dalki wa MalM (TrilokyamaP 
la?), 222-3 

Dalpat Ujjaimya, 573 
Darabars (DhSravarsha), 162 
Daur, Bai of (Dhar), 173-3 
Dawar Malik’s father, 309-10 
Devaldevi’s hands, were they 
off?, 368 

Devaldavi. Was she forcibly 
married to Khusrav?, 368 
Deva Raya XI. of Yljayanagar, 
419 

Dhankal or Dhokal Singh, 683 
Dharm Singh (Dhar man gad ?), 
556 

Dhar Raj (Hatl Raj), 123 
Dharsiya (Dhar Sena), 80 
Dili Rani (Dai Dilaram ?), 618 
Dilip (Dalpat) of Bikaner, 606 
Drohar{Dhruva Sena), 80 
Dungar (Dhonkal) Singh, 677 
Fara (Qara) Beg, 593 
Fakhrud-d-din Mubaraksbaii, 
the Historian, 203 
Fardaghan (Farrukhaii ?), 175 


Aj Deo (Vaj Deo ?), 183 
Akugha (Aq Bugha), 346 

‘Alam Khan {‘Alim Khan ?), 269 Bhairu (Bhairav ?), 97 
Albari or Alpari (tribe), 214 Bhaiya Puranmal, 460 
Alfaa (Alqas), 593 Bhaiidargu Bhagu (Bhadra- 

‘Alfikat (Path jab ?), 12 rakhu Bhikkhu), 84 

‘Ali Akhti (Khatati), 640 Bhara Rai of Kachh, 118 

‘All (‘Alam) Khan'bf Kaipi, 439 Bhid, Raja of Bhafca, 471, 495 Fardaghan (ParrukliaiiV), 

‘All Hauja (‘Ali of Uoheha), 361 Bhim Deo (Bhillam Deva), 372-3 Farghp (Qarghap), 304-5 

-- - • BhIm Narayan (Pran Narayan), Farkhi (Farrukhi), 221 

653 ' Farmaliun{Glharman-Leon, 4.0. 

Bhopal, Raja of Mahesar, 455 Leon Grimon), 579 ^ 

Bihara (Bharmai of Kaohh), 621 Fath Khan Sldi of Jazira, 656 
Bim (Prem) Karayan, 633 Fatli Khan Tibati (Batam), 626 
Binaltigin (Alntigin ?), 427 Firdaus Makani (Babur), 543 
Bindraban, the Historian, 641 Fir ishta, as an Historian, 594-5 
Birahan (Parihars ?), 295, xvi Firuz Tughlaq’s age at aeath, 
AmIru-d-din(Ammu-d-dIn),592 Birbal (Viravara), 655 . -m -on kho o 

Andrun (Indradyumna?), 488-9 Bir Bhin Deo (VlraBhanu Deva G'‘^ 3 Pa'ti (Gajani ?), od9, bU-6 
Antrat (Aniruddh) Singh, 684 III), 3S7 Gang (Gangeya Chedi) 101 ^ 

Annk (Lawlk), 190 Blr Singh Deva (Baghela), 463 Ghairat Khan or Izzat Khan 

Appaji (Damaji) Gaikawar, 698 Blthal Sudeo (Vithal Shivdev), 675 


Alkuzai (tribe), 692 
Alp Ghazi, why so called, 366-7 
Altamash (Iltutmish), meaning, 
213-4 

Ambuji Band, 666-7 
Amir (Amin) Khan, 649 
Amir-i-Dad Hasan, 183 
xAmir Kazi (Amir Rasi), 423 


Arzaki (Azrski), 431 
Ashara*i-Mubashshara,J02 
Asian (Adashtan ?) Shah, 98 
‘Ata Beg (‘Alau-d-daula) Qaz- 
vini, 680 

Aziz Himar (Khummar), 298 
Baba Hasan Abdal, KIS 
Baba Jukayath (Babuji Kan- 
tiya ?), 608 

' Babaniya {Baraaniyo),__l04, 324 
Badru-d-din Daulatshah, 383 
Baghara (Nagavarman ?), 24 
Bahadur Khan Rohlla, 628 
Bahadur Khan Body, 628 
Bahar Deo (Bahad or Vag- 


689 

Blthal (YifehalSundar), 698 
BodUagan (Borahs), 282-3, sv 
Brahman pal (Trilochanpal), 133 
Budehi Bamman Dhaval (Bud- 
dhi Yarman Dhavala ?), 97 
Budhkar (IMadhukar), 622 
Bujabala (Bhu jabala ?), 170 
Buledi or Burdi (tribe), 107 
Burabrah (Paupera, Baja of 
dawbar near Dabanu), 388*4 
Burban Ughlan Jujlfeauv 347*8 
gbach (Jajja), 80 
Charkas Daffcir (George the 
Factor?), 122 


Ghazi Khan Sur(Lonwar),523«4 
Ghaiyar (Kayarj, 695 
Ghausu-s-Saqalaio, 481 
Ghazi Mujii (Mahli), 455 
Ghazi Khan Tatar (Tonwar), 
586 

Ghlyas Haihani (Zain Khani), 
604“ 

Gisudaraz, IIa?rat, 659 
Gopal Das Nakfca, 691-2 
Gujafc (Gajpat) Khan, 623 ^ 
Gurpal (Kuvatpai,Kumarpa!), 
174-5 

Habibttlla, of Herat, 490 
Haidar Malik Hulak 



Jamaa (Chandian), 650 
Jhils (Jhabik), 535 
Jibawin (Sambadeva ?), 99 
JiUtar (Jaitra Sinha ?), 181 
diwan, Malik (Jiand), 650 
Juga (Bachgoti), 470 
Jugal Kish. war (Kiahore), 699 
dull or Chili, Shaikh, 614 
Kabakan Najda (Cangeya . 

Ohedi), 734 
Kabir (ECali) Bhadra, 97 
Kabkalas {Kavlkalasa}, 655 
Kab (Hai), 647 
Kaheri (tribe), 107 
Kaid (Kedar) Eai, 684 
Kaira (Qaim) Khan, 684 
Kaksa (Kakutatha ?), 98 


Kajar Shah (G-ujar Sah), 333-4 Matamadhari Ballah (Mama Nur Beg (Naurang) Khan, 681 
Kajwi (Gujar) Khatri, 409 and Hari Ballaf), 699 Nur Jahan's birth, 618«9 

Kalyin Bii Baqqal, 543 M‘a3um*i-‘A3i, 646-7, 549 Nur Turk, 219 

Kalaash (Kailaah ?), 366 Mihlak (Molag, Mekal or Mokal) Padshah Khanzada Khan (?), 665 

Kamalu-Mln Gurg, 251 Deo, Kaja of Malwa, 249-50 Pandya Guru (error), 372 

P^aui^lu-d-din (Main), 859*60 Milak Deo (Melag Deva), 216 Panhun (Bhauu, t, 0. Sun ?), 130 


Haidar Dughlat), 413 
Hajji Habibulla, 644-5 
Hamba Nurir (Namblyattiri), 
422 

Har Das (Tapar Das), 597-8 
Harnand (Pradhan), 249 -50 


Kangi (Gangu) Khatri, 409 
Kankuma (aanguba) Tantia, 
693-9 

Karik (Qazzaq) Khan, 527 
Kantaji Kadam Bande, 677 
Karam Blalu (Qaramanlu), 57*2 


Hasan Khan Tabati (Batani),57S Karan Rai (Klrat Rai), 1S2 
Husain Khan Ntrak (Surk), 454 Kathis, 550, 552, 553 
Hasan Makon (Makhan), 439 Kesat (Kirat) Singh, 653 
Hasan Sabbali, 237-8 Khau-i-Khanan Yusuf Khail, 

Hasnaij Mishka- ti (Mikaili), 933 447-8 

Hawaii (Jiwi, Jui) Uzbek, 510 Khengar, Raia of Kachh, 553 
Hiraj (Hari Baj), ISO Khankhar (Khongfir, the Baja 

Hisarau-d-din, brother or cou- of Kapal or Girnar), 302-^3 
sin of Khu 3 ra 7 Khan, 236-7 Khudajar ICha-ii Latbi, 635-6 
nisamu-d-din ITlbak(Ughlabak), Khuuza, Bibi, 424 

X80-i Khiisrav blinded, 603, 623-4 

Hishang, Amir, identified, 383 Khuarav’a murder, proof of, 
Hiraman Baksariya, 672 616 


Hurra-i-Khutali, 163 
Husain Khan (rukriya), 5 IS 
Husain Quii Khan, 518, 521 
flyas Afghan identified, 355 
*Imadu-d-din Shaikh, 382 
Imamu-I-mulk (Intizamu-1- 
Mulk?),690 


Miran Muhammad Shuja‘a 
(Shah), 503 

Mir Juiuia Yfir (Tar ?) Khan, 683 
Mir (not Amir) M'asum Bhak- 
kari, 550 

j\Iirza Kasan (or cor), 525 
Blix'ar bin liluhalhil, 71-2 
Mubarak (Mirak) Raiivi, 527 
Afudabbir (hluzafiar) Khan, 640 
Aluimnmad Hadi, 631 
Muhammad Hakim (Muqim) 
Bakbsbi, 557 

Alahammal Khan Bihbudi 
(Bihsudi). 547 

Muhammad Quli Tughbani, 
(I'uqbai), 537 

Aluhammad Shah Safavh 681 
Aluliammad Salih Kambu, 626, 
639 

Muhammad Salih Khushnavis, 
626 


Khusrav Khan Charkas, 114 
Khwajagan Khwaja, 521 , 

Khwaja Alansur executed, 548-9 Ivluhazzab, Khwaja, 219 
Khwandamir, the granchon of IMulla Pazln (Qazin),^467 


Alirkhwand, 424 
KiimSk (Qalmaq), 584, 586 
Koka Puiad, 622 
Iqbal Aludbir, why so called, 248 Koka Pradhan, 249-60 
Iradat Khan as Historian, 678 Kulchand (Kokalla Chedi II.), 
Ismat Khan (‘Azmat Khan), 640 146-3 

Jagat Sinha, Baja of Maiii, 625 Kuraishi (Waisi), Khwaja, 602 
Jahan {Ohupan) Alalik Agha, Kura arid Paris, xx-xxi 
(wife of Taimur), 361 La*hhzlr (Dakhdhir), 119 

Jahir Deo Ajari, 224-5 Lakkana Dandanayaka, 410 

Jai Alai, son of Rupsi ( ?), 574 Lai KnnvaPs father, 671 
Jakir Zland (Chaghar Bind), 559 Laudhan (Baudhan), 471-2 
Jaju or Jajju (Ohhajju), 395-6, Lody (error for Lawi), 141 
712 Lona (Lumblxa) Kathi, 552 

Jakar Beg (Ohaghar Beg), 431 Lon Karan (Lunkaran), 543 
Jalal Khan, Saiyid Huri or Madhgarh’(AIadhukar), 573 
Sadhauri ?, 571 Mahapatar’s real name, 525-6 

Jalalu-d-din DiYani (Dawwani), Alaharta (Bharat?) Cheruh, 454 


Alulia Aluhammad Mazhib 
(Aluhazzab), 442 
Mulla lUuhammad Lahori 
(Lari), 680 

AIumlazu-1-AIulk (iKuba rizu-1- 
Alulk) Sarbulaiid Khan, 701 
Aluna (Alota) Baja, 574 
Mundihs, 656 

Alur khan (Muwarrikhan, ie. 

Historians), 330, 336 
Alusa Zakmal (Ragmai), 348 
Aluzaffar Khan Turbati, 534-5 
Aluyyad Beg, 453 
flagoji Alane, 662 
Kahar (error for Bihar) Deo, 
232 

Naliamrdi orbTuhmardi (Tribe) 
121 


106 ' Aiaimun-i-AIaiahum, 360 Nakbia (Kakpai, a Alongol), 383 

Jarjir (Gurji or Karkhi ?), 431 Alalhi Kayyal (Qattal), 458-9 Kanak Hindi, 243-4, 372, xiv 

JaswantraoBewar (Fa war), 698 Alalikzada Harbui (Harivi), 398 Kardajanpai (Tcilochanpal), 133 


Alai Goaain, 573 ’ Har Singh (Bir Singh Tomar of 

Alalik Achraf (Alaliku-sh-Sharq), Gwalior), 394^398 


532 

Alallu Khan (Mallahan, boat- 
men), 495 

Alanar Batmul (Mara Varmaii 
or Alara Perumal), 245 
Alan Doo (Naiiya Deva),^99 
Alinik Eai (Matak Bai ?), 635^ 
Maiijhur (Manjhu) Shaikh, 198 
Alankburni, meaning of, 240-1 
Alankuta, 222 

Manua Shaikh (Munawwar), 359 


Nar Singh (Bir Singh) Bundela, 
622 

Nar Singh Doo (Bir Singh Deo 
of Bhata), 571^ 

Nar Sing Makhwar(Kumar),610 
Naftb Shah (of Bengal), 451 
Naiiru-d-dm Qubacha, suicide 
of, 185-6 

Naukar Khan, aii error, 360-1 
Nauruz Kargan (Gurgan, son- 
in-law ?), 300 


Alanus (Babu3)'B6g, 512 Nayak (Nanak ?) Hindi, 244, m 

Alard Azmai Shah (Shah Ivladad Nazr Bahadur Kheshgl, 686 


Ni*amab Khan Haji, 646 
Nimeh-pezir (Nambiyattiri), 422 
Nokia (Naughan) Gohel, 554 
Nur Beg (Naurang) Khan, 581 
Nur Jahan's birth, 618*9 
Nur Turk, 219 



I’ap Rai (Papra), 668 Sa6ai% out os fos Haidar, 593 Sinanu-d-diB Habsli (Ciiaiiesar), 

Param Deo {Yiraiii Deva Chau- Sadr Zilla (Jumlaj Khan, 713 21d-5 

hill o! Sambhar), 236-7 Sa-far (SIiukra{chSrya ?]), 75 Sir (Sumer) Rai, 396, 397 
Pastib.Bai! (Patar Tabar), 574 Bahasi (Sinha Sena?) SO Sisakar (Shikshakar or Yaihaa- 

Patr Dig (Tipar Das), t545-6 S‘aid Khan Ghaghtai, 592 kara ?), 90 

Piyanda Muhammad Khan, 651 Saifu-l-MuISk and Badi‘u-1- Soli (Lull), 171 
Piliiji Mahraifca (Piliji Gaika- Jamai, legend of, 115 Stibbetfc, Giles, Colonel, pakoii 

wad), 677 Saifu-l-MuIk, uncle of Tarsua _of GbulamBasit, 695 

Piran Waisiya, 661 Muhammad Khan, 110-1 Subakh (SunJ) ’Tamur, 349 

Plaar-i-Thinesari, 299 Saiyid bin (?) T^Iajzub, 491 Subhan Deo Raul (Shobhan 

Puranmal Purabiya, 4.60 Sakanas (Sanganiin), 661-2 Devi), S3 

0abil To riband, Malik, 317 Sami (Sabiji), 697 Subhin Ray(Sujin Rai), 6S0 

Qidir Shah of Kilpi, 400 Simiji (Skambhiji), 628 Sufaid (3*a!d) Badakhslii, 547 

Qiidi, {Pindi or Pindya), 21 Samar (Tamar), 261 _ Sufi Wali^Kadimu (Sumlu cr 

Qarmali (Farmiili), 450-1 Sim SuUin (Husim Khan) Shamli?), 511 

Qarmatiin, 141, 219 Gujaritii, 593 Sulaimin Bidshib. (Pashsi), 704 

Qatiu itirinl (Lohini), 576 Sani‘i, correct laqab of, 432 Sumragin, Sumra tribe, 303-4 

Qazi-‘ili, (Qi^i *Ali), 459 Sandal Aqi, why so called, 692 Surafemish (Siyurghatmish), 

Qiwimu-d-din-i-‘Iliqa, 262 Sangi Bamkhal (Slngge Ham- 404-5 

Qadsiya Begam, 649 gyal), 635-6 Jadar Jaipil (TEilochanpil),245 

Qiirbafe Hasan Kingu, 326-7 Sangrim, Raji of Gorakhpur Tahir bin Rust (Zainab ?), 426 
Qutb Kh*in Banet (Niib?), 457 (Kharakpur), 540, 573 TiiBaiwi (Tabui), 248 

Qutbu-d-din, Saiyid, 221 Sankh Deo (Singhan Deva), 872 TakhtaBogi, 570 

eii7 Bahadur (Rar.i Bahadur), Santiji Ghorpade’s death, 662 TakriJTaqarrub) Khip, 603 
040 * Sarang Gakkhar (Malik), 509 Tannu, Nannu, Natthu, original 

r?im (Dharma) Chand, Baja of Sarmin Deori (Sartin Deoda), name of Muzafiar 111,550 
" Nagarkot, 515 ' 540-50 TinsenMTiusam), 544 

Riji Rim Husain (Jiban), 690 Sarvadbaran, error for Bic ^va Taraji Bhao, why so ealied, 696 
Riii Rii (Rudar) of Kamaun, Uddharan, 394-5 Tardika (Tardi Yakka), 441 

e06 Sarwar (Sumer) Rai, 392, 393 Tarmaahrm’s invasion, 362 

Bam&J (Bhirmal or Hirmal ?), 85 Sassi (Shashin, i. e, blare or Taryvari (Travadl) 551 
Rimchand, Riji of Paima Moon), 130 Tiharu (Tharu). 207 

(Bhata), 478 Sayat (Sahib ?), 553 Tilak, bm Jaisen (Jahian), 163 

Bimchandar, Riji of Bittiah Saz Khin 'Baligh (Sard Khan Tuzti|m (Purtigm), 429 

fBhata) 555 Uzbek), 637 ‘U^aid.not^'Ubaid-i-Zakam, 291 

Eamoswar {Ram Sab) Gwali- SbakutUani (Sbaturgani), 221 ^ohaina (Ujjftimya) Raja, 694 

vari 543 Shah-i-Lundan {Lavvandan), 522 Odatu (Uaaram)^6B4 

Eana Eka, 642 Shahsawir (Shabnawaz) Khan, ‘Uduafghan (‘Gduafgan) Kban. 

Bandh'ol (Eandhaval), 289 608 .. ut. -t,- 

Eani of Mutfili (Motupally), Sbamsu-l-Kab (Kufat), 237 San Kaobhwaba (Khichi), 

288 Shaikhzada-i-J am identified, 378 472 ^ ^ 

Easadu-d-daula (Baushanu-d. Sbamaher {Sumer)_SiDgb, 699 Ujjaini^ Ra3a3 of Bhojpur, 60c 
daula'I 682 Shamsu-d-dln Dabu (Dabir), 366 *Umar lUian Sarvani, Kalkapur 

Ratan Malik, 101 Shankriji Malhir, 672 (Gazbur), 445 _ 

Ea8hid(?) Sultan Mirza, 587 Shataf Kai (Qaini), 273 W^nku (^ enkoji Nimbalkar), 

Bukn'jMto (Junaidi ?), 391 Shetafgban (Sberafgan) khan, WOTMb(WirmIgh or Darmesb] 

S^mn, zon Of ^AdlM^), 521 YaSrf&u.k (Mnifru-l- 
Rustam DU Khan, 667 Shir Abru Obashm (error), 806 mulk), 287 _ 

Rustam Khan Sumi, 620-30 Sibaras (Sbri Harsba ?), 80 Yusuf-i-Sarub (tjwarup or Sa.- 

Sahhak I’rakas (Subbigya Era. Sihta (Sataraal) Jam, 118 wa^ 407 

^ kasbl 637 Bikacdar Mai (or Mu'In), 600 

Sabii (Chakki ?), son of Shabj, Sikandar bin Manjhu, 623 Kibak (Kajbak) 

’’ Sikandar Sut’s father, 489 Zinbanda (Zam Binda). 300 

S'ad'i-Salman, 163 Silai) (Shiladitya), SO 



Bajiana (Pachlana), 402 
Bajcan (Vanjlirot), 111 
Bajuna (Bajna), xxi 
BSjwara {in Hoshiarpur), 402 
Bakar (Yara), 132 
Bakialan (Bugyai tribe), 436 
Bakra (Tegra), 572 
Bakrampur (Yikrampur), 583 
Bakri (Bhogpur ?), 857 


Arat’hur (Abiihat ?), 52 
Ardal {Arwal), 470 
Arikanna (Arkat ?), 244 
Armabel (Las Bela), 33 
Arman (Burma), 58 
Armun (Hormuz), 15 
Asadpur, 700 
Asahuhar (Abuhar), 397 
Asar, (Asara), B55 


Askalanda (?), 82 

MB 


ftb-i-Siyah, 395 
Abrun (?), 15 
Achlagarh, 633 
Adas or Aras, 677 
Adasbtan (Adhishtiliana), 55 
Afghan (Laraghan), 703 
Afghanpur, 272 
Agrowah, 803 
: Ahtrwaraj 685 
Abrutii (Ahirvv'an', 353 
Ahiinat (Ahivanfc), 633 
^Aisi (not a plase-name), 543 
Alar (Ariar or Iciihwaro), 225, (Babul), 652 
xiv Babul (Pail), 218 

Akfcarpur, 629 Eabarluka, 126 

Akham (Agham), 91 Bach (Paiij) PahSri, 695 

Akhar (Aghar), 554 Badarpur Serai, 698 

Akroda (Agrowa), 307 Badham (Padham), 401 

AiaghlvhaQi(UiughKham), 314 Badlinor (Bednor), 644 


INDEX. 

PLACES. 

‘Ataipur, 690 
Atar, 6S5 
Atroii, 406 
Aubkin (Okha ? ), 17 
Aurangabad (near Sialkot), 600 
Awair-Kasair, 61 
Awantghar (tJfcgarb), 497 
Awesar (Uresar), 560 
*A_zampur, 528 
‘Aza^tara _(3atara), 664 
Azdu (Urdu, camp), 614 
'A;’^Jmabad-Tirauxi, 202-3 


Alamufe, 200 
Alang, 627, 632 
‘Ali Mohan, 524 
‘Aliputra, 127 
*Ali Rajpur, 524 
Alka Palka, 634 
Aloda (Aluwa), 600 
Aiola (Anwala), 690 
Amartali (Amreli). 711 
Amarun (Ambran), 553 
Amba darra (Amba Ghafc), 658 
Amba dogai, 628-9’ 

Amhal (AnhUvad), 38 
Anab (Aghbab), 13-14 
xindarab, 347 

Andardun (not a place), 4S3-9 
Andarabah (Andrana), 436 
Andkhod (Andkhui), 636 
Andol (JSrandoI), 623 


Badtn, 114 
Bagar, ISO 

Baghara (Nagavarman ?), 24 
Baghban, 124-5 
Bagh‘i-Hayafcbakhah, 6S5 
Bagh-i-Jud, 229 
Eagh-i-Jun (Bagh-vJud), 185 
Baghpat, 355 
Baghra (Badhera ?), 357 
Baghrur (Bhakkar ?), 90 
Baglana (Pachlana), 367 
Bahadur garb (Pedgaon), 650 


Balbak or Balbiio (Kayal ?), 08 
BaKsana (Balisna.), 536 
Balpur (MSlpur), 711 
Ban (near Sialkot), 477 
Banadri (Pundri ?), 243 
Banawas (Banvasi), 48 
Bandana (Fanuarfiina), 415 
Bandhu, 496 

Bandri (Pandharxmr ?), 256 
Bandwa (Pandua), 712 
Bangamati (river), 208-9 
Bangarraii, 297 
Bangasb (Ban garb), 701 
Bangasb-i-Bala (Kurraiu), 637 
Banga^b-i-Paln (Kobat), 637 
Bangawan (Bangaon), 210 
Bangu (Pegu), 583 
Banibal, 477 

Ban! or Nabi Shah Darak 
(Durg), (Panhaia), 664 
Bani or Nabi Sbrib Garb, (Raj- 
garb), 664 

Bankala (var. Balala), 233 
Ban pur (Bainpur), 412 
Banur, near Patj.ala, 438 
Banyan (Bannu ?), 217*8 
Baqalan, 346 
Barada (Balabbi ?), 186-7 
Barba (Bar an), 146 
Barbanda (Barind), 212 
Bardar (Hard war ?), 226 


Bahadurpur (near Banaras), 64.7 Bardar (Rupar ?), 338 

T-..! / TTV _ - t. \ /T.’” nQ 


Babadurpiir (near Burhanpur), 
657 

Bahalmir (Badmer), 123 
Bahar {Nahr or the Indus), 71 
Baharlraad, 77-8 
Babkaia (Bagowal ?), 445 


AnHakinda(Hanamkonda), 255 Bablawai (Bbilmal or Nahr- 
Andwar (Indur in Alwar), 405 \va!a), 2SS 

Anjandudh (Anjandarra, iljanta Bahlun, 615 


Ghat), 658 
Anjarai (Indirai), 633 
Anki Tanki, 6S4 
Anupnagar, 694 
Abuj Talao, 645 
Apsur, Astir (Barcelor ?), 48 
Arail, 494 


Bahrab (near Hard war), 357 
Bahrkiinda (Bburkunda), 450, 

Bairn ji (Fabujj, 251-2 
Baila (in Kashmir), 357-S 
Bailaman (Bhilamal), 77-8 
Bairam Kala (Biramgala), 622 


Bardasir (Kerman), 234 
Bargaii (Barkban), 107 
Barb, 185 
Barhad, 685 

Barhin p ur (Bh uran p ur), 441 
Barkar (Pun gal), 123 
Barmastpuri, 256 
Barnawa, 462 
Baroi (Bwarka), 57 
Bar Sana, 702 
Bartol (Rataul), 273-4 
Bartot (Atarwat ?), 409 
Bariiji (Wardba ?), 254 
Barwala (near Jind), 233 
Barwan (’Parwan), 234 
Basawar (Bhusawar), 659 
Baaankot, 211 
Basanfcgarh, 663 
Basantpur, 638 
Basina (Paelna), 392 
Bas’sbur (Basoda ? ), 40 
Bawal^Badli), 644, 697 
Bazawal (Narwar), 707 
Beni R. (Dbauli Bain), 403 
Beoli (Badii), 389 
Bhadrak, 581 
Bhagwangola, 700 
Bbakhri (Hukeri?), 682 
Bhakkar (Kaliiar ?), 682 
Bhakkar (in Mianwali), 689 
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Cliliairamaii (OiiMbramau), 514 Beufea (Darunta), 41 
Chliatur (Oliatar Bazar), 107 Bublahan (Dobaldhan), 338 
Ohi!ial-z!na(n6arQandahar),637 Budlii{Btidhai), 49 
Chitapur (Ohunir?), 649 Bubam (BogaoB); 47 
Chitar (Cbbapar ?}, 438 Bukampnr (Yibrampur ?), 47 

Cbocbra (OMnsnra), 703 Busbab (Uchcba ?), 96-8 

OhoMti (Ohatsu), 481 gden (Aden), 301 

Chon. part (Sipa), 651 Ellora Ca76s, 91, 644 

Cb5n (Chola), 46 fakraj (Pabra in Kerman), 63 

Cbiin (Jnn in Sindb), 689 Faj Hanisar (Ebaesar), 199 
Oiinpa-gbat (?), 501 Fambal (AnbilvYad), 38 

IJabar Pass, 480 Fandarina ‘(Pandarani), 66, 70 

Dadar (in Baluchistan), 650 Fardapur, 657 
Dagdae (Dakhdir), 618-9 Far ghan (error for Amir 
Baband {Bhancl, Lake, Pool), Qargban), 304 
394 ’ Faridabad, 693 

Bahanda (river), 397 Faridpur, 700 

Babatrath (near Jind), 314 Fathabad (in Bengal), 574 
Babmiri (Bbaner, Kurpur), 480 Fafeh-Bagb, 114 
Bahnaj (Rander), 14, 77-S Fath Khan (Fath Bagb), 114 
Dabra Garden, 607 Fathpur( near Multan), 399 

Babuk (Basbtak), 36 Fathpur Haswa, 521 

Bair (Dabar), 587-8 Fathpur Sabina (Bihlya), 540 

Bakdald (Bugdugi), sis: Firabuz (Panjgir), 63 

BamSI (Bahmai, Babmiri), 480 Firanj (Qiranj, Kalinga), 7 
Bai (Rarb), 212 Firozabad (Ghandwar), 2S1, 685 

Baliya{DubwaliNyewal ?), 290 Firozabad Harnikbera, 352-53 
Damdama (in Allahabad), 618 Firuzpur-Jbarka, 475, 487 
Damrila (Barbeia ?), 804 gadarara Ghat, 2C2 

Bamuda (Bamob), 687 Gagri (Kakar ?), 112 

Dandanaqaii (near Pan jdeb), 194 Galna, 682 
Bangali, (near Rawalpindi) 403 Gambaz (Gambat), 111 
Bar, Bawar, Bur (Bravira), 46 Ganaur, 486 
Barablac (Bar Talley), 601 Ganga Sagar (Sagar Island), 47 
Dara-karib (Wugar), 106 Gangdaspur (or Baspur ?), 539 

Barak Yamuna (Takmina), 65 Gaoghat, 679 
Barbeia, 112 Garaunda (Gbaraunaa), 486 

Bardur’(Mussendom), 61 Gardez, 168 

Bariba Bazar (in Dehli), GS7-8 Garha (Sburda), 6*20 
Baryabad, 470 Garha Katanka, 526, 571 

Darwur, 479 Garh-patti (GarhBithli), CSS 

Bawar u-I-Marsad., 54-5 Gati (Koil ?), 62 

Behra (Bera Bugti), 107 Ghana (in the Sudan), 67 

Belly, Mount, 69 Ghanur (Ganaur), 260 

Beokot (Devikot), 209 Gharjistan, 424 

Beoli (in Etawa), 230 Gharkoi (Khargon), 5S8 

Bepur (Udavananur), 195 Ghat-i-Chanda, 617 

Be walgaoii Raja, ^627 Ghaus-Kada (Ghau'^gadh), G9G 

Bewati-AIajari (Macheri), 569 Ghaziu-d-din Kagar, 692 

Dhal (Dahala or Gbedi), 48 Ghaztik (Ghazniyak), .-47 
Bhamai (Dihbai), 269 Ghiya?.pur, 269 

Bhamtaur, 556 Gholghafc (Golgot), (0-.-3 

Dhandhera (Bhundar ?), 482 Ghori,^636 

Dhangan (Bihmiri ?), 480 Ghurganw (Khargon), 25G 

Dhanjur (Rander), 61 Ghuzak or Ghurak, 41 

Bharab (Bbodap), 633 Girjbak, 459-60 

Bharasiyuu (Dbaraseo), 633 Goda (Gca, not Goga), 606 
Bharmat (near U jjain), 646 Godb (Gobad), 685 
Dibayat, 84 Golitalab (Gopitalab), 533 

Bihbari (Dbabadi), 581 Gogunda, 642 

Bibdawal (Dbudial), 464 Gondhana Kondana), 634 

Dinarkotah (Dblngrot), 165 Gorakpur (Kharakpur), 602-3 
Dinkot (Dbangot), 165 Govindwai, 600 ^ 

Dinur (Udayanapur), 195 Gudrang (Guzar-i-Narang ?),40b 

Bisawa (Desuya). 5» <S^lba (Galgala),_600 

Diwarawal (Berawai), 509 Gulsbanabad (Kasik), 6o9 

Boraha, 666 Gurgan (Hyrcama), 197 

Doura (Baunrua), 4&0, sis Gurgauw (Koregaon), CGQ 


.Gwalior (Gawilgarh?), 590 
Gwallyar (Goler), 391, 476 
lladala, near Bhanduka, 552 
Hadbarl (Hafebari), 92 
Hafdapura (not a place-name), 
657 

Hafizabad (in GnJranwSla), 601 
Halbatpnr (Patti), 501 
Haibatpnr (Siddhptir ?), 534 
Hajo, 635 

Hainir (Janer ?), 52-3 
Hala-kandi (Old Hala), 126 
Haldi (in Ballia), 443, xix 
Haldi Ghat (in Udayapur), 542 
Halin (Hindan ?), 360 
Hamirpur (Haripur), 558 
Hanawal (Ohnn^va}), 67 
Hana Mahal, 536 
Hanur (Honawar), 422 
Hapur (Bahapur), 365 
Harmakut (Haramnkh), 56 
Harbi-Khtr (Harnikhera), 386 
Haria, 634 
Haroli (Jaroli), 406 


Jalkana (Ghilkia), 69,4 
Jalna, 582 
Jalugar, 106 
Jalwail (?), 94 
Jainbo (Yanb*u), 412 
Jamu (Mau or ilahoba ?), 282 
Janawal (Ghunwal), 67 
Jangaz-hati, 622 
Janid (Jind), 314 
Jankan (Janga-n), 81 
Jannatabad, 508 
Jaran Manjhur (Maehhiwara?), 
246-7, 406-7 
Jartoli (Jaroli), 406 
Jaai (Hansi), 243 
Jasruna (Jaarota), 587 
Jausa (Jhusi), 548 
Jawian (Gfaandian), 650 
Jewar, 865-6 
Jhajisa (Vavania), 654 
Jhala^ar (^iar), 552 
Jhanud, 610 
Jharkhand, 458 
Jhar or Jahra (Tijara ?), 405 

Tl,,*.- ! /3i rr 


Harur{Hindur orHar!pur?),437 Jhaunsi (Jhnai), 617 

i-t. TTtairu-. nrrK 


Hartaia (near Edlubad), 675 
Hasht-bihisht Garden, 440 
Hatanpnr (Hastinapur), 373-4 
Hat Kant (Athgath), 489 
Hatya, _602 

Hawariun (Honawar), 422 


Jhuni (Chnnian), 674*5 
Jidia (Ghandi [pnr] ?), 383 
Jirbattan (Kananore), 66-70 
Jitagaran (Jitaran), 569 
Jitgarh (Jaifcpur), 684 
jllfcura (Ghitua), 641 


Hazara-i-Farigh (Qarlugh), 612 Jubala (Ghaupla), 366 


Hijli or Hijili, 631 
Hindal (Hodal), 599 
Hindbari or Hatbari, 92 
Hindwari (Mandawar), 393 
Hnsainpnr, xxiii 
Hodhna (Bndhana?), 482 
|bn Kawan, 15 
‘Idalabad (Bdiabad), 657 
Ikdala (Ekdalla), 311-2 
Imanabad (Bminabad), 690 


Judhan (Jalodhan), 634 
Juiza(Khuwiza), 682 
jSn, 114 

Jund (Ghawand), 634 
Jurz (Gurjara), 5 
Jutana (Jhofeana), 551 
Kach-N'akti (Kachh-Nagan), 123 
Kachchi Sarai, 698-4 
Kachwara (Khichuvara), 463 
Kahamrud (Kahmard), 502 


Indar-dar-bandi (Antarvedi), 161 Kahalganw (Colgong), 471 


Indari (near Karnal), 243 
Irijpur (Irach, Erich), 252-3 
Iriyab (in Kurram), 349 
Islampuri (Brahmapuri), 663 
Istiya (in Kurram?), 201 
‘Itiraadpur, 685 
Jabal (Jibal, Mountains in 
Ghor), 200 

Jabbal (Jibal or ‘Iraq-i-^Ajam), 

Jabhan (Chibhan,Bhimbar), 358 Kalahat (Qalhat), 68, 413 
Jag-dara (Ohakdara), 578 Kalarjal (Knlachala ?), 55-6 
Jagna (Ohakan), 678 Kalatur (Manaur), 709 

Jahan (Ohibhao, Bhimbar), 601 Kalna (Galna), 682 
Jahra (Tijara ?}, 405 Kaliyadai 617 

Jaipai (Chabhal), 601 Kalri, 62 

Jahanabad (inHugli), 679 Kalwan (Kolwah), 36 

Jahni or Ghhani (Ohunian), 560 Kahvar (Jalor), 602 
Jal (not a place-name), xvii 


Kahawan (Khatau), 664 
Kahlir, 487 
Kahura-Kanil (Khor-KamiAla), 
396 

Kain(Qam),278 
Kaitali-Shahr (KotU), 477 
Kaithar (Kather), 226 
Kakan (Gaha), 124-5 
Kakrani (Kakrali), 624 
Kalabagh (in Malwa), 592 


Jalalabad (in Muzaffarnagar), 
669 

Jaiaii (near Etawa ?), 230 
Jalesar (Ohhalesar), 441 
Jalesar (Jalashwar), 546 
Jiliit (Ohalii), 7Q3r4 


Kamin (Eamata), 6 
Kaman Pahari, 686 
Kambala (Kampli), 296 
Kambali (Ehairkot), 33 
Kampat (Kantit), 648 
Kampil 259, 401 
Kamuhul (Anhilwad), 38 


Kimun (Kiman Pahari), 7C2 
Kandabil (Gaiida?a), 34 
Kandahar (Gandhara), 70 
Kandahar (Gandhar, near 
Broach), 70 

Kandahat (Khambait ?), 187-8 
Kandarina (Pandarani), 66, 70 
Kandaria (Fandaraina), 703 
Kandi, 159-60 

Kandur (Kannanur ?), 265*6 
Kanjna Manjna (Kanchan Man- 
chan), 633 
Kantal (Kantit), 548 
Kant-barahl (Eanth-kot), 302 
Kant-Gola, 451-2 
Kanthur (Kifchor ?), 389 
Kanti (Kati in Haidarabad), 634 
Kanwari (Genori ?), 259 
Kapur Talao, 645 
Kanulapur (Kamalapur ?), 489 
Kanw-wahan, 437 
Kanvparigarh, 653 
Kara (Parrah), 123 
Karagar Pass, 555 
Kara jal (Kurmachal, mountains 
of Kumaun), 294-5, 382-3 
Karaza (Karehra), 698 
Karcha-barh (Karcha, Kertse), 
636 

Kardan (Quzdar ?), 80*1 
Karez (near Herat), 609 
Kari (Gedi in Kachh), 554 
Kari (Kadi near Patan), 660 
Kariat (Quriat), 412 
Karji Ghat, 569 
Karkalu (Ghargaon), 640 
Karoda (Agrowa), 307-8 
Karoha (Goa or Gheria), 58 
Karra (Kharar in Ambaia ?)j490 
Karra (Kadi Patan), 301 
Karra (Katra Miranpur), 700 
Kartal (Katarmal ?), 558 
Karur, Kahrcr, 82 
Karwa (Kora Jahanabad), 45 
Karwi (Godi, Gomti),492 
Kashbin (Kamata), 6 
Kasipur, 683 
Kasmandi, 233 
Kasmur (Kashmor), 107 
Kasran (Qusdar), 63 
Kasr-i-Kajuran (Kajuri Kach ?). 
201 

Kasrkand, 32 

Kassa, (Khasa, Kashmir ?), 98 
Katah (Katha), 365 
Kataka (Gity of Deogir), 380-1 
Kataljahr (Kheljhar), 634 
Kataria (in Yagad, Kachh), 554 
Katehr (Rohilkhkid), 259 
Katiana (Kutiana), 1 30 
Kator, 348 

Katrapur (Katrabo), 576 
Katif (near Bahrein), 58 
Kaugha (Gugu in the Sudan), 67 
Kaiitpur (Kantitpur ?), 366 
Kawachir (Kerman), 234 
Kayat (Kant-Goia ?), 451-2 
Kayula (Kot Qabula), 401 
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(Ka.pac]vaB:i)» 

Kenn 

5S3’« !«•”'»'*;!!■“ 

Khaitabad (m Oude)_. 
lhajwata (KMoMvvai'a). 

4SS 

KbaKlptir, 637 _ 

Kbalia 'Vraiiay ?), 257 

Kbam (b^aatbajfl ' ai y ^ 

iWbSt (Kte^la^va .). ^ 

Ehaials, 14 
Khaiakpiar, 540 
KtoTid, i" ’aqq ’ 

KhatoUGe^’-’°’l’ ®r.i, 

Eharosa (Khorasa), ol- 

kSckU 1C2 
Khawab ^ 5C0 

Kliawatnaq (near 1-. J ,. 

Klmwaapm’s 4bi 

tS'iS^r 

lassifwgijS 

KUor (n®w 

Ivlioxaja (Kliiitja), <0 

KUandi(GW«“i’)- 

Ivhitflabad, 

KKuldabad, bbb 
Shtilm, S47 

Klittvcla, SbH, 6^0 

Khui-a Kabul, 0-6 

KbMabiin, 

109 

SaA(Kaul?gax^^^^ 

Kill Belab)* 271 

KlloVaain, 

Kioat ^ 

KSIifcHf”'i“3;5s 

Kiab o{ Kenn). 

Kiab. lKa®>')' ?1, 702 

Kisbengarbdvumbe ), 

KiabHSaibauU).*' 
Koobim,436 

Koaal (Hoa^), 

Kohana 535 

Koh-bateb Qaubali), 6^5 

Kob-.tan(Qutoli^'^"^ 

Eoka (QKogba), f 0 

Kol (Koledbair), 630 
91 


Kouawar {Gunaebw), 519 

Korlyagani, 700 

KonkeSS _ 

lobStall(KoVpuHi).573 

ll^afQOS. 665 _ 

Klka(kga)mounta,n.. 35. 
K'ulam (QuUob), < ^ _ 

Kulpak. ueai- 

Kumar (IChmer), S-9, lo, -o 

Kuniba, S4 

Kunak (Kougu . 46- ' 

Kiinar (’Galley)} . 

Kunarpal (Gurap^l > 


FSplla (Hatd'wat), ol^ 


Sssi:f5„;: 

Mtism(Botatoponym),4o4 

Makamkam (Koakau), 60 

Malsanaara^Bass, 60 

l^Iakhua {l^.Iag^ja)» 7a 
^laMda (Maksida) , ^ - 1 - ^ ^ 
iiqsudabSa {MurshiaalaJ), 

MakbaSaatad {Murabidabaa), 

■Mai?; fnear the Ban), 654 _ 

gr.?5“‘)’Sv,ri.r- 

Malikpur (neat Debb), Sol-2 

Malkonsab(Malgo8a),46 

Maluh(Malcba),o4o.xvu 

Mama Kbatun, 521 

M?5!ry(Sf ggiiM 


Kiixakhiit (GorakbpiYl ^ 54 , ^ramurabad (Fafeklai), 5B4 
ISskKuUriguubarBo.50^1 

t-r- ; ai.u?ar. 319 — •jlandawax, ux Aiv^ai, ^ 


Kimhk-1-S.nkar, 394 

Kutila (Ivot.la in 3,1 

KutIla (Kofcla near Kangri) » 

437, 535 

Ladana (Laduna)^ _: 

Latat, 15 

Lahair (Babar),^49,. 

Ijnbarput, 6p-i_ 

Labsa, °'- 

Lajauta (Ba-sw), < ' 

as“S'AiS«'^“ 

Sole (LSI 

Hi=M frA,i;cbala?), 55-6 


Mandbukut,_oo 

Mandhun (Bandliu - oS . 
Mandiail (MandreB 49b 

Manduripatti(.laad“^-| 

Maner-l-Shaikblabja, -- 

654 

Jlangarh (Minkot), 477 

SSSyfESf’i’^ 
5sSS"«»|f '«)• 

gWartiBA»»o.!).»'“ 

Mankir (Mdlkbed), 22-o 

9.45 


Laldong 

Latjal (l^u^aohala 7), 50 

Lafcfcl (not a J goo \“*'7 

Xjayagaoii (BaKkliap j, g^eo- MankSl, ‘24o >134 

1 ' ESTSa =« 

£”y“*Vi?r‘ 

S»Bgf.U « mS.. inBUj, «| 

Macbiwara, 246-7 g^g 5k'*^{Mltwad?), 77-8 , 

SS°oP?&n mSmWiji 
£&*>, ss;raSB 


£«»» srfc ’'"' “ 

Maboor (w Berat), o 



Eakisbone (Rakhahaabhuvan), Sutlej), 64r5 
698 Sangauer, 536 

Ramal, 85 Sang-i-Sarakh, 201 

Eambhuri (Vamburi), 627 Sangramnagar, 653 

Eam-darra (Ramgbafe), 658 Sang^ftan (Sana wan?), 184: 

Eamdinpui* (Badfianpur), 128 Sanjaddarra, 527 
Bamghafe (in Bulandahahr), 699 Sanjar E. (I>Iara Sankca ?), 688-9 


479-80 

2?n*hatabad (not a place), 571 
Obolla (near Basra), 14 
Ojbar, 629 
Oilainlya, 562 ^ 
Oud!^p5.wab in Agra), 660 
Ou'tiA#>^ba?), 17 




7 ^ 

JiaSaitjan (Regan?), 65 
Matari, 131 

Matdakar (Munglpattan), 50 
blatela, Matbelo, Matbtla, 106 
Mafcburapur, 653 
Matt (tipfel), 617 
Miyapui (Hardwir), 857 
Mendhi (Hendaki) River, 496 
Milwat (Malot), 437 
Mir Garh (bfur Garb), 651 
Mitrol (Mitnaul), 685 
Hobana, 631 
Mudula (Mandaula), Tvni 
Mugbalmari, 572 
Hughalpur (near Debli), 259 
Mukammadabad (Mau), 527 
Aiukhlispur (Badshah-Makal), 
■■ .. 687 

Mu'Maidana, 529 
Mung (Munak), 360 
Munir (Mungir), 206 
Munj, 149 

Mwakbir (Nimkhar ?), 485 
Murin (Mau-Patkan), 476 
Mut‘alwi (Matari). 131 
||adama(Samma?l75 


pibal (Pail), 711 
Pabiya, 82 

PadmSn (Nandna), 459 
Padmamti (Padmakskefcra ?), 
387 

Pakal (Pakalin Gurgaon),474 
Pakan (Bekat or Jkalum), 7 4 
Pablidi (Pkalodi), 609 
Pakpat (Bagkpat), 713 
Piiam, 492 

Palimau or Palamun, 636 
Fail (in Gnrgaon), 474 
Palol (Paiwal), 599 
Panic (Bannar R.), 576 
Pani (Bain B.), 403 


Kim Gkai (in tke Dekkan), 658 
Eamgir, 659 
Ram Sij (Eimsej), 658 
Ranganw, 493 
Eanipur (in Kkairpur), 110 
Ranwir (Raver), 669 
Eiran (error for Ban), 273 
Ea3ak, 32 ■ 

Rasiafe (not a place), 199 
Eatambh (Ran kata ?), 358 
Batanpur (near Makrai), 675 
Rat ban (Martaban in Pegu), 58 
Rawar {in Sind), 87 
Rewar (Narwar ?), 524 
Eokatigarli (Rokankkera), 621 

•o-t-. t;; V 


Panna{Bkata), 493-5, 523, 571-2, Rola Jola(Sawaliya Jawaliya), 


5S6 
Pargaon, 634 
Parkalah (Pkarwala), 435 
Parian or Par wan, 136, 347 
Paro (For Bandar), 580 
Paraarur (Pasrur), 690 
Partur (in Parbaini), 629 
Parwan or Barwan, 234 
Pat or Patar, 609 
Patkari, Pat hr i, 580 


NagS[^gkzan); 168, 349, 364 Patiala (error for Batala), 680 
Haghaz (Bagkzan), 349, 364 v .p.q 

Naltoabad (Pigioabad), 429 

Nahnura (Bhimra R.), 630 Patparga^, 6b3 727 
Nakwan (Naganwin), 218 Pattan (Mngi^Patto 580 
Nakkaok nuk garki (not a place), Pkam-dirang, 613 


319-20 

Namawar, 60 
Namikka (Nimkkar), 525 
Nanakmatk, 699 
Nandana (Taleanda ?), 222 
l>Iandana (in -Jkelum), 459-60 
Nangnekar (Nagarkara), 195 
Narain (Hardina?), 202-3 
Narela, 485 

Karganda (Nadikonda), 668 
Harkan, 526 
Karmaaira, 16 
Naura»-pur, 630 
Naura»-taca (Park), 663 
Naarptir, 21^217 
l??awabgani, 704 
Hlawi (not a place), 580-1 
Nilckiragk (Bilckiragh), 636 
MMn{Bilkan?), 88 
Hmranu, 685 
Hiroki (Sirokl?), 123 
Hiya* (Hewaj R*?)» 251-2 
Nuk-o-Batal (Tappal), 397 
Hiyiil (Palwal), 718 
Kur (valley), 234-5 
Hurand (Nira Nadi), 634 
Nurgkat (Bor, Bkor Ghat), 699 
Nir-o-Kirat (rivers), 42 


PkaphSnd, in Btawa, 495-6 
Pinjor, 226 
Pirar, 125 
Piro2purj^355-6 


633 

Rudana (Riidkliana ?), 352 
Budarpur, 683 
Ruhmi or Eahmi, 4-5 
Rujkin (near Shikar pur), 81 
Eupai (or Rudpal ?), 563 
Rupnagar, 684 
Rustam-nagar (Muridibad), 

695 

gabit-Kasra (Sabitgarh or ‘Ali- 
garh), 691-2 
Sadhaura, 408 
Eafidon, 314-5 
Sahaniwal (Sahfwal ?), 409 
Sahasnak (Sahasralinga), 519 
Sahban (Ceylon), 76 
Sahijpur, 638 
Sahlat (Bhagwat), 206 
Sakii (Bkuili), 206 
Sakur (Sekore in Bhopal), 676-7 


For or Pur (in Udayapur), 644 Sailaman (Ceylon), 144 
Pulak (Bailaq or Yailaq) Sur- Sairasb (Surashtra), 14 
liq, 511 

Puna (Neota), 537, xxi 
Pun-gark (Pavangark), 664 
Purta (Purna B.), 581 
Rabari or Babri (Rapri), 281 
Eachap (an error),_311_ 


Saiyidpur, 639 
Sakiner (Baakiner), 571 
Sakartil, 694 ^ 

Sakiwand, 165*6 
Sakina (Sakit, Saket), 401 
Sakkharaiana (Khelna) ,. 664 


Rahan (Rikhang, Arakin), 69 Silaura (Sadhaura), 330 
Bahab or Rakib (river), 149-50 Salima (Sonba river ?), 388 
Rahman (Rakm-ka-Bizar), 126 Salman (Bkiimal ?), 14 
Rahima (Rakm-ka-Bazar), 689 Samaji (Samawani), 644 
Rakmi, Rulimi, 4*6 
Rakun, 669 

Raj Sambar (Raj Samandar), 

189 

Rajabpur, 353 
Bajadhir, 633 

I^ja Makendra (Eajmundry), 

611 

Rajauri, 628^ 

Rajbandar (Eajmundry), 704 
Bajgiri, 66 

Rajiwah (Rajabwak) Canal, 314 


SSmana, 360 
Simand (Simana), 185 
Samangan (Haibak), 347 
Samba, 687 
Sampganw, 658 
Samra (Samarra)^ 131 
Samwal (Samawani), 689 
San Charik (Sang-ckarak), 636 
Sandabat (Son pat?), ^4 
Sandaruz R. (Skatadrud), 38-9 
Sandur,the town (Ghandwar or 
Sodkra),64-6 
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Sanknali (Safcgaon ?), 206-7 SMkaktil (Oliicaoole), 704 

Saiikra (Satgarka), '£'60 Skikk-Sir (Sarsawa), 357 

Sann, lQ3 Shor (Shotkolj), 409 

Sansani, 702 Sibi, 615 

Sansawiii (Sakeswan), 560 Sibuda {Si-puza), 188 

Sarmr (in Patiala), 438 Sikandta Eio, 517 

Siinwaligark (near Betiii), 579 Sikandra (Sikandarabad), 691 

Sara (Sokac in ‘Oman), .61 SIkra (Sarangark), 387 

Saradkiii (Skeradone), 633 • Sikmd-Med, 79 

Sara! Banga{Ba|-kiSar5i), 591 Sindabur, 234 

Sarai Barar (Bar Ka Sarai), 691 Sindan (San jaii or Sandkan), 65 

.Sarangpur (Sakaranpur), 669 Sindgkar (Slndkked), 627 

Saratk (Sarekta), 399 Bindku Bawal (?), o8 

Sarawar (Sarkarpnr), 625 . ' S.lngarpur (Sikri ■?), 475 

Sarbar (Sirpur-Tandur), 954 Singaurgarli, 587 

Sarbidas (Sawandari ?), 76 Siiigkar K. (NarS Sankra ?), 685 

Safkarpur, 525 Sioli (Siyiili), 693 

Sarlpur (Silpur), 583 Strif (Takiri), 1 

Sar mail (Sir umalal Hills?), 257 Siram, 659 

Sarnai, 532-3, 571 Sirkind, (Sikrlnd), 672^ 

Satut (Mnaaffarnagar), 520 Siri (Sipri or Skeopuri), 517 
Sar war (Sarjupar), 626 Sirs! near_Sambkal, 481 

Satalmir, 126 • Stsam (Skak Hasan), 76 

Saiir (Soliir in ^Omaii), 413 SUapur (Siddkpur), 534 
Sawir (Sadir near Najaf), 500 Sifcunda, 630 
Sa wall (Sawabi), 434 Sivapur, 653 x a 

Sekonda, 463 Sodca (origin of name), loo-4 

Seoganw, 651 Sonhar, 493 _ 

Skadhura (Sadkaura), 669 Sugam (not a place),__581 

Skaburgin, Skafnrgan, 221 Siltanpur (in G-urgaon), 29o 
Shakibad (Lakknor), 699 Sutnargan (not a place), 304 

Skakbandi (Sekonda ?), 463 Sungar (Songadk), 505 

Skakgark, 113 Supa, 652 

Skak Mardan, tomb of, 691 Sura jgkar, 449, 479^ 

Skak Nawaz, 350 Surat (Soratk), 450, 661, 6^4 

Skahpur (in Berar), 580 Surliq, 510-1 

Skakr-i-Nau (.Jhain), 279 Surseni (Sirsa-ganj ?), ^3 
SSakr-zagkan (Jogniput?), 631 Xabar (Toppur Pass ?), 25/ 
Skaikkupur, 581, xxii Takas or Tabbas, 177 

Skakar (Skigar in Balti), 635 Tabas-i-KiIaki, 510 
Skakardarra, 527 Tafak, Taqio, 3 

Skakarkkera (Pathkhelda), 677 Tajarab, 399 
Skamang (Punch or Skupi- Tajkora (Takkoroi), 572 

van ?), 433 Takarkarud { Nagarakar), 19o 

Skamsabad, 296 Takrohi (Tukaroi), 572 

Skarki, Lake of, 77 Talakti (Talti), 103, 125 

Skarwa (Sriswagark ?), 149 Talina (Tulaaba), 7 
Shakgarh-Qanauj, 528 Taliqan, 194 

Skergark (in Montgomery), Tal-katora Gardens, 690 

462,560 Talsanda, 222 

Skergark (in Skakabad), 573 Taltam, 630 
Skerkok (Skergark), 573 Talwara, 519 

Skerpur Firingki, 577 Taoru, 409 ^ ^ 

Skerpur Miraja (Muroka), 577 TTarain (Tarawari ?), 202-d 
Skerpur bUai, 577 ^ ^ Taragarh, 636 

Skikabu-d-diopur (Skadipur), Tarikanda (Nediktm^ 



l^^atTiaW-Kliarv^si* Sii 
IbkandCwater-liole, pool), m 
Adabu*I-iiialuk (SkukraDifc!?), 

Aftab^ iiom-do-pl'iime of 
Sliah *Alam II, 700 
Af%alii-l-anami, 429 
Aisiivari (NiAari), ^ coin, 59 ^ 
Ikaahmukki, S , « 

Akbar’3 death, causa of, 535-b 
^Alarngltnaina* 649 
Alfi Ooius, 569 


Aia Coins, 562__ olgh wa Mahalli, 546 

Almasi Dahna (mouth, en 


INDEX. 
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Chilla (forty Saya’ fa?.t), COl 
CliiBi Khana, 507 ^ 

Ohifeal, derivition of, 203 
Chcti (Hindu scalp-lcek), 137 
Churigi-i*G1ialla, 340 
Chuhra, 349 ^ 

Coins of Kiii* Jahan, 620 
Coins of Vnr.oQ Sallni, 622 
Coins of Taiiiiur, 354^ 

Coniefe of 1577 A.C,, 544 
Comet of 1618 A.G., 612 
gilkh'-vahh 

itrauce), 631 


‘Amal-i-Saiih, 639 x rr Darab (a coin), 611 

'Anbat(Amb8rgris,nofcambei:),7 /Rouble meaning), 886 

Amir-Wad Danaik (Dandwayaka), 423 

Amir-i-Kui, Street-Prefect 410 Dantahiand; meaning of, 1 


Amrud (poaT, not guava), oTo 
Ananas, 609 

Aq>Slqal (Grey»bsacd), 525 
Arab Itineraries, 30-2 
Arbab-i-iatihqaq, 541-2 
Argac I\Iaha Bodak, 469 
‘Ari?, duties of, ^4-5 
Ashab-i-ivajd o-bai, 542 
Ashrafi, Rupee value oh Ga4 
Askudar (Courier), 167-8 
Auzun (Iiong, tall), 352 
Ayatu-I-Kurai, 567 
gabln (Bain, atop well), 377 
Bagni ox Bugni (Beer), 276 
Bahadur Bhah’s rupees, 666 
Bahliks {Bhikkiiki*), 89 
Baksariya, 673 
Balanjariya, 9 
Bandagan-i-Ha^irat, 517 
Bandagan-UIahlli (Bahili), 327 
Baqqal (Baniya), 672 
Barahbani, 500 
Bard (stalemate), 509 
Barda (Burda), Qasida-i-, 2234 
Bat inly a, 191 
Bawarfciya (Vartia), 130 
Bhosla, origin of name, 651 
Bikh (Paika), 333 
Biikari (Nilgati), 340 
BCyara (Nabara), 576-7 
Bodahgan (Borahs), 281-3 
Bombay, garrison of, 661 
Bublul Body’s Tomb, 477-8 
Bahluii (Coin), 464 
Bulghuc Kbana, 652 

■nf-t— - i TCTil I 


Jcsuignuc n.aaua, uu* > « 

Bum-i-Salim N5ma (Abu Mue- Pareand, 272 _ 
ono Td’ire-worshm i 


Danishmand, meaning or, lo/-b 
Bar khana-u-bud, 529"30 
Darlba in DeWi, 687 
Bariban-Tanbul, 340 ^ 
Darogha-i-Bi a aivi-Tha), bio 
Batogha-i-Ghusal Khdiia, 

Darn-1- Aman, 261-2 ^ 

Dast-i-rast dalan, 201, ‘.ii29 
Driwah(Bhava, runnor'i. STS-9 
B‘awat-i-laghrat, 420 
Deh btst, meaning of, 2934 
Bah dwazdah, D^h bist, 59T 
Dah-panzdah, meaning of, 155-6 
Bharana, 68 
Binga (boats), 631 
Biwan-i-Buyutat, 604 
BIwan-i-Tan, 694 (?) 
BIwan-i-muzalim, 153-4 
Dosbakha, 265 
Double Tangas (coins), 611 
Dragon-fountains, 134-5 
Droit de Seig mur in Sind, 115 
Bua=;pa, 280, xv 
Bur bash, 375 
Burust-i-zar, 363 _ 

Earthquake near Thatta, 844 
Elephant, story of, 189, 418 
Elephants from Ceylon, 144 
Elephants could be owned oiily 
by the Sultan, 139-40 
Faluha (Philonia), 608 
Eaniz (lioaf-sugar) 63 
Earda j (Char \s a ?), 9 3 
Barman yaft, meaning of, 157 
Earsakh, Length of, 80-1, 48-4 


lim Nama), 293 
Burial of Music, 655 
Burni (quagmire), 198-9 
Buzurg (Bazar ucco), 660 
IJhanesar Nama, author of, 117 
Oharkhl bashi, 692 
Ohaahmband, 442 
Ohishm zadan, 271, 288 
Chihargan deh yaada, 22X-2 
QMWa t*wamp), 113 


Eire-worship in Upper India, 
562-3 

Eolk-etymology of Agra, 496 
Eolk-taies in History, 103, 117- 
7, 117, 120, 138-9, 319, 465, 
50JI, 589-90, 612 
Eutuhat*i-‘Alamgiri, 645 
Cabar*(aoin), 121-2 
Ganj-Sawii (name of a ship), 630 
GanwaP (Bustics), 488, xx 


Garogan (hostages), 2bS, 

Gazfd (Guzaid), 75 
GhaibaQa, 654 

Ghazr ik (Ghar wa?), p. xi 
Ghurab (Grab), 632 
Gluisal Khana, 590, xxh 
Girshasp Kama, 201 ^ 

Golden .^ss, story of tiie,zvi 

Gunigtr (Kanizaki ?)} HO 

Gung-mahal, 561-2 ^ 

Gunpowder, use of, m early 
times in India, 624-5 y 
||ai 5 ?.a, diarrhoea not cholera, 

■ n ■ 

Bajib (diplomatic agent), 504 
Harlsa (Ragout), 167_ 
Harkat-al-mazbiiln, 20b # 

&Ula4 jaVila, 494 
■flashm v/a hishiya, 3oo 
Hazari (Captain, Colonel), 674 
Hindustan, length and breadth 
of, 504 

History of ‘At a Beg Qazvun (0 
680 

Huzza Hazz. 255^ 

Ibahatian, 281-3, o4‘- 
Ibazites, 15*6 ; . 

Ibrahim Ghaziravi’s luvasious 
of India, 562-3 
Ibrahimi (Coin), 688 
llhamat-i-Mundmi, 667 
Tlm.-i-B‘awat, 508 
Indigo trade, 17 ^ 

In jaoib, ineaDing of, olb, oio 
Iradat, 324-5 . ' 

Isfandiar (Mandarmuz)? 637 -b 
Jafr, 422-3. 539 
Jahangiri Ser, 620-1 

JaliyaiGalie}'), * . oa v o 

Jamkhana (Carpet), 263-4, SOo-9 
Jandarbak, 867 
darr (ravine), 231, 43 d ^ 

daU treated as helots, 85-u 
;fazlb, (Chamberlain), 143-4 
Jazzari, 340 
Jhuiga (insects), 609 
digar-khwar (Witch, Dakin), 129 
Johar, Juhar (etymology of),ldb 

f{amar-i-zar-bhazargaai, ibU-a 

Hamal posh, 673 
ICanais (idol temples, not iiro 
temples), 498, xx s 
Kanwar (Ganwar, villagers), 4 88 
Ear (Pilgrim Tax), 570 

Karlbak (Qirbak, Qarabag), obi 

Karkhanas, 636 
Karkarah (Karkirdq), 536 
Kataba, meaning of, 338- J 
Katut (palanquins), 53 
Kipcbi horsemen, 499 
Khaizuran (Busous), 

Kharak (meaning of), 31^4 
Eharbuza (Big drum), 13U 





Pfmdari {Mtuidiivi 630-654 Bukkan (residents), 536, 711 
Paupi-Muburak, 607-S Snndhar (fcagavi), 297-8 

Panj-naubat, 216-7 Bm>god of Multan, 29-30 

Was ivliusrav a, 369, Svat-vidTa, 375 6 

Ta^asblr (Bamboo-inanna), 69 
reaTOck TfarouB, valtia^of, 6S8 Taklif-i-Ohauki, 604 
i» m .. , ^ ^ TakUf-i-Musalmani, 605 

{rakmila-i-Akbirnama, 682-3 
Taitqa {Tiqia or Cap), 806 
Talwandi (Laager), 305 
9 anga of Gujarat, 541 
Tanga-i-panjabginl, 338 
Tank, weight of, 602 
TaqIa-i-Mugliuli, 5034 
Tarikh-i-Bahadur Shahi of 
Huai m Khi n G u jar a fc L 102, 
593 

Tarikh-i-Bahad u r SbaM of K h u * 
sbhal Chand, 679 
Tirikh-i-Piruzshihi of *Tzz u-d- 
dln Khalid Khani(?), 680 
of Ppngar- TarTkh-i-Iradat Khan, 678 
" "73 Tirikh-i-Kisrawi, 299 

Tarikh-i-Muhammad Shahi, 686 


Kiiduu (Kodo, a grain), 658 Persian Translaiiona of Saiis- 
Kullch (ear tfhou ware pots), C5S krit-, works,, 564-6 
Kutah Sahlli, 505 ^ Phaiu Biraiig* CHS 

l,ahud (4I-dhoribiya), 19-20 Prostitution in ancient India, 

Latitudes, Alboriinrs Table of, 49 12.3 

Letters of Aurangzeb, 646 Puikara (Lutkira), 696-7 
Low prices of agricaltural pro- Q,^baq (areher'^s target), 151-2 
duee ill Sikandar Lody*s C>ni-aI-Hindi ( 3amboo), 86 
reign, 475-6 . , Qiirchi, 510 

Lubbu-mwirikh-i-Huid, 642 phhai mukhalif, 391 
Maasir*ij‘Alamgin, 6434 Hakhi bandhan, 660-1 

Alanyazid (Auction, Alarkeb), Eamchangi {Qfeymoiogy), 675, 

191-3 xviii 

Marabib (Drums and Banners), Hgiiat, 199 
315-6 ; . Rasuldir, 887 

Marhala (Stage, Day s journey), of Ranis i 

« . „ . , pur and GhItor,‘449, 606 " 

MabifBatmi, Espionage), 697 Rayati (Rafcibi), 332 

MauHIdnaina of Ak bar, 545 Ro^i {Rriri, broken bricks), 335 Tirlkh-i-Mulk-VlaH 
Mawas. meaning of, ,226-9 231 Sabkafrlya (Sabyaputra ?), iS-g Tatiki (origin of name), 58J 
Mazar-i-E’a.?a-l-anwar. 680 SaohS Hdehah, Fathdaras, 668 Tarji>afend (Strophe-poem), 433 
Mazar-i-inawndu-l-anwar, 581 Sahan (merohants). 106-7 'Xari'ah (aigrette), 633 

Mug_ana lilugh oonfuaed, 612 Sahib-i-Barld, 153 Tarsa (Buddhista, dainaa), 172-3 

Mahanavmi faativa!, 421 Salah (brother-in-law), 637 Tasbih Khana 701 

Malioha, 445 Samania (Jaiuaa), 58, 06, 560 Ta3-i-&har)51 (G-ong), 824-5 

Sana wiya (Dualists), 10 Tatariya Dirhams, 2-3 

Majhul Ilaihi, 638 Sangar (Breastworks), 578 T'azir, Tashhir, 341 

MajUj-i-t>am, 630 Sanskrit, Blusalmans^ know- Tazkir (Sermon), 211 

Akbar’s reign, Topkhina-i-Rikab, 593 

Malaliat (not Makbab), 614 564-6 Yora 666 676 

Man (maund) of Tabriz, 418, 597 Sapphire (or amethyst) weigh- Tra4 452 
Mandapika of silver, 143 ing 4|__ pounds, 148'9 Tubeh dadan, 654 

Maiidawi-bBarg, 340 Sar suwaci, 518 Tubra (Tura or mantelet), 625 

Mamab, meaning of, $55 Sawir (Sadir), 500 Tughbani, 502 

Mulahida, 184 ^ Sazaj-al-Hindi (Malabathrum), Tiioqitar, 36S 

MuhRiidat-i-Alamdt, 200, 2034 72 Ti 2 rkalani{Bawar-i-Kal£ui?), 741 

Muradi Tanga, 512 Seals on letters, 455, 606 Turktazi, 242 



ERBATA’ 


«. 3, 2. d. Bead ‘ Baahkakutas.’ P. 1 61 , 1 8. Read ‘ 11. IS3, 1. 6 ftom foot. 

\ 3 ] I 6 f. f. Rea^l * skankatvaraaaii.* P, !64, L 1 9. Baad * PahW for * 

\ 7* i !3 f. f. Bead * liez ’ lofi, ‘ hW . P. 1 75 , 1 34. Bead * Jr atiisclieix 
» s' i 21, Real ‘etonno’ and * dctcuU.’ P. ISI, last iffia. Read ‘ Seely* for * Seeley,* 
10,' I S. Correctly, * Smhald^ipa/' P, 131 , l 9 1 f. Bead * p,* 2S8 " for « p. 23S;' 

P 13 1 8 f, f. Delete the izafat after C>, P, 135, Z. 16 i f. Bead * lUutmisli.^ 

P. IS^l iS.Beaa^Qaatrem^reV P. 1 33. L 8 f. f. Add ‘ of * after ‘ south.’ 

P 17, 2, 1 1. Bead * bamboo ’ for *bomboo.* P, 192, L 11 f. f. Bead ‘ fourteenth.* 

P. 21, 2. 5. Bead ‘S/iilahara.’ P. 196 , 1 5. Bead 

p, 23 2. 8. Bead * appear * for ‘appars.* P. 196, I 13. Bead ‘ had’ for * has.’ 

P. 4o' 22. 20 and 1 3 f. f. Correctly, * TilmJ P. 1 96, 2, 1 2 f. i Read * makes * for * maka.’ 

P. 42 , 1 1 3* Bead ‘ The Darra (valley) of Nut p. \ 93, 2. 20. Insert * pag&^ between ‘ 558 and 

is shown * for ‘they are shown/ 171.» 

P. 42 , 1 13. Bead * north*eas2 * for * north- P. 209, L 1 f. f. Bead ‘ ‘AiauUa.’ 

west.’ P. 210, '2. 12 f. 1 Bead 

P. 44, 1. IS. Bead * Sealy * here and elsewhere, p, 212, 2. 23. Bead ‘ Lakarkuftda.’ 

P. 43 , 1 2 1 f. Bead * XI. Ii5 ’ for ‘ XI. 175.’ p. 2 1 5, 2. 4. Add * but ’ before ‘ is/ 

P. 47, 2. 1 4, Bead * 5000 yards ’ for ‘ 500 p, 225 , 1 7 f. t Bead ‘ /.(?. Atlas, 31 B 1 / 
yards.’ P, 230, 2. 6 f. f. Bead ^ neuter J 

P. 47, 2. 13 f. f. Bead ‘ Long. 90°-S0' E/ 235, 2. 4 1 1. Bead ‘ Torwbsrg.* 

P. 47, 2. 1 5 f. f. Add ‘ the* after ‘ 0!/ p. 233, 2. 1 3 f. i Read ‘Qauda ’ for ‘ Qafidas, 

P. 52, 2. 2.Read*fr3gnently ’for ‘frequenty/ p,240,2,3f.i Bead * Iltutmish/ 

P, 52, 2. 9 i f. Bead * district ’ for ‘ dirtriot/ p^ 241 , 2. 10. Read * pahluvan * or * pallia- 
P. S3, 2. 23. Read ‘Bod-land* for ‘Bod= 4aa/^.’ 

land/ P. 247, 2, 23. Bead ‘ Bab‘iu-1 Akhir.* 

P. 59, t 5 i i Bead * geographical.’ 250, 2. 20. Bead * 1305 A.O. and 705 A.H. 

P. 60, 2. 13. Bead ‘ E.I, il. 451 ’ for ‘ E. I., P. 254, 2. 2 1 i Bead ‘ (2i>2cizir.* 

HI. 451/ p. 236, 2. 121 1 Bead ‘ Muhammadan/ 

P. 62, 2. 22. Bead ‘ 231/ P. 237, 2. S. Bead ‘ S.LM J.’ for * S.M.MI/ 

P. 67, 2. 19 f. f. Correctly, * Kapadvanj/ p. 258, 2. 22 , Bead ‘ 593 infra.* 

P. 67, 2. 1 7 1 1 Bead ‘ P. 259 2. 9 1 1 Bead ‘ Badaun.’ 

P. 63, 2. 10. Bead ‘ Gildemeister/ ^ P. 264, 2. 7 1 1 Bead * E, D. //. 3S2.’ 

P, 73, 2. 1 1 . Bead ‘ Saaaj-al-Hindi/ p 289, 2. 1 2. Read for 

P. 75, 2. 1 0 1 1 Properly, ‘ Shukrantti/ ^72, last lin©. Add ‘ south ’before ‘ of.» 

P. 88. 1. 24. Bead > untwisted.’ p ^ 

P. 90. 1. 3. Bead ‘Thakurs for Thaku. p_ ^ Bead • 1596 A.O.’ for ■ 1576.- 

P. 90, 1. 20. Delete ‘ of.’ ^ P, 301 . f. 8. Bead ‘ Defromety.’ 

P.9S, f. 5f. f. Bead .X. Jj p_ 3,0 1 9 , Read ‘ Khusrae Khan. 

P. lOl.f. 7. Read ‘ Ibn Khalli?jaa.’ „ /-il • 

P. 101,1. 12. Bead ' Zakaciya ’ or ‘ Zakar- P- 3 1 0 , f. 12 t f. Ee^ . 

■- iyya’for’Zakarrlya.’ P. 314 . f. 13 . Bead ‘ Maqiudwa?. 

P. 117,2. 10 . Pr^ly.-Olaskira.’ P. 323 , . 27 . Oorreotly, ‘Zakanya.’ 

P. 123, 1. 20. Bead < Bahadmer.’ **• . 

P. 124 I 24. Insert ‘ up > between ‘ Mttlng ' P- 335. 2- Bagtya Naqija 

and 'a,' P. 335, L 18f. 1. Bead 3jj not jjj. 

P. 1 29 , 1 8 i f. Bead ‘ Al Mahit.’ P. 335, 1. 20. Delete ‘ then.’ 

P. 129, last line. Bead ‘Dakin,’ P. 347, 1. 5 1 f. Bead ‘ 1879 ’ for ‘ 1876.’^ 

P. 1 36, 1. 22 f. f. Ineart ‘ m ' between ‘as- P, 357, L 1 . Bead ‘ Narmada ’ f or ‘ Tapti.’ 

gMM ’ and ‘ that,’ P. 366, 1, 2. Bead ‘ Dabu ’ for ‘ Daba.’ 

■ 143, 1, IS. Properly, ‘Sapadalakeha.’ P. 372, f. 11. Bead ‘ paronomasia.’ 

; 4 and 6. Oorieoily, • Jazib.’ P. 332, L 1 7 f. f. Read ‘ toponyms.’ 

If Ooireotly, ‘ j(^bl‘ P. 338, f, 1 a t. f. Add ' by ' after ‘ upon,’ 
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P, S0I , L I a Bead ‘ % A; p. 6, I. 6/ 

P, 395, i. 1 1 4 Bead. * Balaram/ 

P. 390, 1 0 i f. Read ‘ Sasang Khian.’ 

P. 393, U. 9 and 14 f. i OorEeetly, ‘ Kitfci 
Sinha.* 

P. 4 O 4 , 1. 2. Read * B.m'king.* 

P, 404, I 8 t i Bead ‘ of ’ for * or.' 

P. 409 , 1 24. Insert *as * after * misread.’ 

P. 41 2. I 19. Read * port ' for * part.* 

P. 439, I, 9. Read ‘ Oha^ideri ’ for * Ghauderi.* 
P. 439, 2. 1 2 f . f. Read ‘ brother ’ for * uncle. 
P, 444, I 1 7. Bead ‘ T, A. 371, 1. 9.’ 

P* 459, 1. 25. Read * Qa; 5 i-‘ali ’ for * Qa.^i-^ali. 
P. 464, 1. 22. Read * Suba * for * Suba.’* 

P, 469 , 1 6 f. i Read ‘ Khawass Khan.* 

P. 475 , 1 20. Read * identical* 

P, 494, 1 23. Read ‘Salahu-d-dln’s.* 

P. 500, ll 8-9. Read * S*kat * for « S^adai’ 
P. 504, 1. I i f. Read * in * for * on.’ 

P. 506, L 6 i i Delete the imfat after O, 
P. 598 , 1 1. Read * Yol V. l’39, 1. 

P. 50S, I i 7. Read ‘ Humayun ’ for ‘ he/ 

F. 512, 1 1 i f. Read ‘ Gulbadan.' 

P. 513, I 6 1 i Read for 

P. S14, I I. Read ‘ ondak niardtivii^ for 
‘ andak mardi, ’ 

P, 527, ?. I 4 t i Read « attac/ied.’ 


P. 551 , 1 1 3 i f. Read * Kathis.* 

P. 560 , 1 6 f. i Read ‘ XXIlird ’ for 
‘XXYIth.* 

P, 57S, I 9. Read ‘ Khiinza Sultan.* 

P, 580 , 1 9. Read * Shaikhtipur.* 

P. 585, i 5. Read « III, 1234 Note.* 

P. 590, 1. 10 i i Read ‘ Gaw?l* 

P. 606, 1 10 f. 1 Read ‘535, Tr. 818/ 

P, 628, i 1 9 Read * Darya.* 

P. 637, 1. 4 . Raad * /Pughlas.* 

P. 037 , 1 25. .Read ‘ BanihriL* 

P. 637, i 3 i i Head ‘ Isfandirmuz.* 

P. 644, 2. 6 i i Read ‘ Snchau.’ 

P. 645 , 1 22 i f. Read ‘ Raghunandandas.’ 

P. 040, 2. f 1. Read * A. N. HI.* 

P. 650 , 1 20. Bead ‘ Kachh GandSwa/ 

P. 669, 1. 12. Read * north of Karnal.’ ^ 

P. 680, list t. Read ‘ Nafmsu-l-Mau ArJ 
P. 633, 2. 4 i i Read ‘ Patparganj,’ 

P. 685, 2. 17 1 f. Read ‘ latter * for ‘ later/ 

P. 690 , 1 1 7. Read * Myrobnian.' 

P. 695, 2. 3 i 1 Delete ‘ Ibid.* 

P. 70! , I 2. Read ‘ Dun * for ‘ Liini ’ and 
delete * near Dehli.* 

P. 701 , 2. 1 2. Read ‘ Ghusnlkhana/ 

P. 704, 2. 9. Read ‘Sultan Salim’ for ‘ Sultan 
Salim,’ 
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